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IRELAND, 


ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &o. &o. 


DOWN. 

Tre maritime county of Down, in the province of Ulster, is bounded on 
the east and south by the Irish Sea (Carlingford Bay separating it from 
Louth), on the north by the county of Antrim and Belfast Lough, and on 
the west by the county of Armagh. It comprises, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, an area of 611,404 acres, of which 502,677 are cultivated; the 
proportion of mountain and bog, hitherto unproductive, being somewhat 
more than a sixth. In 1821, the population amounted to 325,410; and in 
1881, to 352,012. It is divided into the baronies of Ards, Castlereagh, 
Dufferin, Lower Iveagh, Upper Iveagh, Kinealearty, Lecale, and Mourne. 
Its prineipal towns are Newry (part of which is in the county of Armagh), 
the assize-town of Downpatrick, one of the most ancient boroughs in Ireland ; 
Newtown-Ards, Hillsborough, Castle-wellan, Banbridge, Warrens-point, 
Strangford, Bangor, and Donaghadee. The county is remarkable for its 
inequality of surface ; for, although the mountains are chiefly confined to the 
southern district, where they are magnificent, the lesser hills are abundant in 
all parts; hence it is said to have derived its ancient name, Dunum, “ which 
signifies a hill, or a hilly country.” This peculiar character—a perpetual 
rise and fall in the landscape—renders it highly pieturesque®; it is not 


® In tbe old Survey of Down, (1740,) this peculiarity is thus oddly described. “ Tho whole county is 
remarkable for its number of hills, being compared to wooden bowls inverted, or eggs set in salt; from 
\wbence it took tho name of Down, which signifies a hilly eituation.”” In the elevated parts of the county, 
{he great multitude of hills naturally produces basins, from which there is no egrew, and lakes are formed. 
These are very numerons, and in some arts mect the trareller s0 frequently that he nıiglt almost conceive 
himself in Westmoreland. Some in the parish of Annahilt, near the leading road from Hillsborough 
10 Bazlynahinch, are extremely curious: they contain floating ielands of two or thres perches in aren, which 
Aometimes aink to the bottom, and are sometimes moored 10 the sides. The substanco of which they are 
ompowed is chiefly a wegetable deposit like “How moss,” buoyant under certain circumstances with all its 
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ill wooded; it contains many rivers; the ocean is its boundary on three 
sides; and the huge inland sea, * Strangford Lough,” forms another striking 
and interesting feature of the county. 

The tourist proceeding northwards to Belfast, or en route to “ the Cause» 
way,’ will pass through the pleasant and flourishing town of Newry *—distant 
üfty miles from Dublin ; from which, if he be in search of the pieturesque, he 
must vorge to the right, for about seven miles, along the banks of the Newry- 
water, to visit the beautiful village of Rosstrevor—not inaptly termed the 
“ Montpelier of Ireland.” The drive, all the way, is full of interest; on the 
‚opposite side ofthe river are seen the lofty range of the Carlingford Moun- 
tains, while the still loftier and more fumous mountains of Moumne form its 
northern boundary, stretching far up into tlıe county, hanging over the sea, 
and forming indeed a huge peninsula that juts out into the ocean, extending 
from Dundrum Bay to ıhe Bay of Carlingford. 





The ruined enstle of Narrow-Water stands about two miles from Newry; 
but its date is no more remote than the reign of the second Charles, having 


ahrubs und verdure. In oihers, indieations exist ofnutato of noclety very remote. In a small Take sltunted 
between Ballynahioch and Clonph, a canoo was found vorme Jaarı ago of a vory curlous construction, but 
no Iron sermeil to have been emplayed In It. 

= Newry, from Na yur, tho yow-tren, owen its importanch to Sir Nicholas Bagnal, * marshall of Ireland,” 
during the reign of Elizabeth, by whons it was murrounded with walls and converied Into m forliled town, 
His moonsiie establirhment, howorer, hal been celebrateil many centurien before. Tis andent alıbey In said 
to have been frunded %y Mac Tanghlin, king of Ireland, A. D. 1157, and ir stylod in che charter Ihar eyn 
msta, * the Nouriching hend of the yow-troo,” from n number of large and venerahle yown that formerly 
Mouribed there—une of which Indition reported to have been planted by the handı of St. Patrik. Tin 
endowmouts were eonfrmed by Hug de Lacy, after the Anglo-Norman conquest, In 1237. The town was 
dosttoyod by the Irlah In 1641; and agein by the Duke of Berwick in JGRO; “a square castle or two, and 
five or ai houses only enenping.” It recovered rapidly, however, and in now ancoedlingly prospercus, being 
very advantagvounly situnsed for commerce, an the border of iho countles of Armagh, Louth, and Down, 
wüh. a rirer endend marlgudle Dy a camal, eontinned 16 Lmugh Neagh, The houses are well built, the 
streets remarkahly elsan, nn the auburbs in all directions of great hoauty, 
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been built after “the restoration ” by the great Duke of Ormonde, as a 
protection to the river, to which it still renders essential service as con- 
tributing largely to its pictorial effect. A modern “ eastle” has, however, 
been erected upon the “rising ground” above it, by Roger Hall, Esq.,a 
principal proprietor of the district. ‘There arc few mansions in the kingdom 
‚of more perfect construction or more 'happily situated. The avenue extends 
for nearly two miles from the entrance-gate to the house, through lines of Ainely- 
‚grown trees, and the view from every part of the demesne is magnificent in 
the extreme. 'The building reflects the highest credit upon the architect—a 
native-resident of the town of Newry. A little farther on, is the village 
o£ Warrens-peint;* backed'by the mountains, and füeing the brond bay; 
some three miles to the east is “ beautiful Rosstrevon.” ‘There are few 
places in Groat Britain that offer stronger temptations to visitore—who love 
the picturesque, enjoy the magnificence of nature, or desire tranquil and 
healthful retirement. Although completely open to the sca, it is approached 
only by mild southern breezes; the adjacent hills protect it completely on 
the north und east, and a promontory, covered with luxuriantly-grown trees, 
‚juts between it and the west; villas, mansions, and cottages orndes, surround it 
‚on all sides, whererer the mountains have left small nooks of verdure ; and 
streamlets innumerable are rippling down into the valley from the hill-sides. 
Under thefostering care of its owner, David Ross, Esq., the village has within 
the last few ycara grown to the magnitude and importance of a town ; itsnatural 
'beauties have been appreciated—it scoms the very temple of health—and 
‚persons from all the northern and midland counties of Ireland have made it 
their place of residence—ut least for a season. Consequently, neat, elean, 
and well-built cottages have sprung up along the banks of the bay, which are 
farnished for, and let to, lodgers. It is difficult to conceive a spot thatlooks 
more happy and prospering than this—so beautifully situated ; nestling at the 
foot of a mighty mountain and bordering upon the ocean, into which its 
gurdens absolutely run. 

It was on a Sabbath morning, early, that we set out to climb the great 
‚bill of Olough-Mor, one of the Mourne range ; the one that hangs directly 

un 


Bein ernten a liste square, au {n another, swretch alan (he sdgo of th here, 
there Is u eunveulent quay, at which ibere arv iu general several lllng and sam vomeln It is 

‚one of ühe beat and ımont frequented bathing-places Im Ihe morth of Ireland, In 1827 a neat muall 

ebrench was eroeted here ad immediately ajoining Ihe town there ie a Prosbyterian meeting-houen, and also 
Catbolio chapel. Allhougby but # few yanrs since, this was a very ineonsidenble village, It at 
«etsins a houmnd Iohabitante. A large windmill stand near Im Is vente, an ade conerally 

as) plewing mppenrance which the village presents sta distanee. Thoro war formerly a 
ne from which eireumatanee Ihe place deriser Ita name.” 
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over Rasstrevor, sheltering it from all unkindly winds. High as it looked, 
soaring above us, as we stood at Ihe door of a very eomfortable irn, it is one 
of the smallest of the chain to which it belongs, which are said to be upwards 
of thirty-six miles in eireumference; the lofiest, Slieve-Donard, being, 
according to the Ordnance Survey, 2796 feet above the level of the sen. 
Clough-Mor, “the great stone,” is so called from a huge mass of granite 
weighing perhaps thirty tons, which stands upon the summit of a projecting 
cliff nearly midway up the mountain, How it got there is one of the buried 
secrets of the past; if placed there by human labour, if indeed “the work of 
Druid hands of old,” it would almost sanction the belief that they had the 
assistance of füllen spiris—the giant sons of Anaak, who rebelled against 
the Creator. "There are, nevertheless, several eircumstances which eneourage 
the idea that its singular situation was not the result of chance. It stands 
upon the brow of a small hill; and under it are remains of oblong stones, 
‚such as we commonly find 
supporting the cap-stones 
of cairns; it is hollowed 
beneath, sloping gradually 
to— by comparison — a 
pivot. It is almost impos- 
sible to conceive that it 
could have been dropped 
into its place—a contri- 
bution from ome of the 
adjacent mountains; for the greater elevations are at a considerable dis- 
tance, and a valley of some depth and space intervenes between its 
site and the heights that look down upon it, There are also other 
indications of cromleachs in various directions around it. When we had 
reached this singular summit—singular if it be a natural deposite, and most 
wonderful if a record of art—and exumined it some time with attention, 
we found that little morethan athird of the mountain had been climbed ; andas 
we gazed over an extensive prospect, and stood as it were directly over the fair 
grounds of Mr. Ross, und the sweetly sheltered village, we found that time 
had passed für more rapidly than we had imagined, for the chimes of the 
Sabbath beil—the sound that so emphatically spenke of eivilisation—came 
from the valley up the mountain with a clear, sharp, and shrill sound; and 
we saw groups assembling in the distance, down, on their way to church. 
We had never so complete a feeling of entire solitude ; even then we were too 
higlı to have tlıe companionship of the lark ; there was no sound except 
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the wind among the long gras, or the rushes that grew in the hollows where 
the waters had congregated; the groat stones about us seomed as if they bore 
dates of an age before the flood, and had a solemn and impressive awe in 
their shapeless forms. We made our way to the mountain top. That which 
‚from the valley secmed a pcak, was a large flat of several acres, covered with 
wet moss, How magnificent was the prospect! we involuntarily quoted the 
line applied to a very different subjeet—a city where the smoke was ascending 
from tens of thousunds of human habitations, — 
" Earth hashı not any thing to ahow more fair 1"" 


Immediately below us was the bay with its innumerable tiny creeks ; in one 
‚of which, just under shelter of the mountain opposite, lies the pretty town 
of Carlingford; and, to the north, on the other side of a long flat that 
stzetches out into the sea, is the bay, behind which lies the town, of Dun- 
drum. Beautiful Rosstrevor seemed as if sleeping at our fee. Behind 
us were the everlasting hills; and ocean-ward, the sight was arrested for 
& moment by.a shadow upon the waters; this was the Isle of Man, very 
dimly seen; to the south the Hill of Howth appeared distinetly. Looking 
inland, the mountains rose one above another, over the bay; and the bay 
seemed so directly under us, that we fancied a stone thrown from the spot on 
which we stood might have fullen into it; opening among the hille was a 
most rich valley, continued allthe way to Lough Neagh, a distance of forty 
miles; and the lake, or rather a haze which indicates it, is cloarly perceptible. 
In the foreground, carrying the oyo beyond Rosstrevor, with the tall spire of 
its pretty church, the green verdure of its encompaseing fields, and the fine 
Tolinge of its abundant trees, we trace the course of the river winding up to 
Newry, with the village of Warrens-point midway. And still we had the 
mountains, look where we would; bleak and barren, und rudely picturesque ; 
with here and there the brown tracks of footways, and patches of eultivation, 
marking them as objects which industry was labouring to subdue. The 
interest of tlie scene was enhanced by the perpetual alternations of light and 
shade which passed over the fir nd glorious landscape. The bay was very 
tranquil; so calm, it soemed as if the mountains kept even the breezes from 
it; a single vessel was riding there; its sails were hanging loosely—quite 
unmoved. A grasshopper was singing amid the long gruss; und a hawk 
more than once soared from his nest in some neighbouring cliff’; lazily and 
idly, for there was nothing near which could afford him prey. The day had 
become bright and hot as we commenced the descent; the sun was shining, 
somewhat fiercely upon us; when suddenly, and by the merest chance, we 
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heard the trickle of a little well, the only one to be found upon the mountain ; 
the draught of water was, in truth, delicious ; it was elear and pure as erystal 
as it oozed apparently out of the solid rock, rambled for a brief space among 
the stones that lay scattered at its base, and was again lost—to re-appear, 
probably, within a few yards ofthe ocean it was on its way to join. 

The day was drawing to a close when, pleasantly und profitably wearied, 
we reached the inn ; its oceupation will endure as one of the happiest of our 
imemories. We long to visit the lovely village of Rösstrevor once again", 

Some fourteen or fifteen miles from Rosstrevor, a short distance from the 
town of Newcastle, and on the northern side of the Mourne Mountains, is 
Ehe beautiful'scatoftha Eärl öf Reden, Tullamore Park, a place which nature 
had prepared to receive the im- 
provements of art. Itis situated in 
the midst of most sublime «cenery, 
with the wide expanse of ocean 
open before it; yet nowhere do 
the trees grow with greater lux- 
uriance, Througli this delicious 
spot rush the assembled mountain 
rivulets, creating, in their passage, 
enscades of every variety of. force 
and form. It is scarcely possihle 
to Imagine u mens ern natural beanties and advantages have been 





” EEE 10 ho mornory of (oneral Rom, a native of 
Rosarovor, where „his eathmable family atill zusde, Mo fell at Baltimore in Beptomber 1814. The four 
les of ho menuragpt eontaig Iuseiptisun, of which the following I he pinchal :— 

“ame orten or 4 amarerüL an, 
hauen; WIMER FH ComMann ur TUR Laer 
=  MAIOR-OENEHAL ROBERT ICH, 
rnbuni" ano nurminn Tun Aumucan once 
Dit BEADIERSERÄG, UM re min or Aunurd, Le, 
RO UM FE AnB0K DAY. VÜTTORIOUNLN EATENED WARINETEN, 
TUR (rat or TR UNITKO STATam, 
Dincuinn UDaM nis Taten 
FURIR ADNIMÄTIOW. 09 Ai PNOHEMIONAE NEIL, 
4nb TURIn IETREN FOR IM AMIARLR FIITATR ChanacTen. 
ms wein. Kinn Frank in Also con 
ar TUR MOKUNERT MMKEIED AT mis OiArE 
Im NALIPA, MOFA MOGEIA, MX TOR ANaIE IM TAT OMU 
ay mar winon mn NG ORDTWER OFFICERS OP TUR mh Pose 
KAIkD 1 MIR PAMISM ENUNCN AT AOMTAETEN | 





TUAT PEACKD IE FT. PAULS CATIIRDRAL, 
u FÜR LAS FAMUTR OP A KATION’N Pain, 
Deere 
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turned to more valnable account by judgment, skill, and taste, than 
this, which lies at the foot of Slieve-Donard, and almost on the brink 
ofocean ®. 

‚Süll keeping along the coast, the tourist renches Dundrum Bay—very 
beautiful, though less so than the Bay of Carlingford. Here also are the 
remains of am ancient cnstle, standing on a high rock, which command» au 
extensive praspect :—“ It was formerly,” writes Harris, “ while in repair, ı 
good guard to the pass, and an offensive neighhour to the English planted in 
Lecale, according to the hands that possessed it}.” In 1688, it was dismantled 


© Stieso Danard Is the highest of the Moume Mountalns. Wo bormow s description of lt fram a writer 
io ıhe Dublin Penny Journal. # Sliese Danand is auppesed 10 re neun frur miles In. cent, while 
ihe perpendieular height is estimatel at nenıly ihree thousand fee From he norihemn beow of he monnwmin 
isäves an esuberunt fountaln, wilch emite ware han half a foot of waren execedling)y mpil and pure, This 
Alream, and many oibers, meet in their demsent, and form a river, wbich, running Ihraugh a channel of white 
stone, by ten ibommnd different besks anıl windings, makes in summer a prospeet of watorfille, aaanden, 
jeta-d'emn, panda, Ss übe ost various and delighiful ; bat in winter Novds, Ihe roar am inpetwosity of hin 
All are terrible In ıhe extreme. From the top down 10 the rocks hunpfuy over ihe sa is one eontinaed 
desennt, ud ihe lower parts, though ernggy and rule enough, ars covere with hauel, holly, &e, (hose noxt 
40 Ihe sewelifte being ald, bowed, ntunteı, and languishing; while it is worthy of notice, Ihat those won 
remote, ihonglı situntenl higher, are Nourishing and healthy } and all this on tie fice of a mountain esposeil 
105 wide, open, eantern son. In the deseent annılhwurd, enr the bottom, ano ir foren ta alle down a norı 
af dhatch, composed of farze, Jong gesun, and juniper. St. Donard, a disciple of &t. Pattich, is mid 12 have 
pen übe Tfe of a hermit om this mountain, and built # coll or oratary om Uhe top of ft towards Ihe clone of 
Abe Afih century.” Near the summit are the rermain of two rude edifcen, where in © old Limes,” an the 
Suint's gatron day, the pessaitey wei 16 ameunble in throoge to do penanco and pay their derotion. '* A 
derp, unerow vale ıividen Sliere Donard from Slievo Bunven, or ıho Creoplug Mountain, so called because it 
must be ellmbed in a ereeping posture ; and through this Yale wind» m pretty serpentine sure, which 
dischargen itself inte the sen 10 Ihe ewstward of Ihe mountsine. The Creeping Mountain stands 10 Ihe south“ 
weit of ihie ainenm, and presents 15 ıhe view m hago rock, rosembling at n distanee an old fortiicntion, very. 
lab, overlangiug, and detached, as it were, from ıhe eunteru side of die mountain. After rain a stream 
runhes from the west ide af Ihe rock, which,shooting from the top, fala in a Targe enende; 16 tho eat of 
which in vast natural care, affording an entrance au wide aa the cave itself. This frighifal chamber is ined 
wich fern, gran, and several oiher mountain plants, and inhabite by a vast number of haska, jackdawn, 
nd, &e., and at the further and of it the light breaks In Ahrough aatural erericen. To Ihe left of thin yon 
elinb up Ihraugh a very narrow pämage 15 Abo top of the rock, and arriro at one of Iho most beautiful, 
most magnißcent, and romande spots Ihat can well be conceired. You ihere find that the rock mentioned 
in only dhe advanced part of a large ahelf, which projects at about balf the height of ibe mountain wilh 
asmcep, and Ieayen the space of about two seres on the top. Matnd the norih-west, ihe wert, and 
Month of thin area, Abe mountain rien to 2 great height, and stands like m vast wall; {he nen itself 
in altment round, nnd alopen gunily from all siden towards Une middle, where in forıned a beautiful circular 
Ike, us clear au eryeial, To che mwmt you mo the rocky top of Sliere Beingan, to the wut Sliore 
Donari’s statelg eone, and in front ıho ocran and Ihe Tale cf Man. There are wroral venlant valcı to 
be met with in the doserts among the mountainn, which, by the help of das culture, would bu exoeedingly 
Ardtful. These In » wumarkable flat rock om the top of » mountain here, calleıl by the untiven Sephin, 
Ahronh which springs up transparent water, without any percoptible Amure, which never fülls even in the 
warment sonion.” 


+ According vo the ol Down Burrey, the Casilo wüh seven Town-lande adjcining it, formenty Lelonged 
Ve she Mageni'n, Arirlı Lords of ühis country; but after their forfolture, became the property of te Earl of 
‚Andfiess, and then the emate of the Lord Viscoant Blundell.'" 
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by order of Cromwell, and the broken walls were left to moulder to decay- 
Harris adds, 
that “ there is 
io. Aüscripkion 
om it to disco- 


min,“ thestyle 
‚of its architeo- 
ture aufficient- 
ly points out 
the ora of its 
foundation, and corroborates the general traditions which aseribe it to the con- 
‚queror of Ulster, as De Courcy is usually called.” The ruins consist of a great 
eircular keep or tower, surrounded by fragments of smaller towers and other 
‚outer works, of which the barbican is the most striking and pieturesque object. 
To the south of the castle there are ruins of a large mansion or dwelling- 
house, of the style of domestie architecture usual in the sixteenth eentury*. 
A few miles farther north and we arrive at the very ancient and venerable 
town of Downpatrick—venerable not alone because of its antiquity ; here were 
Änterred the mortal remains of the groat patron saint of Ireland—St. Patrickt. 
Theo town ie built upon a group of small hills, on the south-east shore 
of Strangford Lough. Its carporate rank was recognised as far back ns 14085 





= On the santh side of Dundrum Hay is the favourite watening place of New-Custle, formerly called 
Black Rock ; adjoining which is the resklenee of ıhe Earl of Anneıley. The bay is moted for its sand banks, 
upon which many & good ahlp has struck, Such entastrophes ure, howerer, likely 10 be arertod in faturo; 






t will grow on it but grass and ahamrock; probably because It is kopt In the atate of ro earth, byr 

sermoval of monkd, About a milo and a half east of Downpatrick, lu a rugged distriet, wilch in perhapn 
‚more suited far melancholy than devotion, there in the favourite "station "" th Struel Well. Until wirhin 
the last few. years it war sorted to by pllgrime from all parts of tho «onnty, and by some from Antrioı, 
Arzagh, aod Louth ; whocame 10 pariake of the benefits sitending che miraculoun Aowing of the water on ibe 
Vigil of St. John. Notwichstanding the euros mld to have bean performed here, the annunl ausembly Is nenrly 
ulundened. In the days of Harris (1744) the devotem alın amemblod an the Priduy before Lammas. 
Siruel in dorived from Strath fuile, ihe stream of blood ; und the origin of the name, tmdition sersune 
for dhus : St. Patrick and 9. Bridget wero comlng over tho ground, avd the younger mint feeling thirmıy, 
doubted (he capability of Patrick to procure kim drink ss mirnealounly as Moses did for Ihe Tarnellten. 
The Jattor dhen struck him on tho foot with Uho wand which be held in his hand, and a stresun of blood rue 
farth, wich was convertedioto water and has remeined se srer einer: 


Dawa. f} 


but its date is probably much more remote. It is said to have been the 
sesidenes of the native kings of Ulidia ; its aneient name having been 
(according to the, old Down ‚Surrey) “ Aras Keltair and Ratlı Keltair Mac 
Dusch, which signifies the fortification of Keltair the son of Duach®,” 

Its leading object of uttraction is the Cathedral—a modern structure, “Ir 
is situated on an eminence to the west.of the town, and is a stately embattled 
edifice, chiefly of unhewn stone, supported externally by buttresses, and 





anave, choir, and aisles, with a lofty square tower at the west 
end, embattled and pinnacled, and smaller square towers at each corner of 
the east gable, in one of which is a epiral stone staireuse lending to the roof. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by lofty elegant arches resting on 
massive piers, from the corbels of which spring ribs supporting the roof, 
which is richly groined and ornamented at the intersections with elusters of 
foliage. The lofty windows of the aisles are divided by a single mullion ; 


9 The Anglo-Normansonk pomemion of the town in 1177. It mas then ho resldenco of Mao Dunlavn, 
Prisce of Üllngh, who weiremed before the forcen of Blr John de Courey, * as wortliy a kuight,"" writen 
tsod upon Ir ground.” Ele builded,’" avconling 10 Ibo 
Io briögen, mended higbwayen, ropnired churches, and geverned 
hie growing power, sent Sir Muh Do Tacey 
ax Dune fought a = erueil Wmitaille ;"" the victary fell 
might beuruy hin.” "The reaulıs of ıhese pracsikon, und ıhe 
brane nenistanen of De Courey, we enpled from uhe old Chronicler into age 123, vol, I, 
von nt. Bi 
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the nave is lighted by a long range of clerestory windows, and the choir by a 
handsome east window divided by mullions into twelve compartments, which 
appears to be the only window remaining of the splendid edifice erected in 
1418, and destroyed by Lord de Grey*. Overthe east window are three elegant 
niches with ogee-pointed arches, which, formerly containing on pedestals the 
remains ofthe mutilated effigios of St. ‚Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Columbkill.” 
Itssite, however, is that of one of the most ancient_edifices in Ireland. In the 
‚old cathedral church were the tombs, of St. Patrick its founder, St. Bridget, 
and St. Columb; their tombs had, it is said, this distich in old monkish verse 
“ wit over tliem,"— 
Hi tron in Dano tumulo tumulantur in una, 
Brigid, Patricius, atquo Columba pius”” 
"One tornb throo naints contains, one vault below 
Does Beiilget, Patrick, and Columba show," 


"There were anciently, aecording to the old Down Survey, “no fewer 
than five religious houses in and ncar the town, reckoning the cathedral as 
one; viz. convents of Benedictines, Augustines, Cistertian monks, friars, and 
nuns, founded by John De Oourcy, conqueror of Ulidia, Hugh De Lacy, 
Earl of Ulster, and others.” Of these establishiments, however, there are 
now no remains, The ancient bishoprie, afterwards united with the see of 
Connor, is said to have originated with St. Patrick, who appointed St. Carla 
its first biehopt. 


® The aneiont church and its renowned wmonument were destraped by the Lord Depaty, Leonard 
de Groy,a.n, 1598. The profanstiom of iho church of 8. Patrick war one of Ihe articles exhibited against 
htm when he was Impeached; ho was nbsrguently behmded. Cumbrenss thus records the event. 
“He red St. Patrike his church in Doune, an old auncient eitlo of Uliter, and burnt the monuments 
of Patrike, Brigide, und Colmo, mbo aro said to have bean thoro ontoomed. This fact lost him aundrie. 
harte in dat counteioy almalcn after detonting and abhorring his prophane tyrannle, as they did nano ik." 
The article which Jays thia erime to hia charge thus runneth 1— 

 Itoem, that without any warrant tom tho king or oouncell, he prophaned the church of Rt. Patrike in 
Doune, tarning it 10 a stable, after plackel It doun, und steipt the notmble rlng of deln that did Ing Im ıte 
steople, meaning to have sent them to England, had not God of his justice prevented his inkquitie by ainking 
tho vomell and pawsengere wherein tho said belles should hara boens canveid.”” 

+ The marl plts in Lecale, in which barony Downpatrick In nitunted, are excceingly interesting ; and 
suntribute 10 make Ih (the Ialo of kalo”’) rich and fertile as It is. The regular deposition of alluvium 
und limmy matzer, in alternate layers, ahows that iho origin of these was perhaps the following. The 
dintriet has been partially covorod with water, In ponda, laken, und rirers, mosi probably connected in general 
wilh che lough of Btrangford ; and the winter foods annunly carriei down a Inyer of nnd, aufleient to bary the 
whelks and other minute shel)-Ach that had aported through the water In the summer. Next nummer a new 
generation was ealled into existenee, to bo destroyed in Ike manner during the next winter. Thus Ihe 
Period in which m marl-pit waa formed can often bo anertalned by ühe Iayers, like Iho age ofa Irec. Micro» 

scopie olnervallons lavo ahowa the acruracy of this shoory & che minnte Himy fugments are found 10 be ahells, 
er Instaneos whole, in others sbattered ; and = auroful eramlantion of the vegetnble aubstancen 10 which 
Ahoy ere sttached, has onablad Sir William Hosker to corroborate it. Large horns, supposel to be ihose of 
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Strangford Lough, which stretches from Downpatrick almost to the northern 
border of the county, is in renlity am arm of the sea, the entrance to which is, 
however, remarkably narrow, being somewhat less than a mile, although the 
breadth of the lake is in most parts above five miles; the length from north 
to south being about seventeen miles. It contains a vast number of islands, 
‚some so small as to be mere dots, others comprising above one hundred acres. 
The lake is, indeed, popularly said to be studded by three hundred und sixty- 
five islands, “ one for each day in the year®.” Along the whole of its borders 
—north, south, east, and west—are the ruins of numerous eastles. The 
character of the scenery, indeed, strongly reminded us of the “ Barony af 
‚Forth,” in the County of Wexford; for everywhere we noted indientions 





Abe Irish elk, and baren wridentiy belonging to that animal, are frequoniiy font: it Ie upponed that Ihe 
 amimmala had periched in attompüng to erom the rivera or laken, and chat their became Imbedded with 
‚abielle in the yielding bottam, The turf bugs are Aimppearlag rapidly. With the excoptlon of Drumlough 
‚” between Hillsborongh and Dromars, Crowgar Dog near Downpatrick, and a few other, succhy 
tobe found, except in emall portionn of walleys, fumlahing ** peata”" enough for Ihe owners af (he 
‚entensive äisriet log Ihe banks of ıhe Lapan, hotween Moira and Ihe Mazo Course, in called 
© Dogs," or '* The Bogs of Kilwarlin," though no turbary exiate ihero at present. 
# Sixof übe Irlands are iulabited, wiz, Casio Inland, Rea Ialand, Wood Island, Tayart Inland, Inland. 
Amen, and Yalanı, Strangford Taugh is m info and deop harbour ; but ite ontrance ir dangerous, 
‚ ‚ihe mapldiüg of its tiden and the number of rocks. '* It is seckoned,”’ says the Down Survey, " Ihe 
‘ sin Europe.” The town of Btrangford stands un Iissouthern border. The luke was unciently 
Lougb Colne. The fiets of the tragieal stary of ** WII Watch, the bold amuggler," oceurred In the 
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At the south-western end of the lake, and adjacent to the amall town of 
Killelief, are the remains of another aneient 
Castle; which we also pieture. 

Our visit to this singular and interesting 
part of the county of Down was made from 
Belfast, 

Passing through a peculiarly fertile 
country, we first reached the town of New- 
town-Ards ; benutifully situnted on the 
northern extremity ofthe Lough, and where 
commences the barony of Ards, u narow 
peninsula, which extends a distance of 





“ sereral miles, between the lake of Strang- 
ford und the sen, and is in many places not more than three or four miles in 
width®. 


neighbonrlhood of Strangford Longh. The hero of the sale wns.a nathre of Newtorn-Ardln, and mus killed 
om the County Down const. Dibdin was staying for some time In Donaghaden, and being told ıhe facts hy &. 
barber wbile sharing him, ha promised to write a song on Ihe subjeot, and did wo. 

* "Weiters" we qusiethe old Down Surrey, “have not unfıly compared it ton Vended arm. Tho whole 
territory of Xhe Arda was anclently cnlled che heights of Uler, near the cantern sea" Altliude Ultorum 
juxta mare orientale.” The soll In It is fur Ahe most part tnlarably zand. The Siragen and same for 
Baglish familien setiled here early, under John de Courey, styled tho conqueror af Ulkdla, Is the twolftk 
eeotury, and malntiined Iherselver in a Moarishing condition for a long time, Dut upon tie coufuston ıhas, 
followed the murder of the Lord William Butpb, Earl of Ulster, in the reign of Kamard III, the sept of 
Hugh Boy O'Neil, who were inheritors af part of Tyrone, drooo tha Sarnen for Ihe most part out af It, and 
onfined them 10 » Title terrliorg In che-uth of ıhe Arda, called ıhe itle Ar, near the riser of Buange 
ford; and from that time Oe Ards eume to de called ihe Upper Chane-Mngbrboy, or Clancbein, from the 
ept of this Hugh; as Ihe Rout and Glyonos in the County of Antrim are, for the same rensen, ealled the 
Lower Clane-Hugh-boy, being pomenwed about Ihe same time by Ihe nme sept.” 

+ This South Claneboy, ko he reign of Quocn Elizabet)ı, wos able t0 make furty horse and eighty faot.—-In 
Ahln territory was a very anvage amd barbarous sept, enlled the Kellen given altogether to spoil and robbery,, 
groatly aftested to the Sootch, whom ihoy often hranght into the country for the sake af spoiling the sobjecta. 
"They contributed only according to pleaniro t6 the chieftain of South Clanchoy, and were able at ihistime to 
make no horsernen but twanty kerne and shot. Many of thlr family in sie degenerated Into she Iris eustome 
and manners, and were often in rebeillon against the Crown of England, and as often engngesl in hroils and 
lsputen batweon each other, wlilch in the event much diminished their strongth and power; e that, im the 
beginning of the selgn of Queen Elizabeth, they nuhmitted their disputen to the decian af Sir William Fltz- 
Willie, Lord Deputy, who then made a division between Roland and Rermund Sarago, of soverml tor 
and territorien in the Ardn. In Yith Kllzabrth, an net pannd for investing 'ho (Jucen withall the lands of’ 
Claneboy nnd the grent Arden that belonged to Shane O’Nenl, of tho sopt of O’Nsals, who joinenl in 
rebellion with the sajd Shane ; which tersltories were granted by patent the same year to Air Thomas Sayıh, 
tbe father, and Thomas Smyth, the son, upon condition that they should expol all the rebels aut of the aid 
Yandı, and plant the samo with fsichfnl suhjoets. That dhey honld meintain for every plowland ofane hundred 
and twenty seren one Rngllah foot noldier, armed after the Finglish manner ; and for evory two plowlunda one 
light horseman arme tho same way ; that they ahould attend for fourty days the Lord Deputy at all hosting 
in the enrldom of Ulster, and at ffinen days warning with the third part of all such horn and faot ma they 
«ovenanted to meintnin by thomid tenuren; that Ihoy should pny to Ihe Crown twenty ahillinge per annum 
ent for ever plowlnd." 
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"The town is very ancient, and retains its primitive character. Nearly in 
the centre stands a handsome octagonal building of hewn stone, decorated 
with canopied niches; it was no 
doubt formerly surmounted by m 
cross, of which, however, there are 
no remains. Over one of the niches 
is carvod the following inseription —— 
“ Theis armes which the Rebells 
threw down and defaced 1658, are 
dy de Leyal Bunough Beplace 
Elsewhere the date of its 

is recorded—1636. The 

“ armes” referred to appear to have 
been those of the Montgomeries ®. 


is said 
to have been born. Until lately it 
had bocn used.as ‘a yarn-mill; but it 
is now completely dilapidated. The artist has ee it into his sketech. 


BigtesergR 
a se ee 
Inte Marquis of 





"The origimal wettioment of thie ancient family In Ireland 4 singular and mmantie. They tree their 
amaatrz, in France, to Ahe agen of Prpio andl Chorlemagne and among thom were many “ firneus mon,” in 
opel that Gabriel Montgomery, whose renown In anna led toon unforsunate catwstroplie. When Henry II, 
wiroredec 1a übe dhrone of France, and during ühe eeromanlals of his marriage, he appointed a tourmament to 
Be Beld in Parix After having shiwered many of Ais oppanent” lancos, the king proposedl to lt witlt Ihe 
scscamplished Montgomery, an hononr which iho knlght deircd to deeline. The king, however, Imisted upon 
#rping hie akill, and Montgomery, whose lanco had been broken In the fiat ahock of iheir eneuunters omitiel 
An the agitatiom af the moment to. ihraw the fmgment zude. In the next chatge he truck the king, and a 
eplinter pamed through the vizarand entered hin 070, inficting a wound ef which he.died u few days aterwards: 
haring first, however, acquitted Montgomery of all blame, and atrictly enjeining that no harm should some 1» 
Anl ii consegnenee ofhe neckdent, Bit, distrusting ıho tempor of Catherine de Malici, Montgomery ihought 
Hi prudent to remove in England ; same years afterwards hr was taken by the Implanalle Cniherine, put 10 Ihe 

hehended, with the additional panalty of having his children degraded 10 eillanage, On hie muy 
te exceutkun he prunouneil ihis noble and memorablo sentenen In reference 10 Ihe punlahment infioted au 
bis ehildren "il hey haye not.Ahe virtun ta raine themmlvns again, I consent to thelr degradanion.” Of 
(übe name gallant face war that Sir Hugh Montgomery, who, about the yon 1600, ahtwined estate In Ihe 
‚mectlu of Irelomd: Ho wan the“ nah Lord of Braldstong,” and followed Famer I: from Beotland to Went- 
‚eimiter. Ill fordelied lands being Ken plenty enough, Sir Hugh coveucd a share, und contrived 10 get It 
4 gem with ahe freo consent of the forfiiting owner.’ We copy the stary an we Mind ii 1 
"#4 Con M’Nenle Mac Brian Bertagh O'Neile, Lord af the Clancboyen, making x grand delanch at Cmitle- 
‚rengl with his brothers, friends, and followers, nont Lin servants with runletin, to bring a supply of wine from 
Belfast ; where getting inioxientnd with liquer, they quarrelled with the garrison, and retummel to their 
master without wine, bleeding, and eomplaining that the soldiors had taken tho wine and easkr from Ihem by 
foren. Com eaumined into the matter wrieily, and extoring a confensien, that their number twiee needed 
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‚Another interesting structure, and one of a very olden time, has been also 
permitted to fall into decay. It is 
the church built in Newtown by the 
first of the Montgomeries*. Ofthe 
‚exterior—the ancient doorway, #0 
elaborately embellished— we pro- 
cured a sketch; the interior is used 
as a sessions-houso. We were given _ 3 
to understand that although a fine 
and beautiful example of architec- 
ture, no attempt whatever has been 
made to preserve it from sinking 
into rain. 

Ihe town of Newtown-Ards, 
and the country adjncent to it, along 
the banks of Strangford Lough, is 
the property of the Marquis of 
Londonderry. Tt would be difficult, 
to find a better managed estate, 
‚or more flourishing farmers, in the most prosperous of the Englieh eounti 








hat of the oldiern, reprosched them bitterly, and swore by his father's anal his noble ancentore’ anula, none 
of them ahould ever serve him or his family, If they went not. Instantly back and avenged Ihe aftront done te. 
him and themselves, by those few Boddagh Sassenaph Soldiers, an ho tarmed them. The serwants (nat 
yet sober) vowed to exeoute that revenge, and arming theinselvesin the best mnaner they «onld, returned to 
Delft, wunu)ted dhe garrisom, and killed one of Ihe soldiers ; bat were at length Nenten off and purmcd, 
some being wonnded and others killed, Within « week after, an ofMeo of Inquiry was hold, which fonnd 
Con, with hie friends, followers, and sorrants, guilty of Jerying war aguinnt Ihe queen ; and all, swhom the 
provost-marshal conld neize, were Impıisoncil, 

“Bir Hug Montgomery being iuformed. of this whole transaetion, and of Con’ Imprisonment, contrired 
hie cerapo; and by the amistance of Thomas Montgomory of Blsckstown, owner ofa inding vol with corm 
10 Carrickfergun, aesomplished it; ıho al Thomas, by making Tore 10 Ihe tawnemanhal’s danghter, called 
‚Anna Dodo, emured all nuspicion of his design und. afer coneorting he aflıir wilh Con, by eontrirance 
wii bie mistree, had an opportunity girem, 16 convey Lim by night on board his vers], me it wore by forne ; 
srhich bey privotely did, and (he next moming nerived with hin mafo at {he Zarggs in Scotland, whonee he 
wur eomluetei 10, and Kind)y recdred at Bruidstane.” 

Subsequenily, O’Nenlo entered Into Indentures with Montgomery to divido his estate wich lm, om 
nomditiom that he ahanld procnre bie pardan, The husinese was enily mannged } Ihe Irish ohleftakn ws 
graciounly received at oourt, and kimed th king’s honda bat n third slice of his mumerons entaten mn 
alloited to another Iucky follower of Jome—'* one Hamilton," The immense tmet of conmiry, * Clan- 
deboyen and Great Ardon’” was divided between them; and in 1613 Newiown was erented Into & vorporatiam. 
Montgomery wir erented npeor in 1692. The “one Hamiltan" wos the anrestor of he late Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, and former of ihe family ontiuleil * (he Lords Hamilton of the Arien." 

® Tiie building of Ihe ehurch mt Newtown In thus desoribsd In ** Ihe Ben MSS” Te passage 
alıo strikingly pietures the roxults that followed ** dhe anttlement af Uster 

“In be spring time, 1606, thow pasicher were naw more wosted il 
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The eounty of Down is pre-eminent for good landlords, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry ranks among the best of them. 

‘We encountered only admirably-constructed fürmhouses, well furnished 
with barns and byres, corn-fields and pasture lands, the natural richness of 
which had been enlanced by industry and well-applied science; every 
dwelling bore numerous tokens of comfort; every peasunt looked cheerful 
and happy; and we found, by ufter-inquiry, that these sigus of prosperity 
were not merely superficial, but that the noble owner of the soil, and his 
agents, under his directions, invarlably net upon the principle of “live and 
let live,” It is matter of regret that the Marquis is seldom a resident in the 
sounty of Down ; his beautiful soat—Mount-Stuart—a fow miles from New- 
town, hadı "a grievously sad aspect, tenanted as it is but by asolitary care-taker. 
The view from u small temple, built on the purest Grecian model, in the 


‚demesne, is exceedingly beautiful and magnificent, commanding a prospeet 
in sur of islands. It lies in the route to Grey- 


Baden a er ln re u nern 
‚o£ the inhabitante } for in all thone tırco pariahen aforcmald, thirty eabins coulıl not bo Found, 
Bereaf eine ml, hat Fufned, roofleı churchen, and a few vaultsat Grey Abley, and a suump of an old 
‚east in Newton, in euch of which «om gentlomen sheltarod themselves at their first coming over. But 
Si Hugh, in the mid spring, brought with him divern artißicern an ullhr, mnsons, carpenters, As They 
man uunda cottagen aud houha for themnclven, because sodn and mpllur of anben, alders, ad birch ircos 
(abowe thirty yanıı ald) with rushen for thateh, and buchen für wattlos, were at hand. And also they made 
wabolter of the mid stump of the suntlo fop Sir Hogh, whose resideneo was mostly thora, ae In the cwatre of 
ing supplied with meossmusion rum Belfast (bus six miles theuce), wbo, therefore, camo and act up & 
market in Newtown, for proßt for both tho towus, As likowise in the summer season (swicc, sometimes 
übrien, every work), they wero supplied from Scotland, as Donaghndeo was oflener, because but three hour’ 
mil from Port-Patrick, wbore ihey bespake proviions and neoensarien to Jade In, 10 be brought orer by Iheir 
‚oem or ıhat town’s bosts, whonever wind and wouiher served then, for there was a constant Aux uf puancngers 
onming Anily orr nen... 1607, yon might oe streets an tenements rogularly ant nut, and hausen ring, 
ws N were, out of the ground (like Cadmus's colony) on a sudlen, vo that these dwehlinge bosume towar 
iimsodistely. Yen mmong all this carı and indelatigable induntıy for their familien, a pluco of Gul’s honour 
en em, for, indeed, our forefathors were more plous Lan ourselren and 
we said utnp of (he old catle was »0 ropaired (na it wan in the spring time, 1606,) a miyht be 
BEEEBE Os foren mad have farb ugs and his vervants that winter, his piety mndo some 
(good store of pravisions It ihose fair seasons, towards roofng and fitzing tho chancel of that church, for the 
en and üherein he needeih not withdraw his own planters froun working for Uhemaelven, because 
ikere were Iriıh Oibeonet and Garsuns snough in his woods, to hew and draw timber for bis sanetunry ; and 

Abe general fie euntibution of Khe plautors, sono with money, oikern wlih handierafls, and many wich 
was vo greas and willingly givon, that the noxt year after this, befara winter, it was made desently 
'; and Bir Hugl had brought overat first &wo or throo chaplalns wich him for these parishen. In 
1608, some of ihe priory walls were roofedl and fited for his lady and children, and serrants 
(#hlch were miny) tn live in. Now everybody minded their trades, and tho plough and the spade, building 
‚Ste., in orchanls and gardens, and by ditehing in their grounds. The old women spun, 
EEE kaltting—and evorybody was lanocenily busy. Now Ihe 
‚rollen peaceable ge reoewel ; no »irife, contentlon, querulous lamyers, or Scottlah. or Irlah Keude between 

lat and faulen, und nurnamen, disturbing übe tranquillitg of thoso tnnos ; und the towns and tamplos were 
mmesteh, wilh other great works done, oven in troublesome yaarsı" 
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Abbey, to visit which we had made a day's journey to Belfast. We quitted 
the rond, however, a mile or two, to examine the interesting ruins of tie 


very  richly 
© endowed, and 
"said to have 
been originally 
founded by a 
St. Finian, son 
of Ultach, king 
of Ulster. At 
the dissolution, 
when it was granted to Viscount Claneboys, it appears to have been possessed 
of“ seven town-lands and the spiritualities of sixteen and a half besides.” 
Traces of extensive foundations may still be clearly made out; and of the 
ruina that yet remain there are some, parts of which indicate a high finish of 
workmanship. Mr. Burgess, by whom we were accompanied, made for us 
the sketeh we have given above; and while he used his pencil, we were led 
by another friend through long grass and dank weeds to look upon the tomb 
of one whose name is still green in the memories of thousands—wlıo loved the 
man, und mourn, not without bitterness approaching to fierceness, over the 
fato to which ho was subjected nearly half a contury ago. The grave contains 
the dust of the Reyerend Archibald Warwick, tie Presbyterian clergyman 
ofthe parish, “ hung in rebellion,” during the melancholy yenr 1798. 

"There were two old grey-headed Presbyterians in the churchyard—who 
rogarded the grave with undivided attention; the younger of the two was 
evidently a native of Scotland. His companion, we soon learned, had witnessed 
the execution of him who, however mistaken his views, was—if love of country 
and zeal to do it service can merit the title—a Patriot—a Patriot in the 
highest sense ofthe term. Tr was touching to hear the old man's hard, stern, 
voice tremble—ind to see the muscles of his firm-set mouth relax while he 
spoke of the Pastor, who, in love, was nearor to him than a brother. He stood 
‚ereetat the foot of the graye that had been green for many yeurs; and spoke as 
ifhe wished “ the strangers” to hear and remember his worda—and when his 
voice fultered, he did not appear ashumed of his emotion, but paused, removed 





—— 
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hie hat, and wiped the henry dew from his forchead, pushing back his white 
‚hair—and thus having regained his self-pomession, continued his theme, as if 
it had not been interrupted. No ordinary person could have ercated an 
attachment ofsuch an enduring nature in so stern and firm a man, as was he, 
whose affection had outlived his other feelings, Love is the first feeling that 
springs up within ‚our hearts, but if it be not the Sret to wither, it is often 
the first tochange ; in this man it had endured in all its freshiness, even to the 
‚end—for his body was bowed down towards the earth that would soon demand 
the shrunken frame which eontained a spirit that age could not chill, and a 
heart which misfortune had not ultorod. 

'  #@] was much his senior,’’ ho suid, “yet I wasleft when he was taken ;>— 
#0 brave, so disinterested—the love of his country was rooted in his heart, and 
flourished until death destroyed the life he held but in trust for his eountry's 
god. He was born to a high place on earth,” added the old man poetically, 
“but he was not destined to fill it; it was reserved for him in heaven, 
"Young, handsome, eloquent, and of a presence so endearing (hat those who 
Iooked upon him once never forgot him ; he commanded esteem while he won 
äffection. If he had been less engaging he would have been more fortunate, 
for then he could not have been regarded as an object of such danger to the 
‚Government, but as one to whom they would gladly havc extended mercyforthe 
sake ofconcilintion. I do not know,” he continued, " how it is, but wlıen we 
tegard those we loreand cherish it seems impossible that we should bear to 
be separated from them. thought when I looked upon his features that were 
rendered so composed, so dignißed by the approach of a deatlı which Alled the 
un all his friends with uncontrollable anguish—T thought it was not 
‚ survire the cherished boy Ihnd watched from infaney to 
was a wicked rebellion to God’s will, but I was reproved— 
who eounted death a triumph in the cause, I waareproved 
ortitudethat passcd all understanding. He stood atthe fatal 
rather than a vietim, and yet, triumphing before men, his 
his God. They had ordered a strong guard to prevent 












irts of the country to take the last farowell of s0 extra- 

£ jers held up their children, hoping that his eyes might 

on Ka, And strong men, who would have boon ashamed of tears, 
‚their hoads, and wept—yet there he stood, in the sight of the 
‚looked more like a congregation than a multitude come to view 
ee ttuhree God he was to meet within the et in 
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mind and body. He was, literally, in the centre of his church, dying a 
shameful death in the presence of hundreds to whom he had taught humility, 
eharity,and peace—their duty to God and their duty to their neighbour. He 
was within sight of’his own house; every cottage where he had been a comforter 
was in his view—for the spot upon which he was sacrificed was a height above 
the valley, upon the side of yonder lofty mountain ; his eye could rom over 
the landscape for many miles. He spoke a few words—their tone entered into 
my heart; butI could not comprehend their meaning—Iwas bewildered—God 
knows how I should have embraced death if by it I could have saved zrıs life. 
He prayed fervently, and then, while (as they told me, for in the assembly I 
‚could sec but one object) the soldiers turned aside in sorrow, the people—his 
‚oon people, burst forth into one loud hymn, filling the space with harmony; 
in tat burst of heavenly music he pussed away, and on it his spirit ascended 
to his Master.” 

Grey-Abbey was founded for Cistertian monks by Africa, the wife of 
Sir John de Courey, und daughter of Godfted, king of the Isle of Man, 
AD. 1193. It was destroyed by the army of O'Neil in the * great rebellion ” 
‚of 1641, and was never afterwards repsired. * The remains of the abbey,” 
says Dr. Stephenson in its brief History, “ show it to have been a large and 
sumptuous building. ‘The enst window of the church is a noble piece of 
Gothie structure, composed of three compartments, euch six feet and more 





wide, and upwards of twenty feet high. On each side the altar, in the north 
and south walls, is also a stately window of freestone, neatly hewn and 
carved, ofthe same breadth as the great east window, but something lower. 
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They are now grown over with ivy, which gives them an awful appearance, 
The cells, dormitories, and other buildings for the uses of the family, are in 
ruins; only enough remaining to trace. out the compase of ground which 
Re keraitire fang The vieinity of these ruins is beautiful and 
picturesgue; the residence of the heir of the Montgomeries immediately 
adjeinis them ; and a pretty little temple has been erected on the grounds, in 
order to afford accommodation to visitors ; the place being, as it ought 10 be, 
in high fayour with the townspeople of Belfast, who occasionally luxuriate in 
the delicious neighbourhood, 

‚From Grey-Abbey we took the main road to Donaghndee, a neat and 
‚Pprosperous town, only twenty-two miles distant froın Portpatrick, in Scotland. 
Its natural harbour is inclosed by piers and furnished with a lighthouse *. 
‚From Donaghadee we proceeded to Bangor,afamous “ city ofthe saints,"'in old 
times. Itis said to have been founded a.o. 556 by St. Comgall, wlıo established 
here an abbey ofregular canons; the fame.of its learning was spread ihroughont 
Europe; and its school—which “ St. Carthagus directed.”—became so cele- 
brated that it was rosorted to by students from all parts of the world ; nay, 
‚aecording to some writers, it was the germ out of which arose Oxford ; for when 
King Alfred “ founded or restored that university, he eent to the great school 
‚of Bangor for professors.” “ It hat even been controverted,” says the writer 
of the Down Survey, “ whether the arch heretic Pelagius was of this Bangor 
‚or. of Bangor in Wales. But we shall cheerfully give him up to whoever thinks 
kim worth claiming.” Early in the ninth century the estublishment was 
subjected to the merciless visitations of the Danes ; who, it is said, in the 
‚yeax 818, massacred the abbot and above nine hundred of the monks; the 
total number of monks who were at that period residing there being about 


= Th ahbey ihn gung deerbed In Ihe od work entithed the Montgomery MSS.—* Neue and in 
e of Rosemeunt-house, are ıha walls of a large ablıy of curions work (rinated in Tireowen’s vebelllon) 
en patents Absthium de Fugn Dei; in Irish, Monestrelen; in Enplich, Grey (or 
‚the order of fryara whoenjoyed it; and had, in aucent innen, Velongei thereunto, all it 
Bor iu spirtmallbus ot tomparalibur, conferred by De Conrey,.at tie instance of ls wife, Ihe 
‚Tele of Man's daughter, as Cambden roports (if E remeinber aright) In the annales af that Inland 
also divere lands and then in Ahe county of Antritm, Campion reports that (he nid 
and Comer, were bullta.o. 1198 and 1199; but inall my researchen I could not And Agusen or 
Fan abbey ar of tho caatlen aforemnid, to denote Ihe year when they were ereeted ; and 
Wiews he walls and ruines of his monastery, will allow many yeurs t0 the building. The church thensor 
we im gar „and alaicd, and re-edifyed, and a yeard thereunto wallcd abont, and u compotent atipend 
for dba hy übe mald first Lord Montgomerz ; and, in a.0. 1085, it was nein oofed aguln Iıy ho hair of 
‚Monıgomery, and by cantributions of gentlemen concorned thorein.” 
is ihe Sootehh mai) station, anıl has a magnifieent harbour. It ie now found, hawover, 
| zomnegjsence of ihe strong tides {u the channiel, that polnt In mot {he beat, and perlinps Dolfant will be 
ultkmately fixed upon au the station, 


= 
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three thousand. The old castle of Bangor stands upon the quay; it is 
in good. condi+ 
tion, and retaius 
tokens of huge 
strengili, 

Through the 
whole of this die- 
triet—theBarony 
of Ards, and that 
‚of Onstlereaggh— 
a large propor- 
tion of the pea- 
santry are em. 
_ ployed in what 

is  technically 
termed “ flowering ""—embroidering muslin, chiefly for the Glasgow manufac- 
turers, who supply the unwrouglit material, and pay fixed sums for te work- 
manship, The workers cam generally about three shillings a weeck—a email 
sum—but as the majority ofthe inmates of a cottage are similarly employed, 
sufficient is obtained to procure thenecessaries oflife ; and, indeed, some of its 
luxuries, for the interiors of many of the cabins presented an aspect of eheer- 
fulness and comfort- We found upon inquiry from the sources best informed 
upon the subject, that the number of girls oceupied in this branch of industry 
nay be thus stated ——Between 2000 and 3000 girls, from five to twelve years 
of age, employedat veining, at wockly wages averaging from 1+. 6dı to 9. 6d.; 
sewers employed nt needle-work for Belfast houses, between 2000 and 3000, 
at weckly wages averaging 3s.; about 10,000 employed as needle-workers 
for Glasgow houses, at weckly wages averaging 4s. 'Thus, upwards of 
30002. are paid, weekly, in the north of Ireland, for the manufneture of 
needle-work. Nearly the whole of the work sent from Glasgow to London, 
and other parts of England, is produced in this distriet. It is bleached im 
Scotland, and sold as “ Scoteh work." The manufacture is chiefly of collars, 
eufls, &e. 

From Bangor to Belfast the road passes along Belfast Lough, or Carrick- 
forgus Bay—a beautiful harbour, to which we shall more particularly refer 
when we describe the most cheering, interesting, and prospering of all the 
towns of Ireland. "The banks on the Down side are extensively wooded; and 
the scenery, all along, is very charming ; now and then, the high hills on the 
‚Antrim borders are scen to great advantage; and the beauty of the country 
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through which we pass is enhanced by the aspect of industry producing 
improrement that everywhere presents itself. As we near Belfast, on 
this road, there are many. interesting objects; not only in reference to 
modern improwements, the results of 
well-directed and well-reeompensed 
industry, but to remains of remote 
ages. The ruined church of Kuock- 
breda forms an exceedingly pie- 
turosque object considerably elevated 
above the valley of the Lagan, and 
commanding a fine view of the town 
and Lough. The church is rapidly 
mouldering to decay ; little of it now 
vemains, 


Our tour thus far through the 
eounty of Dowu has been limited to 
its coast*; nor will the interior call 
for very particular notice. The 
towns.of Dromore—the ancient epis- 
eopal see—Hillsborough and Ban- 
bridge #, are populous and extensive, 
and are supported chiefly by the 
produce of linen in the various 
branches of: tlie manufacture; a “ 
subject, however, that will be more fitly introduced in treating of Belfast— 
the great mart for the commodity. 





= An #5 much of this eounty lies along the cost, it would nammmally bo supponad that its faherl are 
extenalre; but dhe ordinary caunen which have impeded Ihe Faherien on all other parts of Ihe cosst, such ar 
arögunted notlons, want of capital, Improvidenee, Inufelent eloihing, &e.,exist here too. In addition to 
bis, It appraredl in exidenee before a commitiee of Ihe House of Commons, Ihat the young fıh (grat/) are 
desiroyed in rest uumbers, shout Dundrum Bay and Kilkecl, when they are totally unft for any wieful 
purpose. 


# The Rörer Bann wıw at one period famous for its pearl fsbery, and pearts are will occaslomally found 
Were. In the old Down Survey we find the following partieuları, = Tho poarls are faund in freshrwnter 
muneler, In shape und colour like ühe son muneles, but of a langer size ; the «halle of whleh are sometimes 
red by die poorer peuple inniend of apoons, The fah of ühis muscle cuts Tik the oyster, is of a dark green 
euleız, and soon eormupis; but being of an inaipid, diengreeablo taste, It is soldam eaten even hy the por. 
Arie hell je fstened hy two enrtilagen, one at «sch end, and In ıhle partieular difers from the oyster and 
öltop, which have only one In the middle, Sir Rohort Reading (in netter 10 the Royal Bnciety, date 
Tank Oct., 1688) from hie own experience gives an aceouns of these eh, and Ihe inauner of fing for ihem 
Km some risens In Ah enunty af Tyrone ; which, ns (1 dies Nte from the Nano prmetie, applisable 
bene. He tell iin He mw Ihe münchen Iying in part opened, putting farth fheir white fins, like a tangue 
wat se ihe mon, wliich direct dio aso ef the firher to ihem, being otherwise back as che stones in Ile river. 
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The people of the county Down, as a whole, are of Seoteh origin. 
There are, of course, numerous exceptions; but so small a proportion 
do they bear to the whole, that the lowland or Ayrshire dialect was 
commonly spoken all over the county till about the middle or towards the 
‚end of the last century. At this moment a sort of mongrel Scotch is spokeni 
in and near Ballynahinch, Dromara, Snintfield, Combe, Killinchy, Holywood, 
Bangor, Newtonards, Donaghadee, Kirkeubbin, Portaferry, &c. “The near- 
nes” of this county to the Mull of Galloway has made the districts, on the two 
sides, scarcely distinguishable; and the stream of Scottish population can 
be traced most distinctly from Donnghadee and Bangor, upwarde to the 
interior, In the eastern part of the parish of Hillsborough, the Scottish 
dialect and religion are still preserved; its western extremity is among the 
colonists of James I., where the dialect is much more interesting, being # 
mixture of pure English with that of the olden time. The eastern district of 
the county, about Ardglass, lies opposite to the Isle of Man, and is one of the 
nearest points to any English sea-port. Hence, the settlers there at an early 


That the backs of the ahells above the hingen, an which tho valven open, are hroken and bruiscd, and diwover 
Abe sevoral crusts and scalen that form iho abell, which (ho thiuke) I» caused by grost stonen driven over Ihem 
dy de Impetuonity of Ihe Doodas "The insiden of the ahnlls aro of a pearly colour, and of a substance like & 
fat pearl, especially when first opened ; and he was told by an ingenious porsan om Ihe spa, that he had 
observed Io nome ahells under iho first coat a liquor orient and elcar, that would were on Ihe premure of 
dhe finger | bus chat much « muscle never had a pear} ; and Sir Robert judgen this liguor to be the Irue 
mother of pearl. He tells us uhat Ihe pearl lie in dhe too ar Leiser end of he shell, ar the extremity of Ihe 
got, and out of Ihe body af ıhe Ah between Ihe two Alma that line ihe shell. Me is of oplnlon {with some 
matumist) uhas che pearl aunwers 10 Ihe stone in othor animals, and, like that, increneih. by several erusıe 
growing over one another, which appears by pinching Ihe pearl in m vice, when Ihe npper coat will ernck and 
Nenp away s and that his stone is enst off by the muscle, and voided m it ie able. 

le afems % ıhat Ihe shell» containing the best pearla are wrinkled, twisted or Vunched, and not smooıh 
and equal ar ihose (hat have uone ; which to finhers »o woll know, that thougl hey are curefully watcherl, 
yet they will open such ahells under the water and ennoral iho prarlı. Tint those pearla, If once dark, will 
nover elsar upon any alteration in the health or age of the mmunele; and that if Ibe first sond be lack, all Ihe, 
‚eoate suporinduced will be «londed.” Mo addı, “hat a vert number of fair merchantable pewls are offered 
10 sale ovory suinmer amize, summe gentlemen of the country making good adrmalage thereof. Tr he saw 
‚one pearl bought für Mfiy shillings that weiglei thirtysaix carnts, and was vulued at forty pounde; and that 
had it oem as oloar ar some others produced with ily would have beon very valuable. That n miller found 
paul, which he sold for four pounds ten ohillinge 10 a man ıhat sold it for ten pounds, who dispmed of it 
10 the Lady Glenaw)y for thirty pounds, with whom he mw it in. necklace, for which ahe refused elghny 
potnds from the old Duchest of Ormond”” 

The commen method of Aahing for ihens museles in the Bann is very almple In che warn monihn, 
while she river In low and clewr, the poor people wade into he water, and some with kheir (oes, some wih 
wooden tongues, and other with sharp slicks Ahruat into {he opening of Ihe ahells, take them up. But these 
mothod« can be praciled only in ballow water ; whereus Ihe large muscle and the grenier qunniitien are 
found in doop smosch water, as is enperienecd In Ihe pearl foherien of Ihe East and West Indien, where they 
fa by dlvers somerlmes above aixty feet under water. I dredges, or ouher mechanical contrivancen, were 
used 10 fh the deep watere of the Hann, Ihey tight probably meet with better auece in Ihe size, and, It 
may be, in the eolour of he peneln.” 
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‚period, as well as at present, were English, as its castles and towers amply * 
prove. The remains of three or four are still in existence, and it appears 
from Harris that they formed part of a long range of “ booths ” for the sale of 
merchandise, open towards the land for the purposes of trade, and having 
loopholes towards the sea, with a view to defence. The English settlers 
spread to a little distance round; hence in Downpatrick, as well as in 
various other towns of Ireland, the three lending streets are the English, 
Irish, and Scotch quarters, respectively, Until about a century ago, an 
extensive “ Irish-speaking”” population existed near Downpatrick ; but they 
have all disappeared ; and the only traces of the language are to be found 
in the mountainous distriets, where the people are almost exclusively Irish, 
or in the neighbourhood of Carlingford Bay at the south, The English 
seitlera under the various Knights of the Plantation of Ulster, spread up 
the valley of the Lagan, meeting the Seotch and Irish on the banks of 
the Lagan, from Belfast to Lisburn, then by Hillsborough (formerly called 
Crommelin, or the village of the crooked stream, and changed by Sir Moyses 
Hill to “Hillburrough”), Druibh Mor (Dromore), and “the bridge of the 
‚Baun?” (Bannbridge), At various points of this line, the people are as 
distinet in religion, dialect, habits, wealth, and other characteristics, as their 
respective nations are on the opposite sides of the border. It is even said 
that a Down farmer (Scotch) can be known from an Antrim one (English) 
in a fair or market, by his “ hardness in driving a bargain ®,” 


* The names of ıhe people are interenting, both ar illnstrating their origin, ond u ahowing the 
extmorlinary eorruptions which namen sometimes undergo. When the Gmomer of Ihe Debatenble land, near 
Coalisle, had made ihemaslves odious to the people on both ulden of iho border, they were obliged to emigmie 
An large numbers. Some of ıhem wettled on tho narth coat, near Bangor, and bence the name Gmemsport 
(now Grosmspor!). The word, however, war not carofülly presorved, nor indeed was it powible to proserme 
(words of wer kind puro, Uhst passed rapkdly from mich 10 monih, and were rarely commilted to writing : 
secanlingly we have Cirasıe, Oralınm, Grimes, Groom, &. The ** clan Saragen of ho Arden"" had curly 
efeeted m settlement, and their prodabary attacks on Ihe nativor In varlors parts, but chisly on the clan 
Mae Gilhmore, mece feltnererelg. During tho varlouscontentlons in Sootland, maltinden of the people one 
rer Velseland. The proncribed clan Mac Gregor (soe Sir W. Soni’s Prelimioney Dimertation to Rob Ray) 
Asigeaieı here in great numbers, and their descendants are still ta ıd under the namen of Grier, Greer, 

p, e.—the Mae being in general droppod. In the mehellione of 1715 and 1745, 1a well ns during 

» trouhles, many came ovor, but in general dho names haro undergone m grent change. The 
Mac Kiunosn from ihe Inle of Skyo are num Mae Kenna, Mac Kean, Mac Cannon, &. ; Muc Nil is 
Mar Neice, Mences, Munnie, Mani, &io. In the English disiriet ihn soldiers Kirat introdued by Cromwel) 
bare transmitted their Engl namen, Standheld, Tumer, Taie, Johmen, Thomson ; ihe stilore from 
Conway in Wales ar still kmown as Welsh, Price (ap Rico), Hughor (originally ap Hugb), &. The Irish 
ame are omally altered (0 a more English euphany, indeed in the Irish statutes English names 
wlieh explalcn the origin of some eurious patronymias uwunlly mid to haro originated with 











Famueh valuable Infurmatiaon relative 10 the onunty of Down, we are indebied 10 Mr. A. Hume, the 
Kaghah master im dhe High School, Mount Sirset, Liverpoal, He announeen far early publication # 
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Soon after entering the county of Down, we began to feol we were in 
another country; in a district, at least, where the habits as well as the looks 
of the people were altogether different from those to which we had been 
aocustomeil. We neither eneountered the sallow countenances, illuminated 
by brilliant black eyes, and shadowed by the long silken dark hair, of the 
Milesian Irish; nor those of the round, rosy, soft Munster beauties, who 
seem very pietures ofrognish good-humour, and are always ready to laugh 
with you, or at you, as occasion server. The füces we now met had a square, 
stolid, “ look-forward ” sort of expression ; the cheek-bones were high and 
broad ; the eyes somewhat sunk, and rather blue than either black or grey ; 
—ihe complexions, in general, were what they term “sandy ” in Ireland : 
—several of the heads of the children being decidedly “red.” Both men 
and women wore neat and well-mended clothes, Tartan shawls, ribands, and 
even waistcoats, intimated our close approximation to the Scottish comst. 
We met a little rosy girl, and her replies to our questions proved that we 
had left behind us the soft, woolly brogue of the south, and should, for some 
time at all events, hear nothing but the hard, dry rasping of the Scottish 
accent, the economic tones of which disdain to give an iota more breath or 
expression to a word than is absolutely necessary to render it intelligible. 

“ Where are you geing, my dear?” we inquired. 

“ P’ım ganging to seule,” was the little maid’s reply. 

“ And where do you live?” 

“Is it whar I leive ?—joost wi! mee faither and mee mither.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Joost sax,”" And of she trotted, apparently regretting that she had 
wasted so much time upon inquisitive travellers. We entered the cottage 
she had quitted; and, though we confess to our affection for the soft sonthern 
uccent, we would most sincerely rejoice to see the same habitual industry and 


work that promiien to. ba of rare lu —on “The Langunge cf Ulstor." His announcement Is ıhus 

" The attention of dhe wrlier Ins been oceasionally direeted ta this work for sovern] yon; during which. 
tie has been aidedl in the collection of materials by various lteruny lands, 16 will be divided inte three 
maetionn, as Follow :—I. An Analysis of ihe Language of Ulster ; in which the various forms ofexpremion, 
Afering from pure oglioh, will be sateil and accnunzed für. The laws of language flustrated by.thens 
pecullaritien will be carefülly poinsed out; and sovaral intermting Arts will he naticed, partieularly al. 
sonnexion. of modern vulgarlame with he Tangungo of past age II, A Glossary of Words and Phranes, 
Fach word will be referred to Abs «xplanatory parsgraphs In the precerling necifon ; and he more Important 
‚omos will bo Aluntrated by appropriate quotatlons, IT. Fläustrations af the Dialect ; oonanting of wrong 
readinge, salrctions from the Hibernian claseie wrllers, tralilonnrg ballıa, proverla, de, An Xhe peculisritier 
‚f the dlalet, wehlah is ehameteristic of Ihe Island, are all contain, wliha few in ibat of Uster, a complete 
toeatlse on &be Inınm Dissen will uecemarily be included in the honk. 
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painstaking in the south as in the north. The cattage, though small, was 
neat and orderly; the man was working at his loom ; his wife was spinning, 
rocking the cradle with one foot, and turning her wheel with the othor ; while 
an elder girl was carding flax. We observed a peculiarly-formed candlestick 
upon the dresser. Itis used very generally, through- 
out the district, for burning the pecled rush soaked 
in tallow. ‘There were very few articles of fur- 
niture ; but there was a large Bible on a book=shelf, 
made evidently on purpose to support: it; the holy 
'book was covered with a well-worn, dark green 
taztan ;and there were two or three smaller volumes, 
and a few old numbers, stitched together, of“ Cham- 
bers’ Journal ;” there was also a menl-chest, and 
the woman told us that the pot, which hung upon x 
the crook ready to be turned over the fire when ** 07 

it was time to prepare dinner, contained greens and potatoes mushed 
together, with a small portion of pork chöpped into squares—poor enough, 
the English reader will say; but those who know Ireland will wish that 
all the peasantry fared as well. We looked out of the window ; the little 
patch of ground enlled a garden was well cultivated, and a boy was busily 
‚oecupied in trenching a piece, from which cabbages had been removed; 
tiere was tlıe usual northern group of orange lilies. "Though the woman did 
not invite ss immediately t6 sit down, with the rendy hospitality and cheerful 
manner of a southern, yet the few words she spoke were full of meaning, 
and she was pleased with our well-earned commendation of her industry. 

“ In the country,” she said, “ a puir mon an’ his family could mak out 
life,by God’s help; for the earth was gracious, and every blade was a blessin'; 
but it was hard for those in the close toone to put up wi’ starvation, an’ not 
‚even the clear sky to look at.” 

The boy in the garden was so unlike the other two children, that we in- 

if’he was their son. 

‚She snid, not their dorn son, “ though I love him as weel as if Thad suflered 
‚the same pain for him I did for my sin. He’s my husband’s brother's child ; 
and his fayther and mither are gune their an galt to Canada ; an’ if they find 
a’ prosperin’, why they’ll send hame word, and we’ll follow. The bairn was 
weakly when they went, and so I askod him to bide, for it's ill movin’ in a 
strange kintree wi’ sickness.” 

And shall you not be sorry to leave your own country?” 
“= Ay,” said the weaver, who now joined the conversation for the first time, 
on ae D 
* 
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and spoke with a less northern accent than his wife; “ay, that I will; and 
there is a text against it. It is written—‘ Dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.’ ” 

“ Awecl,” answered the woman, in a tone and with a manner which 
proved her the more adventurous person of the two; “but the Israelites 
were commanded to depart out of the lan’ o’ Egypt. Now, you wad hae 
remained suner than quit the lan’ 0’ bondage you were born in.” 

“ Ah!” observed the poor fellow, shaking his head, and speaking to us of 
his wife ; “ she left her ain canny Aberdeen when she was a wee bairn, and 
came ower to Belfast, and that unsettled her airly; but I wasborn in yon bed, 
and followed mygran’fayther an’gran’mither, and my ain parents, out ofthat 
door to their graves, and I thought to lay beside them. I’Il no’ quit the 
auld place till I ken mair of the new, and sae Itauldthe wife: but women,” 
he added, smiling, “ are aye for gadding; we might gang farther and fare 
waur than in the county Down, bad as times are.” 

To this we most cordially assented; it was new to us to hear the words of 
Scripture quoted in an Irish cottage, by a mere peasant. The woman’s 
admirable Scotch thrift came out at the conclusion of the, certainly not 
ungentle, strife. 

“ Weel, weel,” she exclaimed, “ Alick, yee’ll joost do as you like at the 
end, ga’ or stay. It wa’d break my heart to see you mourn the country 
when you’d be far frae it; and it would break my heart to bring up the 
children to meesery ; but, come what may, there’s nae harm in savin’ all we 
can, though sometimes it’s nae mair nor a ha’penny a-weck, again’ a saft 
day, either at hame or abroad.” 


MONAGHAN. 


Tre inland county of Monaghan, in the province of Ulster, is bounded 
‚on the north by the county of Tyrone, on the south by that of Meath, on the 
east by the counties of Louth and Armagh, and on the west by those of 
Fermanagh and Cavan. According to the Ordnance Survey, it comprises 
an area of 327,048 statute acres, of which 9,236 are unimproved mountein 
and bog, 6167 are under water, and the remsinder are cultivated land. In 
1821 the population was 174,697; in 1831 it amounted to 195,536. Tu 
baronies are five—Cremorne, Dartree, Farney, Monnghan, and Trough. 

The county was anciently called Mac Mahon’s country, from the powerful 
sept who ruled it, and who proved very troublesome neighbours to the eurly 
English settlers—manifesting a strong indisposition to part with their lands at 
the command of the Anglo-Norman intruders. The earliest of them having 
entered into a treaty with the native chieftain, confided to him the two forts 
he had erected ; which Mac Mahon soon afterwards deserted and destroyed ; 
and when questioned concerning his breach of faith, proudly answered that 
“he had not bound himself to keep stone walls, and scorned to shut himself 
up within so dreary a dwelling, while his native woods were near at hand 
to give him shelter and afford him protection.” The brave and haughty 
ohießs continued their opposition to the English settlers down to the period of 
Elizabeth, when the representative of the clan was taken and hanged, his 
Sounty was made shire-ground, and divided according to the baronial arrange- 
ment which it still retains®. The strong arm of power was, however, unable 


= The eireumsnanees connected wilh this legal murder are remorded by old Rynes Marpsan—an 
wuiheeity Inyno scan» over indulgent to he Irish elnus or their chieflalum “+ About &hls time [An, 1500] 
Mas Aahowne, ehieftaln of Monsghan, died, who In his Mifetime Imd surrendered ihis Ads connirey, held 
üy Tianietry, ihe Teiah Law, into har Majestios handa, and received a regrant Uheresf, under the dran 
mal of England, to Liam und hie beire male, and for defiult of auch, to his Vrother Hugh Roc Mas 
‚with other zemainder. And this man dylag without heires malen, his mid broiher came up 

1a übe state, that he might bo wotiled in hie inhoritanen, hoping 10 be eountenunced and cherished as het 
‚Patontoe, bat he found (a she Irich any) that he ewuld mot be admittod Hill he had promised tn 

ghve abo sine Inden) euwen (For such and no wiher are the Erlah briben). After be war imprivoncd (Ahr 
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to subduehis descendants ; and when, during the reign of James IL, the famous 
attorney-general, Sir John Davies, made, with the lord-deputy, atour of inspec- 
tion into the county, their forces were compelled to encamp in the open field, 
 pitehing their tents about a quarter of a mile from Monaphan town,” which 
the historian describes as “ not deserving the name of a good village,” while 
af the Mac Mahons he reported that “ undoubtedly they arethe proudest and 
most barbarous sept among the Irish; and do ever soonest repine, and kick, 
and spurn at the English government*." New titles to lands were given; 


Ads aa for Allg I part of Ahle payment), and within few dales again inlargeid, wich. promise that to. 
Kal Depsty himself would go ts soule hin in hie eountrey of Monaghan, whlther his lordıhip tooke his, 
journey shorty after, with him n hie company. At Iheir Arst nerivel, the gontloman was elapt in holt, and 
within two dayen after, Indiwd, arralgucd, and exveuted, ot his ewoe house, all done (as ihe Irish aid) by 
auch officers as Aho Lord Deputy aatried wich hm to that purpose. Te Aral mid, be was found guilty by ® 
juny of sonliiore, but no gentlemen or freeholdern, and that af Ihem foor English ouldiers were wufferel to 
800 nad come at plensure ; but ihe other, belng Trink kerne, were kept straight, and miarred, UI] ihey found 
him guilty. The trenson for wllch he was condomnol, wur because sonne Awo yecrca before, he pretending a 
ront due unto him out of Ihe Ferney, upon that protenee levied forces, and #0 marching inte the Feray In 
warlike ınannıor, made » distreme for aho mune (which by tho Fnglich law may perhaps bo troamn, but iin 
that eounurey, never befüre subject to law; It wan thought uo rare thing, mor grent offenen). The gresusst 
part of’ Ihe enuntrey was dividoil between faur gentlemen of that name, under a yoercly rent to tho queene, 
and (as they wid) not without payment of a good fine under hand. The marshall, Sir Henry Bagnall, 
Nm zurt of Abe euuntrey, Capinin Zfenstows was unde senenchall of ihe eountrey, anıl had the geutleumu'e 
hiofe house, with 0 portion of and, and to divere other smaller portions of lands were asigned, and Ihe Triah 
yarod not to say Uhnt thers men wers all Iho contrivors of hie denih, and that orery one paid something für 
his abare. _Hereupon the Tri of that name, bexiden the former alleputionn, exelaimed hat helr kinsman was 
treacherously exeeuted, to nutle the queen to his land, nnd to extiayulsh the name of Mac Muhoune, and 
bat hie aubetance waa diviled between ihe Lord Deputyand the marshall—yen, that n parndon wıs offered to 
one of ho Jury for hie son, being in danger of Ihe law, upon condition heo would consent to find Alla his 
kinsman guliy, Certalao it in, ihat upon Mac Muhowne's exocution, heart-burnings and Toıhlngs of the 
Kaglich gnsurnment began La grow in the narthorne Tordı against the wtate, and thay ahunne uch ae 
they could, to admit any sheriffee or any English to Ivo amang them, protending 1» feure like practisen u 
overthraw them.” ? 

* Ofxhe mode adoptei by she attorney-general 0 humble the pride of ıhe Mae Mahons, and bring their. 
‚people under ahelter of the wingı of the Knglish government, we have s strikäng and charasterlatlo ante 
in he “ Jotor of Sir John Davior to Robert Barl of Sallabury.”  Tonching ıho aorvieo performed ia thla 
‚sountey by tbo justicos of Ansize 5 albels they found fer prisoners in the gaalı, dho most part belt build by 
Sir Kind. Ianey, to the end the fort where Iho gnal In kopt might nat be peatered wilh Aheu ; yet when 
wich an were baflod came In upon their recogninancen, the number was greater Uno wo expected. Ote 
grand juty wus so well chonen, aa they found with good expesitlon al} che bille of Indietment true ; hut om 
he other sido, the Jurien, that were Impunnellod for trial of the prisaners, did aequit them as fast, and found 
Ahem not guilly} which wheiher i1 was done for farour, or fir fear It in hard to Judge: for Ahe whole eounty, 
‚sonsisting of Ahree or four names only, vis. M‘Maboune, M’Rena, M‘Cabo; and O‘Connaly, the chief war 
ver of 000 of. those names, and. of these namen Ihle Jury did comniat; so ahnt It wus Impamible to try him 
dut by bie kingmen, and therefore it was probahle Ihat the malafastore were asquitted for fayonr + buton Ihe 
‚other part, wo were Induced to think that far might bo ho amuıse | Fornmuch as Ihe poor peoplo seemed very 
unvilliog 10 be sworn of the Jurien, alleging. that If shoy eondemned any man, bis ftienda In revengge world 
tob, or burn, or ill them for it; and that ihe like mischjet had happencd 10 diverse jurors since the last 
session holden here : such is the barbaroun malieo and Implety of this people. Notmithstanding, when we 
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the old ones having been of course “ found defective,” being indeed no 
other than those derived from “old time;” and all diffieulties having 
been adjusted—the troops being all the while close at hand—“ his lord- 
ship, the lord-deputy, did,” according to the testimony of his attorney- 
gencral, “ make the year a year of jubilee to the inhabitants of this eounty 
‚of Monaghan.” 

The county is described by old writers as being not only mountsinous, 
but covered with wood; the mountains endure, but the forests have long 
since vanished. The lakes, of which there are many, are, however, of con- 
siderable beauty, and supply abundant suhjects for the peneil of the artist. 





We supply an example, borrowed from a lough which divides Monaghan 
from Cavan, close to the lovely demesne of Lord Cremorne, in the barony of 
Dartree, In the distance is seen, peering above luxuriant folisge, the spire 
‚of Kilerow church. 

The prineipal town of the county is the town of Monaghan, from which, 


had punliheil one Jury with good round Ancs and Imprisonment, for aequitting some prisoners, eontrary to 
direct and pregnast ovldenen, another Jury being Impannclled for winl of others found two notorioun wale- 
Mietern guilty ; wherwof one was a notablo fhief, and Ihe other a receiver of thieven; hal which were 
pewmently euocnted, und their exneution struck sonne terror in Iho best men of the couniry; for Ale beeh, 
wbich äbey cat In thelr bousen, is für Ihe most part wtolen out of Abe English Pole; amd for that purpose, 
(entry one of them koepeih a cunning thlef, which he callcıh his Cater. Deian Ogo MIN and che 
Ar MiRorie, two of Ihe prineipal gentlemen beforo named, were indicted for Ihe recoiving of such stealiha ; 
but aboy scknowledging their faul» upon their kneca before my lord-deputy, had their pardon granted unto 
hm ; s0 that 1 belleve stolen Aosh will not bo »o swoet unto them hercafter."" 
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indeed, the county is said to have taken its name, derived from Muinechan, 
the dwelling of the monks, although all traces 
of monastic establishments have disappeared 


‚from its vieinity. Vestiges of ancient structures, 
either of religioushouses or castellatedmansions, 
are indeed rare throughout Monsghan; and 
in this respeet it forms a singular contrast to 
its immediate neighbours, Armagb, Louth, and 
Down. The abbey of Clones is perhaps the 
only ecclesiastical building of which any re- 
mains exist; and these are of small account ; 
but adjoining them is one of the für-famed 
and long-famed Round-towers: thecap isgone; 
the doorway is nearer to the ground than 
usual; and it possesses another somewhat pecu- 
liar feature, being composed of rough stones 
without, and of smooth stones within. Ofrelice 
of a more remote antiquity Monaghan has its full share, druidical temples 
and raths being found in nearly every district of it*, 


® Within the present year x aingular discorery was made about threo miles from Monaglanz from iu per- 
feet atato of preservation it forma a most curious relie of antiquity. Ih nn Anclont struetune—a dwelling« 
house, Aman who ind resently got pomension of Ihe farm upon which it is tunted went 10 remove an 
undghtiy hillock in m small mendow elone to his cottago; thin litle fi had been reclnlined a few years ago 
after the turf had von aut off it, and Atom itto Uho amall lako of Keshlin (nbout three bundred yardı belom 
18) war, in dho memory of am old man Hiring near it, one coutinued heath moor, with several spaden dep of 
tur under iss and he bad seen seven splia denp of kurf cut off tn hillock which formed Ihe zoof of ıhe, 
haus, The wuter wall is fortyssie fort hy about sintenn. Outside tho antrance is a semicireular courtyurd ; the 
base of ıhe wall aurrounding It, as well as al he other walls, Is somponod of large rough stone, some of ihene 
sovenal tonn weight, nianding om dhehr onda, sumeihäng like Stonchonge, The entrunco diridcd tho nemlcinen 
Nar wall into &wo equal sogmeniz, and was formed wiıh ıwo larger stones ihan the oihers, nuffidently apart 10 
admit a man with easo, Inside the ontrance was an oval apurtiment about twelve feot by eight, wileh war 
urched over from wirhin about four feet af dhe base, The arch mas componci of fat ntaren of different sinen, 
0 carefully seleeied and Aitcd (ihough there was not a cut stone in the whole building), that the point of a 
petiknifo eonld seareely he insert betwocn them. Kach stone projeeted adout a quarter of an inch aver Ihe 
undernenth one, wi] (hey met at ihe top of ihe roof, which was about six feet from the ground, 
Abe entranee, at lo oiher side of Ude room, wen = aituflar entrauce into the lobly wbich lei surakght to the, 
other extremiry of Ihe building, and in which were siz other aparunents, all square and built and raofed in 
die same manner ae Iho First oval ono. The two Manding stonen Forming 
into (he eorridor stood somcwhat narrower Yhaz hose of dhe privcipal part, 
ne particular part, as it were from the weupons of tie Inhabitants retuening rom their bunting or plundering 
esearions. The whole of the Aoor inside was flagged with alube of the sum stone, and the mutade of 
bo roof covered with the same matorial, wich is Ihe most romarkablo eircumstance connceted with it, as he 
nearent frecstone quarry Is on Corrommore wountsiu in Perumungl, about tmenty miles roun tin place, and 
Abe stone ıhere don mot split inte alabs, and is of m quite difesent grain, the former exseily resermhling 
‚Abe Seoich mundstone found along tho Ulyde. Homo maintain that this antigue piece of strhiteeture mans 
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As the county of Monaghan affords us but a scanty supply of materials of 
an original character, we shall avail ourselves of an opportunity to relate 
some anecdotes illustrative of the habits and peculiarities of the “good 
people ;"—the good people of Ireland being, as everybody knows, fairies. It 
is necessary, indeed, that we should no longer postpone the treatment of this 
subject ; for in the comparatiyely matter-of-fact north, they lose their reputa- 
tion and their influence, and cease to extort that respect, arising from fear, 
with which they are still almost universally regarded in the mare poetical 
sonth. A belief in fairies is certainly on the decline throughout: Ireland : 
national schools are ruining their repute ; education is turning their memo- 
ries into a mockory; and little growing-up urchins are found absolutely to 
laugh at the tiny beings about whom their fathers have so many stories—to 
thetruth'of which they will swear, in spite of all that is taught by reuson or 
written in books. Weharealready “saidiaur say” concerning the Phooka; of 
he Banshee we shall record some facts” when we visit Shane 
Castle—ihe ruined castle of the O’Neils, among the broken walls of which the 
spectre wails over the füllen grandeur of the once proudest and most power- 
fal of the ancient Irish kings. Of the luricanne we shall here relate an 
illustrative tale or two ; and these three seem to us to be the only “ spirits,” 
‚striotly speaking, peculiar to Ircland*. For the fairies in the “ gross," if wo 


be antedihuvian bus Ihe citeumstanee af the interior haring beon found perfocily clean, wich Ihe encaption of 
übe jeise of ihe bogstaff covering Ik having wickled down the walls (and Ihis black appearance my base been 
ea dp Ihe effeet of smoke, alıhugl here were na other indicatinns of fire having been nei Inshle), it 
may be osneluded, froen Ihe numbor of whnt nro called in ihe souıh of Irehnd & folingh fecal " (deer fire), 
bat thin edifice han been the abode of huntern, and that tho turfemould was Arnt excavated in order 10 build 
it, and Ihen Iahd back ngain far the purpose of canceniment. Many of his neighbours may that Ihe owner of 
Abe ground, who has dug up part of the house, found some great curiontien in it, but he himmel? denlen ir, 

wäh {be ascepiion of a round lab. of sndntone, will home characters veratehed on ityamd one of his children 






k .'" who has indeed le. Akile for. other writem 
pam Ihe subject, states that {he Clarionune of Ihe county of Cork, (be Liurieoune of Kereyy Ihe Laurigadanne 
€ Tippesary, appear to be the same an the Laprechan or Leprochaune of Leinster, and Laghersman of 
Wliser ; and ihas there words are probably all provineialisms of che Irish numa for a plemy, Mr Groker 
Aeäpketeid kin yanen znd ncibel Lie habit eo acourately, vhat we do not apologlse für extraeting hie 
root, * The Clurieaune is never mot with in company, bot always alone Hein unch more eorporeal, aud 
‚Im Khe dayetime an a Ile old man wirh a wrinkled conntonanec, in an antiquateit dress, His pensgreen 
‚atarmed wirh with large buttons, and hosserns 10 Iake a particnlar deliglst in having Targe metal sboc-bucklon. 
IRRE IB Sand Preuch etyle. He is detented on account of his evil disponition, and 

In umd as an expremion of cuntempt. Feople try 10 become his master, and therefore often 

sometimes shey mueceesl In outwiting him, sometimes he is more eunming, and cheats them. 
F In mnking ahoen, at Ihe one me whintling m tun, If he in nurpried by man when 
eines nfınid of bie anperior strength, but endowed with the power of vanlıhlng, If he 
make (be morwml turn his eyes from him eren far an instant. The Cluriesune powsenen u 
Arennuren, bat doc not discover them tll bein premed to the utment. Ho freqnenily 
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may so misapply a term, we shall reserve ourselves until, perhaps, we reach 
the“ far west,” or at lenst the wild mountains and iron-bound coast of Donegal. 

All authorities agree in deseribing this little gentleman as one of the most 
archly mischierous and amusing of the fairy tribe. While the dark and 
starray Phooka performs acts of desperate daring, whirling people from moun- 
tain to mountain, and then casting them into the deepest morass he can 
diseover; while the elves, the legi- 
timate moonlight fairies, sport in 
“the rings," th6 woods, along the 
yellow sands, and through the halls 
‚of the olden time; whilethelonely 
Banshee flits about the relics of old 
N places, frighting the lone owl with 
the wail of deatlı; the Cluricnune 
curls himself under a hedge to 
mend his tiny “brogue ;” senta 
himself astride a butt of the'best 
wine in the collar of a friend’ 
house, and taps the juice of the 
grape for his own advantage ; or, it 
may be, counts over the treasures 
which he loves to conceal in the 
caves of the earth, or among the 
stones that betoken past magnificence. In fine, while others of füiry land 








nolloven himnelf when a mian fancien that he Ih wholly in his power. A commen trick of hin iely (0 
multiply the mark ahowing where the treasure Men whotber It be. bush, a thintle, or a branch, that It ınay no 
Honger serve an a gulde to he person wha has fotehed an instrument to dig npthe grand. The Clurienume 
han a small Tostherm purme with a ahilling, which, howerer often he may pay it away, always returns, an 
which In called che Tucky abilling {pr na »killonagb). He frequontly carrion about kin two puren; \be 
‚one eontains ihe magle ahilling, and the other a eopper coln; and I enmpelled 10 deliver, he eunnlagly 
presents the latter, the weiglit of which is sntinfetary, and. when the person who has aeizod it ie exanilaing 
whether it ie correct, he matches the opportunity and dimppenrn. 

= Ms enjayments conshst In moking and driuklug, Ho knows the accrot, which the Danes are said 1o 
hawe brought Into Ireland, af making boer from heather, The small tohacco-pipen of antiqne Karm which 
are frequentiy found In Ireland In digging or ploughing, erpesially in the vieinity of thow airvelar entrench 
ments called Danlıh fort are soppored 10 belong to the Cluricaune; and IF they aro discarenenl, bruken, or 
in any way damaged, It Ir Iooked upon un a sort uf atamement for the tricke which iheir protended owners amı 
premumed ta have played 

“The Olurionu ‚ppeors sornoote with men, and then sttachen himself 10 # family, with which he 
remains an long as n member of it surviven, who aro at che same slme unable to get rid of him. Wälh all 
hie propeneity to mischief and rognery, Jin wenally has a degron af respect far the master of Ihe house, and 
tronta him wich doferenee, Ie ende « holying hand, and warde of seoret dangern; but is eatremely angry 
und enragud If ihey forget him, and nagloot 10 put hir food in the unnal place.” 
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are moro intent upon pastime and pleasure, the Oluricaune, Teprehaun, 
Lewricamn, or whatever you may please to call him, is intent upon business, 
and a quaint methodical enjoyment of the comforts of life, seasoned with 
#sprinkling of mischief 10 prevent insipidity, He has a deeided preferenco 
for some familics over others ; for he will eat of their bread and drink of their 
cup a3 long as it continues to be supplied so as to sit his own ideas of 
respect and conyenience ; but if they neglect him, though he does not desert, 
he punishes them in return, and sometimes so severcly, that his absence might 
be esteemed a fayour ; he is, morcover, an insolent little fellow—cutting and 
sarcastic—en elderly Puck, a systematic “ Robin-goodfellow.” In füct, the 
Irish Oluricaune seems to have momopolised the forethonght of'the country ; 
and, asan old Irish gardener remarked to us, “if he has a respect für any- 
hing in the world, it is for an ancient fumily—as long as it keeps a good 
eellar.” The old man told ns that “ his ould master—God be good to him !— 
had a Olaricaune in his fanily for more than five hundrod years, and that he 
was always trated as a gentloman because of the way he böthered’ Queen 
Elizabeth and Oliver Crommell ; more particularly the last thicf 0" the world, 
who, when he thought he had a cellar full ‘of wine, and gathered all his crop- 
‚ears together, to have a spree with the claret, sorra a diop was in e'er a butt 
öfthe whole thirteen, but salt water! Andmy great great grandfather, who 
‚see it,” he continued, ‘said there never was finer fun in the world than to 
watch them try first one and then the other; and the soldiers took up the 
word to the geniral himself, anying the way it was; and he wouldn't believe 
it, but walked, as black as murder, down to the cellar himself, and tastes first 
one and then tlıe other of the whole eot; and when he tasted the last, he flings 
the glass from him, * Blur’ an’ ounds an? ages ! what’s this ?’ he says. "Oh,is 
that you, you wonderful saint!" answers a voice; *I’m sshamed to hear your 
saintship swearing. And ould Oliver looked round, and there ns ’cute asa rat 
‚sits the little Cluricaune on a bame of the cellar, resting his elbows on his 
‚knees, and his chin om his hands, and grinning like a basket 0° chips. 

“ “+ Fire at him and defy Satan !* shouts Crummell. 

M seFire away, Flanagan ? answers the little chnp,—* Fire away; but even 
if ye put yourown red nose to the touch-hole, you’d miss fire. And now, ould 
il it ien’t a rude question, might a body make bould to ax how 

‚of your nose cost? I've been above a thousand years on 
the world, and so fine a nose as that I never looked at before. I didn't think 
‚you'd hare the füce 10 show such a nose in the country,’ Crummell began 
all sorts of prayers at this; hut “ Knock,' as he was called, little feared him 
or his prayers, but kept on at the jibe and the jeer in Brenn manner. 

vor. Hk 
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“I've tumed the wine into wather for your henlth’s snke,' says the chap at 
last, as knowing as a lawyer’s magpie; and if ye don’t be off out 0 this, it's 
hard saying what P’ll do next ;maybe make an honest and a marciful man of 
ould Noll! and sure then his power would be ended,’ says the Cluricaune. 
But the wonder of the world is, that when the counthry got shut of the 
thieving erew, and the ould ancient residenther came back to his own agnin, 
surethe claret waa to the fore as good as ever, barring just one cusk not worth 
talking of, a morsel of a quarther eask of the claret, which the Cluricaune it 
is to be supposed gave among his friends.’ ” 

We inquired if he was still attached to the same family. The old man 
shook his head mournfully. “I know the boy that heard him mending his bits 
of brogues under the shadow of the tombstone, of the very last of that line ; 
and by the sume token he dodged him round and round the stone by thetop.of 
his zed cap, until at lust the "cuteness of the ereature to get his eye off him, 
made him toss up the cap in the air; andmy poor Barney’s look followed the 
cap instead of watching the Oluricaune ; and so the thing gave a wild sereech 
and was gone. I followed one of them myself along the side of a hedge für 
ax good as amile, and if T’d had the luck to catch him, Id engage I’d have 
held him till he told me of his crock of goold ; but after leading me the dickon’s 
own dance, there was a jibe of a sneering laugh up a tree, and when I looked 
sorta a thing could I see but a bit of a woodpecker running round and round 
the stem liko mad.” He also told us, that when distress obliged the ‘ ould 
residenther” to sell all he had, a great red-headed “ Sassanach” bought the 
estates, and having heard of the family Cluricaune, determined to banish 
him. “He had the cellar cleaned, and locks (“ the tame nagur ") put on the 
wine bins, and wine in by the dozen bottles, instead of the dozen pipes, and 
sent for the clergyman of the parish ; and while the two were * colloguing* 
together, just after the fine powder puff of a butler had Iaid a bottle of Bur- 
gundy on the table, and they were growing mighty cozy,the *clargy” raisod 
the glass to his lips—and yah ! before he tasted it, it was empty! 

“+ That wine ’s just like tıe man that owns it,’ says Knock ; for it was he 
sure enough that emptied the glass, and then spoke from under the table— 


* TVs just like the man that owns it—it is too new.’ Well, the parson took , 


out his book, ‘Maybe,’ says Knock, out of the curl of his bag wig— 
“Maybe I'm as well read in that as yerself; I’m neither Turk, Jew, nor 
haythin; and look here, you poor whey-faced, trembling, starved and 
starying, clodhopping, huxter-selling spawn of English trade, ye need be 
under no apprehension of my giving you the pleasure. of my company ; I 
wouldn’t demane myself by living under the same roof with you. Ionly 
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remained here to shoot my own conyaynience. But I'm going to tell you 
what you have to expect; a ferret will keep away rats, and a rat will keep 
away miec—one plague is better than a thousand.” Somehow the candles 
were out in an instant, and the glass all broke to smithereens. And the Inst 
thing the master saw, and his head whirling round, waslittle Knock whirring 
through the ceiling, and hissing like a thousand sarpints, The upshot of it 
was, that the house, which had been one of the most paceable in the whole 
‚eounthry (for every one made allowance for Knock’s little ways) became a 
hurricane; no one could stand the place at all. Morning, noon, or night, it 
was all the same ; ifthe masther had known where to send for the Cluricaune, 
he’d have sent ; but as he did not, why he did the next best thing he could— 
‚he quit the counthry—and by the sametoken, the place is a ruin to this day.” 

Stories of peasants who have seen the Cluricaune are plenty enough; 
although few have had the Juck actually to “ catch ” the little schemer. It is 
"by no means uncommon, however, to nttribute some apparently sudden 
accession of wenlth to a discovery of “ goold,” through the interference of this 
its peculiar guardian, from whom the secret of its burial-place has been 
extorted, not by love, but fear. We have never been so fortunate as to 
converse with a party #0 eircumstancod ; although, scores of times, holes under 
the foundations of old abbeys, or pits in fullow fields, have been pointed out 
to us as places from which the trensure had been delved up, that “made a 
man of” Tim this or Jerry that. One anecdote we remember, and it may be 
worth recording. It was told us by “a comfortable farmer,” in Wexford 


nee ‚name of Jack Cassidy was the only one Iever knew, who, 
out an’ ont, had a houltof a Cluricaune; and this was the way ofit: Jack was a 
frolicsome, gay sort of fellow, full of spirit and fun and divarshin of all kinds, 
a gay boy intirely, and one thnt had no more care for the world than the 
world for him ; and Jack had been making fierce love to a very purty alip of 
& girl, with a good penny 0° money, but Peggy’s father wouldn’t listen to any 
rascn that waan’t set to the tune of “guinea goold;" and this a'most drove 
Jack beside himself. And he had often heard tell of a Cluricaune that used 
to be below the bathered farm-house of Eddyconner; and, bedad! Jack let 
bis unele' ploughing and sowing take care of itself, and set to watch the 
Jittlo ould chap day and night, hearing him, sometimes in one corner, and 
sometimes in another, until after ereeping, creeping along the hedge, he fixes 
‚is eye on him, and he sitting as sly as murder, hammering away at the old 
broguc. Well, in course he knew that as long as ever he kept his eye on the 
little rogue he couldn’t stir; and the ’cute nagur turns round, and says, 
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*Good morrow, Jack” “Good evenin’ to you kindly,' answers Jack. 
“ Evenin" and mornin”’s the same to a lazy man,’ says the Oluricanuc. “Who 
snid you was lazy?” answers Jack; and he catches up the little brogue- 
‚mender ‘in. his fist. “Take it asp," says the chap, “and give me ıny hammer." 
* Do ye see any dust in my eye?” says Jack, who knew every trick the 
likes of them are up to, to get off with themselves. * The dickons a grain,’ 
says the Cluricaune, ‘and no wonder the pretty Peggy’s so taken with them 
fine eyes of yours; it’s a pity her füther doem’t sec their beauty as well 
as the daughter.’ “Never fear, my jewel, veplies Jack, *he’ll discern a 
wonderful improvement in my features when you find me the erock 6" goold.” 
“Well, you're a fine sportin’ fellow,’ answers the Oluricaune, “and if 
yowll carry me fair and asy, without pinching my toes off, us if I was a bird, 
into the middle of the nine-acre field, TI show you something worth looking 
for. Well, to got at the nine-acre at all, Jack had to cross as deep and ns 
dirty a bit of bog as was on the country side, and he had on his Sunday elothes 
so that ho had no fancy at all for thramping through a slob : but this was not 
all; he had just got into the very middle of it, when a sudden blast of wind 
whirled off his bran-new hat, Still he was up to the tricks of hie prisoner, 
for he kept his eyes steady upon ould Devilskin, ‘I'm sorry for yer loss, 
Jack," grins the Iying imp, as fair and smooth. as if it was the truth he told. 
“ Thankye for nothing," says the poor fellow, “but ye’ll not get off’ for either 
sorrow or sympathy; I'm quite up to your tricks; sure if TU gone the way 
over the bog you told me, it”s drown’d 1’d bein it, long ago.’ “Look ye, 
Jack Cassidy,' croaks out the little scamp, though it was the truth he told 
then, anyhow; “if you kept your thoughts as stendily fixed on your work as 
you have kept your eyes on me, you’d have money enough without hunting 
for Clurienunes; but keep on.to that bouchlawn there, in the very middle of 
the nine-acre; bedad! yon put me in mind of the girl who set one eye to 
watch her father and the other to watch hersweetheart, for you see everything 
without looking" “Ah!” laughs Jack, ‘I’d go blindfold through the 
country,’ “A bad sign,” observed the ould fellow, shaking his daushy head. 
“A roving blade gathers no more goold than a rolling stone does moss’ And 
Jack had the sense to think to himself that, even if he got no money out of 
the Öluricaune, he got good advice. “Now let mo go, Jack,’ shouts the little‘ 
fellow ; “dig up that bouchlawn, and you ’ll find a pot of gold." * Dig it for 
me yourself, this instant,’ shouts Jack, shaking him almost into smithereens. 
“Sorra.a spade I hayo,’ answers the other, “or I would with all the veins.! 
“1£ you.don’t, I’l} strangle you,’ exchimed Jack again, “Oh, Jack! save 
me, saye me!" cries Peggy’s voice at his elbow. Poor Jack turned; there 
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was no Peggy, and the Cluricaune was gone, with x laugh and a shout 
that made. the bog shake again. Well, Jack took off his garter, und 
tied it three times round the bouchlawn, and cut a slip of witch hazel off a 
tree that grew eonvanyenrt, and making a ring of it, dropt on his knees, saying 
an ayy over it, and then let it füll over the bouchlawn, #0 that he might pre- 
‚serve it from harm, and then went home; and by break of day he was buck 
again at the nine-nere, and as true ns that you are standing there, there war 
above nine hundred bouchlawns sprung up in the night, with nine hundred 
‚garters tied to them, and in the midst of as many hazel rings! His heart was 
splitting. into halves, and he sat down in the bames of the vising sun, and eried 
just like a babby that had lost. its mother; and all of'a sudden the words of 
the Olaricaune came into his head— If you kept your thoughts as steadily 
fixed on your work as you have kept your eyes on me, you’d haye money 
‚enough without hunting for Clurienunes.” From that day out Jack was anew 
man ; hettook the little brogue-maker’s hint, and in fire years told down two 
‚guinensfor Pegey’s one, all through the fortune ; and, maybe, they haren’t 
Ahirteen to the dzen-of children this blessed day!” 

That Cluricaunes, however, have been eaught, is established‘ upon “un- 
doubted zuthority ;” and that they have been forced to yield up their gold, 
to. disburse their treasures, to reveal the secrets of the earth, and ‚confess 
‚where the diamond, and the ‚omerald, and amethyst were hidden “ under- 
ground,” is an acknowledged fact. A man called by the plain name of Tom, 
"Steady Tom Murphy,” was 'believed by all'his neighbours to have had the 
singular good fortune ; and though-ho himself denied it, yet, according, to the 
‚old adage, “ what everybody seid must be true.” The most remarkable thing 
was, that “ Steady Tom’! never wasted an hour looking for a Cluricaune in 
all’his life, which made it very provoking that he should have been the * boy” 
‚to catch one; the neighbours, those popular 'soothsayers of every village, 
always declared that-if luck came to “ Steady Tom,” it must come of itself, 
for he never had a turn but for two things, —the hardest of work, and driving 
adry bargain; a dry bargain signifying one that is not ratified and washed 
down by a glass of whiskey. But even in those intemperate times, " Steady 
"Tom ”” never patronised the burning alcohol; on the contrary, he was never 
known to toss off’a glass, or raise his elbow in a “ manly manner” at a fair; 
‚this would have brought him into contempt, had it not been for his indo- 
mitable courage, and there is a story told of his having once sided suddenly 
with the Mac Murroughs, and so turned the day aguinst a field full of the 
en and after ha had set the quarrel right, he wiped his 

‚shouldered his shillala, and wslked home, though several of his own 
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‚dear friends, the Mac Murroughs, swore, “they’d have his life, if he didn't steep 
their luck in a gallon of punch.” But “ Stendy Tom’ continued of the same 
mind, and the next morning was at work bythe Fairy-folly before the lasy sun 
got over an inch of his moruing’s march. 

It was reported that Tom's Cluricaune had become so fond of the good 
usage of Tom’s house, that he had a little place “ under the bame ” to himself, 
and that “he’d sit there enjoying innocent divarshin with the family, unknown 
to any stranger; every creature in the place would be at Tom to tell how 
he * caught the eratur,” hoping to have the same chance; but he’d tos off 
the questions with a dry, hard laugh, and seeing that he never was orertahen, 
(that is to any, never intoxicated,) there wasno way of getting anything out of 
him that he hadn’t a mind to tell; and moreover, he wasn’t ono that would 
spend an hour chatting to a neighbour ; go when you would to his little 
place, he was always turning his hand to something, and even a poor blind 
boy he had, made bee-hives and potatoe-baskets for the whole country. 
There was, after a few years,” added our informant, ““ so extraordinary an 
improvement in everything belonging to Steady Tom Murphy, that if he 
hadn’t eaught the heel of a Leprehaun's leather purse, or found a erock of 
gold, there was no other way of accounting for his growing so much above 
his neighbours, for he wasn’t a bit better nor them, though every man 
of us remembered him a cottier, and then saw him grow and grow, and 
sprend and spread, into a warm fürmer. My wife in a joky way, one summer 
erening,asked him the name of the Cluricaune he caught down by the Fairy’s 
Folly, and he said it was * Workall,’ rather an unmannerly answer, that one 
might take two meanings out of; for I’ve heard tell of ‘ Knock,’ and “ Moon- 
beam," and “Robin,” and * Larkspur,” and little innocent names that way, but 
such a name as ‘ Workall’ never was on aright Cluricaune since Ireland was 
Ireland ; and it was only as a back-handed hit to others who wouldn’t slave 
themselves into nagurs, that made him say that to my dacent woman.” 
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Trxose is an inland county of the province of Ulster. Tts boundaries are, 
om the north, the eounty of Tondonderry; on the south the counties of 
Fermanagh and Monaghan; on the west the connties of Donegal und 
Fermanagh; and on the east the county of Armagh and Lough Nengh. It 
comprises, according to the Ordnance survey, an area of 754,395 statute acros ; 
555,820 of which are unimproved mountain and bog, and 27,261 of which arc 
covered with water, The population in 1821 amounted to 261,865 ; and in 
1831,t0 302,943. It is divided into four baronies—Ülogher, Dungannen, 
Strabane, and Omagh. The towns of size are Omagh, Strabane, Ologher, and 


The county is conspieuous in history ; it was the principal arena ofthe 
Contests, incident to the rebellion, recognisel as the “ Tyrone rebellion,” of 
Hugh O'Neale in 1597 ; a very eircumstantial account of which is given by 
Fymes Moryson, who was actively employed in its euppression, and by whom 
it was published in his “ Itencrary ”—London, 1617. 

The O’Neils were kings in Ireland antecedent to Christianity,—“tyran- 
nising it in Ulster,” according to Camden, “before the coming of St. Patricke.”” 
The “ great rebel” was the son of an illegitimate son of Con O’Neil, who was 
alain by his legitimate brother, Shane O’Neil; and Shane was, in his turn, 
assassinated by Me Donnell, the leader of the Scots in Ulster, to whom he had 
Med for refüge from the English. The chieftainry was claimed by Tirlogh 
O'Neil,to whose daughter Hugh was married; but Tirlogh being old, was 
persunded to rolinguish his right in favour of Hugh. Hugh had previously been 
‚a froquent visitor at the English court, and at one time stood high in favour 
with Elizabeth. This portrait of him is drawn by Fynes Moryson :—*He 

. was of a mcane stature, but astrong body, able to indure labors, watching and 
hard fare, being with-all industrious and active, valiant, affable, and apt to 
mannage great affxires, and of u high, dissembling, subtile, and profound wit, 
50 as many deemed him borne either for the good or ill of his countrey.”” For 
some time fter his creation us Earl of Tyr-Oen, ar Tyrone, he continued “ a 
‚good subject,” having entered‘into a series of articles—one of which was “to 
cause the wearing of English apparell, and that none of hismen wear glibbes 
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Cor long haire).” The first intimation of his design to turn out “an arch-rebell” 
was given on the death of Tirlogh, who had resigned in his favour; when the 
earl took the title of the O'Neal—“ which was trenson by act of parliament ;"" 
still, however, “ excusing himselfe that he tooke it upon him least some other 
should usurpe it.”" 

During the subsequent five or six years, he deyoted his energies— with 
considerable skill and cunning—to the forming, equipping, and disciplining 
an arıny ; first obtaining permission to train his men for the ostensible purpose 
of employing them against the queen's enemies; nextgetling licence to cover 
his house at Dungannon with lead, which leud he converted into bullets ; and 
‚succceding all the while in lulling the suspicions of the lords justices, venturing 
even to present himself before them in Dublin, * where he was not stayed.” 
Thus he continued, “ with all subtilty, and a thousand sleights abusing the 
state,” until he conceived himself zendy for action. In 1597, ho struck the 
first blow against the queen’s forees ; in an attempt to relieve the fort ofthe 
Blackwater, they were attacked by the Kernes of Tyrone,and utterly routed; 
losing “ thirteen valiant captaines and fiftecn hundred common soldiers," their 
commander, Sir Henry Bagnall, “ Marshall of Ireland,” being among the slain, 
In consequence of this wictory, “all Ulster was in arms; all Connaught. 
revolted ; the rebels of Leinster swarmed in the English Pale;” and subse- 
quently Munster was “corrupted.” Still Tyrone continued his attempts at 
deception; “though now,” writes Fynes Moryson, ‘*the gentleman was 
‚growne higher in the instep, ns appenred by the insolent conditions he 
required ;”—so that “ Carthage never bred such a dissembling fadifragous 
wretch.” The unfortunate Eurl of Essex was sent to Ireland to subdue 
Tyrone; the favourite of Queen Elizabeth was, however, no match for te 
subtle Irishman ; and so the enemies of Essex well knew, for the mission was 
a plot to accomplish his destruction, which it completely effected. His suc- 
cessor was the Lord Mountjoy ; “a bookish man,” at whom the daring outlaw 
laughed; but by “ woful experience, he found his jeasting to bee the laughter 
of Salomon’s dool ;” although “ the meore Irish, now puffed up with good 
successe, and blinded with happy encounters, did boldly keepe the fieldo, 
and proudly disdaine the English forces.” 

Ihe new lord-deputy pursued the “ bloody and bold rebells” with fire 
and sword, slaying them without mercy, cutting down their com, and suh- 
jesting them to frightful visitations of pestilence and famine *. * Proclsiming 


® Fynes Morynon, who mens to consider the more Irialı an mere auragen, and taken erery opportunity 
#9 10 describe ıhem, bear, occaslonally, reluetant testimony to Ahelr eiviined habita as well ar Indenaltahle 
wunge, In reference to the cusing down of the rebels” corn In the Quoen’s County, he ps, “It eomied 
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the heada” oftheie lenders, and ndopting every available means for subduing 
Ireland. And this wasat length effected. One by one, the chieftains submitted, 
making “ humble suite for ınercy,” while Tyrone, who had long ealeulated 
upon maintaining his, position only by aid of the Spaniards, saw his allies 
“ walled up” at Kinsale (1601); he was himself, with all his forces, signally 
defeated, in an attempt to relieve them; he retired to his own fastnesses, 
where he * drew faintly his last breath, without hope of better living than as 
a wood-kerne, or as a fugitive abroad,” and kbandoning all hope of a successful 
issue, did, in 1608, signify his desire to make absolute submission to the 
(qucen’s mercy, humbly beseeching her to remember that “ he was a nobleman, 
and to take compassion on him, that the overthrow of his house and posterity 
might be prevented.”” He received “security for his life only;” and 
subsequently accompanied the Lord Mountjoy to London, so that, “ upon his 
knees,” he might obtain merey from King Jamos the First. On hie way from 
Beaumauris, “ no respect to his lordship could prevent many women who had 
lost husbands and children in the Irieh warres, from flinging dirt and stones 
at the earle as he passed, and reviling him with bitter words.” He returned, 
however, to Ireland; his rank, power, and estates were partially restored to 
him ; but being, some time after, suspected of attempting a new rebellion, he 
fled into Spain, leaving his enormous property at the disposal of the king, by 
whoin it was parcelled out and distributed among English settlers; ont of this 
rebellion, therefore, arose the famous “ plantation of Ulster "—a subject to 
which we shall refer in treating of the county of Londonderry ; which was 
prineipally given, or rather sold, to the ““ London Companies,” and of which 
they are still in possession. 

It in scarcely necessary to add that out of this prolonged warfare in the 
province of Ulster, arose many of the castles, the ruins of which exist as 
records of its history, and, at least, add something to the pieturesque character 
ofthe scenery. Among the most striking of them, is Castle Caulfield, which 
owes jts erection to Sir Toby Caulfield, afterward« Lord Charlemont. Having 
previously “ performed many serviceable and memorable actions ” in Spain 
and tho Low Countries, he was appointed to the command of 150 men against 
the “ formidable traitor” O’Neil. He was rewarded by the queen with a 


Amerwelbio that by wo bartarons Inhabitants ihe ground should be so manured, khe elds so orderly fenced, the 

BE ner iarmau, ‚und che bigh wnyes and pauhs #0 well besten as the Lord Deputy here found 

The horrible strsiue 10 wbich the unhappy Irich wore reduced during this eabellion are too vevolling 

Eee Tr ‚Fynen Moryaot, an eyo-witncen, coneluden a more frightful pieture by stating int * no 

Apestacle was ınore freqnent In Ihe dicchen of townen, und especially In wanted eounties, than 15 se6 inullituden 

‚bene pur peopl de, wi ihr months al eloured grene, by ein nen, dchs, and al linge de 
und! 
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geant of part of Tyrone’s estate, and other lands in the province of Ulster ; 
and on the accession of James I. was honoured with knighthood, and made 
‚governor of the fort of Charlemont, and of the counties of Tyrone and Armagh. 





At the plantation of Ulster he received further grants of lands, and among 
them 1000 acres called Ballydonnelly, or O"Donnelly's town, in the barony of 
Dungannon, on which, in 1614, he commenced tlie erection of the mansion 
subsequently called Castle-Caulfield*. The ruins are those of a “ fair house;” 
and they have been s6 since the year 1641, when it was destroyed by the 
army of Sir Phelim O’Neil, by whose directions, it is said, tho third baron 
was murderedf. 


= .# This manslon is dewcribod by Pynnar in hie Survoy af Ulster in 1618-19, in (he following worde:— 
“Sir Toby Onulfcld bath one thousand neres callel Ballydonnell [reote Dallydonnelly), whereunte (0 
added benide what war cerified by Str Josins Bodley, a file house or eustie, the frou whereof In eighty feet 
in Iongth and twentyselght foet in breulth from onwide to outside, two eross ends fifiy feet in Tongth and 
twonty-eight feoı in brenilih ı the walls are fire feat thick a the bottom, and four at the top, very gund 
eellars under ground, and all ihe windows are uf hewn stone, Between Ihe two crum ana ihern gosth a 
wall, which is elghteen feet high, and makeıh a small court within the bullding. This work at thla time In 
but thirteon feat high, and a namber of mon at work for the andden Anlshing of it There in alıo a strong 
bridge over the ziver, whlch Is oflime and stone, with strong Vuttresses for ıhe supporting ofit. And to thia 
In Joined a good waser-mill für cora, all ballt of line and stone. This fs ar chis time the flrest batldlug I 
havo sven. Near uno this Bawne there is buflt # town, in which uhere ia Afteen Engliah fanrliler, who are 
able to make twonty men wüih arm.’ 
#O"Neil bad taken prisuner (he Bord Charleimont, Eis death In thus recorded in Lange — | 
® And after keepiog is Lordihip, wich his mother, sisters, brothers, and the rest of his family fifteen weeks 
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Tn the eounty Tyrone, and within a distance of little more than thres miles 
from Strabane, is to be found one of the most interesting establishments it has 
ever been our good fortune to visit in any country. We have inspeeted 
manufactories of much greater extent than the “Sion Mills,” but have nerer 
witnessed with greater gratification the practical and eflicient working of a 
fine moral aystem, 'The Mills are situated on the river Mourne, which rushes 
along with a rapid and continued current, aud is about one of the best water 
‚powers in Greut Britain, the supply being not only large, but constant, About 
eighty horse power is now employed to drive eight thousand spindles ; yer 
but a small portion of the water is necessary for the purpose. Instead of the 
hot furnace, long chimneys, and dense smoke, rendering still more unhealthy 
the necessarily close atmosphere of manufactories devoted exclusively to the 
spinning of fax and tow into linen yarn, there is a clean, handsome, well- 
ventilated building where nearly seven hundred of a peasantry, which, before 
the establishment of this manufactory, were starving and idle—notfrom choice 
but necessity—are now constantly employed; and the air is as pure and as 
fresh as an the borders of the wildest prairie, or the boldest coast. The bare fact 
ofsuch a population being taught industrious habits, and receiving, full remu- 
neration for their time and labour, is a blessing ; but not the only one 
enjoyed by this fayoured peasantry ; agrieultural labour is not meglected, 
because five out of the seven hundred are women and girls—ereatures, who 
but for the spirit and enterprise of the Messrs. Hordman, (to whom, and the 
Mulhollands of Belfast, Tyrone is indebted for this establishment,) would be 
found cowering over the embers of their turf fires, or begging along the way- 
‚siles for marsels of food. But this system of social order and social industry 
is not, as we have said, tlie only advantage enjoyed at Sion Mills. Cottages, 
‚of simple construction, but sound and comfortable, have been built for the 
'workmen and their families ; aschool is established, and to the Sunday-school 
the Mesers, Herdman themselves attend, taking the grentest interest in the 


Prisoners in Churlemant, sent Ahem about fire ms distance to Kiljenane, the house of Laurence Newierrille ; 

Be next day, sending away Major Patrick Dary, che Lord Caulficld camestiy desired Sir Phelim, that 

"unight step with hi beemuse he could npenk the Irlh language } but Sir Phölim unswored thas 

übe major was a traltor, and should not suay wich Ads Tordahlp, but that ho ahauld Ivo better company befure 

1 ha same day, in the major’s presence, comnitied the charge of his lordahip to Captain Nonier 

and Captain Nealo Mac Kenna of the Trough, in iho county of Monaghan, wilh directions 

7 ll 10 Cloughowier Castle. That night he was taken to Kinard, Sir Pliclim’s own enskle, whou 

geing into the eastie, between the mid two euptains, the Tatter spoke to Edmond Boy O'Eughi, forter hroiher 

10 Sir Pheliim, saying, Where ir your heart now? Whberenpon tho mid Kämond shot his lordahip in the 

back, miioreof heilen died ; und Uhat same häght Ihere were also Afison or aizteen of Bir werrants 

aa mania, all English and Seots, turdmted at Kinsnd ; among wliom mas a base son of Sir Phalim's also 
‚munodevel, Wease his mother is a British moman."" 
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educational progress of their workpeople,and distributing motives to improve- 
ment, layishly and judieiously*. Nor are they behind London in the idea that 
“the people ” may derive benefit from the introduction of more refined tastes 
into the business of every-day life. "The traveller’s car is refreshed, if he 
pass alorıg during the long evenings of winter, or the bright cheerful ones of 
summer, by the music of a full band; and instead of the saddened hearts 
and saddened features he has been led to suppose inseparable from the crowded. 
factory, he hears a chorus of cheerful voices, or the echoes of dancing feet. 
The Messrs. Herdman ure also anxious that the minds oftheir “ oparatives”" 
should notonly be softened, but expanded, and have purchased for their 
instruction a splendid apparatus for the exhibition of astronomical dingrams. 
"Wevisited several ofthe factory dwellings,and found that, in many instances, 
they combined the small comforts of town rooms with the peculiar advantages 
of country cottages, We never saw a more healthy population, and the watchful 
‚eare.of the proprietors has effectually prevented the growth of immorality, sup- 
posed to be inseparable from the “fuctory system.” Of this we had some very 
eheering proof. One girl, whom we heard called only “Mary Anne,” had 
long been remarkable as a vigilant Sunday-school teacher, and had expended 
the small sums generally spent in finery in the purchase of a few books; but 
a serious misfortune deprived her of the power of porsessing any more treasures 
‚of this kind ; hermother died, and her last act was to place her infant in Mary 
Anne’s arms, and request her to act towards it as a mother. From that 
hour the poor girl, who was not then seventeen, set herself diligently to the 
discharge of her new duties. She had a numerous family of brothers and 
sisters to attend to, and also to alleviate the sorrow of her distracted father. 
‚She did not falter in her resolve to take her mother's place ; we never saw a 
small household under better regulation than hers—the children were eleun, 
well fed, and happy, and they seemed to watch every word she spoke with 
more than sisterly attention ; the youngest was a sort of specimen child—so 
healthful and neat — yet Mary Anne secmed perfectly unconscious that in 
deyoting her thoughts and energics to her family—nay, in even shunning the 
addresses of several young men, who justly argued that so good a daughter 
would make a most admirable wife, she had done anything extraordinary : 
her invariable observation was, “"Deed, and sure they’re my own flesh and 
blood; and if they were not, sure my mother placed the child in my arms.” 


® The Marquis and Marchloness of Atercoro, who have extensive ostaten in Ihe naighbourhond, have 
taken great Interest in the establishment cf tho Mesere. Herdman, and espeslally in be. advancemmeut. of 
dhe sahoola, They vieit (be mill frequentls, and are at all tunes ready to second any of Ihelr projecks far 
Ämptwring ke moral aud voclal condition of the pensantry. 
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It was also pleasant to observe that many of the persons employed were fully 
‚conscious of the advantages they enjoyed ; and though less eloquent than our 
friends in the south, their words were firm and rensonable—their reason was 
conyinced that they were better off than they were formerly, and we had 
been long enough in the north to know that to convince tho reason of anorthern 
is always to gain your object—in the south, you must work upon the feelings 
—in the north, the reason is your stronghold. 

In this immediate neighbourhood we met a cottager whose story so com- 
pletely verified our own opinion as to the adımirable effect of the establish- 
ment upon the habits and prosperity of the people, that, simple as are the 
annals of the poor, it seems worth recording. He had been a day labourer, 
employed xegularly, and receiving the usual rate of remuneration—enough 
“to starve upon.” “It pleased God,” he said, “to send him seven children, 
and he had often sat down among them when there were only four potatoes 
to each, and they were bad ones, “God knows,” he added, “ Iused to think 
myself a sellish wretch for eating even one, when the children’s hungry eyes 
were on them ; but I was hungry too, and faint from work. My poor wife 
would go into Strabane, and some there would do her a good turn of a hard 
summer, or in winter; and she had a better command over the hunger tan I 
‚had, for she would purtend sickness of some sort or other after she’d throw 
the potatoes out on the table, and go and lay on the straw that was our bed, 
and strive to sleep it away. My eldest boy was more weakly than the others, 
and he had a great relish for learning, and a gentleman took him us a * boy 
about the place,’ to do a little of everything and lenrn when he could, which 
'he did, poor fellow ; still there were eight of us on tenpence a day, und the 
morsel of garden! All of a suddent,cume the talk of great buildings that 
were to be, and some said they were for good, while others said harm would 
‚come of them, which I could not understand, for all the country grew alive, 
and the rate of wages was raised, and it was then we began to fecl what hope 
was; and sceing how there was a chance of all tho country doing better, the 
gentry took heart to relieve the poor more than they used, knowing that there 
was a way for the strain upon them coming to an end, for soon the poor would 
be able to help themselves; and my second boy and myself were took on, and 
well paid ; and the building Hourished, and my poor wife used to say that the 
‚very water of the Mourne rolled stronger through the country; and then 
ibere was no need for her to go away when her children fed, for though we 
had little but the ‚potatoes, we had enough of them. From the day the first 
stone of the Sion Mills was laid, me nor mine never knew hunger. Inever 
‚could account for it,'' hie continucd, after a pause, and passing his rough hand 


ü 


across his brow, “ but she who had stood out so manfully against all trouble— 
when the hard, bitter, eruel trouble wäs in it—failed, when we grew 
better off. She’d bring our dinner down to the works, and bid God 
bless our labour, with as bright a smile as the sunheam on the waters 
of the Mourne, and yet the tears would be in her eyes, and she’d gather 
onr little ragged girls round her, and tell them what turned out as true 
as gospel—that in two or threo years they’d be able to earn better clothos 
for themselves than ever their parents wore ; and one evenin’ after «he had 
said this, the youngest, who now carns her fire shillings a week of Mr. Herd- 
man's money, clung her arms round her neck, and “My own darlin” Mamy,” 
‚eries the poor child, “the first coat I en shall be for you.” *Darlin’,* 
answered the mother, ‘I shall have a cont of green before that,’ and there 
was a meaning in her face when she said it which they could not read, but I 
eould, and to hide my grief I went out of the house and prayed, but the Lord 
did not see fit to take the sorrow from me, and by that day twelve months, 
when the power of the waters that had wandered idly through the lands for 
so many years—like ourselves, able and willing to work, if we were only put 
inthe way of it—turned the spindles ; and two of our girls had constant 
‚enaploy, and put their earnings to mine after Ireturned to field work; though 
we had plenty, and I could bring her a bit of fresh ıneat and a cake of white 
breud from Strabane, yet by that day twelve months, he was gone. I am 
proud the children all remember her, and the weenack who wanted to buy 
her the gown laid her money by and gave me a Sunday hat; and instead of 
poverty we have plenty, and the boy that got the learning is an overscer, 
and the other might have done as well, but henever would go to the Sunday- 
school, s0 hard labour is before him, but not the labour I went throngh, for 
itis just as ifthe Lord had put away hunger and misery from all around the 
mills. - My children are employed and happy, and each has something to 
give, instead of taking. ll—not that we ever grudged it," and there spoke the 
true Irish spirit, “ but that we hadn’t it. Ifthe Lord took me took me to- 
morrow, I would bless him, for I should goto joy, andleave no sorrow behind 
me; my coat will be as green as hers before very long, and my last prayer 
will be for the prosperity of the Sion Mille,” 

Certainly an establishment such as we have endeavoured to describe has 
many advantages—situated ns the Sion Mills are in a healthy and open 
distriet—over a factory pent up, as it were, in a populous town. Ihe 
difference consists not only in the healthier atmosphere, to which suflicient 
value ix seldom attached ; but the people have opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of moral health, which enables them to be more efficacious, because more 
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‚conscientious, workmen. We are too prone to regardthe human being whom 
we designate a“ mere mechanie,” as one upon whom moral culture is thrown 
away ; and the very persons who reproach the industrious instruments of 
their wealth, are often those who most zealously endenvour to kecp them the 
“ mere mechanics” they contemn. 
‚We remember visiting some years ago a cotton printing mill, the property 
+ of Mr. Thomas Warner, situated a few miles from Manchester, called either 
“ Spring Water” or “ Sweet Water,” we forget which: it is hard to fancy a 
more picturesque spot. "The mill’is sweetly situnted in the hollow of a little 
rarvine, and we gazed with pleasure from the wooded slopes upon the industry 
and evident happiness of the workpeople, who looked cheerful and contented, 
and were, like those we have described at Sion Mills, sufliciently apart from 
the contagion of “a great town.” The labourers in this “happy valley” had 
imbibed a taste for the cultivation of flowers, and it was wisely and kindly 
eneournged by their employers. One of the overseers of the works had an 
exquisite dahlia garden, which might put to shame, both in richness and 
variety, our London growers ; and every cottage window in the immedinte 
had store of sweet, if not rare, flowers—almost an invariable 
evidence of humble wealth, and that peculiar taste which is at once both 
natural and refined. Yet it was very near the “ cangregation of chimneys,” 
and the misery and viee which lived around them. It is not, therefore, 
sc auspiciously located as that upon which we are commenting,—built beside 
the rapid current ofthe River Mourne, 

Wo hope the gentry of Ireland will use the exertions which ure called for, 
and are easily made, to aid the agrieulturist—by creating fresh consumption 
far the country’s produce. The establishment of such factories as that of 
Messrs. Herdman inerenses a demand for the ordinary necessaries of life, and 
by judicious management one class might be brought to work for the other, thus 
combining tlıo rural and manufacturing interests, so as to aid the prosperity 
ofthe country. We had so often grieved beside the noble waters rushing 
‚their race, with power to turn the sand they sport with into gold, that the 
sound became almost as “ a dirge ;” for wherever we went, we saw them, like 
strong giants, enger to wrestle wit something worthy their strength. The 
factory in the wilds of Tyrone was so perfecily what we had often desired 
to soo established and prospering in Ireland, that we have dwelt upon it 
Jonger than may be interesting to all onr readers, though the safe working of 
such a system earries so much moral influence with it—induces such genuine 
prosperity—that we have been more than commonly anxious to satisfy our 
English readers of the proof being in existenee—that in a peculiarly wild 
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district in the north of Ireland, capital may be safely and advantageously 
invested to any amount, and a peasantry found, not only to work, but to 
understand the respect due to property, and the advantage which it gives 
where it is diffused. 

It is slander to characterise the Irish peasant as an idler; he is often idle, 
it is true, but it is only because, as often, his time is worth so little as to seem 
scarcely worthy of consideration. Not unfrequently, the waste of an hour 
involves the loss of but a single halfpenny ; and it can seldom be said to 
cause the sacrifice of a solitary comfort or enjoyment—much less a luxury. 
A time is no doubt approaching, when hard labour will procure something 
more for the hard labourer than the mere means of preserving existence ; 
habits of continuous industry and proper thrift will come with the change. 

Agitation, even since we commenced this work, has been gradually but 
surely losing strength ; causes of complaint are, every day, becoming less and 
less numerous and infinitely less substantial ; there now appears to be but one 
subject left to the agitator—and that one is not only not responded to—it is 
scorned and scouted by all the rational and right-thinking of the country, who 
are “ Patriots ” in the true sense ofthe term. The agitators are like workmen 
who have broken theit tools. 


ANTRIM. 


Te maritime county of Antrim, in the province of Ulster, is bounded on 
the north by the Northern Ocean, on the east and north-enst by the North 
Channel, on the south-east by Belfast Lough and the river Lagan, which 
separate it from the county of Down; on the south by tho county of 
Down; on the south-west by Lough Neagh, and on Ihe west by the 
sounty of leny— river Bann, which issues from Lough Beg, 
dividing the two counties, but leaving the Liberties of Coleraine, as the north- 
west boundary of . Tis therefore encompassed by water—on the west: 
and sonth-west by the maguificent river Bann, and the great inland sea, Lough 
Neagh; on the south and south-enst by the river Lagan and Belfast Lough ; 
and on all other sides by the ocean. Hence its ancient name, Endruim, “the 
'habitation upon the waters”—ensily corrupted into Antrim. It contains, 
aecording to the Ordnance survey (exclusive of the extensive parish of Carrick- 
fergus, “ a county of a town in itself,” consisting of 16,700 acres), T61,877+ 
statute acres; of which 466,564 are cultivated land ; 53,487} are under water, 
and the remainder are unimproved mountain and bog. In 1821 the population 
was 208,800, and in 1831, 316,909. It is divided into the baronies of Upper 
Belfist, Lower Belfast, Upper Mazzareene, Lower Mazzareene, Upper 
Antrim, Lower Antrim, Upper Toome, Lower Toome, Upper Glenarm, 
Lower Glenarm, Upper Dunluce, Lower Dunluce, Kilconway and Cary *. 
The prineipal towns are Belfast, Carrickfergus, Lisburn, Antrim, Larne, 
"Ballycastle, Portrush, Glenarm, Ballymoney, Ballymena, Bushmills, and 
Qushendall. 


= It ir unertain si mlıar period Antrlın mas ereeted Into » coumty- Hi was aıranged Into baronlon hy 
Abe Lord Deputy, Sir John Porrot, A.D; 1584 ı althaugh übe arrangement continned 10 be merely nominal 
fat along time afterwardı. Prlor 10 ıhere Alvilons, ihe different distriota appear 10 have been, Jet, North 
Clamdedoy ; Zud, Bryan Currongh's countıy ; Ind, ihe Glynnes ; 4dh, the Ront or Ruta, called alıo Mae 
‚Sarley Boy's country. ISryan Currough’s country was origimlly a part of North Clandehoy, won from it 
by the Seote of the vept of Chodonnel (Maedonnell) ; Norih Clandaboy we so called to distinguinh it from 
Baräh Clandcboy, » dinteior of Down county ; and Ihe Glynnen-derived iheir namen * from the form of \he 
ground, "—the Internection of its wurficeby many rocky dells. Ta the andent Aivislons of Irland, Ihe county 
towurda the sonih und santb-wert was denominntl Dalarılin; Xhe wort anıl north-watern part, Dalriedn ı 
sad ide whole “ Endroim.” 
vor m " 
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We entered the county of Antrim at Lisburn, a pretty and fourishing 
town on the Antrim side of the river Lagan. It consists principally of one 
long street ; at the enstern end of which is the picturesque and interesting 





‚church—containing two very remarkable monuments, one to the memory of 
Lieut. Dobbs, who was killed in an engagement off the const with the 
famous Paul Jones * ; the other to that of the great and good Jeremy Taylor, 
some-time Bishop of Down and Connor, who died here in the year 1667. 
There is probably no town in Ireland where the happy effects of English 
taste and industry are more conspicuous than at Lisburn. From the 
Drum Bridge and the banks of the Lagan on one side, to the shores of 
Lough Neagh on the other, the people are almost exclusively the descondants 


* The antlan (ook place on the 24ih of April, 1778, off Carrickfergus Bay. Paul Jones eommanded the 
Ranger,an American vessel, The famous buccanver had bon amuning himsclf for some days pweviously upon 
the ommet ; and on Ihe Zöri, landed a party near Kirkeudhright, in Scotland, with che intention af taking Kard 
Selkirk prisoner ; but Anding his lordahp fon home, he *' walked for some time on tho bench,” will hie 
mon wisiteil die Castle and (ook froim tbenco be plate, whlch war delivered (6 Uhem by Lady Belkirk, On 
Hi ubsequent arrival at Brest, Ih plate was sold for Ihe benefit of die erow, but was  bonpht ia” hy Jones, 
who Toturnel I afely 15 Lord Selkirk, paying even for the earringe of it 10 Scotland. The Draks, an 
English elooprofıwer, ws in Larbour at Carrickforgus ; and on the 2äi, abo bure dowm upon the Ranger, 
when an ongazement eusucd about midschannel Captain Burden, wo evunnanded Xbe Drake, was killed 
arly Im the action z Lieutenant Dobbr was mortally wounded 5 and the vessel being much out mp in ber 
Füpging, the wer, who were mostly young handı, got into. confosion, and she ws furced 10 wike to Ihe 
Ranger, ufler an nction of one hour and Aleen winuten The Druke hal two wen killed, and twenty«fve 
woundee j the Ranger three killed, snd Ave wonnded, The comparative force of ıhe vewels, with respeot 
10 guns, uns newrlyequal. The Drake carried twenty guns, fourpounders2 Ihe Ranger eighieen six-pounders, 
heilen swivels, On bean ühe Ranger were 155 able seamen, sume of whom were Lrshmen—one a native 
uf Corrickfergus 5 abe Drake har fower han, ment of whom were onlinry seamen," 


" 
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‚of Englishsettlers. Those in the immediate neighbourhood of the town were 
REES northern shires, and from 
the neighbourhood of the Bristol Channel. It is interesting to trace their 
annals from existing facts; which may be ensily done, even were they not 
Auly recorded. In the village of Lambeg, situated only a few perches 
from the Belfast road, the old English games und pastimes were regularly 
‚eelebrated on Easter Monday, within the last twenty years, The English 
language is, perhaps, spoken more purely by the populace in this distriet, than 
by the same class in any other part of Ireland. The names of the places are 
modern ; as Solders-town, English-town, the Half-town, Stonyford, &e. &e.; 
and the people of all ranks have, for their statione, high ideas of domestic 
comfort. The neatness of the cottages, and the good taste displayed in many 
‚ofthe farms, are little, if at all, inferior to aught that we find in England; 
and the tourist who vieits Lough Neagh, passing through Ballinderry, will 
‚eomsider it to haye been justly designated “ the garden of the north.” The 
original pursuits of the adventurers of the Plantation, have been transmitted. 
from father to son ; those who settled from the cider counties having inva- 
riably an orchard of some extent attached to their dwollings. The multitude 
‚of pretty little villages scattered over the landscape, each announeing itself by 
the tapering spiro of a church, would almost beguile the traveller into 
believing that he is passing through a rural district in one of the midland 
sountien of England*. 
* ie andient name of Livburn war Länsley Carvin (probably from ihe foandor); and UL 1641, when he 
Yon was burmed I übe Iriah, Iwan ealled Küsnegurvye Binco that slme Ichas been named Linburn. From its 
ponition, Kinburn was naturally reganded as an Impartant station by the English af the Pale,and by 
Ahe native krirb. It wawon Ihe leading road south wurde, and hero was che bridge by which the Lagan was passed. 
Hence during *ıbo ’41 wars, tan well asıhe previous and succenling“ rllagn” Lärburn war the scenc of con- 
Wlerable eashtemmont, Ita Inhabltants are In goneral aoclal and well olucnted ı and the cha af nhopkecpors 
at other busineen people, will, at least, Iwar comparison, for intelligence, with the name elam in any other 
of the kingdom. Its chief points of uttrastion are the Castle gardens, in which are Iho 
Temains of the case, and iwo gigancle ln izwos, called * ihbe two aistern"—ıho damaak factory of ihe 
Moss, Conlon,—and the extenstee thrend mannfotory of Mr, Barber, In thn neighbonrhood. The Iron 
works, #0 froquently alluded to in Onptain Lawson’s aesount of the rebelllon, 1641, do not now exit. 
Tin doubtful If oren ihelr alte ie kuowa, though from ıho quantity of fuel and orher property destroyeil, 
Abey muss haro been conducred on a large sale. 
The manufeture of damank. tahle-linen was established at Länbumn, Iy tho late William Conlson, Ihe 
aber of (ho powent proprietors, about sasenty. yoars ago. Ti alrunord to Ita present state of improrement 
the particular paurounge of Ceonge the Pourdi. Two of che Arm of ihe Mosırs. Couloon, the laic 
‚Coulon and one of the present: proprietors, Willlım Coulror, devoted much imo and persorering 
application ta ho deviaing of designs, which obtained deserved anprobatlon, 
po io losına of Alte establinhment are not inferior ia enpaehty of single work, or In number of 
Hose of Germany 3 An some parts of whlch country ıhe manufueture Ins been Im progrem für cen- 
Mur, “he damank limen of Cermany may haro been considered = onrivallel, und oortainly wir so under 
ita old draw-losım eystom. The Jurqnand frumer are, howeren, in many cases, more particularly comman 
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. From Lisburn we procceded by railway, a distance of eight English 
miles, to Belfast*. As we drew near the only manufacturing town of Ireland 
—alas that it should be so !—its peculiar character became apparent. It 
was something new to perceive, rising above the houses, numerons tall 
and thin chimneys indicative of industry, occupation, commerce, and pro- 
sperity ;.the volumes of smoko that issued from them giving unquestionable 
tokens of full employment; while its vicinity to the ocean removed at once 
all iden that the Inbour was unwholesome, or the labourers unhealthy. 


alle Tinen, Deeoming prewalent; bot they onght not perl to superune altagether Ihe syıtom of cordage for 
the mort comprehensive dosigns and heraldio bearings. Tho Jasquanl frames are now in aursn of sdoption al 
Abe Lisburn manufactory for some of is pattorns; and. ihus ellbor species of machinery cum bo spplied there, 
necording = may appear bes snlted 10 Ihe wark in contemplatlon. 

There is one perulluity in Ihe unge of his ontablishment which desernen attention—ihat no. Jarı 
Val handıspun yarm ie used In its muperior fahrian, Tiis Increancs the trouble of ıha manufactare, bt Te 
mid. 10 be eonduchre to Ita durabilisy s—tbe contimulty of the fibren reudering Ihe Lesture strong, and &he 
eloth of Armer body, Im the anmpasitiom of dedgna thn Into Walter Coulson was peculiury auscom- 
Falz and indond hie whole management of thin eutablislment war aa energeile and admirahle ae. hie 
private life was poro and benollcent, Buch is he general aentiment of iho neighbeurhood ooncorning 
his memory, which It neoms acarcely out of placo co mentiom in any notice of the art with reference 10 
Lodurn, 

The munuficturiog of Iinon had rooeived a strong Impulse Jong before, at Lisbarn, from the seulament of 
artaln Huguenote there who had qulnted Prance Ju consequonco of dho ropcal of the Bdict of Nantes in 1688. 
Hat his art wa in exietence In that tom hefore their amival, 

A few milen from Lieburn, on {ho road 10 Maira, stands the comfortablo firm-houne of Trummeryi 
The rulns of the abbey eine by it, and its vichity 10 Ihe welebrated * Pass of Kilwarlin," ofısm attract 
tourdets and aketchers, but to a pootic mind It pomesses more Iuterestiug assoolatlonn, ms It was do renldenen 
of a member of Rdmund Sponsor’ family, Comaidomble donbt hangs over the dostinlen of dhle family s but 
it Io eloariy ascortained that in 1023 (25 yosm after iho desh. of the post), Captaln Henry Spsoser wur 
govormon of ihe fort called Tanislochlin, as ıhe pass. "He wan not a dircet desoendunt of Ihe auıhor «fihe 
* Hoery Queens,” for ıhe namen of Nis sone nnd grandsons do not correspand wich his. Me mr pre 
by m nephom ı the name Is sul proservod in * Spauser’a Bridge” orer ho Lagan. 

= The Ulster Railway originsted at a meeling of gentlemen held ia Delfast by publio notice in he latter 
end of 1839, ıhoobject being to open up a comaunleazion from Belfast 10 ıhe West of Ireland. The Tine 
pass through ar near the tavena of Kdeburn, Moira, Lungun, Ihe village of Sengne, and terminaten at Portis 
‚down {rom whenen there ia water communlatlon by the Ulater Canal (wich Jeins Longh Nengl, and Lough 
Erne) to Enniskillen and Sligo, in the west, Tin Hioe I» now completed and working to Bengoe, u ditunce, 
of twenty-foar miles from Belfist, and im a very ahort time will bo opened to the tarminus at Portxdownz 
tho entire distanee will then bo abaut twontysebx. milee rum Belfast. Iesldes opening the eommunication 
with dho went of Ireland, and affording Ihe wenns uf opreilr wransit fur ihe produce of the western distrieus, 
#0 tho rapidiy Inerwasing shipping port of Belfast, from whenos there Is almon dsily stean: eommunien- 
Yon with Glogow and Greonock, Carlisle, Liverpool, London and Dublin, —this milwy passen through au 
important linen maaufaoturing ubmriet in Ihe eounsies of Anti and Armagh, and berdering on tho <ouniy 
of Down. 

Tho cost of the line, including act of parlinment, purchase of round, verminnser, däpdts at iho different 
etadons, earrlagen, Anl, weond, and third elamen, engines and irucks for guoda, has been about 12,000 por 
wile for a alngle line. The railway has succcedsd, #> far aa it has gone, fully as uuch as was expected, and 
its comldered will increase in prosperiiy when esmpleted. Tr would be 2 great adrantage in Wltor worn the 
fuilway continue, vih Armigh, 1a Monagban, und there in mo doubt that in a fow years It would pay the 
Dereoos who engnged in he undertsking. At present it docn 
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"The pleasant and cheering impression we received was increased as we trod 
the streets; there was so much bustle; such an “ aspect” of business; a 
total absence of all suspieion of idleness, such unerring evidence of ample, 
‚continual, and general employment, s0 many proofs of activity—results 
‚of past, and anticipations of future, success—that the contrast between this 
town and the towns of the south startled us, making us for the moment 
believe we were in a clean Manchester ; where hearty breezes swept into 
the neighbouring sea all the impurities usually inseparable from a con- 
course ol factories. And this notion was not evanescent ; it remained during 
our werk’s stay; and we now reyert to it with exceeding satisfaction, 
for it received confirmation by our subsequent examinations and after 
inquiries. It is undoubtediy the healthiest manufacturing town in the 
kingdom ; although densely populated, there is far less wretehedness in its 
lanca and alleys, and about its suburbs, than elsewhere in Ireland; the main 
streets are wide and rogularly built; it contains a large number of public 
edifices ; the vicinity is remarkably pieturesque ; the mountains are sufli- 
‚eiently near to produce pictorinl effect, and the open ocean is within a few 
miles of its quays. The situation of Belfast is therefore most auspieious. 
It is a new town, and has anew look. It is an improving town, and signs 
of improvement, recent and progressing, are everywhere apparent. Un- 
happily, such remarks are applicable to very few other towns of the country; 
Yet nature has been by no means exclusively lavish to Belfast; its natural 
adyantages are in no way greater—nay, they are somewhat less—than those 
yed by some other towns,—where the heart and mind are sickened and 

by the contemplation of apparently universal poverty; a people 

who seem incapable of making an eflort for their social and physical advance» 
ment, rich and poor existing equally in apathy; great. resources never 
sought to be made available ; and wealth, actually deposited, as it were, at 
their very thresholds, —useless, because of the lack of active energy to turn 
it to account. The elements of vast. prosperity are at least equally rife 
Ahroughout the island ; the natural elements—for enterprise, activity, and 
that essential adjunet, capital, have been introduced into Belfast, and have 
made it what is, by many degrees, the most Hourishing town of Ireland, 
and second in prosperity to few of the commercial or manufacturing towns of 


Belfast is, as we have said, a “new town;” but it would appear that 
some importance was attachod to it at a very remote period, for it is men- 
tioned by Spnser as among the * good towns and strong-holds ” destroyed, 
in 1518, by Edward Bruce ; and the “ enstlc of Belfast” was twice convertod 
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to a ruin®, in 1508 andin 151, by the Lord Deputy Kildare, Until theend 
of the sixteenth century, however, it was “ without the English Pale,” and 
in possession of the Irish clanst. In 1612, it was granted, by James 1, to 
Sir Arthur Chichester, ancestor of ihe Marquis of Donegal, elevated into # 
corporation, and commenced its progress to importance. Yet, during the 
‚greater part of the seyenteenth century, its rank was only that of a small 
garzison town, “ dependent on Carrickfergus.'” ' A map of the town published 
in 1660 gives tha names of but five streets and five rows, which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty houses; so late as 1720, all the houses in one of the 
prineipal streets were thatched with straw ; in 1757, it contained no more 
than 1779 houses and 8549 people ;” in 1779, Arthur Young estimates 
the number of the inhabitants at 15,000, “ who,” he adds, “ make the place 
appear lively and busy;” but even this estimate was exaggerated, for in 
1788, the number of houses was only 2026, and the inhabitants no more 
than 13,105; and in 1791, the population amounted only to 18,920. In 
1816, the town contained 5,578 houses and 30,720 inhabitants; in 1821, the 
population was 44,177; and in 1884, it had inerensed to 60,768, the housee 
“above the annual value of five pounds” being 6,223. The population, 
at present, ineluding the suburb of Ballymacarret, is nat less than 100,000. 
Probably the old world does not supply another instance of growth so rapid 
‚and so substantial. 

Society in Belfast is, as may be expected, almost exclusively of a 


* In 1708, iho canıle ws also destroyed by fire, by ıbe earelessnens ofa sermantz and (hroe daughiere of 
Arthur ehird ourl of Donegal, porichesl in hoflamen. TAI Intely some vostiges of ihe casıla were to be man, 
but now all truoo of it has vanlahed, and It ste is chiefly oceupied by a Gab and vogntable market. Tr is thus 
deneribod by an uglish gentleman wo visited Treland In 1035 2" Ar Delfust, ıny Lord Ohlebenter hatlız 
daintio ststoly palace, which ie indoed Ihe glory und beauty of that town, where he Is mestly resdent." 

# Itiaa romarkablo proof ot she alight importanee that Belfust had aitsined previouelg to 1506, that In 
Holinshod's Chroniclo, printed in that ycan, there fe no mention whntever mndo of it In Iho enumeration 
‚of ho chief towna and havanı of the sounties of Down aud Antrim, among which are mentioned more chaw 
‚ann which at thin day are hut mere Hahing village The infus of Engliah and Scotch Proiestants immer 
iately aflor, om the Plantatlon of Ulster,” must have raised Belfast rspidly into Importanee, and sesordiogly 
we find that In 1035 a much more Iiguifiod account of Its given. A few yours after, when he oppaitlon 
40 Ihe measures of Charles I. broke out in Scotland, the effects were felt in he North of Ireland ; and sub» 
equently in 1641, at the time of © the great rebellion,"' both the casile and town of Belfast appear to hawe 
been of great importanee, They sustnined mo ojurr om this ocomion, however, as (he insurgenis were 
feetanlly sioppod ai Lisburn, which war then Jusily characterised as “che key 10 the norch,” In he füle 
Towing year, an army af 10,000 Scots landed at Carrickfergus for ıhe purpose ofeo-opernting with the Jocal. 
forcos, in completely extinguishing Ihe amaes of rebellion y hun from motives of personal sggrandiaoment, khey 
were alow and unmtinfsetory In cheir movements, fl the «onientions between the king and be parliament 
iotroduccd disunlon bere, Monroe, he Beottlah soimmander, who 100k part wih Ihe purllamentariaus, sur« 
peised and took tho casılo by gulle, not hy foren, and without striking a single blow. At this time Belfast 
appenrn 16 have bean a harte town; (he fortifications ronsintiug of Inge sarthen mounds, ıhe last portion of 
wich mar vemored in 1785, to uahe way for the building of he Witte Linen Hall, 
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* commercial character.” There are few rosident gentry—that is to say, 
‚gentry independent of commerce—in the town, although many reside in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; its prosperity being mainly attributable to the 
enterprise and integrity of the merchants, aided, in some degree, at first, 
by the liberality of the house of Chichester. The high tone which litera- 
tare and science have given to its pcople, have, as it were, created a some- 
what peculiar class; for knowledge elevates while it improves; and a 
large proportion of the merchants and manufacturers of Belfast are “ gentry” 
in the most emphatic sense of the term; education, and a thirst for learning, 
having, in a remarkable degree, prevented the sordid habits too froquentiy 
by trade. 

The fair fame of its merchants seems to have been acquired early, the 
name of Belfast appearing in the first rank im the scale of eredit of the 
‚several commercial towns of Europe on the Exchange of Amsterdam, at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, when scarcely a hundred 
years had elapsed after the plantation of Ulster. This “good repute” they 
have maintsined without interruption. Tt has kept pace with their prospe- 
rity®. One proof may be reforred to. Although the Belfast branch of the 


# The oustoms in 1088 were onimuted at 20,000, ı for the year ending tha 10th October, 1832, hey 
amounted to SIO,N77L. 164. Oh In 1090, dheemporis were velucd mt H41,7044 4 dhe Import, to 
3.699437. 1m 1810, they had waree)y reached half ıhese amounts. The anmbder of vesseln belonging 16 
be port of Belfast in 1692 was but 67, tho (ounago of which was rated st 3,307 tonn. The Jargent of 
bene was the Antelope, of 200 tons, which tod to Virginia. In 1827, Ihe registered Lounage was 21,897. 

Abe Zist of December, 1832, Ihe mumber of vessels registered nt the port of Belfäst, as enpaged wiih 

Ahers from various parts, bathı Britich and foreign, in its trade, war 219, the tonnnge of which amaunted to 
2368 konn. Of theme sisiy vomcls, measuring tons (averaging 295 toms to ech ahip), were 
wmplayed In foreign eommmeres, and the remalnlng 159 (averaging 60 tons euch) In the evasting and erom- 
ebannel trade. In IRS5, the registered tonnagn waa 32,545; being only Iera than Yhat of Duhlin hy between 
6,000 and 7,000 tons 5 and sxecoding that of Cork by upwards of 11,000 tons. In 1834 there was entered 
Ämwards Eidteh tonnage, 30,739 ; foreign, 2395 ; and in Ihe anne year <lsared outwands cotwine 174,R04, 
for fareign parts 31.006. 

ourteeg of Jahn Cramie, Ragq., # morelant of Belfist, and proprieter of che “ Helfiat Moreantilo 
opinion,” has enabled un tobring those roturos down 10 tho prosent mo. The tmdo of Ahle port gradually 
Ser very sendily Kosps um the Increase, and has done »o the lant half century. Taking the average of the 
pait three years, Ihe value of our exporta annmlly is close upan 6,000,0001. value, And of onr imports ahnt 
four willions and a half. Our export consist of linen cloth in all its various fabrien, from fine eambries of 
10s, to Idr. par yard, down to course macking or bagging of 2jd, to Ad. per yard, sont to all parts of the 
world; of. line yars, sent princhpelly to Franco, of linen thrend, of prurisiunn, such as bitter, eure Lech, 
‚park, bacan, ham, tendered Jnrd, and eggs; of ivo stock, oren, eows, ealven, pigs, horses, and poultry ; of 
utmenl, and our; ef starch, sonp, Max, feathers, imestone, moulder saud, wbirkey; polatoen, 

"powder; brickn, bonen, and bone mare ; with » great variety of minor produetiona. 

eonsnt of such articles of foreign and eolanial produetions, as ars In usual consumpllonz 

be namod az-toed for nowing, tho average of which ie 10,000 hogshendr annunliy ; large 
dorersnech, fx, hemp, tallow, barilia, pot-ashen, Umber« 
‚Great Doftain we Import alkalten, window-zlam, coalı, salt, slaten herringe (about 20,000 basreln 
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Agrieultural and Commercial Bank (a Dublin bubble) failed a few yonrs ago, 
for at least a century no Bank, dona ide of Belfast, has suspended payment. 

- The cleanly and büstling appearance of Belfast is decidedly un-national. 
That it is in Ireland, but not of it, isa remark ever on the lips of visitors from the 
south or west. Like most other Irish towns, the character of its streets is by 
no means uniform, the commercial quarter differing much from that to the south, 
in the neighbourhood of College and Donegal Squares ; where the houses are 
large and handsome ; although almost invariably construeted of briek, Butto 
the business portion of the town also contains excellent streets, High-street 
is brond and spacious, reaching upwards from the river, and terminated by 
the Northern Bank, a lofty briek building, occupying its further end. 
Donegal-street, , and Warren-street, are well-built and regular 
streets, in the immediate Heigkbohchond ‚of the Commercial Buildings or Ex- 
‚change. The Northern distriet, and the suburb of Ballymacarret, on the 
Down side of the Lagan, are the poorer and meaner parts ofthe town. 


unwlly), cider, nen yarı, furniture, besider Zange quautiiien of all ihe urdinary Bricdh wanufscturen 
By arorised list made out from our Customhouso records, on Ihe lat of Janunry, 1842, of ahipk owned at 
the port of IBolfut, It appenrs that he number of vomels (exclusive of very small onen) is ihree hundred and 
forty-dight, registering 48,123 tons, new measurement, Of iheso thero are one hundred and kwo versels 
tegistering 92,720 vone (averaging ehreo hundred und twonty ons each vemel) eployer in foreign tmdes and 
the romnining. two hundred and forty-kix, nveraging sixty-ihreo tons ench, emplnyed In sur anasting und 
British trade. 

On comparison wich last year'a list, we And Uhat he number of coasting vemeln now repinered in abont 
Aheastme, Why ıho unusl inerease.did not take place in (hi clan, may be secounted for by Iho emal trade paying 
#0 very poorly ; however, in ıbe large class of vonsels omployed in (ho Foreign Irude, there in nt incrense, on 
Abo prerious year, of fourteen ahips, and Ihe increase of tonnage ia 4,060 tons, being much übe saune as Ihe 
inerense of 1840 over 1839; and this incrense Is over and above he number which have been Io, and sold 
10 other ports, within Ihe last twelve months. 80 far, we And here isn regular und progremive Incremee of 
Änvestare of enpital in his kind of property. 14 is true ihat the ahip-owners have been paid but indifferenily; 
Ahese two year past; but, previounlys Ahey were well reinunerutcd ; an Yhis species of property unust again, 
48 cotmmmereo jimproves, give good return its enterprising onen. 

Womay draw he attention of Iho many renpectable owners of our Targo vomela to the oponing of new 
linen of trading from this port, which will present ihemselven; namely, by direet intercourse will Uhe East 
Indien, and with our raphlly nereasing culonies In Australia and the Eastern scan. And we must not omit 
mentioning n weighty part of our exports; namely, 5.283 emigrants, who embarked in versels direet to Ihe 
following respective countries, within Ihe year 1841 ; vir.— 
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‚And about the same mumber left the port of Belfht, to embark at Liverpool and at Greenock, 

Connected with ahip-owning 16 ahip-building, and it is highly gratifying to find that the eutablishmente in 
this Tine arein full operation of bulkling new vemeln Most eligihlo sites far hip-huilding yardlı will be 
gilned by the ombankment on the much side of Ahe river, now making by ıho present harbonr Improwementa; 
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"The publie buildings are suficiently numerous, though certainly possessing 
but few architectural claims to consideration. The want of steeples has been 
often noticed; the wooden tower of the parish church of St, Aune’s being the 
only approach to that form of construction, if we except the somewhat paltry 
spire ofthe poor-house. Indeed the northern architects seem to have imaginod, 
especially in the erection of places of worship, that the portico alone formed 
the proper object on which to display their taste and knowledge, uniformly 
neglecting the other external portions of the structure to add to the importance 
of the faroured member. One of the finest of these is that ofthe meeting-house 
öf the third Presbyterian congregation, which presents a tasteful example of 
Grecian Doric, oecupying a most un-Hellenistio site in a lane where nothing 
but the portico itself is visible. Another, a very handsome tetrastyle Corin- 
thian,attached to St. George's church, a plain building situated in High-street, 
once formed part of Ballyscullen House, the Irish Fenthill, built by the 
occentrie Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry, and the rival of Lord Charlemont in 
the leadership of the Volunteers, On tlie taking down of that edifice, it was 
procured by the then Bishop of Down and Connor, and placed in its present 

One of the most important public edifices is the Commercial Buildings, 
erected by an incorporated company at the cost of £20,000. Tt contains an 
excellent news-room, frequented by most of the respectable merchants, an 
assembly-room, and several offices. Here the Exchange is held. The struc- 
ture terminates one end of Donegal-street, to which it presents a granite front, 
eonsisting.of Tonic columns, resting on arusticated basoment. Nearly opposite, 
atthe divergence of North-street and Donogal-street, stands the Old Exchange, 
m heavy building, now but little used, the property of the Donegal family, 
The Royal Academical Institution is a massive brick edifice, forming one side 
of College Square, and surrounded by a grass inclosure of several acres in 
extant. It is wholly occupied by schools and elass-rooms, and residences for 
two of the masters, The Theatre—a mean building with a very neat interior— 
has long been neglected, A handsome music-hall, for concerts and similar 
entertainments, has been recently erected—a sufficient indication of the taste 
öfthetown. Thechurches of Belfast are St. Anne’s, St. George’s, and Christ’s 
—the last a partly free church, built a few years ago. The Roman Catholies 
have but two chapels; one large and commodious, situated in Doncgal-street ; 
and the other, a dingy brick building, in Chapel-lane. Of Presbyterian 

there are no fewer than thirteen; ten, we believe, in con- 
nexion with the Gieneral Assembly, and three belonging to congregations 
‚professing Unitarianiem. Several of these are not without architectural pre- 
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tensions. That in Fisherwick-place is a large and well situated structure with 
an Ionie portico. The meeting-house of the Reverend Doctor Cook in May« 
street is also handsome and extensive, Of the remaining places of worship 
five belong to the Methodists; and one each to the Independents, the Cove- 
nanters or Reformed Presbyters, und the Society of Friends. 

Belfast is honourably distinguished by the number of its charitable institu- 
tions; and these are almost wholly supported by voluntary contributions, 
The Poor-house of the Belfast Charitable Society, incorporated in 1774, is an 
extensive structure, situated at the north end of Donegal-street, fronting the 
‚Commercial Buildings. It is supported, at considerable expense, by annual 
subseriptions, and a vested fund, the produce of former donations. Notwith- 
standing the introduction of poor-laws, and the erection of a Union Work- 
house, the continuance of tie Poor-house has been resolved on by the sub- 
seribers. The Fever-hospital, opened in 1817, and capable of nccommodating 
above two hundred patients, is partly maintained by the eounty. A Lying-in 
Hospital, two Female Penitentiaries, a House of Refuge, and an institution 
for the Instruction of the Deal and Dumb and the Blind, are entirely supported 
by voluntary subscription. A loan-fund has been recently established with 
every prospect of success, The Savings’ Bank has been hitherto highly pros- 

. 


The attention of the inhabitants has of late years been much directed to 
the improvement of the harbour. As the corporation of the town had long 
been ineflicient, a body was incorporated under the title of the Ballast Corpo- 


ration, to whom the general care of the harbour was entrusted. Under their 


superintendence important improvements have been already eflected; and a 
comprehensive plan of Messrs. Walker and Burges of London, having for its 
main object the formation of a straight channel to the river, between the new 
foating-dock and the pool of Garmoyle, a deep and secure anchorage abont 
three miles down the Lough, has been adopted and partially executed. The 
eompletion of these improvements—the opening of the commodious bridge at 
present in construction across the Lagan, on the site of the old bridge of 
twenty-one arches, built in 1682; and the further extension of the Ulster 
Railway, will go far to ensure the continued prosperity of the town. 


® Among Ihe other advantages of Belfst, we may not omit to notice die hoicln, of which there are 
sovoral that mny vie in all respeets with the best in rest Britain. Wo resided nt ho “ Donogal Arma,”" 
situnted in Ihe prineipul atreei —High Sireet. Its axterior is vory elegant, having indeed tho charster of 
grad @difiee, eis iaporsibl6 1 praine (oo Kighly Abe whole of Ihe weil-ordered mönage ; a courteous and 
* inquiring” Inndlord, esccedingly attentive servants, gooi powing; everything, in short, vonnected with the 
establishment is erelitable to Ihe exeellent and Nourlabing town. We cannct say as much for the hotelk of 
he north genenilly« 
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The scenery in the neigrhbourhood of Belfast is yaried and pieturesque, 
The bold range of mountains, stretching northward of the town, and skirting 
the western side of the valley of the Lagan, contrasts strongly with the fertility 
of the valley itself, and the rich eultivation of the opposite hills of Down. 
From these mountains the views are, for the most part, strikingly beautiful, 
We would notice particularly that from Mc Art’s Fort on the summit of the 
Cave Hill,* tie most eästern of the chain, which almost overhangs the town, 
and toweıs, with imposing effect, over the road to Carrickfergus. The fort, 
am ancient stronghold of a sept: cruelly exterminated by Mountjoy, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, oecupies the highest point of a range of precipitous cliffs, in the 
face of which the eaves are hollowed which give name to the mountain, 
Almost at its foot is the town, and, beyond, stretches the fertile county of 
Down, intersocted by the Lough of Strangford, with its numerous ialets; to 
the right, lies the valley ofthe Lagan, bordered by the other members of the 
‚chain, the horizon being bounded by the mountains of Mourne, In the oppo» 
site direction, the eye rests on the waters of the Lough, the Carrickfergus 
distriet of Antrim, and the northern shores of Down, while, in the extreme 
distance, the hills of Scotland are dimly visible, To the north-west of the 
mountain, though unseen from this point, lies the vast sheet of Lough Neagh. 

‚Before we enter upon matters more immediately appertaining to Belfast, 
there is one subject connected with it, upon which we feel bound to offer = 
few remarks; the more especially because in our previous treatment of it, 
we omitted to render justice to the true source from which has lowed the 


great and fertilising river, the happy influence of which has been felt in all 


‚parts of the country. 

In Belfust the temperance reformation originated: the originator—in the 
Old World, that isto say—being the Rev. John Edgar, D.D., a Presbyterian 
elergyman of this town. When, in August 1829, Dr. Edgar’s first appeal 
was issucd, a dire and terrible necessity demanded reform. In that ycar, 
imenty-seren millions five hundred thousand gallons of proof spirits were 
£onsumed in the United Kingdom ; more than double the quantity consumed 





= The chieflaln Bryan Mac Art, who renided for some time at Castle Renglı, or Ihe rayal cast, has per« 
petanieil hie name in ıbe auburban rillage of Ballymacarret (Bally-Mac-Arı), whlch he ie suppoued to have 
built, kin sironghold was on the top of Ben Madigan (Cave HIN), sıill koown as Me Ar’ Port. The 
tomm-land af Tgoneil in Ihe pariah of Belfast, means O'Neil’s place of loosing his haunda; and Bkelgoneil, 
O’Keil's ıhom (or Fortificntion), vo enllod from the annoyanee wbich it gure to his enemien Con O'Neil, 
0 long kuomn in connesion wiih the Reagli Castle, ia ill recognised in Conu's Devck. Many other ilfur- 
Aratlora of old times and old people might be ndded in a similar way, 

A Kogulse pecalisfity eonnected with Cayo Hi! was pointeil out 16 us; seen From nenıly every part of 
Abe souibern suburbs, it oulline rereublen, in a very rewmarkable manner, (he profile of Napoleon. 
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in 1819. Ireland’s ahare of this cost her above six millions sterling, or three 
guineas for every family. 

Temperance societies first produced conviction of the enormous evil—the 
hideous eonsequences of the almost universal practice of spirit-drinking. 
They furnished abundant evidence that the use of distilled spirit as am 
ordinary beverage, is a personal, a domestic, a national, curse; and they 
advanced proof from the highest sources, that three-fourths of the hopeless 
beggary, four-fifths of the crime tried in courts of justice, and a fearfül, 
although undefinable, amount of the disease and wretchedness under which 
Ireland groaned, were the natural and necessary results of spirit-drinking. The 
surgeon-general for Ireland testified, that, in Dublin, nearly one-fourth of all 
deaths in persons above twenty ycars of agewere caused prematurely by spirit- 
drinking: a magistrate of the county Antrim furnished a list of forty-eight 
‚persons, who, in his own recollection, and within two miles of his own country 
residence, had perished miserably by spirit-drinking:: while from a published 
history, for three ‘years, of the public-houses on a mile of rond in the county 
of Antrim, and of seventeen houses, constituting one side of a street in a 
village of the county Down, it appeared that not a single family had escaped 
most direful and hideous ruin. 

The origin of temperance societies, in the old world, is this—In June 
and July 1829, efforts were made in Belfast to prevent the desecration of the 
Sabbath, by placarding the laws for its observance, and appointing oficers to 
enforco them. Dr. Edgar, professing little faith in such measures for pro- 
moting genuine reformation, was appointed to write an address to the under- 
standings and conscience of the public. While thus engaged, he was visited 
by his friend Dr. Penny of America, who having told him of the great 
Teformation commenced there, he seized eagerly an the discovery, and pub- 
lished his first appeal on behalf of the temperance societies on the 14th of 
August 1829. 

The first address was soon followed by others, all of which were copied 
into many journals; and these and others from the same pen being published 
as pamphlets, and sold by four travelling agents, within a ycar from the 
commencement of the reform, a hundred thousand small works on temperance 
were in cireulation ; and, before three years, two hundred and thirty thousand 
were issued from the Belfast press alone ®. 


® Dr. Edgar has witten about eighty works of various sites on Temperance, nearly all of which have 
deon frequenily republiched I different parts of Ihe United Kingdom, and of Amorlea ; and they ate fu 
ironlation ia all parts of iho world; aud hesiden keepüng bis gret subject continually before ıhe public eye 
In various periodicals, he «dited the Belfast Temperance Advocato, and for » length of time, the periodicl of 
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"This great and good man has happily lived to see the small seed he plantod. 
become a great tree. We hope that, ere long, he will publish one other 
pamphlet—a coxtrast between things a8 they were and things as they are, 
to show the wonderful changes that have been wrought in the habits, morals, 
‚properties, and constitutions of the people. 

Belfast abounds, as we have said, in charitable institutions ; they are for 
the most part common to the country, but remarkable for good management, 
adequate support, and freedom from anything npproaching to * jobbing.’* 
There are two, however, that call for more than a passing remark <—the 
“ Ulster Female Ponitentiary,”and the “ Society for the Encouragement and 
Reward of Good Conduct in Fomale Servants,” 

Some years age, an attempt to support a femalo penitentiary in Belfast 
had been, through the negligence of its managing committee, signally unsuc- 
cessfal; and its benevolent matron, after having expended the whole af 
her small property in endeavouring to preserve it in being, was forced to 
break up the establishment, and cast herself on the charity of her friend». 
Some compensation was afterwards made her by benevolent individuals ; but 
the cause fell into disrepute; and though, through the labours of the late 
Thomas Greer Jacob, an institution, founded on the ruins of tie former, 
struggled on for a time in a sort of dying existence, yet with all the 
influence he could use, he left, at his decease, a dilapidated building, under 
a heavy rent, with no suitable accommodations, and considerably in debt. 
Subsequently, this debt was unexpectedly cleared ofl, yet the relief was 
but temporary; and the institution was hastening rapidly to dissolution, 
when its committoe requested the Rev. Dr. Edgar to raise a sum sufli- 
‚dient to erect such buildings and provide such accommodation as the province 
of Ulster required. His success was triumphant, In Belfüst alone, in 
a few wecks, he collected, in sums of ten pounds and upwards, eighteen 
hundred pounds, and afterwards nearly double that amount; enabling the 
eommittee to pay off the debt of the old institution, all the expense of the 
new, und to fine down the ground rent to four pounds annually. With the 
‚sum thus so genorously contributed, a suitable and effective establishment has 
been erected, and the separate apartment for each inmate, the lending library, 
Ahe system of literary ahd religious instruction, and the whole facilities for 
economy, order, and industry, supply a model for similar establishments. 


Abe Beijick and Forelgu Temperance Soclety. Wierover Invlted, wleiher in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
I weut 1 adrocte Iho cause | and In London, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, York, and 
rety many oıher placen, bo has repatedly addremed Imimense multliuden from tlıo platforın and the pulpit ; 
and twehre yoans ofahe beut of his Iife harc been seduleusiy and gratultously dovoted wo the cnune, 
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Not a single applicant has been refused admittance since the opening of 
the new institution, and every wreiched outeast desirous of forsaking the evil 
ofher ways, may find in it a sbelter and a home, From the common jnils, 
and fiom the lowest dens of infamy and crime, its inmates are taken; yet 
such ig the admirable system maintained by its excellent matron, such the 
kindness and decision of her most judieious management, and such the 
effective superintendence of the female committee; that, in few private 
fümilies, are there more peace, and harmony, and kindness; more industry, 
economy, and good management, than distinguish the “ family cirele” of the 
Ulster Female Penitentiary ; strangers though its inmates have been to euch 
other, habituated to erime, neglected or perverted by parents from earliest 
infiney, tempted and ruined by seducers, and thrast out and deserted 
bythe world. Though the ordinary fare of the institution is not superior 
to that of prisoners in jail, and though no recompense whatever is given 
for labour, yet such is the regular and persevering industry of the inmates, 
and such the perfection of the whole apparatus for work, that, on an average, 
ten pounds annually are received for the work of each ofthe girls, though one 
half of them are enfeebled by disease and hardship, or, previously, unac- 
quainted with any species of employment ; and though all of them belong to 
x class proverbially known as “ idle.” 

‚One most valunble improvement has been fully carried out in this Insti. 
tution—that of separate and detached sleeping rooms; each penitent has a 
‚small chamber of’her own; this at once givos her an impression that she—so 
late the outcast and despised—has recovered an inheritance ; her room, large 
enough to hold her bed, table, chaix, and from its height certain of a healthy 
temperature, üs her own :—a spot where she can retire to,—where she can 
think,—and read,—und pray,—and weep, without being observed; where 
she can commune with her own heart, think over the past; and even hape 
for the future; there she cannot be disturbed—the house is her refuge—her 
asylum, but the zoom is her oun—HER HOME. 

In one of these little rooms the Matron told us a poor girl was dying of 
consumption. She was wasted to a shadow, but her eyes were bright, and 
full of that delusive hope which lights but to the grave, “She was very 
happy,” she said, “ and thankful to God who had saved her; and when she 
got better she would tell others of that great salvation;” butshe could hardly 
say even so much, panting as she was, for the treacherous breath that was 
Aitting from her lips. There was a rose in a small jug on her little table, that 
had dropped away, leaf by leaf, upon the white cloth that covered it—there 
were only two or three remaining, and the yellow stamens, the very heart of 
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the once blooming fower, had a crushed and withering look; the similitude 
was painful in the extreme ; it is Impossible to say if she rend our feelings: 
but while we could hardly repress our tears, her thin white lips smiled joy- 
Fully: it was more than we could bear. 

The “ Society for the Encouragement and Reward of Good Conduct in 
Female Servants,” was established in 1836. It has hitherto worked admi- 
rably. "The principal rule of the Institution is this :— 

“ That a premium of four guincas be given at the expiration of four unin- 
terzuptel ycars of faithful service, or ten guineas at the expiration of seven 
‚years, on the <laimant producing from her employer a certificate to the follow- 
ing efleet :—4. B. has served me fuithfully for four (ur seven) suceessive years, 
during which time I believe her to have been sober and honest, and of g00d moral 
conduct.” 

No plan can be more beneficial to Ireland than a steady perseverance in 
such a system. "Ihe Irish are so peculiarly susceptible of kindness, so alive 
to praise, that nothing, we feel assured, would more tend to the improvement 
‚of the servant class than rewards, properly apportioned ; but to make such 
institutions useful they must be, as we believe they have been in Belfast, 
rathfully and firmly conducted ; there must be no favouritism—no equivoca- 
tion—no concealment of faults. The honest, faithful, long-serving attendant 
should be liberally rewarded ; she should have (as in Belfust) her card of 
merit, (to her us precious as the Waterloo medal we see so frequently glit- 
tering on the breasts of our brave veterans,) so that she might leave it as a 
legacy on her death-bed to some dear relative or friend; there should be a 
positive certainty that none would be rewarded who did not, in every sense 
of the word, deserve it; the knowledge of this would stimulate to good 
eonduct. "There are fine institutions in Belfast, as well as in every other town 
in Ireland ; but there are none more worthy of support, or more likely to be 
attonded with beneficial results, than the one we have named. We have only 
to call to mind how greatly and continually our comforts are influenced by 
‚our domesties, to ahow the necessity of improving in every possible way this 
important class*. 

® Wecxtmel few paasages from the original prospoatun of the Soclaty — 

+ The periodicnl ehanyer of servants wlich take place 1a ihis towa, ano uuivermlly ackuonledgel vo be a 
great eril—erionsly to operato against Ihe interest and eomfort of familien, and to have & most injurions 
‚effect upon Che conduet of sormata themelven- 

# By wandering contianally from place 10 place, young wowen encounter templation of every description ; 
And many a promising character has hun been rulned, and ultimately wunk to the loweat atnte of degmäatien 


who might, In her station, have become a valtınble member of society, if uhe had, in tho fir Änatanco, 
verained a renpectable Mtnation, 
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We have alluded to the intellectual character of Belfast, as forming its 
loading feature, That character has been long established. The town is, 
so to speak, “full of schoola,” from those for the highest to those for the 
lowest classes. Here Joseph Lancaster opened his first seminary in Ireland ; 
and it still Rourishes.* 


* To bo served fmithfully is a point of the utmont Importance to all haunnkeopors ; yat there are compum- 
tirely few who And It pomlblo to keep their servants long enough to consider them worihy of confidenee ı 
even Ihose who appear to be the most doserving often, witheut seruple, leave Ihe best mistromen, sometimes 
For x tılfing Inerease of wages, und somellmes only for ühe ke of change. 

To order in soine Menue to counierneh Ahese erils, it in proposel Io estahlich an Institution for Ihe 
encourngement and rem! of good eanduet in female servants, to be enitled, Tu Beurer Sensanre” 
Fre Sy 


* Belfast has Veon long and very Intimately connected with the Lintory ef elucational Iuprorertent. Tiere 
Mourished some seventy or eifhty years ago, a schoolmaster, hatmed David Manson, (0 whow the world owes 
more ihan it ie aware. Hie sominary war both a boarding und a day school. His Dounlors were tho ons of 

» prineipal nobility and gentry of the neighhourhood ; and his day schelars, the children of the principal 
Anhabktants of he tomm—both bayı and girls. This mixturm, ropulsire to modern noliuns, was at that 
time quite cammon im Scotland and Ireland, Mr. Manson had, indeed, a sister who shared in his Iahaur, 
and ocenpied a separate choolroom 4 but her provinco wan to ennduct the junior elames without distinetion 
Fsex; and he young Jlies and young gentlemen mixed together In both achoolrooms, and rat I the me 
elaasen. One of Mr. Manson’ linie girls was the enlchrnted Kiizabeth Hamilten, a nativo of Sentland, 
bat ben renident in Belfmt. Her old master is aMeetionately and honaumbly mentioned. in her 
“ Cottugers of Olentruruie,” nnd some uf her other work, and in har If, by Min Benger. fe 
appeses ta have been a man of great talent, and grest benevolenen, wiih Just as much eooentrieity 
me quo him tho conmge to do bold and new things, withont diminishing the wepent of he pupila, hie 
friends, or iho publle, The preeise methods en which he conducted his ıchool we have not ascortained ; 
tt ia rar dhat he made the children fond of Ionen, and that he ascdcorporal puntsliment seldom : and 
mean exeltement to study, nevor- One eurlons and charaetsristie piech of uchool discipline we may record, 
To repress quarrelling and Aghting, be had a large wooden figure in the schonlroom which hecalled « The 
Conqueror,” Wheuevor two bars were known to box, he vompelled them to face this figure, and attack it 
wiih their Rate, Hill they were heartily tired, Ti will Yo rendily bellered, that any moderstely siand orgın. 
‚of eombntivonem wonld soon exhaunt Atmlf om ihe "passive reeintanoo"" of such am antaganist. Wil a fow 
such od and whlmelcal things, Manson combined many plans which were beautiful, and natural, and 
surikingly Im accordauce wich the phllosophicnl views soom after given to ihe world by Miss Kilgeworth, in her 
dwirble work on "* Practieal Bäueation.® His delighiful and gratefül pupil Miss Hamilton, when aho grew 
10 womanlnod, rsced thie aecondance ; she saw, too, Ihat har mister's practice pointei 0 serersl pheuumens 
‚of he humanmind, which Miıs Edgeworth had nottaken up, or had touched dur sligbiiy. Läying In Batn- 
borgh, fn the soeiety of which Dugald Stewart was the ornament, ale had the best apportunitien of atudying. 
mental iene und walking In Miss igeworthafovtipn abe gave a more regular (or to Abe philaaphy 
of educatlon, and enzichei it with much new matter. 

Dr. Crombie was the pastor and friend of Manson ; and we hare reason to believe, hat his len of fand. 
ing a publie sersinary on a unge senle, wansuggented Ay Ihe necemity of Allingup the blank that won erented 
when that geniloman, sluking under year and inirmities, gare up his school, How much good has sprung 
from that idea, we shall presently make our readers aware, 

a ee a 
day } the philosophy of education having been taken up where Elisabeth Hamilton left it, . 
noducing Ik ta rogular'and complete science, by the Rey. B..J. Bayoe, LI.Di, 

‚Acndemy-” Auyet he has nat puhliahed any ayıtem; but in answer to a 
merting In Belfast, ho rerenily undertook to do mo, 
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Belfast contains two Seminaries of public foundation, the history of which 
is interesting in itself,and derives additional value from the fact that they have 
furnished models for important educational improvements in other places, and 
are intimately conneeted with a great religious change which has recentiy 
taken place in Ulster. 

The“ Berrast Acanzmr ” was founded, by subscription, in the year 1785. 
It was intended to contain a higher, or college, department, on the plan.of the 
Scotch Universities, and a lower, or school, department, in which, for the first 
time, the principle of the division of labour, asacted on in the Scotch Univer- 
‚sities, was applied to the more elementary parts of education. It consistedl of 
a number of separate schools, euch of which had a separate school-room and 
a separate master. Over the whole was placed a “ prıscırar," charged with 
the general superintendence of the institution. The first mover of this under- 
taking was the Rev. Dr. Crombie, a presbyterian minister in Belfast. The 
original prospectus, drawn up by him, is still extant; it proves him to have 
been a man of most enlarged views, and far in advance of his age. He was 
appointed the first Principal ; and it seems certain that in-accepting the oflice 
he had no other motive than to benefit his country and his fellow-men. It 
brought him no emolument at all proportioned to the sacrifice oftime and case 
which its duties implied. He died in March, 1790, and was succeeded bythe 
Rey. Dr. Bruce, who, for a short time, continued Dr. Crombie’s endenyonrs 
to sustain the college department, But the political exeitement of those days 
withdtew men’s attention from all other objects; and Dr. Bruce, constitution- 
ally less ardent and enterprising than his predecessor, gave up the attempt as 
hopeless, and confined his attention to the effective administration.of the lower 
department *, 

The founders of the Belfast Academy had contemplated that it should 
furnish cundidates for the Presbyterian Ministry with that college education 
which they had hitherto sought in the Scotch Universities ; and thishad been 


= This contaluod Ove scheols—t, The Classical School. 2. Tlie Matbomatical and Mereantile School 
arübmetic, geography, nnd mntheiatiee). 3. The Writing School (for ponmanship and short-hand alone), 
The Eoglich School (in which were tanghı rendiog, splling, grammar, alocution, and the elements ofeom- 
paltion). & The Preuch School. The imasers of ihese school, Abougb aubordinnte to Ihe Principal, were 
not kis employes; Ihcy sw0od wohl neazly ia Ihe same relarlon wiilch (he Fellows of u College bear 1oits Und, 
8 the officers of aregimment to Sie Colonel. _Juntice 10 ho respeotahlo, and in some instanges distinguished, 
nen who bavs Nlled these masserahipn, roquiren his 10 be stated } f pronent day every man who wis up 
«private school cas un“ Acadeny,”” dubs himself Its * Principal," and cable his als '* Mastorn’" But, 
in the lanigusge of Dr. Crombie and his fellow Iabourers, * Academy "" means an assem hlage of distluct schoola ; 
Abo Hend ofench of Ihene schooln is called Ita * Master ;" he ia paid inilopendendly, by his own pupü, 
plays wsbers or anistants under Kiss as occaslon may vequire. His situntion gives hlma comfortable income, 
ando respostshle pontion in scciety, 
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engerly desired by a large portion of the public, Accordingly, in 1810, when 
political excitement hal eomparatively subsided, some public-spirited men 
turneil their thoughts to the subject ; und various enuses led them 10 under- 
take the founding of a new institution, instead of endenvouring to revive 
the college department of the old. Thus arose the “ Brurast Acapemicar 
Issrıruriox.” Its plan was exactly copied from that of the “ Belfust 
Acadcıny,” excopt that it was not to have a head or “ Prineipal.” 

Ihe new seminary was pushed forward with a degree of vigour and energy 
which reflected the highest honour on its founders, A sum of £30,000 was 
raisedby subscription; a parliamentary grant of £1500 perannum was obtained; 
the college department was opened with a complete corps of professors, and the 
Presbyterian Synods were induced to sanction the Institution as a pluce of 
education for their students, In 1816, however, government withdrew the 
‚geant, in consequence of'some leading subseribers and managers of the Insti- 
tution having been present at a public dinner at which some objectionable 
political toasts had been given. Notwithstanding this, the * Institution” went 
on and prospered ; and the * Academy ” was, for a time, completely eclipsed. 

In the ycar 1821, the Greek chair in the new scminary became vacant ; the 
orthodox part of the Presbyterian body had complained of some recent 
appointments of Unitarians to literary situations in the Institution ; the two 
leading candidates on this oceasion were an Arian und a Trinitarian ; the Arian 
was successful, less however on aceount of his theology, than from an opinion 
that ‚some of his friends would have influence with Government sufficient 
to proeure the restoration of the grant. From this arose n controversy which 
has raged, at intervals, with great violence for the last twenty years, and 
which has not yet terminated. The advocates of the Institution maintain 
that the orthodox have no just grounds of complaint, inasmuch as the funda- 
mental principle of the scminury was, to recognise no religious distinctions ; 
on which grounds men of all religious parties had subscribed to its erection. 
The orthodox party contend that some deference is due to the opinions and 
feelings of those who furnish the great majority of the students; and allege 
that in filling the chairs, Arians have been unduly preferred to orthodox 
eandidates of higher literary qualifications. One important result of this 
vontroversy was, that the Arians seceded from the bulk of the Presbyterian 
body and constituted themselves into a separate synod, in the year 1829, under 
the name of “ Remonstrants.” 

Instend of promoting, the result of ihe professorial election of 1921 retarded, 
the rostoration of the parliamentary grant. The alarm of Unitarianism 
furnished tho Government with a new ground of refusal ; parlinmentary com- 
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mitteos examined into the subject, and ultimately the Commission of Educa- 
tion Inquiry,then in existence, was sent down to Belfast to investigate the 
matter on the spot. The result oftheir Jabours was, to recommend the renewal 
‚ofthe grant, oncondition thatthe‘ Institution” should adopt certain regulations 
in the shape of bye-laws, which it was thought would give the Trinitarians 
suflicient scourity against the dangers they apprehended. These bye-laws 
were passed, and the grant was restored in 1898; and has since been enlarged 
to upwards of £2000. 

But, in 1829, a Professor of Moral Philosophy was appointed, of whose 
‚orthodoxy the synod were not satisfied ; and, to make the matter worse, the 
foremost of the rejected candidates was a member of their own body, highly 
distinguished for his talents and piety. "The storın of controversy again burst 
forth, and lasted, with fow intermissions, for two or three yenrse. The result 
was, that the synod appointed two ofits own members to teach moral philosophy 
to ite students, who were thus withdrawn from the instruction of the obnoxious 
‚Professor, though allowed to continue their attendance on the other classes of 

In 1828, Dr. Bruce retired from the principality of the * Academy,” 
full of years and honour, and was succeeded by the Rey. James Gray, 
Mr. Gray accepted an ecclesiastical preferment in India, in 1826; and his 
‚place was filled by the Rev. Dr. Bryce. 

In 1830 the “ Acndemical Institution” obtained the king’s permission to 
use the prefix “ Rovan.”” 

In 1831, an attempt was made to revive the college department of the old 
“ Academy,"and a request was conveyed to the Presbyterinn Synod to “ open 
the trade ” of education, by receiving the certificates of that seminary on the 
same footing as those of the “ Royal Academical Institution,” leaving it to the 
‚option of the students to which of the two they would resort. At first this 
application seemed suro of success, Itwasstrenuously supported by Dr. Cooke 
and others who generally swayed the synod ; Dr. Bryce, the hend of the semi- 
nary from which it proceeded, had been the favourite orthodox candidate for the 
Greek Professorship in the other institution, in 1821 ; and in the fierce discus- 
‚sion which had broken out twiceor thrice during the ten intervening years, the 
Calvinistie lenders had always loudly complained of the injustice done to hin, 
and to their party through him, by the result of that election. Nevertheless 
the proposal was unsuccessful; and the college classes of the “ Academy,” 
being denied the support of professional students, werenot continued for more 
than three or four ycars. 

This decision, which caused much surprise among the Evangelical party, 
botli of the Established Church and of the Presbyterians, was owing to several 
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causes. But of these we need only mention one,—a hope, on the part of the 
more ealeulating members, that by a gentle and steady pressure upon the 
“Royal Academical Institution,” they could succeed in gaining an ascondaney 
which would be sufficient for their purpose ; and that it was more desirable to 
aoquire such influence over a large and flourishing institution, than to endea- 
vour to check what they deemed its errors by encouraging the competition 
with which it was threatened. On this plan the synod acted; and at first 
the Institution rendily acceded to their demands. At length, however, they 
began to see the tendeney of the synod's policy, and resisted ; and the war 
broke out more flercely than ever, ‘The managers and proprietors of the 
“ Institution ” charge the Presbyterinn elergy with violating, or wishing to 
violate, the original eompaet on which the institution was founded; and 
insist that a national seminary, erected by the liberality of men of all religious 
denominations, and supported from the public purse, must not be suffered to 
become the property of a sect. The synod, on the other hand, maintain, that 
the bye-laws passed at the period.of the restoration of the parliamentary grant, 
give them a full right to all they demand, and loudly declare that they will 
make no compromise with Arianism, which they denounce as a “ soul- 
destroying hereny.” J 

The immedinte eause of difference, at present, is thefollowing:—At a very 
early period in the history of the * Academical Institution,” it was proposed 
t provide aecommodation within its walls, for Theological Professors, to be 
appointed by the different churches in Ireland ; and an offer to this efleet was 
made to the Bishops of the Established and Roman Catholic Churches, and 
to the different bodies of Dissenters. This offer was accepted by two of the 
Presbyterina Synods (since merged into one) ; and by a subsequent act all 
Professors, those appointed by the synods as well as those chosen by und 
responsible to the Institution itself, were formed into a“ Board of Faculty ” 
for the internal government of the college department. Two Theologieal 
Professors have recently beon appointed by the “ RemonstrantSynod” (Arian). 
These gentlomen claim seats in the Faculty :—the majority of the Faculty, 
supported by the United Synod (Trinitarian), resist their admission ; and the 
managers of the Institution are trying to enforce it. 

It would be out of our province to enter into the merits of these contro- 
versies, The above is an impartial narrative of the facts, the views of each 
party being stated as nearly as possible in their own words *. 


* The school department of the * Academy”" at present conti ive schools mentioned in Ihe 
wote to page O5, with the addition of a drawingclasn It aloe offers opportunities of nequiring Ihe 
Mobrew, Spanirh, Tlian, und German Janguagen The office of Principal eontiuer to be filled by 
Dr, Bryon, 








"The “ Natural History and Philosophical Society,” of Belfüst is an insti- 
tution of high and important rank. ‘The members read papers in rotation on 
some branch of natural history or general science. The society docs not publish 
Transactions, but many of the members contribute memeirs to the transactions 
‚of other societies, and to the scientific periodicals, The buikling in which 
the members meet, is a handsome and most eonvenient edifice, situated on 
de Ba side of College-square. It contains their valuable and extensive 

museum, consisting of Irish antiquities, works of art, and a colleetion of 
ale och; and fossils, and of specimens in different departments of 
zoology and in botany ®, 


is college deparsunent may be considered as dormant, xcopt (hat Ibere In occaslonally a logie clan, which 
iseondneied on Ihe plan af that in Ihe University of Glasgow. 

TU seuulnery possemes « small library,and a very valunble museum, the letter eollested within ıho Iast 
few yeuce by he exertions of James Bryce, Eaq,, wo Olls the mathematieal maaterskip. Ti is partieulachy 
sich iu minerals and peiwffuctions. An interesting account of Lhe origin of his collection, and of Uhe manner 
in which Mr. Bryce has intruhteed ostural science ns a rogular branch of elewentary eduestion, may be found 
in Dr. Drummond's  Loiters10 u Young Naturalit;” and in an appendia 10 Maria Hack's © Geological 
Sheiches and Glimpsen of an Ancient Earth." 

The afirs of ıho Araderoy are manage by the Bonn! uf “ho Principal and Mastern”' and by a com- 
wttee of he aubseribere jointiy. 

The buildiogsare old and inconvenient, but subseription is In progreas for renewing ibem, after 4 very 
beaatifül design by a Belfast architect, Mr. Jackson. 

The school department of the ® Royal Acsdemical Tantitation ” is,in plan sndin extent, alımest exactly tho 
une au Ihat of tho “ Ammdemy.” It bas, howerer, no individual Head, and ıho Masters pruside in rotatlon. 

The college dopartmont eontalıs the Followlug Profemorshipn 

1. Profemors appcinted hy and responsible to the Lnsthtuilan — 

1. Kat Philosophy. 2. Moral Philosophy. 3 Logie and Belloshottres. 4. Mathomatios. d. Oriental 
Kangusgen 6, Greuk uud Latin. 7. Anatomyand Physiology. 8, Chemistry. 9 Midwifory and Discasen 
st Women and Childron, 10. Matoris Modien and Pharmasp. 11.,Surgery. 12. Medical Batany. 
19. Theory and Practice of Physis, 

IL, Profomorn appointed by the Prostyterlan Church, amd aecommodated. wih elam-rosmm, but ut 
veponnible to iho Managers of the Tumitanlon — 

1. Divinity, 2, Bıblionl Criieiem. 3, Kaclesiailent Mistaryı 

‚Of do Profonmors appoluted by ho usıhution, de first seven havo slaries of 1504. each, per annum, 
war’of ih Parllamentary grant ; to other sis, 50. euch. OF ıbe Presbterlan Thieological Profomorsips, 
What of Keclesinstien) History has a salary of 1508. per annum from government atmched to it. Heforo the 
union of the two synoda eneh had Iu own Professor uf Diviiıy, wih a mpurste endowment ram Goremment, 
Bince the union, Ihe {wo Professors are all kept up, and Ihe Iwo endowmente (1004: par aumum ouch,) eon- 
Unue 10 be received. Tiie Professor of Biblien] Criteism has no endowment from ıhe public purso: but che 
Aynod gives him & alary of 100%. per annmm. Besidos these wlarien, all Ihe Profemors in Doih Hate rereiee 
foca from the student. 

The “Royal Acudeniical Institution "” possenses an excollent library, and # end) bus interesting museum. 
12,200, Is introdueed Natum) History as a branch of Klomentary Kal 

The general concert of Ihe Raynl Institution arm oondueted by a "* Boord of Menngene;"* a * Board of 
Virivors ” having \bo suporintendeuce of Ihe Profeesons and Masters, aud he power of disuissing heim hu user 
of misconduet. The eleeulon of Professors and Masters 6 vested in ıhe joint Boards. 

® # There ia not porlmpe any publie Institution In Trelanıl more interesting In its origin, or hononrahle tu 
ine inemmbers and patrons, Unau the Delfost Natural History Society. 18 commenced among a few respeatable 
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Under the hend of Scientific Institutione—for they have been applied to 
purposes of high utility as well as enjoyment—we may class the Botanical 
Gardens of Belfast, They are situated about a mile from the town; and 
although not very extensive, are of exceeding interest and beauty. The site 
had been judiciously selected ; it is full of slight and graceful undulations ; 
one of the slopes terminates in what was formerly a miniature morass, now 
converted into a receptacle for aquatic plants, and forming a singularly 
pioturesque auxiliary to the scene. Under the care of an excellent, tasteful, 
and experienced curator—Mr. Daniel Ferguson—a pictoriul effect has been 
given to every portion of the place; and although its scientific arrangements 
are said to be faultless, they in no degree impair the elegance of the garden. 
The conservatories are formed after the most recent improvements, and the 
prineipal one may be regurded as a perfect model. 





There is one feature, however, in this establishment upon which it is our 
duty to remark Itis made practically serviceable in the instruction of young 
men to become experienced gardeners, upon scientific principles, at their 


‚young gentlomen of that tavn, nearly all of whom were anguged in eommereinl business, and who devoted 
hose leisuro hours ta Jiterary anıl scene pursuits, which young men of their age and class Loo generally 
enmploy In folly or debaucbery. They subseribed a small sum 16 pay für a room 16 meet In, and at ihelr 
mentings eurions objeets of naturl history were exhihited, and arlginal emays were rend and enmmented on. 
By degromm their numbers inorensed: young men who attendod as virktarı meroly from feolings of euriosity, 
became captivated wich the dellghts of konwleige, and zenlousty applied hehe winds to its snguisition, an in 
ahort time eir unmbere amounzed to no less (han sixty members, Their proccnilings nluimstely attmetei, 
us Ihey deservod, tho admiration und applaune of the older and wenlthier eitinens of tıla great eommercia] town 
and ita viinity ; and a mibseription wos entered on to procure the yauthful society n publie edifise for Iheie 
ectings, and a dopoultory for their valunble museum. The sum of awelve hundred pounds and upware was 
specdily eöllected, ainco augmentei to fifteen hundred; and on the dih of May, 1830, the first stone of Ihe 
‚eöifien was Inid by tho Marquis of Donegal."—Tlös pasmnge is extmeted from * The Dublin Penny Journal," 
1893. The entire outlay of the ereotion, and Autlng up of be murcuu and meeilag-room, amounted to 
{wo thousand three hundred pounda; the whole of which ws rised hy valuntary eontulbutlone, wo ihat no 
debt was incutred. 
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outset in life. By the rules af this society, youths are admitted into 
“training and apprenticeship” between the nges of fourteen and sixteen ; 
but previous to admission, they are subjected to an examination, by the 
committee, as to the state of their education; it is necessary for them to 
be, at entrance, reasonable English scholars, and of good parentage. Their 
term of engagement is limited to four or five years, according to the ages 
ofthe candidates; they receive as wages for their labour, 4s. a weck during 
the first year; ds. during the second; and 6s. weckly for the remainder of 
their time. 'They are furnished with excellent lodging rooms in a building 
attached to the garden, consisting of cooking-room, sehool-room, and sleeping 
rooms ; the two younger apprentices cooking and attending upon the seniors 
‚each alternate weck. During the evenings of winter and spring months, the 
‚society procures tho attendance of a tutor, who teaches them in classes, in the 
various branches ‚of education, —two-thirds of the recompense to this tutor 
being defrayed by the Society, and one-third by the pupil. In the more 
immediate business of their lives they have the advantage, daily, of the 
instruction of the able and excellent curator. Alrendy a number of young 
men have been sent: into the world, educated upon this admirable system ; 
and already the beneficial effects of it are beginning to be felt in Ireland. 
Horstofore it has been the almost invariable custom of the Irish gentry, when 
requiring a steward or gardener, to send for one from Scotland. It was 
indeod almost a necessity that they should do o; for among the middle and 
lower classes at home, no effort whatever had been made, until of late years, 
to render the artisan, the mechanic, or the agriculturist, aught but a mere 
labourer ; and when a gentleman desired to improve his estate, or to form a 
‚garden, orto cultivate it with skill and taste, it was useless for him to look for 
adirector among his own countrymen. The profitable employments, therefore, 
arising from these fertile sources were monopolised by the Scotch. The evil 
—for so we are bound to regard it—is in course of romoyal. The society in 
Belfast has satisfactorily provod that the Irish can become as valuable stewards 
and gardeners as their neighbours of the coast opposite ; and as, no doubt, a 
plan that has been found to answer admirably, will be, ere long, extensively 
followed, the good that may be rcasonably anticipated is immense. 

"Ihe reader will not, we trust, grow impatient for details concerning topics 
that may be more generally interesting, but which are, unquestionably, 
infinitely less important. For pietorial descriptions of ıhe country we shall 
have abundant scope ere long—“*the Giant’s Causeway,”” one of Treland’s 
leading wonders, being within a day’s journey of Belfast ; while, in our route, 
lie old heroie Londonderry ; Donegal, in its primeval grandeur ; graceful and 
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beautiful Formanagh ; and the several counties of wild Connaught ——but we 
‚shall not again possess opportunities of directing attention to matters concern- 
ing which information is absolutely necessary to tliose who would acquire 
‚clear and enlarged views of Ireland, and more especially of “the North.” 

Even at the risk of being dull and tedious, therefore, we must confine 
onrselves, for a time, to facts. 

‚As Belfast is a sort of occlesinstical metropolis for the Presbyterians, being 
the place where their synods meet, where the greatest amount of wealth and 
talent is to be found connected with their body, and from which their 
periodical and other publications gencrally issue, this scems the proper oppor- 
tunity for giving an account of that important portion of the population of 
Ireland. 

It is well known that the Reformation at first made very slow progress 
in this country; und that, so Inte as the beginning of the seventoenth cen- 
tury, a number of gees were still occupied by Roman Catholic dignitaries. 
But, even in the sixteenth century, members of the Scottish church were 
to be found in Ireland, and some of them at an early period were promoted 
to infuential and honourable ofices*. Towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, as we have elsewhere had oceasion to ramark, the estates of 
some of the Irish nobles who had been engaged in treasonable practices, 
were forfeited, and a considerable part of six of the northern counties, then 
placed at the disposal of the crown, was “ planted,” under the patronage uf 
King James ., with colonists from Scotland}, by whom Presbyterianism was 


9 Itiea remarkable fact that Ihe frnt two oleeted Follows of Ihe University of Dublin, were Scottish 
Presbyterlane, 

+ The plantatlon of Ulster war not affected HL the relgn of James I, who exerted himself vigoronsly to 
etablich his English snbjoets In tho securn poension of a eonsiderable partion of the ieland, His objont wıa 
Dot to aggrändive any yarty, ao much as to axllbit an example of poacaful and induntrioun mibjecta govomed. 
by English Ta. Bir Joh Davis stater chat # ho made greater advances tomwarda the reformatlon of the king 
dor In ine years, than had been made In the faur hundred and forty that had elapsed alnce the conquet was 
Art attempted” (King James’ Warks, p, 259, edit, 16134 quoted by Hume, elup. lei.) Varionn plans, 
were proponed 10 him for euerying ous his views 5 hut tho plen rubunlttnd by Sir Arthur Chichentar,  solılior 
af grest experlenos fu ıhe Erlah wars, was preferred to all che others. Acsanding to it, Ihe allotiments of land 
#0 private Indieiduals were to be of dhren Kinds, In aaetlonn of 1000, 1500, and 2000 aren. Ta make ample 
allowanoe for glens, bogs, and oıher tnproftable spois, then considered Irrwalakmnblo, a species of mansure- 
ment ran ulupted, kuoın 0 Ihis day as" Isalı Plantarlon Messure,” The mctions of largest «xteut were 
‚generally pomemad by persons of ennshlernblo substsncn ; ench ano war required $0 support an adequae 
number of Hnglich or Scoich tenantry armed, and to build n good substantial houns, the materials of whlel 
were ntated, Thle alas ofproprieters was neithor expecsel nor requlred to zuride on Ihelz rurpective allot- 
ucnts untl tbo ospiraslon of ve years. Proprietors ofıbo middle cJars were obliged to acc; » los substantlal 
hot, and to support @ propörtiona] number of arme eultivator, They were required ta fix chair renldences 
Abore within three yoars ı while proprietors of the ihärd alass were obligad 10 renkdo on their alfotments par- 
mänent)y and immediately. (Carte's History of he Duke of Ormond, woli.) Sir Arkbur Ohichenter, Ihe 
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into Ulster, and soon obtained a firm footing in the country. 
000 fer bruehäidlne Rise in an 
aspect of the northern province. About two centuries ago, it was the most 
barbarous, uncivilised, and wretched portion of Ireland; it has become the 
most penccable, enlightened, and prosperous. 

Till the year 1634 the Protestant Church in Ireland was an independent 
national establishment, distinet from that of England. About twenty years 
before that period, a “ Confession” drawn up by the celebrated Ussher, then 
Professor of Divinity in Dublin, had been unanimously adopted by a convo- 
‚cation of the Irish Protestant Clergy,and confirmed by the civil authorities. 
Te was framed with the view of compromising the differences between the 
"high-chureh party and the puritans, and so preventing a schism like that which 
had occurred in England, Ecclesinstical affairs were administered in the same 
‚spirit; so that the strictest of the Presbyterians found no difkculty in uniting 
with Episcopalians. They were allowed to omit such parts of the Liturgy as 
were displeasing to them, or to lay it wholly aside if they chose. Ordination, 
‚whenever they wished it, was conducted in such a way as to meet: their 
scruples ®. 


» 
‚wathar ofıhe plantation scheme, was a native of Devonshire, * sonne of 8" Kon Unienrsron,of Baleiche, KR" 
Arconliug)y, extensive Immigrations ot uhe ahiren of Monmouth and Devon twok place at different 
mes. These nottlore were generally located in the nouthern distriets of Antrim. The company in Landanı 
ta which Sir John Davis (p. 280) refors, olected their uetilamonte chiefly in Derry, which was thonco called. 
Londonderry. The metlers in the inlanıd counties onsinted partly of adventurera, who pushod their way auill 
furcher into the disturbed district, and partly of other " planters,”” Beotch and English, allured by the 
bopo of pormanent and valunble asttloments. Laland says ıho King instructions direeted Uhat. he woitler 
‚abould oseupy the mountsinn and for two reasone i—lit, not toirritate the Irish by dinpomening Ihem of their 
howen and lands on the plalns ; and Zndly, that ihe planters might belocated in a more ndrantapeous pontlon 
in one ofn war. Ho nddle that (he cupidity of the sottlora diaregarding thin wire arrangement, revnmad the 
ing’s ordern, socupied he feriile plains, driving (he Trish from their fartus and habitations to Ehe mountafur ; 
Abus running direeily Fr Ihe face uf Abe two evils agelust whlch Jarmen wirhed to guard. To the exasperation 
prodncel dy the raparity of the planters Leland aseribes the rebellion of 1641, and 0 Ihe military disadvantnge 
‚af Wing In the open plafas, ho asoribes the dieastrons rorulta of he ring. It is natural to auppone that 
Abo more enutious und prudent were sometimen able to necuro gooil baryeins, and to mako gradunl aoses- 
nlons 10 their property, from various causes, Some, wich the proverbial unstendinem of aoldiern, preforred 
uroing their allotmente into cash, und secking her fortunes olanwhare ; others, intimidateıd no donbt by the 
‚eumiey whleh I long bereiitary between ıhe vistors and wanqushed, preferred Iho security of Aheir native 
bomen. once many large and valunble estate in Ulster, at this day, are »o scattered and partitioned as to 
bon ıhe very gradual means Dy which they hare been acqulned« 

. ® The following eutious specimen of Ihe way in which thie was managed will interent the render, Itin 
akenyafler Dr. Reid, from Ihe life of Robert Blair, one of the mont dintinguished Prosbyterian minintern of 
Abit ao, who had been a sirenuons opponent of Episcopıcy In Scotland, and bad been Invited over by Lord 
Claneboy, bit had a strong aversion to aettle in Treland, on aoconnt of the provalance there of Ihe same form 
‚of church government. We give tho story in his own worde —'* The Viscount Claneboy, my noble patron, 
ld, om ty request, inform the bialop how opposite 1 was to episcopacy and their liturgy, nnd had the 
Anflarnee to procure my adınlanlon on easy und honanrable terms, Yet, ent his an ot been plain 
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It appeärs, therefore, thät during this period (1615 till 1684), the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland was decidedly and essentially episcopal; but that 
its articles were so framed and its discipline so exercised, as to permit and 
induce Presbyterians to enter its communion and remain there. Thus, 
Protestants of all shades of opinion were united to support their common 
cause, 

But, in 1634, another convocation was held in Dublin, at which, rather 
than by which, this poliey was reversed. The plan was laid by Archbishop 
Laud, in conjunction with Wentworth, then Lord Deputy of Ireland and 
aflerwards Earl of Strafford, and carried into effect by the later. Ussher, 
the framer of the original Irish “ Confession,” wasnow Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland ; but, notwithstanding his great talents, his high 
station, the support of the apostolic and exemplary Bishop Bedell, and the 
general feeling of the clergy in farour of his views, he was unable to resist 
therresolute and stern Lord Deputy, who fairly overawed the convocation, and 
triumphantly carried his measures, The original Irish articles and canons 
were annulled, and those of England ndopted; the Presbyterians were driven 
from the church, and suflered privations and persecution, 

"The terrible rebellion of 1641 swept away from Ulster almost every trace 
of the Protestant church establishment. A Scottish army, under General 
Monro, went over to aid in quelling the insurrection, and the Presbyterian 
chaplains of its rogiments entered with amazing energy, zeal, and judgınent 
on the unoccupied field, and soon completely established the Presbyterian 
interest in the province, 

During the civil war between Charles I. and the Parliament, the Ulster 
Presbyterians had been uniformly farourable to an hereditary and constitational 
monarchy, They were equally opposed to the despotic tendencies of the king, 
and to the republicanism of his parliament. They sought the establishment of 
the Presbyterian form of church government, in opposition both to Prelacy, 
with which Charles was identified, and to Independeney, which was the 
favourite system of his enemies. Hence they had little to hope for from the 
triumph of either party. But they boldly maintained their prineiples, pro- 


enough, I deelared my oplolon fully to the biahop at our first meeting, and found him yielding beyond my 
expoctatiom. The bishop aid to me, * I hear good of yon, and will impose no condixions om yorıı I mu old, 
and can teach you eeromonien, and yon can teach me anbatanee; only I must ardain you, else neither I nor 
you can answer (he luw nor brook Iho land.” Tameercd lim Uhnt his sole omlination did merly eomiradier 
any peiochplen; but ho replied, both wittly and subwinively, * Whatever you aceount of Bplsoopsey, yet 1 
know you account a Preshytery to have divine warrant ; will you not receive ordinntien from Mr. Cunninge 
ham and the näjncent brethren, and lot me come in among thern in oo other relation than n Presbylor? 
Tlde Heould not rofüne, and 10 Ihe matter was performed.” 
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tested ngainst the trial ofthe king, denounced his execution as murder,* and 
asserted the rightof his son to the throne. Accordingly, they were the objects 
ofa good deal of severity duringthe early part of the administration of Crom- 
well. But after the appointment of his son Henry to be Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, they were restored to favour. An arrangement was made, whereby 
allthe tithes of the kingdom were to be collected inte a common fund and 
distributed to the clergy by the government. In this distribution the Pres- 
byterian ministers and the Independents shared; and deficiencies were 
supplied from the public revenues of the state}. 

- ‚Atthe Restoration Episcopacy was re-establisheil, and the Irish Presbyte- 
Hlans were again driven into the position of Dissenters. ‘They were not only 
ejected from their churches and deprived of their endowments, but were for- 
bidden, under heavy penalties,to preach, baptise, or exercise any other function 
‚oftheir ministry. 

In the course of a few ycars, however, these sevorities were rolnxed; and 
while. evory cffort was made under Charles IL to subdue the Presbyterians 
‚of Scotland, their brethren in Ireland were left unmolested by the same 
government, and even enjoyed a mensure of fayour. In 1672 a pension 
was granted to their ministers, but it does not appear to have been regularly 


In 1688 the Irish Presbyterians, almost to a man, espoused the cause of 
the Prince of Orange, with the utmost promptitude and decision ; and ufter 
‚the Revolution their ministers received a grant ofmoney from the crown, which, 
in different forms, has been continued to the present day, under the name of 
Regium Donum. 

- The Presbyterianism of Ireland is derived almost wholly from Scotland, 
- 

® The mernbers of the Preybytery of Belfast wero among Abe first to tonify their abherrencs of he act 
oFihe Megieiden, They published a solemn declaration of their opinions, nd were answered in no gentla 
Yorzun by 00 Icat & controremiallet (han John Milton, ho Presbytery, who elled. chemselven * watchmen 
Au Slon,’” protested agalont the king’s murder, und exhoried all porsons Lo beware of Ihe English Parliament- 
‚arianı, * leat they believe den and oxperienoe an aternal «ondemnatian.” The great poot condescended 10 
aeureälity in reply, fo callı Tin opponents = agreglous lare and Impontors," “ unhallowed priestlings” who 
denken to stir up the poopla to robellion ** from their unchristlan synayogue ni Dolfast, in a barbarous nouk 
‚06 Ireland ;” hu charscteriam thai amertions na * Impndent falachoods,’’ charges them as = blocklah Pres- 
‚bytern of Clandeboy,'" with ignoruno of hitary, anered and profano ; and wu» up all by repudiating them 
un“ highland thioven and redshanks," 
4b plan eriginated wich Flestwood, sanıin-lam of Crormwoll, who Ihus aryurs for che permlasion to 
‚perfoet and continue it>—#1# won may havo libertie to collent Ihe tythex and bring (hem into one Iresurye, 
asnıom wee dos, wo ahall bo ablo to malntane a gospol-minlatry in Ireland; and by ihls meanes they having 
ependance on the niate for ıhelr maiutenanen, wo shall bo.able to zuntralne some troublesome apirit, which 
may be too apk te give disturhancen ta the puhlique peace, of which ihara Iave bine and exporionce In tlıc 
mar; amd Nie doubted that mort of them continue their old bitter spirit," 


ie 
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and tberefore, to understand its position, we mtıst glande for 4 moment anıbe 
eccesiastical history of its mother country. Po“ 


All the Sootch Presbyterian clergy acorded to the Bevelstiun meilement. 
A handful of the people, however, held out, and world scknuwldäge neither 
the civil government nor the ecelesiastical establishment. After a comsider- 
able period, a minister of the Scotch Kirk, named M“Millın, placed himself at 
to ineremse. They claim to be the only genuine tepresentatives of the old 
Covenanters, and profess particular attachment to the views of Richard 
Cameron, whose cunduct was disapproved of as violent, and his opinions as 
extreine, by the majority of the Scotch church. The opinions ofthis class 
ot Presbyterians spread into Ireland, where they have thriren even more 
thau in Scotland. The call themselves the “ Reformed Presbyterians,” or 
"ON Dissonters;” and are populariy denominated “ Unmeronians,”” * Covo- 
hanters,” or “ M‘Millaniten.” _ _ 

Yu lütle more than thirty years after the Revolution, it was found that the 
Oalvinitis doetrines of the Westminster Confession had lost ground to an 
inormlihle extent among Ihe Scotch elergy. The “ orthodex ” ascribed this 
to Ihe entablishment of patronage by the Act of Anne (1712). The fact is, it 
was owing prüarily to the fashionable literature and philosophy of the day; 
though [Mtionage, vesting the appointıment of the elergy in tho class most 
Noble 10 be induenoed by that fashion, would mo doubt faronz the change. 
‘The Calvinists, at all events, found themselves in a minerity, and unable to 
euforce Ihe discipline of the church, against either “error in doctrine,” or 
“immorality in practice.” A few of them inveighed with great vehemence 
against this “ degeweracy,” and against patronsge as its cause: but the majo- 
rity carried matters with a high hand; four ministers who had been foremost 
in the agitation, were suspended from their office by the General Assembly. 
They refused to submit to the sentence, and the Assembly proceeded to 
# Joose them from their congregations.” This sentence, too, they defied, and 
their congregations adhered to them. At length, about 1738, they formally 
withärew from the church, and were soon joined by almost all the zealous 
Calvinists of the establishment. They first cunstituted themselves into a 
presbytary ; but moon became numerous enough to form a synod, divided 
inia many presbytarie. The religious body which thus originatel were 
allad " Masern.” 

In Ireland, nlao, Calvininm had been losing ground, though mot quite s0 
gegen Bubseription to the Westminster Confossion had 

kon Into Alsums, und was ruvived, Its revival was resisted; and in 1726 
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the non-subseribers (forming the presbytery of Antrim) were separated from 
the synod in spiritunl affairs, though they still aeted with it in money matters, 
Subsequently, however, the rule of the synod itself was gradually relaxed 
in practice; the new opinions spread rapidly among the clergy, and were 
adopted by many of the gentry. 

"Those Irish Presbyterians whose dislike to the anti-calvinistic doctrines, 
or “new light,'" as they were called, was most intense, applied to the 
‚Seceders in Scotland for ministers who would preach the “good old way.” 
They were sent; and a branch of tie Seotch Secession church was planted in 
Ireland in 1742. About forty years afterwards, the ministers of this new body 
obtained a share of the Reyium Donum, 

At the beginning of the present century, then, the Presbyterians of Ireland 
consisted of the following classes —— 

I. The $ynod of Ulster and Presbytery of Antrim, who considered them- 
selves as the representatives of the Scotch establishment. 

U. The Southern Association or Synod of Munster, also claiming to be a 
branch of the Church of Scotland, co-ordinate with, and independent of, the 
Symod of Ulster, as to jurisdiction; but holding fraternal intercourse with 
the body. 

U. The Cameronians, 

IV. The Seceders. 

The two last classes adhered strictly to the Calvinistic theology. The 
Symod of Munster and Presbytery of Antrim had never denied or rejected 
Calvinism ; their principle simply was nom-<ubseription. But the great body 
of their members were, in point of-fct, Arians or Soeinians. Different 
presbyteries of the Synod of Ulster had used different degrees of strictness 
with regard to the doctrinal views of young men entering the ministey; but 
the lax presbyteries had been the more numerous; and consequently a very 
large number of ministers, holding (more or less openly) the “ new light” 
‚opinions were found in that body also. 

- In1803 the Synod of Ulster and Presbytery of Antrim obtained an 
Äncrease to their Meyium Donum ; but the Government, on account of therecent 
insurrections, deemed it necessary to attach terms to the grant, which had been 
hitherto unconditional. They required that each minister to be therenfter 
'ordained over a congregation should be certified to the Lord Lieutenant, by 
two magistrates, as having taken the oath of allegiance; and should be 
approved of by him; thus giving the Lord Lieutenant a veto on the recep- 
tion of Regium Dorum by cach minister, at the time of his entering on a cure 
of souls. The Seceders obtained a similar augmentation in 1809, on the same 
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term. One minister only ofihat body refused 10 share in the enlarged grant, 
‚chiefly on the ground that the Lord Lieutenant’ veto was “ inconsistent with. 
that independence of the church for which Seceders had always eontended.” 
To this view six or seven oongregations adbered, who were in time provided 
with ministers, and have erer since continned 10 decline the Heyizm Doazm. 
"They are oommonly called * Primitive, or Independent, Secedern.” 

The revival of Calvinistie doetrine im the Establisbed Church by Mr. 
Maıthies and his condjutors, and, still more, the electric efect produced at a later 
period in tbe kindred church of Sootland, by tbe preaching of Dr. Chalmers, 
sired up the elumbering Evangelical party in the Synod of Ulster, and 
increased ibeir numbers and their power. Their leader was the Rer. Henry 
Ieow Doctor) Cooke, a man of great ability and extransdinary energy ot 
character. But neither Mr. Cocke, nar his friends, ventured, for a long time, 
to entertzin the ide of expellizg the holders of the * new light” opinions 
from the synod. At last, however, in the course of the controrersy which, as 
we have already notice, arose out af the appeintment of some Unitarians to 
professorships in the Belfast Academical Institution, some one twitted Mr. 
Cooke with his incomsisteney in making s0 much ado about placing Arians in 
werely literary situations, while he himself held the closest religious commu- 
nion with men of the same sentiments. Mr. Cooke had the courage at 
once to admit the inconsistency ; ut the mode in which he set about rectify- 
ing it was different from that which the propöunder of the argument ex- 
pected. He ceasod net his opposition to Arian professcrs, but began instantly 
10 demand the expulsion of the Arians from the synod. This proposal was 
exoeedingiy distasteful to Ihe majority eren of the orthodox clergy, who feared 
that the respectability and political importance of the body would be injured. 
by a divisiom. But the feeling of the bity, who had not till then been 
fully aware of the nature and tendency of the “new light” doctrines, was 
fairly roused : its current set irresistibly in Mr. Cooke’s favour ; and measures 
were adopted, not indeed for the immediate exelusion of Arians, but for pre- 
venting the introduction of any new ministers af those opinions, in order that 
the system might be annihilsted by the dying off ofthose who hold it. The 
zenlous and conscientious portion of the Arians did not choose to submit to 
have their principles extinguished by this slow but sure process ; and there- 
fore after resisting and “ remonstrating ” in vain at two or three mectings of 
synod, they withärew, in 1829, and formed themselves into a separate body, 
under the name of “ The Remonstrant Syuod of Ulster.” A few ministers 
holding, or supposed to held, Arian sentiments, continued to remain in the 
original synod. 
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This separation of (he Arians opened the way for a union with the 
Seceders, who were striet Calvinists, and whose chief ground of opposition.ta 
the Synod of Ulster had been the “ latitudinarianism ”” which admitted Arians 
into the church. Negociations were set on foot in 1838 or 1839, and the 
union was consummated in 1840, some ten or twelve ministers only of the 
Seceding denemination holding out against it, on the ground that the Synod 
‚of Ulster was not even yet ufieiently pure. 

"The Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrants, 
have recently connected themselves for certain common objects, under the 
name of * The Non-subscribing Presbyterian Association,” though each of 
the bodies retains its independent diseipline and jurisdietion, 

The Presbyterians of Ireland may, therefore, be elassed under the follow- 
ing heads —— 

1. “ The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” 
These receive Reyium Donum : they are Calvinists, They have upwards of 
fonr hundred and forty congregations. 

MH. “ The Non-subseribing Presbyterian Assoeiation.” They enjoy 
Regium Donum. "They are Arians, with the exception of, perhaps, one or 
two members of the Synod of Munster. The number af their cöngregations 
is twenty-soven. 

II. “ The Cameronians ” or “ Covenanters.” Their principles, which we 
have already stated, debar them from. receiving Zegium Domum, or any other 
endowment, at the hand of any government not constitutel on the prineiples 
of“ the covenants National and Solemn League.” They are striet Oalvinists, 
"They have about thirty congregations, 

IV. “ The Primitive Seceders.” These decline Regium Donum, and are 
Calvinists. They have only six congregations. 
 V. The Seceders who refused to unite with the Synod of Ulster and enter 
the General Assembly, in 1840. They have Auyium Donum, and are Calviniets, 
Their oongregations are ten or twelve in number. 

The annual snlary now paid out of the Treasury to those Presbyterian 
ministers who receive Regium Donum is seventy-five pounds. In addition 
to this, the pastors receive for their maintenance, from the people, a stipend 
varying, necording to the eircumstances of the congregation, from £20 or 
£30, to £200 or £300 a year. 

- In several distriets of the north of Ireland, the inhabitants are, almost 
exclusively, Prosbyterians ; so that in several large parishes the members of 
all other communions together do not amount to more than one, two, or three 
dozen. In 1834, according to the Government census, the Presbyterian popu- 
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Iation amounted to between six and seven hundred thousand souls; but they 
have ever since complained that they were greatly underrated in that enume- 
ration, many of them having been eonfounded with the Protestants of the 
Established Church, and some of their congregations having been even 
altogether overlooked. We believe there is some foundation for these 
complaints, and that the Presbyterians of Ireland may amount to ncarly 
a million souls, of whom probably seven or eight hundred thousand 
belong to the “ General Assembly.” 

The Irish Presbyterians are principally descended from the settlers 
who formed the “ plantation” in the reign of James I. Many, however, 
are sprung from English and Scotch non-conformist refugees, and many 
from the officers and soldiers of the armies of Cromwell and of William TIT. 
who settled in Ireland, some in consequence of obtaining grants of land, and 
some from other causes. 

At one time many of the principal families in Ulster, particularly in 
Antrim and Down, were Presbyterians ; but their descendants, with very 
few exceptions, conformed to the Established Church ; and their example is 
pretty generally followed by such of the mercantile and manufketuring elasses 
as have attained to that wealth and standing which enable them to associate 
with the higher ranks. Ofthe remaining Protestant population—merchants, 
manufacturers, shop-keepers, farmers, and artisans, the vast majority are 
Presbyterians. When we come down to the class of labourers, we find the 
proportion of members of the Established Church much larger, amounting 
perhaps to nearly onc-half the Protestants of this grade, 

The above account, down to the period of thie revolution, is derived, 
chiefly, from the admirable “ History of the Presbyterian Church in Treland,” 
by the Rev. J. 8. Reid, D.D., M.R.IA., now professor of Bcelesiastical 
History in the University of Glasgow, a work rich in original research, and 
easting much light on the civil history of England and Ireland under the 
Stunrts and during the Commonwealth. The third volume, bringing down 
the history of the Presbyterian church to the present day, has not yet 
appeared ; but the latter parts of our sketch may be equally relied upon, as 
‚our materials have been supplied from the most authentic sources ; and we 
have selected from them, as becomes tourists, nothing but a simple statement 
‚of facts. 

Although a plain building, the Linen Hall is, beyond question, the 
most interesting structure in Belfast. It is cheering in the highest degree 
to note the bustle and business that prevail here and in its adjacent ware- 
houses. We have no intention to enter at much length into a history of the 
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great — indeed strictly speaking the only— manufacture of Ireland, but 





factuxe of linen has, unquestionably, existed in Ireland ; linen having been 
the material of the saffron-coloured shirts which formed the national costume 
‚of the native Irish. Nor was “ Erin’s yellow vesture” soon abandoned. 
In the zeign of Elizabeth, we are told by Sir John Davis, the northern 
chieftains presented themselves at court in this characteristic ““ uniform *,” 

It would seem, however, that it was not until after the final conquest and 
plantation of Ulster, that linen became an artiele of export. In the reign of 
Oharles I, we find the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, to whom Belfast, and 
Ulster in general, owes no little gratitude, exerting himself, with his usual 
energy, in the promotion of the manufacture. For this purpose, he caused 
Mlax-seed to be brought from Holland, and induced spinners and manufac- 
turers, from the Netherlands and France, to settle in Ireland. Nay, so 
warmly did he enter into the matter, that he himself embarked in the busi- 
ness, and expended in it 30,0007, of his private fortune. 

The civil commotions which immediately ensued, frustrated for a time the 
designs of the noble linen-merchant. They were not, however, destined to 
prove utterly fruitless. After the Restoration had insured something of 
tranquillity, they were again adopted and acted upon, during the second vice- 


# The enltisation of Acc anıl the manafscture of Anen have ann, Indeed, purenad in Iroland sinos the 
vemotent period of authentie Wintory. Bome acts of Henry WEIT. refer 10 dhe Iinen yarı of Ireland. In 
1399, (he socretary of Lori Monntjoy weites, * chat Ireland ylelds much Aux, which (be Tobabltanta work 
inte yarn, and enport in great quantity.”" We havo many rocands of tie Importstlan af linen and linen yart 
from Ireland to England Awing Ihe eighteenih century. In the infiney of be eoiton menufhcture, Irich linen 
ya wis uncd as warp for large quantities of goods, wefted wich eotton, which were wanuhetured in Man- 
ehester Auring the period. 
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royalty ofthe Duke of Ormond. Thisnobleman sent persons into the Nether- 
lands, to render themselves acquainted with the best modes of raising fax, and 
also procured manufacturers from Brabant, France, and Jersey. So successful 
were these and other measures of Ormond, that on his quitting the government 
‚of Ireland, in 1669, the linen trade may be saidto have been fully established. 

Soon after, the progress of the manufacture reoeived an additional impnlse 
from tho settlement in the nort—under the auspices of government—of a 
body of French refugees, compelled to abandon their country by the revoca- 
tion ofthe edict of Nantes. By these, the mamafacture of damask and cambrie 
was successfully introduced, and important improvements were effected inthe 
‚growth of flax, and the blesching and preparation of linen #. 

In 1698 (as we have stated elsewhere) the English houses of Parlia- 
ment, actuated by a spirit which it is now unnecessary to characterise, 
addressed William III, praying that hie Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to take mensures for discouraging the wuollen manufneture in Ireland, and 
‚establishing that of linen in its stead. To these addresses suitable answers 
were returned; and the obnoxious manufacture was crushed accordingly. 
From this period, the manufaeture of linen was taken under the special pro- 
tection-of the state; and all the cumbrous machinery of encouragement put 
in motion, to secure its prosperity. In IT11,n board of trustees was appointed 
to watch over its progress, to whom, among other duties, were assigned those 
of distributing in premiums a large sum, granted annually by Parliament, 
and of providing for the prevention of frauds in the manufacture. Under the 
superintendence of this board, public Halls were erected at Dublin, Belfast, 
and Newry, for the accommodation ofpersons engaged in the trade ; regulations 
for the manufaeture and sale of linen were established; and oflicers were 
appointed in the several districts to enforce their observance. About the 
same time, in imitation of the policy of the English legislature, which had 


= Previous 1a the repenl of ihe Hdiet of Nunten, we have no authentie document 16 provo that Anyıhing 
but Ihe eonrsor führies of linen were produced by rich worvern. At that time, however, some intelligent 
manufacturere fronu the north of Franco emigrated to Ireland and brought with dhem the kuowleige of the 
wnmufnerurs of fino linen, damaak, and rambrie- Those persons received grants of money fram tho Irich ” 
Parliament 10 eoımpenwuto Uhem For the lom of time Ihey incurred in tenching Ihe people Ihe manner of 
growiog und preparing fax for ihe manufheture of fine Iinenn. Those instructions embrace the whole routlne 
‚of dhe wnufasture, (ram the aumlag of the ax soed, to the separation uf the eonrser rein übe ner portlons 
of tba fax by the precenn of hackling, and thus Atting it for Ihe operation of the apinning-wheol, which con. 
worted the fax foto the thrend (tschnically, linen yarn) from which the linen was afterwarde manufsetured. 
They Nbenieo gayo iosteuctions as to the beit meihod of boiling, blesching, and prepating the Linen fur 
murkot, After ihe period when iho linon trade of Ireland had beon Improved hy the instructions of those Franch 
fofugoon, Ihe manuheture of linen continued to advance. Tho imploments employed in the various ptocenen 
of dhe manufbeture were, however, of the most primltire construction, and it wos not until Ihe middle of the 
eightsenih century Ihnt much advancernent was made olther in tho mechanical or chemical department, 
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enacted that the dead should be buried in woollen shrouds, linen scarfs and 
hat-bands were authoritatively introduced at funerale. In 1748, the first 
bounties were gränted on the exportation of Irish linen. This system was 
only discontinued in 1832, 

"Water power about that time was generally introduced to set in motion 
the mills for washing and beetling the linen cloth, which operations had 
previously been performed in an imperfoct and tedious manner by manual 
labour. The chemical operations of bleaching had likewise been much 
improved by the introduction of scientific rules for the proper application of 
the various powerful agents required; the want of which had often caused 
the merely practical man to sustuin serious loss, 

Unfortunately, there are no certain means of traeing the growth of the 
linen manufacture in Treland. The only facts by which we may approximate 
toits amount, are afforded by Custom-house returns, which do not reach back 
to am early date, and are wanting for the yoars subsequent to 1825. The 
average quantity of linen exported annually from Ireland, during the periods 
ending March, 1790, 1800, 1810, and 1820, respectively, were as follow —— 


March70 . 2 2 ne BNDLTSE yardı, 
1800 Cal her Ka ee 
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"The last available return is that furnished by the Railway Commissioners 
for 1985 ; by which it appears, there were shipped from Ireland in that yenr 
70,209,572 yards of linen, the value of which was 3,780,B54. 

‚At present the annual value of the linen cloth manufactured in Ulster, 
eannot be less than £4,000,000 sterling, The number of persons employed 
in all branches of the manufacture, is about 170,000; we may safely assert, 
that 500,000 derive their subsistence from it. The annual amount of wages 
may be caleulated at £1,200,000 ; and the total capital employed, in all 
branches of the business, is estimated at £5,000,000 sterling. The fall that 
has taken place in the price of linen cloth since 19%9, has been extraordinary. 
The article which was then sold at 2s. 1d. per yard, could, in 1881, be bought 
at ls. 4, and in 1841, at 11}; whilst now, 1842, it is worth only 9d. ! 

The great inerense in the quantity exported, is mainly attributable to 
the gradual substitution of mill-spun for hand-spun yarn, by which a consi- 
derable diminution in the cost of the production has been effected. The intro- 
duetion of machinery for spinning linen yarn, although, doubtlese, aftording 
employment to a larger portion of the population, has been productive of 
anything rather than improvement in the condition ofthe wearer. Towards 
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the end of last century, and subsequently, while spinning by hand continued 
remunerative, the linen-weaver, in the country distriets of Antrim, Down, 


a small holding of land, 
the loom supplied him- 
self and his sons with 
regular employment, in 
the intervals of agrieul- 
tural labour ; while tho 
females of his family 
found nearly constant 
ocoupation in the spin- 
ia: ning of flax, oflen the 

ie produce of his own fürm. 
A web, when finished, was rendily disposed of at one of the numerous 
markets attended by the linen factors. The introduction of machinery neces- 
sarily effected a total change, Female labour was at once rendered com- 
paratively valueless; and the domestic manufacture of yarı comparatively 
impossible. ‘The weaver now felt himself obliged to enter into an engagement 
with a manufacturer, from whom he receives the yarn, and to whom he 
returns the web, when woren. A large share of the profit, which formerly 
accrued to the weaver, has been thus trausferred to other quarters ®, 





® Our Indy senders, we-hops, feel m mufliclont Interent In Lriıh productions 10 be glad to know hat Ihe 
wanufsoture of Ane enmnbrie bus beca brought to great porfeetlon In die north of Ireland. We procurch, 
through too artentions of Mr. Rudy, in Belfast, a pocketshundkerchief chat cnay vie with Ihe produetions of 
Brane—the riviere round the edge was porfech, und tho Lexture an extmordinary Improroment upon any we 
had previausly seen frau native looımn. We also Inspostei, pernonally, not auly the mauufscturers” houses, 
but ihe eooms of ferunden wo euru their brend by munlin eınbroidery. Many of ıhe wnnufacturer have 
their pattorns drawa in Scotland, uni wo Seotel muslin; will Ihe amount af money sprend hrongh the 
or by Wapriggiug” ie amazing, wlcn wo. bear in mind that it is dispersed in sums, in general, of from 
dighteeupeno tu tree shilings und »lapence, or, Iu a fow Instancen, Ave ahillings per weck. The industry 
which progremen steadüly in the dwellings of ihe poor, in, to u, much morn interssting than that wich 
proooede in Ihe erowde rooms of large eatablishmonte it was poculisıly pleaing to wilnoı the «row we 
had In several instancen to press through before we could enter she houscs uf Mr. John Holden and others, 
ho employ many hundred feunles In ** white-work,” Same very old women wulted wich the ' veining”" 
or * tnbouriog,” or *sowing;" of their daughter and grand-taughtora; other, Beotch-looking girls, 
whose fair eomplenlons and soft white handa told that Iheir employment was in" daintie work," said für 
payment (and bad mot Long v0 wait, for ihe noriherun understand the value of Une); and others, " wee 
later," brought their * spriggins” on cheap and inferior mmlin—proving that big and little seck and 
ind emplogment, The Iadies who wenr the © Rachel” collar, or more medern * muzzarine cape,"" little 
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- There are few matters that interested us so much, in our young dnys, as 
the eottage culture and manufacture 
of fax. First, the small farmer 
sowed his plot of this exquisite and 
graceful little plant, and his ‚wife 
weeded it with great care ; then, 
when the petals of the blue and 
graceful fowers had dropped_ off, 

and the state of seed-pod proved ä 
that the plant was thoronghly zipe, 
it was “ pulled,” or “ plucked," in 
small hands-füll at a time ; these 
were luid upon the ground, two and 
two, across each other, and much 
good or evil was supposed to arise 
from having a “lucky ” hand to lay 
the first * cross ;”” they (the small 
farmers) seldom “stacked” their X 
flax so as to steep it.ihe next sca- $ 
‚son, ar understood the art of “ rip- 
‚pling” it, (i. «.) drawing the flax 
through an iron comb fixed in 
# block of wood; the capsules which are thus broken off fall inte a 







Ämagino ihe various handeit passen thronsh before Ik In fi (0 be displayed om their fair ahouldere: Is comes to 
Mr. Holden's clean and well»rogulated warshaum, far instanee,a mass of muslin, the ho of brown hallandz 
Ahon it ie markod off, then put into a sort of printingimachine, and it comes forth wich Its future pattern 
stanuped upon It; it them pamsen Into che hands ofthe “ sewer,"" who “ doc” wlsiever “ sowing”" in mecen- 
wary 5 it Iathen turuel over to che “ velner," and hen vo tbe akiiful +" opener ;" one person seldom exeels In. 
he varlons atitchenz thono wo hare named work ahlefly for ® home consum) while che tambonrens” 
Fly Abehr new for she foreign market, an tamboured mnslin has fallen in pute wich the Jadien of 
Me. Holden ewploys from aixteen to Awenty wenrern, 10 that his mualiu is Iterally '* bome- 
made y'” ho Id, Jost August, twolre hundred sewers, two bundred tambourers, two bundred volnern, and 
from welve 10 oighteen oponers, constantly ocaupied; besiden employing seren or elght agents in different 
paris af dhe ouniry, euch uf wlhum in sheir tur, employ Erom ons bundred and Afıy to two hundınd 
Ay workers. We hope ıhat such emabllchments wil Increuse: Tnstend of a large family of girls beiny 
millstone about Ihe day-läbourer's neck, hey support themselves; und the same Are-light, vandlle-light, ai 
dwelling uevemars for two or Xhreo, wirve for n numerons and industrions progenys One of the glris of the 
une family velns, anoiher sews, another taanbours, Ihis irue they are nof paid as we Ahiık Ihey deserve to 
be: althougl,genersily spenking, even Ihe employer.does not recchre as much aan England wond be conuldered 
femuneration for hin outlay, hie rk, his time, and troublo ; till IF ıhe poor have but Jrtle with this apstom, 
wühout äh they would hare nothing. ** is mot much, 10 be nur," mid a poor woran, wlıo had just been pald 
for some work,“ It Is not much, but without ie wermight die for want of food.” A Indy. of conniderableIntel« 
Iigenee of mind and qusintnen of manner once aid to us, “* I nın ao thorangbiy convinond of the blemings that 
mu arine Grow the employnient of women in this way, that I hayoevon my Aunnel pettivoan embroidered.”” 
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basket beneath; then they proceeded to steep, or as they called it, 
“ bog” it, 

* And why do you * bog it," Larry?” we inquired once of an old fellow 
who was reported to have * a mighty Jucky hand entirely about Hax.” 

# Isit why we bog it, dear— Why then you see, we must all pass through 
the waters of tribulation to be purified, and so must the Hax—the bad you 
sec, and the good, in that small plant is glucd together, and the water 
melts the glue, so that they divide—and that’s the sense of it, dear ! ”” 

In bogging, they placed heavy stones over it in the water to prevent its 
being disturbed, and then it was left to the decay incidental to its situation. 
In our progress through the north we were always reminded ofour proximity 
to a bogging station, by the very offensive emell of the decaying flax. Wo 
knew a thrifty housewife, about twenty years ago, in the eounty Wexford, 
who never would “bog” her flax, but sprend it thinly over her mendow, 
pouring water upon it, if the season was dry, and suffering the grass to grow 
up throughiit; by this means she not only saved the seed, but declared that 
the thread made from flax prepared in this way was stronger and whiter than 
that which had been bogged. We cannot vouch for her judgment being 
correct ; we only state the fact. Others will seek putrid water, and lay mud 
over the flax, to assist its decomposition; but this certainly stains the Hax. 
And the fax steepers of Courtray are so particular as to the purity of the 
water that they construct boxes for holding the flax, and sink them in their 
river, so that the water may How under and over them ; the fHlax so prepared 
takes longer steeping than it does when “ bogged,” but the colour is so much 
finer, that flax is sent to be steeped in the Lys from every part of Flanders. 

Alter it had been “ bogged ” a sufficient time, according to the cottage 
system, it was either dried in the open ait, or, [as illustrated,] placed upon 
rafters, over a low fire, and watched and turned by some eareful, though 
perhaps ragged, urchin, well trained for the purpose. When perfectly dry, 
the brown coarse-looking bundles of stalks were either heaped upon some 
“wattles” laid benenth the thatch for the purpose, to wait the time for 
“ scutching,"—generally the winter’s work—or carefully piled in the ‘* barn.” 
When the fax was “scutched”—and one neighbour was always ready to 
assist in this as well asin every other domestic operation—the arrival of an 
itinerant flax-dresser was engerly looked for. You would know the “ flax- 
dresser” at once ;—he carried his “hackles” of various sizes, strappedl across 
his shoulders ; the weight obliged him to stoop forward, yet he walked with the 
alr of a man assured of a cheerful welcome, and usually lightened his journey 
with asong- In the “ big farm-houses ” a room was set apart for his peculiar 
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use; as the process is dirty, particularly the first passing of the rough 
Aax through the coarser hackles; and he was plentifully supplied with beer 
“to keep his throat from the 
dryness.” In the evenings, 
his well-known social qualities 
were called into action. Pasing 
‚his life in wandering from house 
to house, he was a chroniclor of 
allthe extraordinary events that 
‚ever had occurred, and his voice 
sometimes swelled into song, or 
was modulated as a raconteur, so 
as ‚to strike terror, or create 
sympathy, according as the case 
might be. One in particular, we 
well remember, a simple, gentle- 
minded man “ from the north,” 
though rejoieing in the southern 
name of O’Flaherty*, who was 
particularly indignant at the in- 
troduction of what was called 
“ water-bogging””—that is, as we 
have said, steeping flax in running 
water, instead of leaving it to decay for a certain period in putrid water. 





* O’Plaherty we te iluntente his vheoty by a story. Our readers will, we hope, think il worth prer 
erving ; it hasy at least, Ihe reoommendation of truth, #JPIL tell yony” he said im his mingled dialeet of 
Scotch und Irish, ** athing now (hat happened in my ala finn country; thay call it by the name of Doneyal. 
There wurtwo broibers liyin’ on Ihe mountain; an" ıhotızh none kuew how they lived, none cared to ank "on 4 
yy case of dhe charaetor ihey had for—no one knew what, but it ws nae gond—J'I not say but Is aye harıl 
10 want a bit of mens—and seo such a thing as a wild animal, & haro or. rabbit, or bitn of birds—and Ihey 
porein" throngh che alr or on Ihe enrth—and to my they mnst nat ho tnuchedl or nared—but is not honcat 
Ufting a poor mans pig or Aberp—nnd that!a what dhey did; though no one in them days dared sy as much, 
Well, ono of uhene lade was marricd to a fine eomely lan, but whose fuce war deoply marke wilh ibe amall- 
por; sh was as noble a figure as over Apırang oor a monntain or forded a siream; and her eyes were as Dlus 
an the star-flower oF he fax; but her face, an I hara said, was marked will amall-pox ; and I wish you 16 
romember !hak, beenuse it proren what I hare said, that everything in the world could be mavedl by bogzing: 
Her husbanıl trented her eruelly with In handa, and ahe was not behindhand will her tongue, bat gare it 
it right and left; laying the weight ofit on him—and what is henvior Ihan a woman’s tonguo han, onen, 
ll of a sudden he turned on her liko a wild Indian as he was, and koceked her down; and ame that was by tald 
me he'd never forget her stapgering to her fcot ayuin ; and turning om bin, maylag in adoop, Wtter volos, “nt 
here was wuch a thing as law in ıhe land, and she’d find her way i6 a magistrate before the next wun-tot.” 
Ti anne Ind vermurked (be lock Ih one broiber gave the other ; ns the poor Ian, bleeding and twisting wich 
fl, thongh not a tear dimmed her eyes, eropt fo her bed 


ie 
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"While the girls were employed in scutching, it was his wont to instruct 
them by practical lessons in all matters 


plensant stories; generally, howerer, 
bearing in some way or other, upon 
the favourite theme of his discourse. 
“ Scutching ” was performed either 
upon the back of a chair, or a rude flat 
pillar, prepared for the purpose—the 
operator beating the flax with one 
hand, with a heavy instrument, and 
with the other hand drawing it back, 
gradually, as it was beaten. 

Beiling, or ua they generally call it; 
scalding the thread, is an operation 
performed by the tallest and strongest woman of the cottage, because “ she 





# Wheiher ahe ever sone from it again will norer be known now. She diappeared from the mountaie, 
and the gloo saw her no more ; her hushand nald she went Into Beotland to her people; and there was a bruve 
air about It form whlle. They were both sont to Jall om sunpicion of making away wich her; but nothing could 
be made fit; und dhy both die a0 IF (hey had been poasenblo well-wonduetedi men all the days nf their 
lives. One was killed 16 piecen in» factlon ight, and another die in his bed from the ollp of a stone he got. 
in the hesd through hie old practices. Well, all was forgoiten about Ihe poor las; and many sad, if the 
One (the hunband) who died in his bed, had done Ihe murder, he wonld huse owned 10 it In hie last hours ft 
wos Forgotten as I mil, Uike Ihe smoke of Max hat Ieavon no mark upon the winde One day, tho ald place 
was fül, and » weighbour wanteil room for sowe Max, and he wont 10 dig so an vo et Ihe water pam from one 
place 10 another, and T went with Lim. We worked on preuy brisk for a while, and then something prorented 
‚sur going on, anıl Ihe Impeliment was # piece of bag-wood thicker by twiee than ıny hady. We got it aut at 
Inst z and I£ wo did wo mw something sofkih ying in a hole below it, where it had Jain over Ike a bridge, and 
ho man probed bin way, and then rain up--a wouun'e body! And won Isa fi, all Lomuld de was to 
pray to God! Yihaught Tahauld have died; I know ıho fhce weil; turned upwands as It war with = guah 
scrows the thront wide enough to let ont a Ihoumnd Iiven; Ihe pack marks were us deep as eor—deep 1 and 
iN6 long black hal stream awny from bee hend } and though she had Tain iberey turueı of Ave-and-Iwenty 
‚years, ber skin was sa wlite as paperI--and you could have woren a web out of her hal; ıhere Jay Ale poor 
lass —tent oüit ofthe world by siuners, worse, worse (han berslf. All wbo.did not remember, eried out for the 
murderers, (binklog Ihe deel was but just done ; but me and a few more know better ; and mealı knew hat 
Mhougl they har! puased frous dhe world without being puniahel by aan, dhe Lord kept count of their kniguity. 
The peiest. never mul & man for th annla af either, bat more than him prapod long and denp when the poor 
murdereil woman was Jaid in holy ground. 

# Tri a pleimnd nlory to tell,'"dhe Maz-dremer would unaally otservo In conolusion ; “ bat when people 
ran down bogwater, and way Hu blots or diseolours, it In but natural I ahould remember the body wich ie imbes 
a white as cumibrie, ihat came up from £he den of the black bag-uwatere.” 

If dhis anecdote did not occapy mare pase üban wo can well spare 10 it, we might relate many of (he 
auarien told us by our anclont friend the Naz-dremer; his arelral at “ our old home” ya tempüation 10 Ihe 
‚kitchen tht wo could never ruiıt.. 
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has more command over it.” The thread, after spinning, is put into the iron-por 
commonly used for boiling 
potatoes ; it is filled some- 
times with plain water, with 
perhaps the addition of 
serapedl soap, soda, wood- 
ash, which they keep for 
the purpose, anything to 
soften its texture, and then 
placed over the fire ; when 
it is considered sufliciently 
“ scalded,” it is taken off, 
turned round and round by 
# great stick, and wrung 
with the hands, then put 
om again; and this is re- 
peated until the thread is 
thoroughly eured of its 
harshness ; when it is takon 
to “running water,"beetied 
by old and young, dried upon the gras, boileld again and again in pure 
water, again dried and bleached, and then consigned to the loom of the rustic 
weaver®, 

‚Linen is made from the fibrous bark of the flax plant (Linum usitatissimum) 
which grows to the height of three to four feet. As it produces a pretty 
biae flower, the fields where it is grown present a very gay appearance at 
the period of flowering. When the flower falls off, the seed-vessels arc 





* With all che Improvements that have been Introduced In the machinery fur spinuing Max, it has, as 
‚rot, been found Impossible to produce a trend finer than 400 Jens (120,000 yands) 10 tho pound ; where 
übe hand „pinningwbeel has produced some #0 fine as 8,400 loan: and he manufsture of caumbrio is at 
present suffering frum a want of yarn mufhcieuly fine to make the best desariptions of this artiele, The 
following extract from Surt's * History of Armagh *' will ahow ıhe perfeetlon whlch has beon attalocd In 
be spinniog of Max by the hand spinningswheel. "At Dundonnald, in the cnnnty of Down, in Kah. 170,4 
woran, ‚out of one pound and half of fax, wblch com about two abilings, produced yarn of so Ans a 
hexturg, an to ml fr 5. 2 Add, A Mism M“Quillan, In Comber, oouaty of Down, sun 768 Inn out of 
one pound of fax, produeing 12 len every fortnight, She split ie Are wi in giro this degros of 
Üinenem. Twelve loan were Intely spun in Belfast, weighing three drachme and a half, about 876 loss to the 
‚pound, Twelve lea have since been pn, equal to 1,660 Io tn the pound; but In Desamher 1815, 
William Dawson, Est, of Woodbank, nenr Gilford, bad In his pomession twelve leus af ya, span by 
Ouiberine Woods, of Dunmore, near Hallyanhinch, aged about 15 years, which weighed exartly ten grainn, 
giving aboree 1,400 lcas, or 2,020,000 yardı, 16 (he awoirdupeis ponnil oflax a A7ibs, 609. Idır. of thin yarn 
wouhd eoutain a uhread 24,912 Eaplieh wiler in length, equal 10 Ihe eireumfereace of ıhe carıh,"® 
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quickly formed, but are not allowed in general to come to maturity, as the 

plant is pulled when the stalk is still a little greenish, it having been found 
by experience that by this means a finer description 
of Hlax is produced. 

Since the commencement of the nincteenth cen- 

I tury great advances have been ınade in every depart- 
ment of the linen manufacture, with the exception of 
the growth and preparation of the Max. In this de- 
partment we are still far outstripped by the farmers 
of Belgium and ıhe north of France. Itisa melan- 
choly fact, that, while the enterprise and intelligence 
of the mercantile portion of the community have 
within the last twenty years brought the linen manu- 
facture t0 a perfection unequalled in the world, the 
Irish farmer has remained stationary, wedded to old 
prejudices, and producing flax no better than his 
ancestors had done ffty years ago®. 

Within the past year a society has been esta- 
blished at Belfast, for the improvement of the growth 
of fax in Ireland, Under its auspices a number of 
young men have been sent over to Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, to be instructed in the best 
methods of bringing the flax plant to the highest 
stäte of perfection. Two practical Belgians have 
likewise been brought over to give their assistance ; 

and itis hoped that a spirit of emulation in the improvement of this important 
plant will be introduced both among the farmers and landlords, which may 
ultimately assist materially in advaneing the Irish linen manufacture +. 


® eis enleulased that about 25,000 tons of Max per annum, are grown in Ireland. Thn average valus 
in about 50%, per ton. Consequeutly, Ihe toll value will bo 1,250,000/. From 100,000 to 120,000 aures 
aro required 10 produce his quanuit. 

+ Fromm a letter written ia 1841 by Ahe serretary of Ihe Belfast Flax Bocioty-—a society af Ihe mank 
valuable and inportant ehameter—we extrsat Ihe following paumngen ; Ik Is datei from Antwerp- 

* An to the qualiies oP Max iu ie field, wlich hare come under our obserrati 
party, In their mvornl distrlots, nothing better han wat they had themselves sen mi 
{0 the management of it, thoy rendily udmit that the system of hie enuntey is grenily superior 10 iheirs 5 for 
in orery process the greaient pai were shown, and doubtiers must sontribute much to cause 
the superiority of the Max produ she plant. 

Auer at 

® An anon as the rapanlan oontaining uhe sel hacoma dry, #0 a0 to break rendily vchen premed between the 
finger and Xhamb, ıhey are takon of, by drawing the fax through a rippling machine, which is a kind of com, 
ich ont Iron seail, that neparaıe dhecapnulen frorm the stalk. "Two men, niisg opposite cach other, on a long 
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At the present time we find the old spinning-wheel nearly made obsolere 
by the introduction of large mills 
for zpinning the flax into linen yarn. 
Into these mills the Aux comes in a 
zough state, as it is sold by the Irish 
farmer ; it is then cleaned by being 
paised-over.a tool called a hackle, 
which consists of a number of sharp 
steel spikes set in an wonden frame, 
over which the fax is drawn by the 
workmen ; the finer portion, called 
line, ie by this tool separated from 
the conrser part, which is called 
tow, 

The line is used for manufactur- 
ing yarn for the better description of 
linens and damasks—while the tow = 
is converted into an inferior quality of yarı employed for common purposes. 





foren, in dhe centre of which ıhis comb ir serowed down, can get through m great denl Ina day The Max, 
deptiyed of dhe socd, In now ed In sumll bundlen, and, In some placer, Imwedistely put into he water un 
ieep; butabont Courtrul, Where every procom in enıried on in the greateat perfoction, and where Naxsateuing 
iv a ditinct ide, the Max in placed upright Im rows «u won an pulled,—the root end sprond out, and the tops 
veting against ench uller, iu Ihe forum of uhe letter A, or the raflern of a honıe. 

BIER RT 

“A plt is dug, or a piece of water soleeted, of au ih tlnt tho flax may stand nearly upright In It 
wirbont tonehing the bottom. "This requiron a depth of fur foot or morm. If the pit cannot he made no 
deep, the fax ih pläced in a olanting position in the water, the root end lowermont, and dhe upper end a little 
under the surface of ihe water, 

MT dr hept Im dk pondtlo, hy mats, or stram aprend over, and hanıls.or polen, weighted with stonen, 
pläcad on the top ı turfand stones wonld of eouro answer aa well, 

“While sioeplog, Ihe Ilax is Frequently examined, wlıen It Is eleulatel that \t In ahnont stenped enough; 
for, Fit be left even a fow hours 100 long in the water, the quality will he deieslorated 1 an the other han, 
il not wafßeienily steeped, (he Abre ar *ahams" will not rendily detnch, and the lar will be Anaken in Ihe 
seuteling. The wenal and simple mode of tonting iin sinte ie by taking a ntalk of the Maz, from time tu 
mes (my evory vbreo hours about (be Ume Ät in eapoctei to be ready for drawing out) and brenking I6 in the 
middle ; and when ıhe fx parts freely from the husk, either way, the whole lengtl of the plant, Ik In At to 
be taken out. It Is then ant on end, the pareels close Logeiher, for a day er two, in order to drain; and I 
Abe westher bo unfsvourable, ii is kept ill longer. The bundlos wre then untied, and spreul in regular row, 
‚08 short gras —tbe stmighter ihe better, as ibey must be Frequently tarneil, while drying and ieschlug, which 
Is quielen und. best done by punlı polo under ns many me Itk lengib will adinit of, and wurnlog It over, 
rerersing Xhe position of the hend ta where were, beginning Arm witb the lowest row. The Max 
ben Hien out for fifleen or twenty days, or even longer. Hi is ılen sache or boused, for seuiching at leinure, 
during Ube winter. 

Ems expeess my opinion, that no marhinery «un be eonstrucied 16 superteife seutching by hand } the 
artoleyin Ahat prucces, enn ba #0 eruotlyadapted 10 Ihe strengtl of the las, and given on/y wIere wanted. It 
in awing 10 this Xbat he Max turueil out here Is even ihroughont. Au iron cmb in also uned 10 drem it, The 
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The machinery required to manufacture flax into yarn or thread is of a 
very complex and expensive kind. Im the last process the prepared flax is 
passed through boiling water, in order to macerate the fibre and fit it for 
drawing out into an even and uniform thread. 

Same of the mills for spinning are on a very large scale, employing from 
five hundred to a thousand persons, and having an investiture ‚of capital of 
from £50,000 to £100,000, It is calculated that in all there are about fifty 
mills in the North of Ireland for the spinning of flax into the yara for manu- 
facturing linen—the total capital employed by them being close upon two 
millions of money.* We have procured un engraving of ome of these mills, 
that belonging to the Messrs, Mulholland, in Belfast, 





The yarn produced in these mills is bought by persons called manu- 


fibre is bruken off by different wmeiheds, all simple; and a conple of labonrers take allernato tum ak 
bruling and hackling. 

” What prefitable employwent might not our poor and redundant populstlon hareo nt all scnsons, were the 
‚eoltiyation and preparation of Aax enrried on on Ihe samo arale in Areland as Ihey aro here!" 

® Altlongl machinery had been emplayed for ıpinning flax for many years in Ireland, nndar the patron- 
pe of ihe Linen Board, it ie only from 1830 we can dato its present great developusent. At that time Men. 
Tr and A, Mulhollan! oomeneek u large factory for the manufsctore of linon yarn by Improves machinery, 
und ie inerenme has ninse been no great ıhat now 25,000 per aro deriving dirnet emplayment from tr 
wurions mil, to who not Jose (han 230,000. per annum are paid for ungen. 





faeturers, who employ weavers to convert the linen yarn into the various 
fabrics of linen, damask, and eambrie®. 
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The interior of these mills, generally, is exceedingly neut and orderly. 
One of the best arranged, and, so to speak, most “elegant,” is that of 


® Ti sotton manufenure was alao, at one period, Nourishing ia Delft, It bas Iately, however, 
deteriorated, The history of it introduction into Ireland is eutious; it je given In the = Dublin Penny 
Journal "" 00 the authority of a correspondent, * In the year 1771, Mr. Robert Jay, who lad » prineipal 
part in designing the entablishrment in Belfust, where the support of the young and ayed in provided fur, and 
"yo was the rovered father of Ihe Volunteers in Ulster, coneeived when on a taur Ihrough North Beitain, the 
‚scheme af inteodueiog info Ihr, then derponding, kingdom, the moro intriente branchen of the eolton manu- 
facture« He was mainly prompted to hie by a desire to render vorvice 10 he lower ordern of Ihe working 
poor, particularly linen weavers and spinners, whone Nvelihood was often rendered. precarious, dependiug 
almant wolely an a aingle mannfaeturo—ihat of linen. Haringauggentsd that the spinning of eotton yarn 
right, an an Imteoducrony »tep, bo a (it and proflüsble employment for <ho children of the Belfat Poorchouse, 
= spinpfug-machine was made In Belfust, at ıhe expense of Mr. Joy and m Mr DI'Cabe, amisterl in the praetical 
part by Nichalas (rimehaw, ootton and linen printer, from Kngland, who had some time before seitled in thin 
‚eauntry. Sbarilyuflerwerd» an exporieneed spinner was Irought over by Mr. Joy from Bootland, to instruct Ihe 
ehllärem In ihe house: Also, under uhe saruo direction, a oardiogrmachne was ercoich, togo by water, which 
nsaflerwarde remornd 10 he poor-howe, and wraughit Iy hand. After Mosars. Joy and M'Csbehad in valn 
solicited the eo-operation of others, In proserutlig a scheme frunglıt with such national adrantage, they firoe 
Pose « traoafer of (hehr maachlnery, at first cost, to dhe manager» of the Charhinble Eostitaslan, promising an 
Sontimed aten:lon ar if che emoluments were to Le iheir own. On ıhe sefaml of ıho eommliteo to run 
the rück. of a new undertaking, the origineh proprietars formal themmalven inte a company with others. 
Thoy slespstehed a akilful mechanie to England, who obinined u minune kuowleidge of the most Improved 
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Mr. Chartres, formed upon the most recent improvement, Of this, we pro- 
‚cureil a drawing, given in the preceding page. 

The latest process in the preparation of linen oloth—that of bleaching— 
we found very interesting. 

In order to bring linen cloth to a perfectly white state, it is necessary to 
‚expose it for a length of time to the action of the atmosphere. This is dane 
by sprending it on 
the grass, on which 
it is kept extended 
at its fall length 
and breadth. The 
situation chosen for 
a bleach-green is 
generally the banks 
of a river, where 
an abundance of 
water can be ob- 
tained. Here alarge 
space, ofsome ucres 
in extent, is often 
covered with linen cloth in various stages of the process of bleaching, part 








British machinery. On hisreturn they ereeted a new cundingemachiue, of superior structure, and a spianlog- 
‚Jenny of seveniy-two spindlen, which was then reckoned a vorg large «ao. In a memorlal to the Dublin 
Society, praying for zid, thay informed the Board, that für from confining their hopes of galn to themselven, 
they had encouragod the publie to arall ihemslven of dheir dinooyerior—they had exposed their machinery to 
open viow—permiited numbers, oven from dismnt parts, to be gratultonsiy taught In their apartments—anid 
promated the manufieture of eottons, dimitien, and marwiller quilting, equally hy example and Instrustion, 
The magniinde of hose Impreremonts, at Ihe same tino, Is now to bo eimated by comparison. High ‘ör 
von euts por day were formerly Ihe sonnty produce of ihe most laborioas spinner on the common wheel; while 
in the same time, not more (han a single yound could bo carded by hand. On dheir jeuny of seventystno 
spindles, seventy-two Erish hanka were spun wookly, an Incrense of fanrieen 10 one; and by Iheir canlinge 
machine, twenty ponnds of roringe wore dally thrawn off, nu inorenn of twonty to one. Their exertions 
were in tm followed by Menors, Nachaniel Wilson and Nichelar Grimshaw. To ıhe mlents, properiy, 
and ndventurous spirit of she former of these two gentlemen, and 10 ıhe prackical knowledge, talent, aud 
Imdustey of Ihe Intter, this country stands highly indehted, The first mill far apinning twist, by water, in 
Ireland, was built hy dom in 1784, from which date ihe Tchsh cotton manufaoture war eomklered Armly 
entablinhed, In the yon 1000, (only twentyrthres years from the arlgin of uhe enterprise bar Mr, Toy)y it 
appearel in evidence beforo Parliament, tar ıhe eotton manufsetures whieh had been thus Intredncnd, gave 
employmant 10 13,500 working peoplaz and, including all manner of persons occopied in varlanın ways, to 
27,000, wichtn m aireis of only ten miles, eumprehensling within its Vounds ıhe towus of Belfast and 
Aisdum“ 

We are enabled (0 bring down Ihis accoum of the ontton factorien 10 Ihe present dog. Ahant ıhe Jen 
1829, it ie enloulated that ar Jeası 50,000 persons were employed in Ihe various branchen of iho cotton munnı- 
fasture in che north of Ireband. At that Une a cousiderable quantity uf eotion yarı war spuc hu abe melgh- 
bourhood of Belfast ; but In udditlon, large qunnuiles were sent ftom Kngland au Seotland, 10 be wor Inte 
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brown, part half-white, and part rivalling the snow in dazeling purity. The 
buildings connected with these bleach-greens are generally white-washed, 
and kept serupulously eleun; and in the distriets where they most abound, 
they give to the country a gay and cheerful appearance. 
'The brown or unbleached linen, being first unfolded from the irm and 
compressed shape in which each “ piece,” or web, is received from tho manu- 
-  facturer, is cnst, loosely knotted, into a wooden bailer capable of containing 
some two or threo hundred pieces, and nearly filled with a weak solution of 
potash or barilla. After the linen has been boiled in this liquid for several 
hours, it is removed from the boiler by a crane and net-work of rope, and 
‚almost immediately transferred, in separate quantities, to the “ wash-mills.” 
Here it is placed in a trough, through which jets of spring-water are con- 
stantly passed, and kept fully exposed to the action of the water by means of 
two large beams suspended above the troughs, and termed “ feet,” the lower 
ends of which are alternately drawn back and permitted to fall against the 
linen with considerable force. This motion is produced by the revolving of 
acylinder situated directly bencath, and having projecting spars which catch 
and raise, at intervals, the extremity of the feet. From the wash-mills the 
linen is removed to the green, where it is carefully sprend upon the grass, the 
several pieces being attached together, and their ends secured to the ground 
by small wooden “ pins.” After remaining two or three days upon the grass, 
it is again brought to the bleach-house, to be boiled and washed as before. 
The operations of boiling, washing, and spreading upon the green continue, 
thus successively repented, till the linen has fairly assumed a whitish huc; 
when two additional forces are introduced. The first is that of passing the 
linen through the ‘“rub-boards.” These boards, which are fixed in a frame 
and moved by simple machinery, have portions of their inner surfaces farnished 
with platex of lignum-vite, or other hard material, completely channelled with 
„narrow parallel grooves, the plates of the upper board being placed imme- 
diately over those ofthe under. Between these plates the linen, having been 
first plentifully sonped, is slowly passed, so that the entire web is submitted to 
the frietion. The second process is that of steeping, for a certain number of 
hours, in “rieves,” or cisterns, containing water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid. After the introduction of the additional processes, the carlier continue 


sth, 54 khelow rate of labour In Irland offerıd a great Induenmment to Ihe English and Scotch manufhetarem 
16 emplay the Irish weavers. IF wo onloulate Khat uch of ahene persone obtained 121. per anntım for his 
labour, Ik would amaunt to 000,008, of un anaual galıı 16 Ulner by thin manufseture. 

Since that: period {he spinnfng of cotton has nearly ccased Än the nelghbourhood of Delft; hut large 
qusstitios of eotton yarn are will Imported; and at losat 30,000 peraans derire 4 snbaistenee from splanlug, 
wenring, und embroidering 
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unchanged, excepting that the use of the former alkalis in boiling is abandoned, 
‚soap being now 


employed. 

‚By these several means the bleaching is at length completed; when the 
“ finishing,” or preparing for market, immediately begins. The linen is first 
starched and blued, after which it is suspended in a “ drying-loft,” where it is 
exposed to thesirtill completely dry. It is then taken down and stretched, and 
submitted to the“ beetles” These are a succession of weighty wooden billets, 
ranged in a frame, above a slowly revolving cylinder, round which the linen 
is wound. The machinery being set in motion, the billets are raised and 
sucesssively dropped, with great rapidity and forec, on the eylinder beneath. 
This is continued for several hours, and the operation repeated till the fabrie 
is sufficiently compressed and the requisite smoothness obtained. The linen 
is then “ Japped,” or folded, and sent to ıhe assorting-room. Here each piece 
is carefully measured, again firmly lapped, and subjected to the pressure of 
an hydraulie press. ‘The peculiar stamp of the merchant is finally applied, and 
the linen is ready for the market. a 

The period occupied in bleaching, &c., variosa good deal with the sonsons, 
spring and autumn being the inost fuvonrable. The average time is from two 
to three months. 

There is yet another subject connected with the linen manufacture—and 
one that demands some space, We refer to the fabrie in such general use, 
and which of late years has undergone so much improvement—Damask. We 
have already made some reference to the factory at Lisbum ; our visit to 
Ardoyne, about three miles from Belfast, was exceedingly interesting, grati- 
fying, and satisfactory. It is eituated in the midst of very beautiful scenery ; 
and the grounds around the establishment are carefully and gracefully 
eultivated*, Some account of the process may be acceptable to our readers. 


® The manufactory was entabliehed hy Mr. Andrews in 1926. Ih at present contaltın Alty Joomn, and 
afforda employmeut to alxty-Avo perwous, In 1091 Mir, Andrums received an extensive onlor für table-linens 
for in Inte Majesty Willlam TV,, ihn exeeution of whlch ovcnpiel sovaml years. Ho has also had reently 
the honour of being appointed Dammk Manufioturor ta her Majesty the Quson, At the Royal Dablin 
Society» Bxhibiuon of Irish Manufacturer, In 183%, Mr. Andrewe war awarded ıho gold medal, for apscimens 
ofiable Iinems manufuetured ut Ardoyuo, There Is a mailonal school iu connexion wiıh. he manufactorr, 
astended by abont eighty ehfldren, The workınen support a library, and have recontly artahlished amang 
Yhomnelven « Society for Mutunl Improvement. The wagen vary from 12 10 25 ahllinge por werk, the grenter 
number earning 12 und upwards, 

Iu is Imponible to speak too highly of Aho arrangemente of this estahlishment: a finer, more healthy= 
looking, or more intelligent sot of men It would be very difonlt 10 find, ingeiher, in any fretany in Ihe, 
Kingdom. They were evidentiy not be mero machines which wechanice are gencrally representeil to be 


but workmen who brought to Ahalr labour releesion and thought-ihe result of a sonnd and good eiucn- 
ob, which #0 fom of the humblor alassos of # ho north '" are without—ying in mental eulvation wich 
any district of Seotland. 
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* The yurn, on being received from the spinnen, having been boiled and 
bleached, is carefully assorted, in order to produce regularity in the fabrie, 
each hank being placed with those of a corresponding quality of thread. It 
is then separated into two portions, tho warp and the wef, the warp being 
that which is placod longitudinally in the loom, 
and into which the weit is woven. "Ihe latter is 
given aut to the familien of the workmen, by whom 
it is wound upon little wooden spools, technically 
‚enlled “ Bobbins,” which are fixed in the shutile, 
and with which the weaver must be kept constunt« 
Iy supplied, one being no sooner exhausted than 
another is substituted. 'The warp, before being 
removed to the loom, is measured by the revolu- 
tions of a “ warping-mill,” or wooden eylinder, of 
five yards in circumference, In the loom every 
four threads are pussed through the several splits 
of n hanging reed or“ scale,” which serves the 
‚double purpose of preserving the warp at therequi- 
site width, and pressing together the weft when 
inserted by the shuttle. The threads are farther 
passed through small bead-like objects, enlled " mails," formed of glass, and 
attached to cords suspended from the 
machinery above, and retained in their 
places by leaden weights at their extre- 
mities, The warp, being secured to the 
loom at the further end, is ready for the 
reception of the pattern, the several stages 
in the preparation of which we proceed to 
deseribe. 

The design, whether consisting of a 
group of Hlowers, a coat of arms, a land- 
scape, or other object, having been first 
> sketched on plain paper, is thence traced 
on shoots of design paper, the entire surface 
of which is covered with engraved lines, 
erossing ench other atright angles, Ver- 
milion, or lake, is then applied, such a 
number of the smaller squares, formed by 
he lines, beirg covered by the paint, as will serve 10 form the pattern sketched. 
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This process, which requires much skill and labour, being completed, the 
design is next transferred to a series of cords, placed perpendieularly in & 
wooden frame, each cord representing the entire space contained between 
two of the perpendicular lines of the design paper. "The operation is effected 
by passing a thin wooden instrument, termed a “needle,” with another cord 
attached, under a cord in the frame, once for every small square in the come- 
‚sponding spaces of the painted pattern, which ie covered, and orer those repre- 
senting the squares left blank. By means of the cords attached to the necdlc, 
thus successively interwoven, a coarse loose texture is formed, containing the 
design accurately transferred. But it has yet to assume new forms before 
Passing into damask. The cordage, having been removed from the frame, is 
affixed to the “ eutting-machine,” where by another series of cords, connected 
with wires and moved by a cylinder, a single eireular steel punch, of half 
an inch in longth, is obtruded from a perforated plate of steel fixed in the 
wood-work of the machine, into a similar movable plate, for every time that 
a horizontal cord has been passed under a perpendicular, in the frame repre- 
sented in fig. No. 1: in other words,a single 
punch is thus obtruded for every square of 
the design paper covered by the paint. The 
movable plate is then placed in the “ per- 
Jorator,” immediately over a stout pasteboard 
enrd, ofa foot or a foot and a half in length, 
and three and a half inches in breadth, 
against which it is forceed by a powerful 
screw, so that a perforation is formed in 
the card by every punch contained in the 
plate. The pattern is in this manner trans- 
ferted, in small portions, to several hundred 
cards, each of them representing the space 
eontained between two of the horizontal 
lines of the original design paper; while the eircular perforations correspond 
to the painted squares, and the rest of the card to those left vacant. The cards 
being laced together, the pattern is at lengfh ready for removal to the loom. 
Here there is erected, on a stage several feet above the head of the work- 
man, a machine d la Jarquard, consisting of an iron frame, which eontains a 
movable grating and a succession of perpendieular and horizontal wires, the 
former passing through the latter, and having suspended from them the corda, 
to which are attached the meils, through which, as we have stated, the threads 
of the warp are passed. Close to the ends of the horizontal wires which 
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projeet a little way from ihc frame, is placed a square cylinder completely 
perforated with holes similar to those of the pattern cards, to the size of which 
the sides also correspond. The cards being placed on this eylinder, so that 
one of them covers the side next to the wires, the machine is set in motion 
by alever, lowered and raised by the workman’s foot; when the horizontal 
wires being forced against the card, such of them as come in contact with its 
plain spaces are pressed back, and with them their perpendicular wires 
sonnected with the warp beneath; while the other horizontal wires entering 
the perforations of the card and oylinder, lenvo those which pass downwards 
through them unmoved in their positions, Ihe grating is then raiscd, and 
‚eatching by their bent tops the perpendicular wires which have not been 
foroed backwards, elevates those threads of the warp which pass through 
the mails of their several cords, leaving a shed or opening for the insertion 
‚of the weft between the raised thrends and the rest ofthe warp. The shuttle 
having been four times passed through this opening, and each thread of welt 
‚closely beaten into the fabrie by the hanging reed, the machine above is 
lowered by the lever, when the oylinder partly revolves, another card is 
presented to the wires, and the same operation again ensues, Thus the 
pattern is gradually formed by the successive passage of the weit below 
certain elevated portions of the warp; the four threads passing through a 
single mail being once raised, for every hole in the cards, or every square of 
the design paper, covered with paint, while for every card, or for every space 
contained between two oftthe horizontal lines of the design paper, four threads 
‚of weft are inserted. 

When a part of the web, containing a given number of tablecloths or 
napkins, is completed, it is immediately cut from the loom, sent to the bleach- 
green, and prepared for market, 

Of the beautiful fabries manufactured in the manner we hayo just described, 
there are two kinds, termed single und double damask. In single damask, 
the weft, in traversing the web, is caused to pass over every four threads of 
warp, and under the fifth; while in the double, of which the texture is much 
‚superior and the pattern infinitely more distinct, it passes over seven threads 
and under the eighth. 

‚We have endenvoured to make these brief notices of the linen manufacture 
as clear as we could to the uninitiated reader, and do not apelogise for ıhe 
space wo have occupied in treating of the only produce of the country in 
which Ireland has long maintained and still retains pre-eminence. It is, 
however, a melancholy fact that this valuable branch of manufacture is not 
inerensing in oxtent, andis unquestionably diminisbing in value, A few ycars 
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290, the French und Americans, = well as oiher meigkboniing natlona;, 


interfered most materially with the Irich fabric. The high duties on French 
brandy in England have indaced France to impose prohibitory charges on 
the introduetion either of Irish linen or Irish cloth; and the natives are 
accordingly stirring themselves to become independent of it altogether. 
In August last a flax spinning mill 'was erected at Poietiers, and several 
‚others are rising rapidly in the north-west distriet of the country. They 
are in general wrought by British workmen, and the machinery is British: 
the proximity to Holland will of course give them a great advantage over 
Ireland in procuring the raw material, In America, the demand is neither 
so great nor so regular as it has been; and the coarser manufncture of the 
people is more satisfactory to them, as having the strong recommendation of 
cheapness. From these causes, it is not surprising that the Irish manufac- 
turers should feel alarmed ; and accordingly, in the month of December last, 
ome of the most influential meetings of the whole trade and its friends which 
has over taken place was held at Belfast. Several important resolutions were 
passed, and a memorial was forwarded to Government, founded upon them ; 
but it ie ebrionsly impossible that they can overcome eauses which thresten 
to be as permanent as they are injurious, 

The gentry and manufacturers of Ulster are again, however, actively 
exerting themselves, and, we trust, will receive such aid from the Government 
as will at least prevent further prejudice to the great source of comfort, peace, 
and prosperity in Ulster. 

With this topie we bid adieu to Belfast; hoping the excellent und 
flourishing town may be visited by all who doubt the capabilities of Ireland 
to compete with any other country ofthe world. 

From Belfast—previously to our tour along “the northern coast”' to the 
Giant’s Causeway”—we proceeded to Antrim town, in order to examine 
soveral interesting objects in its neighbourhood. 

"The town of Antrim is about fifteen miles north-west of Belfast, on the 
north-east border of Lough Neagh. It is small, and of no particular note. 
‚One of the most perfect of the round towers stands in its immediate vicinity, 
in the grounds of-G. J. Clark, Esq. It is ninety-three feet in height, and 
about fifty-three feet in eircumference at the base. The cap was shattered 
by lightning in the year 1822, and was replaced by another upon the pre- 
eise model‘ of the ancient one; the broken pieces of which are carefully 
preserved. The tower is built of rough stone, and above the doorway is a 
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sculpture in 'basso-relievo resembling a Maltese cross. „A Hooring of stone, 
on a level with the entrance, has never been exploredi,f matter far grent 
zegret, for there can be scarcely a doubt that underneathifis a sepulchre. 
he space between the cartlı and the Hloor is at least twelve foet- i 
sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that whether the Bond, Tower 
was, or was hot, originally, ‘a tomb,” human remains would be Taund there 
as at Ardmore, and ‚other places, where opportunities of examination. har 
been afforded. Iris singular that, although occasionally bones are dug ip 
the neighbourhood, no foundations of walls have been at any time discovered- 
to indicate that a church ever existed near it. 

On the banks of “ the Six-mile Water,” which pours its tribute into Louglı 
Noagh, are the extensive blenching-grounds and warehouses of W. Chnine, 
Esq,—the most extensive in Ireland. 

We had never scen pastoral beauty s0 happily combined with the beauty 
of industry as in this prosperous and * pieturesque” establishment—a 
© series” of factories which, as it were, “dot” the banks of the gushing 
river. The high-rond traveller, much as he may admire the wide-spreading 
bleach-greens, the taste and elegance of the various residences in their imme- 
dinte neighbourhood—the clean, well-dressed, homely, and happy appearance 
‚of the inhabitants—ean form no idea whatever of the graceful recesses of this 
sylvan spot. It is unrivalled in its way—trees, rocks, banks, and paths 
scroened from the sun, and terminating in vistas revenling the fine country 
beyond ; while at your feet the waters rush to their trained courses, and set 
at work the machinery of those mighty mills—mills which owe their existence 
to tlıe clear, vigorous, and benevolent mind, and steady persevering industry, 
ef one of Ireland’s truest friends—a man wlıo, in truth, answers to the 
‚character af the ‘“ Man of Ross,” in all things but his poverty — 

“+ Him, portion’d maida, apprentioed orphan blont ; 

The young wlıo labour, and the old scho rest," 
It would be impossible to describe the varied, yet continued beauty ofthis scene: 
the river twists in the most fantastic manner ; and Mr. Chaine has availed him- 
self not only of the best water power, but has erected his bleaching machinery 
where it least disturbs the aspect of the whole, In general, manufacturers care 
little or nothing for the pieturesque ; as long as the mechanism that enriches 
proceods prosperously, they are heodloss of injury inflicted on river or moun- 
tain; but this good man venerates Nature, and instead of outraging either 
her form or her laws, he wiles her into partnership with what is useful and 
beneficial in art and manufacture. 
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There are few more delightful to the travellor than to hear universal 
testimony borne, to, the honour, generosity, and uprightness of one like ıhe 
vencrable max 'sfüwhom we speak, who has passed a long life in acts of usefül- 
ee een En N beloved and venerated by all 

classes, hir'name is invariably accompanied by a blessing and a prayer—a 
blessinge för Ihe good he has done, and a prayer that he may still be sparcd 
many.years to effect good still greater. He taught the idle waters how to 
Asitülße, and imparted to their valley ıhe advantages of labour, and the peace 


BR BEN ek sos ra Gin mung ven spe unechue aka BEE 
‚of that refreshing river—refreshing in every sense of the word. 

Jutting out into the lake is Shane’s Castle, the seat of Lord O'Neil, the 
representative of a family whose origin is of a most remote age®, and whose 
name is intimately associated with every remarkable event that has occurred in 
Ulster, and indeed in Ireland, for many centuries. "The present peer is 
likely to be the last of the ancient and heroic race; and with him, probably 
az O'Neil will cease to exist; a circumstance already contemplated as a 
calamity in his immediate neighbourhood—and not there alone. Few are 
more respected and beloved than the present descendant of a line of kings; 
he has succeeded in adding to ıhe devotion and veneration of those who 
render him homage for his name’s sake, the esteem and regard of the * Sasse- 
nach” —given by the latter für less because of his * blood” than his personal 





* Tosdivion stiributen he origin of übe füinovs eognizancn of the O’Neil—he rel hand—te ihe folloming 
dircumstance :—In an sneient eapodition for ihe conquost of Ireland, the leader of It declared ihat whocnor 
of his followers Ant tsuched the ahore should pomens the territory. One of them, the faunder of Ihe mes 
who sapplied Ulster with king» for centurien, coveling Ihe reward, and weing that another boat wur likely to. 
reach the Jaul before lu, seizeil au ax, and with it cut off his Teft hand, wblch lie Aung on shore, amd vo 
was the first to “touch” it. Hence a anister hand, gulen, becama tho armarial ensign of the pmwinen. 
Te present poer ie unmurried, and, we understand, ie “the Jast oflıls line.” _Ofihe O’Neil Yore are, o£ 
our, many eollateral branchen, some occupying high places, others only « bewers of stone and dimwern uf 
woter;” but (he O’Neil bas bus one representauive, srl he ie not likely 10 leave a muccesor. A hend 
ourved in stone Is Polnted aut upon os of ıhe walls of ihe ruined eastls, conserning wich here is = 
tradition that wien It fallsthe neo will bo.extinst. It isalrendy loosened and toitering. Any atiernpt m 
# history of übe fawily is out of ıhe question 5 a were outline of it would oceupy a volume z but I treating 
ofihe North, It is Impossible 10 avold the frequent introduction of uhe name :— 

Oh! quench’d are our beacon Kghin— 

Thou of che hmndred Aghns d 

Thou on whose burning tangue 

Truth; posco, an) freedom hang! 
Bokh mute ; bs long as valour shinelh, 
Or merey's soul at war roplneih, 

‚85 long shall Erin’s prhde 

Toll how they live and die," 
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‚charseter ; for he is surrounded by merchants, or the sons of merchants, who 
have been the architeets of their own fortunes. Shane’s Castle is a compara! 
tively modern building—now in ruine, having been burned by an accidental 
fire in the year 1816; and the noble proprietor resides in a temporary 
dwelling formed out of one of the outhouses. From the ruins which remain, 
it is evident that it was a Eine and spacious building: the vaults, which are 
still entire, and extend to the very verge of the lake, merit particular notice, 
botlı from their “ spaciousness and rather extraordinary construction.” Soveral 
turreis and towers are still standing; and from their tops a fine view of the 
interesting scenery, umid which the ruins lie, may be obtained. A number 
‚of cannons are still mounted on the fort, which is boldly situated. 





The ascompanying engraving uffords a correct iden of the present character 
of the interesting structure and the adjacent scenery*, The gardens rotain 


® Wa borraw an eloquent passage fenan an Interenting yaper, hyRobert Patterson, Eng. 
# Ir lie oe wiih melunchely Ideos of depsreed grandour. Where the atntely pile has gradunliy erumbleit 
ensath ho touch of üme— where Ihe fux-glove, the non, Ihe lichen, Ihe Yhöstle, uhe long Iuxuriant gramm, 


and iho ever-verdant Ivy; 
Group ehehr wild hulla with every strain 


The weather.beaten walls retaln, 
abe moralist may And a pleasing object ofeonteimplation—the painter a glowing suhjeot for his peneil = but 
here, where the rein Is not wufeienily old for ihi—wlere me bas not wrougbt the All—where the nbite 
walls, sinönel orenionally by the dark amokespreaths, alane meet the epo—onn cannet but deplore ıhe 
wntimely enin oil noble and venernble puläee, Some alips of iry have bean planted about it; but, as Jels 
j ug the ruinesl mans in übe centre. ’” 
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the beauty for which they have long been colebrated ; and the grounds are 

kept and cultivated with exceeding neatness and care. “The trees are of 

magnificent growth, and the waters of the lake nearly enclose the demesme. 
Shane’s Castle has been, for centuries, the chosen realm of the Banshee®, 


Here, 
4 = How oft has the Banshec oricd ! 
How oft has denth untied 
Bright linke that glory woro— 
Swost bands untwind by lo 





Here, from time to time, when evil threatened a member of the old race, 
her shriek was heard among the woods, upon the shore—and, now, along the 
ruined walls of the fülling castle, echocd by the vaults underncath, and wailing 
through the nettle-covered graves of thousands who have borne the name and 
Tollowed their chiefisins to the battle. To hint a doubt of the existence of the 
Banshee of the O’Neils would, in the estimation of their people, be tanta- 
mount to blasphemy. We conversed with several who heard the warning, 


® The Ntoral menwing of the word is, "a female (ury,” or spirit; and ale was supposed vo come 
always for ihe purpose of forewarning dench, which she did by welanehaly wailinen. Most of ıhe old 
familien in Ireland were bellevod to have one of these spirts attonding on them. The Banshee sometimes 
appenen Im (he form of m young and Leautiful wumon aruyed in wlite ; hut more frequenily as a fright- 
fül hagı and uflen as a micre = vox at prmvteren zühll," as Invisible und elunive us Kaho. Night won ıhe mason 
generally eharen hy the Mansher far her wialts, ne om aneient bard demeribes her ihn ı— 
* Tiie Banshee mounful walls 
In she mist of the slant, lonely night, 
Pieintise she sings iho song af death," 
But she wos sometimes suppaneil to be heat at noon, * when mih.dlay is silent around ;" and. hen the 
voices of several of ihen were often bear Logeiher, comluy un ihe car lilie— 
* Ang tonguen, ihn »yHahle men’s namen, 
On sand, and ahore, nd desers wildernem."” 

Ou these oecasions they were not always considered an omen of eril, for we find Onian (in » pocım in Ir) 
enumerating amıony the sounds that Finn dellghted (6 hear, the “ alowealling sounds"" of tlicse adrinl voicen 
he ie called Bannli, fry woman ; more proporly woman 4f puace, 10 distinguish her from the fiäry of ihe 
other nex, the,fearahi, or shifra, he fairy man of Tho Banehi ie not like the aylph, or nuch erontions 
—a being of a different order from wan. le ir the spirit ofsome morlal wonun, wlıone destinien become 
Unkel hy some aceident with Uhose of (he family ahe follow. Thun the Banshl of dhe prineely family of he 
O'Diens of Thiomond is wid to be n woman wbo had beon wedtueed by aome one of the chiefs of Ahat men, 
and whone Äniiserevion brought upon her misfortunc and death. But ike Ihe Aaynorer of ihe andients, some 
of hem worn belioved 10 have been always Asembodicd, 

Muobh (tho Mab of Shakapemre), pronounend Maov, is the queon of the Irish sidhe or fairien, Museen 
(the life Mab) ir the name of ho O’Nail Banshee. 

Yallaney translaten Banshi ar “he angel of death, or soparatlon ;" Lady Morzan, Teıs correctly, but more 
‚pootienliy, ronders it * the white lady of sorrum ;"' and calls hor the madre di dolore of Irish fall 

‚Carden ropotts that Ihe ame appearancos aro ausceiated wich the aneiont farilien of Italy, and some of 
he prinecly houos of Gern 


The word beamerjt eorrenpunds very wuch 10 the Farl Banou of the Arablan Nigbta; Ita ideal aneunng 
ie "a.nymph of ıhe air 
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when the late lord died; and with ome who, when the former peer, slain 
during the ’98 rebellion in the streets of his own town, foretold his death, 
becnuse * the voice” had uttered tones of more than wonted anguish during 
many nights preceding the 


the imagination to. believe 
that “the place is haunted.” 
Walking under the shadows 
of huge trees, through a 
peeuliarly gloomy  grave- 
yard, or among the vaults 
of the ruined enstle, super- 
stition was ensily stired ; 
and fancy might readily have summoned before us the shade of the ancient 
genius—good or evil, it is uncertain which—that still “ keeps on earth” to 
give an O'Neil warning of a coming doom. 

The Banshee, Benshi, or Banshi, is the wildest and grandest af all the 
Irish superstitions. The spirit assumes the form of a woman, sometimes 
young, but, more generally, very old; her long ragged locks float over her 
thin shoulders ; she is usually attired in lose white drapery, and her duty 
upon carth is to warn the family upon whom she attends, of some approaching 
misfortune. ‘This warning is given by apeculiarly mournful wail—at night ®; 





* Ofthe advent of the Bauabes, in tbe morning, we have heard ofonly one Instanco, which we ahall reiste, 
On the morning of ho 25th of Soptember, 1618, Mrs. R., a native of Thomastown, ku tbe county of Tinperary, 
reskding ka Clonmel, arons eomewhat earlier tan usual, and went down sinirs loto an offen situate inside 
Ye ball, She had not been there long when ahe dintincily heard, ousside in the hall, # Tow and plaintlve 
wall, and as plainly distinguished ho step, motion, and alndow of a woman, The wail was repented Ihren 
times, and than all was silent. Mrs. IR, now went out foto He hall ; hat alchangh Ihere was suflchont 
Iightyaho could ses no one. This alarınad her, as all her family and sorranta were buried in aleep, and all 
Abe doors were fast. ho unlocked the hallıloor, and looked out into the atrret; bus all was ill und 
dseried—not a mouse aurring- She clanped her handa and exelaimed, “Ol, I know ihat one of my 
molatkons je dend.”" She romained some time at the door winpped in mournful thought, sehen ber attanıion. 
ran aitmed by the approach of a mrvans of Min W., a car relative of hara, “Ol, what bringe you 
bere as dlln early hour?" exclalmed Mis. R., running to meet her. ” Dad news enough, mafam,"" replicd 
he sureant 5." ıny mirtrens died » few minuten ago.” We find (he appearnen of (be Hanıhen at morning 
llnded 16 In an ancden Irish poem ı the following is a tramalation of the puamgo:—" Hast thau heard the 
Demheo at morn, passiog by the wilent Jake, or walkleg die Mel by the orchard, Alae! that I de nor 
rather behold wülte gurlands In the hall of ty fathers!” 

on. a at: 
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—s sound that resembles the melancholy sough of the wind, but having the 
time of a human voice, and distinetiy audible to a great distance. The 
following is a correot notation of the wail of the Banshee—the archetype 
ofthe Keen, as we have already had occasion 10 obserre. 








She is sometimes scen as well as heard ; but her form is rarely visible except 
to the person upon whom she more especially waite. "This person must be of 
an old stock—the representative of some ancient race; and him, or her, she 
never abandons even in poverty or degradation®, “Uhus the Mac Carthys, 
the. O’Sullivans, the O’Reardons, and other septs, now reduced to the grades 
of peasants in Munster, hare each their Banshee. Few, indeed, of the old 
families of Trcland are without such an attendant spirit; and stories of them 


® The * new people"" are of course free from Ihe attendance of he Banshee. At Dingle, Im ihe ouniy 

of Kerry, a number of perions being om nome occaslor anemmbieid, eher for rerel or busineas, Iheir procend« 
Inge were unddenly interrupted by “he erp.'" Among ihem wers some ınerchants, who began 10 fear ench 
for hisnself. Some witty kard, however, who either was present, or was Informed of the eircummanee, wrote 
the following lines, wich unay il be heard in tie ınouhe of sone of khe prasantry In Munater — 

An wa Dalogoln ouar vearsaidh am bronghol, 

Do ginn ong'a eeannuidhthe an ensmieeig, 

Na ihaoe fein nir vargal dolbhnin, 

Ni Gold mna all an vorm. 

In Dingle when the cry of sorrow rom, 

Fear smote ihe merchantn of Ihe company ; 

No cause had thoy to tremble for themaclves, 

For such no Banahi ls Ihe moumnful wail. 


‚One «4 ıhe O'Sollirans, a dayılabourer, known in the neighbourhood aa" ıhe prinee,"’ war Ill. A 
genlleman from whom we Ieand the aneedote, meeting m peasant, anked If Ihe poor man was dead, und 
received this anıwerı "No, air, he is not dend ; but he soon will bes We beurd tn volne Inst night, und 
Abe weighbours came in thia morning." 

The old schoolmaster at Danry, 1 whow we have elsewhere referred, tuld us hin, uf one of iho Mac 
Curtlys. = My fatber's family," mid he, * were if “the sicknen,' "—so the ferer is commanly called 
"ll neighbour, = poor widow, one Mae Carthy, hal her son sick also ; my faher went to hr and bepgud 
ber not to serusteh won the Iife left Ihe boy, for fear of frighiening my mother. She promloed that with 
God's helpshe wouldut. Weil, at midohght we beurd a serea—a loud, and sorromful, and awful soream 
weall heard it 5 and my father went ont ta romplain 10 ihe widow hat ahe had Iron her ward, He found 
der at home : ahe asid her son was dend, but aho hadu’ı erossed ıhe door way, keeping the grief In har heart. 
Ba he went bomowanls, and agaln be heurd the voice; and be füllowed it für above a miles amd as lan Ik 
Tefk Kin at he north end of a stream.” 
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are to be gathered in abundance in every part of the country,—the peasantry 
in n the more matter-of-fact north being as implieit believers in the oceasional 


visits of the spirit as are those in the more poetical south, We may not 
oceupy much space in treating the subject ; but a few characteristie anec- 
dotes we give in a note, and entreat the render’s patience for one which 
‚demands groater length*. It was related to us by a gentleman who is well 


® Avery recent account of a Banıheo was communicated to un by a Jady on whose veraity we place every 
reliuneny thongh of esurse we carefully conceal names and placen. Hr acconmt ir, that as ahe and with her 
werben, u fow days ptevinusly to herdenth, hey both Alstiuctly heard, towards evening, a Jow mournfül wail at 
kbe window, resembling ihs ınaniag of iho wind ; whereupon ihe mother wid 10 her daughter, * Do yorı hear 
hat?" Ob, many" weplicd the daughter, *it is only tho wind." Ab, no,’” exelaimed the mother, 
#15 Je she sure mensenger Yhat always comon for our family.“ Her dcatlı tnok placo a few days afler, and 
amidst ihe deep allenee which proralled ns she was dying, the same wail was hear. All her family were ar uhe 
me sronnd her, with Ahe oxception of one who was in the parlour with. gentloman, The Iattor, on hearing 
be sound, wliich sppenre to him Iiko a song In Uho kitchen, rushed Inte it and sald ta the servants, angrilye 
“15 it pamible you are Anging. and your mistrum dylog?"" They answored, “IL would le far from 
un 10 sing und our belaved mistrom ding bat don't yau Inar (he Manshre came far her ?'” Tho gantloman 
elioring (his 10 bo an exeune, seizod a candlo and ran up the walk of a small gurden adjoining the house. 
On resching ihe top of the walk, ho could seo moihing, but still heut the une beautiful and uneardily 
music. He continund to listen mntil It orased, which was (as he aftermunds fannd) just ax the ald Indy drew 
(her laut breath. He rotumod to the sorvante and mid, '* Well, wbnt I never eredited, I are head and 
belioro now.'” Tho gentlorman afterwards repenied this atory at several parties. 

‚Anoibor story was related 10 ur vory olreumstandally. Waterford, before the Unlon, war the chief 
‚emporlum of tho Newfaundiand Irade, and many an anxlous wife und mother Jocked furward to tho fill af 
the your for Abo return of aheir husbands and vons. Two familien of Ihe mame of Power were diantly 
welated in blood an closely fu aMulty, ihe only son of the one having warsied the auly daughter of the 
other, no that the ontire hope of both restad on the Imuc of Uhie mureinge. Young Power was brought up to 
Abe Nowfoundlland ine, and went out sa master of a brig enllod ıhe Matsey of Waterford, ofwhich ho was 
alas part ummer. Ta two forter voyagen ho was wery prosperoun an, after going to market, returned to 
hie Joyful faklys as ıhe common phrase went, rolling In richen: and the expeosed results of the presnt Lrip 
were lanked ta ms suffisiont 10 give him on opportunity ofsottling at hame in some Inerative bininean, pursulng 
which he might enjoy ho pleasuren of domestie comfort, without Abe painful sopamations and racking four 
that vorere changes of weatber bring continually 6 he minds of ihe sallor’s family. A short time befaro 
tbe areival of tho first Nowfoundland trader aho anxious wife wus disturbed several succemiws nights by strange 
moinen in her bedroom; und onee or twico aha war eromed in the pasmage to her room hy a light ahadlowy 
iguro ofindltinet percoptlbility, and many of he neiglbours wid Uhey Ind heard dismal wailinge round Ihe 
Thousey though they warn nerer beand hy any of be lamaten; and It was generally wbipored ihat womeiling 
very heavy hung over ıhe family. One night while in that state when Ihe hosvines of alcep is erceping 
over the urnees, but Icavon them mill epablo of pereeption, ıhe was startled by the gure of a man looning 
wrer her Im the bed, be started up; che figure teceded auıl passed out at uho door wlich ale had locked 
prexlounly ie her golng 16 rest. She started out of bed, and, with a courage she could ne way account für, fül- 
Towıed ihe intruder 10 the door, which she found Tocked as she bad left it, Mor father and mother slept in 
Abe adjolning room, and she resolved to arouse them; but on. opening Ihe door ahe saw a female figure with 
Hong dishevelled hair, and wrapped In a ahroud or windimgeahent, altilng at he back window, who uttered 
Ahree Foug and dismal erios of Inmentation, and diesppenrei. Her harror was indeseribnble; so had power 
ufßelont 10 enter Ihe roous of ber parents and Tinte away. Being far alvanced in pregnaney, she was taken 
hu premature Iabour, and herself and Infat fell vicdims 10 her fügbt. She sucrivel long enough 10 be sensible 
‚of ihe loss of her husband, the Betsey having nundered off Ihe eoat of Danparvan, where he, wlih two more 
of he erew, perühed. 

Tlie following ancoiote mas giren un by x peasant woman of the clan called desent. She slomaly 
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versed in Irish lore, and intimately acquainted with the superstitions peculiar 
to the country. 

The only daughter of parents of sufficient distinetion, in the estimation of 
the people, to have an attendant spirit, was loved by, and returned the attach- 
ment of a youth, her inferior both in birth and fortune. She was one of those 
quickly susceptible and gently yielding creatures who, although gifted with 
warm affection, have probably not the strength to sustain it 


Through grief and through danger, Ihrough norrow and alnme 


"While he was by her side, she folt as though she could have died sooner than 
have forgotten him; so she said and thought; and they used to meet 
stealthily in the moonlight, and before the lark had poised her dewy wings 
in the morning sun, and exchange vows of everlasting constancy ; beliering 
all they uttered to be the pure and unalterable truth. The girl, at this 


auured us ofite truth, When a Ihtle gl, her father and watber had gone out to a wake, and left har, along 
with ber younger nster» and brvibers, in osre of dho house. They were all, four or ve in number, gathored 
mund the Are. Suddonlys thoy heard a melanchaly cry, ns of m woman spproaching Ihe house. They ran 
to tho door, supponing it might be tho daughter of the deeeased person, who was voming 1a barrow something 
for the make | but, to ıheir great dismay, sow uo oney though they still heul tho ery, paming au it were hy 
thou, und down along om their right. Upon thele fther’s returu they told him wat had occurred. * Don'e 
Toind, giea‘” aid he; * perhaps the person whom that ery lamented Is nat one af un, or it may be that he ia 
far awy.'" In a fortoight after Ihey rescived intelligence from London ibat on uncle of Iheim, a physician, 
Tin dicd ihere ou ıhe very night they had Lean übe Bausheo cry. Tliey were Mac Carthys by the father'saide, 
and O’Sullivans by the mother. 

It inabo one of iho suporstiiona Ihat the spirits of the decemei are often permitted ts come an arth im 
numbers, and lamens along with the living \hote friendn whoe aahes are about to bo geihered 10 \beir endor. 
Heu, on such occusluns us waken, Ihe ery of velcen i sad to be ofien heard abroad In lammentadion. 

Another iden is, ihntıhe spirit in the middlo atato preparatory for heaven ars piaced on ıhis earth, auffering 
differont degrees aud kinds of punisbment, according to the character of Iheir guilt—some freeuing In rivern, 
wihers ahiverlug on blcak hills, &r, This superatition is alluded ton one of ho graudent of he Zrsh melusien = 


"Ol, ye dend! oh, ye deal! whom we know hy ihe light yon give 
From your vol pleaming eye, though you move like men who live; 
Why leave you ihus your graves, 
In far-off Delds and wave, 
Wero the worm and the sen-bird only know yonr bel, 
To fnunt thin apot where all 
Those eyen that wept your fall, 
And the heartı £hat bewail’d Jon, like yanr own, Nie dead? 
"It ie true —it is Aruo—we are ahadows cold and wan ; 
Ike unc—is in wue—all he friends we loved arı gone : 
Baur oh! thus, even In death, 
So swoet is still the broath 
Mowers in our youth wo wanderil o’er, 











To freese mid Hecla's amow, 
We would Inste it amhile, and dream wo live once more }" 
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time, had not been sixteen years in the world, but the young man was 
four-and-twenty. Irishmen have the reputation of being quick at love, 
and quick at forgetting: it was not so with him. His nature was firm as it 
was fervent; he would have loved her had she been the poorest girl who 
watched the eheep upon his native mountain. “I will not wed you against 
your father’ will,” he said, “ but I will win you and wed you. I will go 
abroad, Mary, I will gain a name and come back to you with fame and honour 
—I will do this, by God’s great grace; I will be your faithful husband in the 
eyes of heaven, whose stars shine brightly on us now, if you will swear 
here, kneeling by my side, to wait, free from all other love, till I return.” 
The girl sank on her knees and did as he desired; placing her finger against 
era aa Pe a a ee one of rare 
virtue, making him in return promise that if he died or became indifferent to 
Bee maried another, he should return her the pledge. This he readily 
agecod to do, and the lovers parted; Mary exclaiming in the wild anguish 
‚of her first sorrow, “Surely, surely, if he had loved me as I loved him, he 
would never have proposed this parting. Well, well, he knew I would have 
Aown with him to the world’s end.” And he did know it; but her werk 
and childish nature was unable to appreciate the virtue of the sacrifice he 
made by tesring himself from the only thing he valued on earth: no taint 
of eolfishness sullied the brightness of his deyotion ; he would not submit her 
to the pangs of self-reproach for having deserted her aged parents; he would 
‚give up all, sooner than subject her to the privations which the bride of a 
soldier of fortune must have endured. Years rolled on; six or seven passed 
away, and no tidings arrived of the absent lover; as they did pass, the first 
suspieion that had disturbed her mind gained strength,—" If he had loved 
me as I loved him, he would never have proposed this parting.” It might 
be she referred to this feeling as an excuse for the fickleness of her own 
heart; for the arguments and entrenties of her family induced her, at length, 
to listen to the addresses of a wenlthy suitor, and, after some reluctance, to 
agree to espouse him: it is but justice to Mary to state that this was not 
until a long time ufter she had waited, and waited, with the sickness of a 
sorrowing heart, for the hoped-for return of her lover ; there were plenty 
willing and ready to work upon her doubts of his fidelity, and stories came 
from the "foreign parts ” the Irish delight to talk of—whispering that the 
absent one was untrue to the vows of his early love. 
“And »0,” suid one of the gossiping old neighbours to another—* And 
#0 Mary O'Neil, afther all, is going to marry the hardest man in the 
counthry !” 
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“Och sure,” was the reply, “ifhe’s hard, he's high; and set one against 
the other, she’Il be well off; sie’ neither as young nor as purty as she was 
seven years ago, when he that's over the sens used to meet her on the up-hill 
side, or by the silont zock, or under the rowan-tree. Augh! if trees and 
rocks could spake, what a dalo they’d have to tell of the falsity of man and 
the folly of women, ngra!”" 

“ There was no falsity there, unless you count Mary’s change falsity,” 
replied the crone; “but the Lord above only knows how it ill end—the 
Lord above! and one other.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the first speaker, in a half-whisper ; “ you do not 
mean that—have ye heard anything, Nelly dear?” "The two tattercd crones 
drew more closely together, and the questioned knocked the ashes out of her 
Pipe to reply. 

“Yon know the fumily has a follower, dear—they’re of the rale ould sort; 
and that's never forgot. The Banshee that does be afther them is not as 
strong as she used to be long ever ago, though she’s strong enough to give the 
death-warning; it’s as good as six years since Miss Mary’s first swocthcart met 
her for the last time, and I was coming up the glen, the same night, from ould 
Marky Roone’s wake; and I came upon them unawares; and then I kept 
still, not to disturb them, for she was erying like a new-born babby that had 
lost its mother ; but his words without tears would pierce through stone walls. 
Well, I saw them put finger to finger, and slip a ring; and as they did, and 
as sure as there's but one star of the thousands looking on us now, the ery 
ame through the air soft and sorrowful—not the wail for present death, but 
for what would end that way." . 

“ Maybe,” suggested her campanion, “ it was for him!” 

“ For him!” repeated the narrator, in a tone of deep indignation. “ Why, 
then, I'm ashamed of your ignorance, ye poor craythur! is it dofing ye are, 
woman alive? What right would the like of him have to the ery of a 
Banshee! Graliagh ! indeed—fhr him f 

“ Well, asy, Nelly, there's enough about it ; sure I'm not as long in the 
place as yorself—did ye ever hear it since, ngra ?” 

A little softened by this ready acknowledgment of superiority, the reader 
of mysterious sounds declared that the evenin’ Misther O’Neil and the 
priest, and the ‘ hard man,” and her mother, and all, persuaded Miss Mary to 
plight a troth—she had no right to plight—that same night the ery was 
‚heard more than once about the place, sharper and elearer than before. 
Who heard it besides she could not toll; she only knew she heard it, and 
would swear she did, to her dying hour. 


- 
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® And it was nenrer, yon.say ?"" 

“ Nearer and sharper—too near, as some will find ; it can't be for her 
mother, and if it was for her father, I can’t see the sense of its houlding on 
when it's se Ahat’s acting. The first time I heard it, it wound through the 
air like a misty cloud ereeping up a mountain—it was a soft, sorrowful wail ; 
the second time, it was bitter and angry.” 

“ And the third time, avoumeen ; what was it like the third time?” 

* P’ve not heard it the third time—yet,” answered Nelly solemnly; “ and 
I don’t care if I'm longer so—that’s all. The fine ould families are fading out 
of the counthry intirely—going away like chaff—and such spirits will have no 
call to the new people. My father, God rest his soul! used to say, that, from 
what he knew, he was sure they would soon quit the counthry. Maybe so; 
but anyhow, well be lonesome when tlıey go, for it's hard wanting the kno 
ledge that we're cared for by something besides the bare flesh and blood!” 

“ And when will the wedding be, Nelly? sure a wedding ’s a God-send 
these hard times; it’a hard if we don’t get full and plenty at the bridal of 
the heiress 1” 

# Ah!” said the other. * To-morrow weck, agra! and there'll be heaps of 
quality in it; besides lashins of people from far and near ; and all the ancient 
customs kep" up—all ! so it will be worth the going to, these hard times.” 

Although the bride could not be said to give any symptoms of repenting 
her new betrothment, she took little seeming interest in the proceedings; 
porhaps she had beon taunted with the vulgar ropronch of old-maidenhood— 
led to believe it would be wrong for the last of her line to go down unmated 
to the grave ; and this, added to the doubts that had gained strength with 
years, and the unaccountable fact of her having received no tidings from her 
former lover, conspired to seal her destiny. 

It was not the custom at the period to which we refer for the bride and 
bridegroom to absent themselves immediately after their marriage; and the 
wedding was solemnised after the usual Irish fashion—the bride remaining to 
do the honours and receive the guests; as was also the practice, at that time, 
the window-curtains were allowed to remain undrawn, so that the crowd 
without could feast their eyes on the crowd within, whose movements they 
observed and commented on; and when anything particularly pleased them, 
ihey testified their sympathy by a wild “ hooroo."” 

The two women whose observations we have recorded were also there; 
their withered faces pressed occasionally against the glass, the more perfectiy 
to observe what was going om; occasionally they abused those who pressed 
too closely on them from behind, and vented their spleen in bitter words and 
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ecurses. Suddenly, Nelly, whose reputation for foreknowledge had gained 
her anything but a pleasant popularity, crushed her bony fingers round her 
“erony’s’ arm—“* Whist, did ye hear nothin’ ?* 

* Nothin’, dear, but the boys hoorooing, because the bride is making her 
* curtshey * to another stranger.” 

“ Ye'r a deaf fool!” exclaimed Nelly, throwing the arm from her, 

The bride had risen to meet a strange guest who, unknown and unan- 
nounced, had entered the large parlour where the feast went forward; with- 
‚out roturning her salutation, b&askod her for a drink. She proceeded to do 


the duties‘of Trich hospi „and witl her own hands presented to him a 


‚goblet of wine; this he refused to touch, requesting her to exchange it for 
water, which, he declared, was his only beverage. She then presented him 
with the water, which he drank; but she observed that as he returned the 
vessel, he dropped something into it: before she could ascertain whnt it was, 
he had disappeared amid the erowd, Fre she replaced the goblet, however, 
she took from it her own ring ; «he knew it well, and instantly ;—it was the 
same ehe had given her betrothed, at their parting. No doubt remained on her 
mind as to her having soen her former lover. She was greatly moved by the 
eircumstance, and yet had suflicient presence of mind to keep it to herself, 
and the feast went on. After the lapse of about an hour, a woman rushed 
into the room to seek the priest ; terror was impressed upon her countenance. 
She said that a stranger who had asked for shelter beneath her roof, and 
‚who seemod Iabonring under 'otion, had dropped—she feared dead, 
upon her hearth; and that she had come for “the clergy,” and advice ae to 
what she was to do. 

The truth now burst upon the bride. He did, indeed, really and truly 
love her. Forgetting her ill-advised marriage, and clinging to the hope that 
'he was yet alive, she proceeded to the woman’s dwelling. Asshe crossed the 
ihreshold of her father’s door, although the night was calm and mild, a 
ierce and mighty wind rushed round the honse; all paused and trembled at 
the ery—the well-known wail of the Banshee, so full, and then so agonising 
in its dying fall. 

= That’s music for false footsteps,” muttered Nelly. “ Yet, be he dead or 
living, that wail is not for Aim.” 

But the bride Hiew on—the only one of the terror-stricken revellers who 
did not pause or pray. She fung herself on her knees beside him—pressed 
her hand on his heart—there was no motion. She called him by his name— 
there was no reply ; stooping down, she kissed his lips—there was no return ; 
then well she knew that he was dead. In the presence of her kindred and 
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her husband, she tore the silver riband from her hair, and burst forth into 
a wild death-ery of her land and name—a mournful keen over the dead body 
of her lover *. 

The impetuous feelings of her girlhood seemed to have returned with 
tenfold strength; and as she uttered the last line, she fell dead upon the 
body of him who had loved her even unto death. “ Her heart,” to use the 
figurative language of her people, “was split asunder.” In death was 
fulfilled the pledge oflove. They were laid side by side—the wedding feast 
furnishing the funeral. Once more, and in a few weeks after this lovers’ 
twagedy, the Banshee cried again : it was for the father of Mary O’Neil—the 
last of his line in that part of the country, where two trees are still shown as 
heading the grave of those who “in death were not divided.” 

We had stood “on Lough Neagh’s banks” in the counties of Armagh 
and Tyrone, and had seen to great advantage, not only from the shores but 
from the heights of adjacent hills, the most magnificent sheet of water 


® The keen of this unhappy woman is stll preserved by tlıe poasantıy ; we received tho following literal 
translation of it froın the gentleman who furnished us with tho aneodote. 
My love, my love, and my treasure, 
Many a day havo you and I spent 
Beneath the ahade of yonder tree, 
‚Thy fair head on my Jap. 
‚Sweetly didst thou kiss me; 
And it was not a kiss without lovo 
That thou didet press upon ıny lips : 
But, woe is mo! women beliero not men, 
‚There is so much decoit and falschood. 
My love, my love, and my treasure, 
Did I but know then 
Half what 1 do know now, 
1 would plough with thee the hills, 
1 would swim with thee tho scan, 
Though my kindred migbt upbraid me ; 
But what were that to me, 
If ho who loved me woro mine? 
Beloved of my bosom, 
‚Thy heart found no repose, 
When my story was told ihoc 
That 1 was the bride of anotlier— 
Yet, Heaven knows, the only Son knows, 
That I would prefer theo 
To all the gold of Erin— 
To young oxen on the hills, 
And to him with all his herds. 
And the only Son knows 
That I will never Jay beside him 
My right side nor my left, 
vor. u. ® 
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\ 
in Great Britain®. It is, however, beautiful only upon its north-eastern 
borders, being elsewhere generally bare of trees. In theimmediate neighbour- 
hood of Antrim town it may rie, in parts, with the fairest of thesouthern lakes, 
while it possesses a grandenr exclusively its own. In this vicinity it is richly 
wooded, and here are its islands—the only islands it contains, excepting a 
very small one off the Armagh shore ; one of them, Ram’s Island, consisting 
of no more than six acres ; the other, Bird Island, being somewhat less. It 
would be hardly possible to exnggerate in describing the surpassing loveli- 
ness ofthe former —nature had done much for it; and, a few years ago, Lord 
O’Neil having built a cot- 
tage there, made it his oc- 
‚easional residence ; all that 
art could effect to incrense 
its attractions has been 
addedtoitsoriginalcharms, 
Standing among trees of 
every possible variety, are 
the ruins of one of the 
. mysterious round towers 
—ealling foreibly to mind 
the ancient but departed 
glories of the family; for 
this morsel of their vast 
possessions, and the small 
estate upon the mainland, 
is now nearly all that re- 
mains to them of the province of which they were kings in old times, and 





= Loouph Nengh Is Aho Jangent Inke In Grent Deitain, and Is wreoeded in sine by fow in Huropm Ti ie 
farenad bir do onflucuce of the Blackwater, ho Upper Bann, and Ave other fivern. The only outlet Iexhe 
Lower Barın. Ik Isahont twenty miles im lonyih, from norshmenst ta aouth-wont; abaut twelve milen in brendth 
from anst 10 weit ı eighty miles in. cireumforenoe, and oompriees about 134 square milen; äte grentet depth 
in the middle is fortg-hive font. Acsonding 10 Ihe Oninance nurvay is ia forty-cight fect ahove tho Iovel af 
the sen at low water; and conmins I8,2555 statute neren, of whlch 50,025 are im Anti; 27,350) In 
Tyrann ; 15,556] in Armaghı 5,100 in Landanderry ; and 13 in Down. ram its height above Ihe Javel 
of die sen, and other cireumstancen, verious plans havo bson proponsd for draining tho Iako—ar rather u 
ierable portion of it; hitherte, hamover, without effoet, Ic has olten been matier of aurpine to vlaliors, 
#0 ine x alıcet of water has no Iitilo of ihe plcturenque abant it; but this is aecounted für by the total 
absence of moumtaias. The Stievegallion chein in Tyrone, and ho Belfust mountains in Antrim, are bothat a 
ornsidersble distance from its ahoren; amd it contains only two or ihres mmall lands, which aro mercly ihe 
atremtien of elorated vidgen Tu han not the »lightost apposrance of having ever boen the eriter ofa vol« 
ano, an vome have supposed. Tho Laith Neagh pehhles ara well knawn, and are miill namerons, Ihatglı 
gullorek in large quantition. Most of ihem are emleeilong, cornellan, opal, ar quarta. 
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were, during comparatively recent periods, they were lords whose “ word 
was law.” “ Bonny Ram Island *,” as it is called in one of the songs of the 
pessantry, is seen from all parts of the lake ; from the nearest point of land 
it is distant about two miles, and looks like a mass of dark foliage npon the 
surface of the water. 

Lough Neagh is, however, indebted for its fame far less to its natural 
graces than to certain peculiarities—in the singularity of which it has no 
eompetitor. For many centuries it has been renowned for prodigies, some 
of which are not altogether fabulous. ‘The poet has commemorated one of 
its marvels, and not without authority from sober History +:— 


= Ou Louglı Neagh's banks, as Ihe Ainliorman mirayn 
Wien ihe elear cold ave a declinkug, 
Ho aoos the Round Towers of other days 
In the ware benenkh him ahining,” 


The legend, indeed, is by no means confined to this Ulster lake, but 
Lough Neagh has the distinction, pre-eminently, of rolling its waves over the 


= Long-fnded glories ihoy over." 


Althouglı doubts may exist concerning these “ dreams sublime " of poets 
and “ histarians,” of the fact of “ petrified ” wood being found in lurge quan- 
tities in itsimmediate vicinity, there is no donbt$. Specimens oflarge size are 


* Mr. Dunting elassex ihe air referrel to among the most ancient of {he Teil melodien, * although now 
lieked with Euplish word” The nie is excosdingly touching and beautiful. We heand the words sung 
mare ılıan ouce during our stay upon the aharen of Lough Nengh :— 

IR? pretty 10 be in Ballindenry, 
Ae’a pretty to be in Agluler, 
14's prettior to bo in bary Ras Island, 
Sitting under an iny tree. 
Och bone, Och bone, Och bone!!! 

4 Wo may content numalven with quoting the most anclent. The following Jasage we extruct Iron 
Caxton's % History of Enzlaud, Walen, and Seoiland, and Ireland, fynyabed and emprynied at Westminstns 
by me, Wyukene de Wurde, Ihe yere of oure Londe a. meccc and four score and ae” "There in a Lake 
is Ulster and moche fiyihe iherein, whiche is xxx ınyles in Jongthe und zv In breile, The Riuor Bao ruanerh 
wit af the Laka into ıhe Norch Oceun, und men any that this Lake began In ıhis manner—there were men in 
Ai eontee ihat were of erzlo Iyringes « ...« „and ihere was a wels in y* lande in grete reuerenon of" olde 
Ayane amd alwaye couered, and yf It were loft unouuered y* welo milde eye an deowne all ihe lau, and 
#0 Id hapedl y4 x woran mente to y* wole far \o fotehe water, and hyeit her fi 16 her ehildo gi wepd in y* 
erndele and left y® welo uneouered—then y* welo aprynged 10 funtly y* drowned y® woman and her childe 
and made all y* contre a lake and frushe ponde, Far 16 prove thin in, It is a grete argument that wlen 
ale weder Is olero fiymhorz of y* water we In y grounde under y* water mounde Toweres uud hyghe slapen 
Mionplen and churchen of y4 Jandı" - +. 

# Dubourdieu, In hir Survey of Antrim, thus refors to tho aubject. = Of potrifsctions the most numerons 
lass is cormpaned of portlons of trees, normetlunes of the stoms, but oftener af (he roois, wllch (0 te eye 
/appese io Ahle natural state, but npam being enaminedl they are fund ta ranist, aome entirely of tan, and 
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to beseen in every house upon its northern borders (we understand it is rarely 
found along the southern and western shores); and some are prosorved that 
weigh several hundred weight”. The subject engaged the enrly attention of 
the naturalist ; and in Dr. Boate’s History it is treated at considerable langth. 
He does not, indeed, go the length of the old writer from whose book we 
have already quoted, where the effects of the water ure described as so terrific, 
that if a man walk into it ““he shall never afterwards weare hose;” nor quite 
so far as “ the leamed physieian Anselm Boetius,” who asserts, in his History 
‚of Stones and Gems, that “that part of the tree that is buried in the mud 
will become iron, that part touched by the water become stone, and that part 
above the water remain wood ;” buthe produces evidence that the process of 
converting wood into stone is of great rapidity;—among others, that of a 
gentleman who “ a little before the rebellion (1541) cut down, for building, a 
large holly-tree, but being diverted from his purpose, his timber lay on the 
ground in the place where it was felled, upon the banks of the Lough, all the 
miserable time of the war; till at last, the kingdom being settled, the gentle- 
man went to look for his timber, and found the holly petrified.” From this, 
and some other facts, Dr. Molineux reasons—lst, whether other wood than 
'holly can undergo the change ; and next, whether it is in the water or the soil 
that the petrifying quality exists; determining that all woods are liable to it, 
and that the power is in the adjacent clay +. 


others only partiolly so ) Ahese aubvianeen are of different maguituden, note u hety an miny hundrede In 
weight, and others much smaller ; in many instancen holly appearı to have been ihe basis of this transformn- 
tlon ; baut Ahe grenter part of ihore which have come under my obaervation haro mare the appearance of cak, 
und at first ag benr a strong roasınblanee- to the remsins of that wood ao Frequently dug ont of Lurf dogs. 
This petitying quality of Lough Neagh, or of the soil around and under it, has been long known, but ihe 
‚lifeulty of acsouutiug for it has Ton been the cause of doubilng Its wxistenes enırely, mupposing chat nature 
had formed these stany aubstances ao strangly reombling wood, ns they now are, and that no change had 
been undergone; but when wo come 10 consider how tho potsifying pruoens may have beon ansompliihed, and 
Ns wood is capable of undergeing it, and then ezamino the spechmenn, Iitle doubt can do entortalned of Its 
reality." Bince the nurvey of Dubnurdieu was written, (1612,) selance has arılvedat very opposite vonchusions. 
We insert Dubaurdien' viow ar a eontrast In the ons that follows, 

® In one of the Lectures on Natural Philosophy, delivered in Dublin in 1757, by Richard Darton, D.D., 
Veh iated khat ** a potrifaetion was found one zulle from dhe mouth of che Orumlin River; It was 700 1b. 
weight z It in entirely stone, without any wood within it; it was found under a bank six feat high, Almen 
buried in gravel raised dhroo feot above the surface of ih river. When ıho water wus low, it appenred like 
Abe etump ofan old tree; it had nalıhor noots nor branchon.'” 

+ The following is an abstract of part of an able paper, by Dr. Scouler, of Dublin, on the Tigniten and 
licifed woode of Lough Neogh, published in the Dablin Geologienl Journal, vol.k, part 3:—# The fomil 
wood aro fund in various places along the northero, «astern, and southern margins of the Jake, They occur In 
two rarietlos of position. Tn the ist, tboy are amoclatel wi beds of clay, and iguite or wood coal,ofton used 
for fuel when peat is wcares, In the sorand, they appear neuer the surface in secumulatlone of elay and genvel. 
In ho former position their forms arv angular they are of a dark colour and very like the igniteand lapers 
OT wood do actually exist amkl the allichous mubstanee: Ihey aro generally conted wich minute, but perfect, 
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Although modern science has dispelled many such “ vain imnginings,” 
in less enlightened days the appesrance of this wood no doubt strengthoned 
much the belief in the miraculous powers with which the lake was said to be 
endowed. One ofthe “ gifts” attributes to its waters the ability of euring all 
manner of diseases ®. 

Apart from any of these considerations, Lough Neagh has abundant 


erpalı of quariz, and with salocdoug. From chane faote it is unlikels ühay ware orer trannparsen or expusan 
10 attrliden 4 ches were most likely poirifiol In the eltunion ıhey now oecupy, In ihosecond position, nmong 
Wo alluehum of the wurface, the forms are raundet und worn, of » Jomer texiurn, rom Ihe Tom of the wondy 
water, and of = white solour; honse the motion that they are petriiod hally. To speeimens white enternally 
son black won broken, und a black specimen is whvenei by During. 

“= The fomil wood, got In the Interlor 10 ıhe distanee of threo and for miles, is in these alluvial nceumula- 
Kona ı Win orkgin we must plahnly refer 10 ühe elay and Tignite bes which are on the shores of ihe Fake, and 
which eatend also benenth its watern ab n considerable depth. 

«“ There Is no eridenge that ıhe watera of Lough Neigh do now potses, or have ever porsessed, within che 
hiesorie period, Ihe power of converting wood inte atone—that is, of dimalving niler, so that when the 
(wood is removed its place ohall be supplied by particlen of lex depenitel from the solution, All eridence is 
16 the contrarp. Fiecen of wood put into Ihe water for experiments haye not been in ihe least petrifisd; mund 
a cınoe, of extremely ancient eonstruetion, such as eouldniy have been made in the infaney ofeiriliiion, war 
isch, same yoarı sineo, from bencath the watern, perfocily unaltercd. Beiden, the fomil wood ia found only 
iu particular localition. Its crigin must, therefore, be seferred to nome remote era of geologieal time. Dr, 
Ländloy consider» Ihe wood to be either the enmmon fir, Pinus Abies, or Ihe Weymouih plun, P. Strobun 

® Francis Neril, Eiq., in a letior to Ihe Bishop of Clogher, dated Belturbet, Februnry 12, 1712-18, 
hun comments upon this subject :—“ That there ia sorne heuling quality in the water of ıhis Lough incertain, 
bar whether diffused through all parts theroof is not known nor pretonded, Theru is a cermin day in It 
‚onlled Ihe Fishäng-bay, which ix about halfa mile hrasd + It is bounded by the school-lands af Dungannen, 
harh a fine sundy bottom, not a pebblo In It, 10 Ihat one may walk wirh aufety and ame from ıho depch of 
As ande to Is chi, upon an emy declivity, at least one hunde) yardı before & man ahall some to ihat 
depih, Khan been in It aoraral times, when mnlslindes have boen thorn, and at other times, and I have 
always obsureed hat su I hava walked the bottom has changed fram cold ta warn and from warm to aolıl, 
ad dla in diferent spot through the bay. Baroral have made tha me ubservatlun, The Ast occasiun of 
ukiog notice of this bay for ouro happened to be not langer ago than ıbe reign of King Charles L., and was ıhun ı 
There was one Mr. Cunningham, thatIisod within » for miles of he place, who had an only son grawn 1% 
amae’y ertate. This young man had ihe evil 16 hat degree Abat it run upon hin in eight or ven pluconı hie 
had beein tonched by tbe klug, and all ınenas Imaginable used für his weruvery 5 but all did no gond, mul hie 
Body was a wasted that he could not walk. When all hopes of his recovery were past, he was carried 10 Ihe 
Long, where ho wu warhed and batbed; and in eight daya’ tlme, babing ach day, all the sores were dried up, 
and he became curod, and grow very healthy, married, had children, and Ived nine orten yoarsafler, This 
Accsunt Thad from Captain Morris and hin brother, wo were eye-witnewses, and ar who house tho young 
man bay while ho eontinued 10 bathe here. Afler +0 vemurkoble u cure, many oame there who had running 
onen upon thers, and were curcd after a Lilo time. The naisver hought Ik could not do well but upon some 
particular dme sppropristed for Ihat nervice, anıl now great crowls como there on Midsummer-Zve, of all 
ortı of nick; and sick euttle are brought there likewise, und drieen Into che wuter for Uieir eure, und people 
‚ning sores, and euren Ihe rheumatisin, but net with 
water, Dam told, will stop theflux. look upon 
In che old sutistien) and eivil aurvey of Down, it 
Ia mild, *:tho sinativo powers of tha lake must have been known nt a much earlier period than has been 
hore susigned, Ahonglı it might in # long Irntt of time have fallen into dinue and be neglected and Forgotten. 
* The very name of the lake vocmn to hint at dhix quallty—nnano und nwar in Irhh ahpuifying an ulcor or sore.”" 
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attractions for the tourist, Its scenery is beautiful and interesting, and the 
lake becomes truly magnificent when influenced by storms—its waves rolling 
and forming like those of the ocean in a ternpest; it abounds in fish—the eels 
found here being unequalled far size and delicacy of Aavaur, and the pollan, 
or “ fresh water herring,” being procured in astonishing quantities. 

From Antrim we pursued our route to Carrickfergus; passing through 
the ancient town of Temple-Patrick. 

Carrickfergus is one of the oldest towns in Ireland, and has held for 
centuries a prominent place in the annals of the country. Its history is full 
of interest, for in all the wars of ages it has been made to play a conspienons 
part. Ofthe ancient fortifleations, there still exist some interesting remains ; 
the walls may be distinetly tracod, and the “ North gate” is almost perfect. 
? The town is said to have derivod its 
nume from “ Carrig,” a rock, and 
“ Feargus,”” an Irish king, * famous 
for his skill in blasoning of armes,” 
- who was lost in u storm off the coast, 
some three or four hundred years 
before the birch of Christ. “ The 
Castle ” is said to have been erected 
by John de Courey, the * Oonqueror 
of Ulidia,” and became celebrated 
very soon after it was raised, in consequence of its proximity to “ those 
troublesome neighbours” the Scots. In 1315 it was besieged by Lord 
Edward Bruce, and was for a while the habitation of his brother, the great 
king of Sootland. In the time of Elizabeth, it is noticed as an important 
place for eurbing the Irish”®. During the ware of 1641 the town was 





* Some iden mag be formed of the mode ndopiedl for * urbing the Triah” by the following. Leland, 
in hie History of‘ Ireland, quotes na Irielt manweript, which states that, * Anna 1674, a solemn peace and 
concord war uunde betwoett he Earl of Emex and Felim O’Neill, Howoren, at a feust, wherein. the eark 
entortained that ehieftin, and at the end of their guud chewr, O'Neill and hia wife were velaed; dheir Artend, 
who attonded were put to tho word before ihele fanes ; Kali, together with his wie and hroiber, ware 
«onveyud 10 Dublin, wicre they were ewi up in quarters.” Curey, m Civil Warn in 
Ireland, Iras che followlug notice om Lie subject, which ho anya ie copied from an Tri manwneript iu Tainliy 
College, Dublin ; perhapa the wume 16 which Leland reform, * Walter, Earl of Emex, on ihe conelusion of 
peace, invitel Bryan O’Nial, of Clundeboy, with a grest number of hie relations, to an ontertaioment, where 
kbey lired togsthor in great harınauy, making good chear for ihreo days and nighta ; when, on n sudden, 
O'Nial was au ‚4 with an arrost, Vogeiber with his brotkor aud wife, by the «arl's order, His frionde 
wore put to the word befüre his fice, nar were the women and children spared : ho was hiınscif, with hie 
drotber aud wife, or 10 Dublin, where (hey were aut in quarters.” Although such aceounts are to be 
rensived with eaution, they are not oppoiei to authariscd amıl undoubted aiatemente of Intcherice equally 
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alternately in the ocoupation of the Scotch, English, and Irish ; its records at 
this frightful period are to the highest degree appalling. In 1689, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, William III. landed at Carrickfergus, just under 
the eastle walls ; und the stone upon which he is said to have first “put his 
foot” is still pointed out to the enrions. 

In comparatively recent times Carrickfergus was a “ seat of war,” having 
been subjected t0 a regular siege so lately as 1760, when tlıe French, under 
Commodore 'Ihurot, landed here, and took possession of the town and 
fortress” ; rotaining them buta very few days; making good their retreat on 
board their chips as the English forces advanced to meet them; having created 
“ grent confusion ” without doing much mischief. Off the Isle of Man the 
squadron was attacked and captured by the British frigutes ABolus, Pallas, 


eppomd to justite, policy, and wercy. The * Knglich enemicn” were of courao mubjecto 10 che wild 
‚vengvanee of Ihe mer Irilı, and their Scotch alles, In 1597 Sir John Chichenter foll Into an ambuseude 
near ıhe tan, wat taken prinnner by James Sarloy Mac Daunall, and heheaded * on x stone hear the Glyn.” 
Ascording to Lodge, “ In he following roign, Mac Donnall having obtajned his pandan, nnd heing in Cariek; 
forgus, ont io 200 iho fnnily monument of the Chichestern, Au 81. Nicholas" church ; and seeiog ıhe efigy 
‚of Sir John Obichester, axked "how the dell he cum 10 get his head npuin 1 for he was sure he had anes 
Anlen it fe hl” 
® The history of Thorot is auius and interesting. Some particular of it are given in the * Gentleman's 
Magszine," ıbe "Annual Register,“ in ıhe Journal of John Wesley (who visiscd Carrickfengus won after 
#ihe Tmension”), und by Ar. M'Skäinin in hie published account of the town. Thurot was a French- 
man by Meth, having been barn at Boulogme; but his paternal grandfither war an Irishman, named 
Farrell, an ofcer In tho arnıy of James IL. His faher, Aorn also at Boulogue, took Ihe natne of Thuro— 
Abe name of hie mother family. Hawing become aeguinted wirh “ one Karrell," an Irish amugzler, he was 
indyosd 10 sond bis on —afermarde © ihe Commodore "—to Treland, 10 “ inquire about hin relativen," ho 
were snpposed to bo living near Litmerick, Tre bay quntrelled wiıh the captaln on he woyage, Je him at uhe 
Isle af Man, und " Harod Iimwelf 10 1 merchant aı Anglesen "—in one of whose versels he " wink out” usa 
amoggler, This ** profewion '' he pursund for some years with varied success ; buk nppeum 10 have been, for 
about a year, in Ihe service ufihe Auteim faailyz aud ala, for about two years, In Uhat ofa Land D—. He 
neturned, however, to his old trade; bat was at Tenyih urrented at Boulogne, and sent for trial to Pariı. Here. 
Ahrough ihe iuterforenee of M. Tallard, Ihe son of hie gedmoiker, be mot only obtained his Liberty, but Ihe 
wonumand of a aloop of war; and ns his services were likely 10 prove of raluc, In connenuence of ls 
Imtkmate knowledge of ihe ronst of England, Scotland, and Ireland, he was velectnd, In 1759, to command 
u agendron dewgmed for tho invadlon of the Iattar enuntry. He arrived ofl Cerrickforgum on the 2lst of 
Pebroury, 1760, wich the Ballislo 44 gun, Lo Diond 32, and the Torprichors 24, and immedistely Ianded 
between 700 and 000 men to attack the town; ıhe castlo was All yerthsoned; both, howerer, umde nome 
debeoe, and ultimately aurrendered. Mr. M’Sklmin selsten, on the authority of an = old inhabltant,"" m 
riking aneodete vonneotod with the siege. © Au the enemy advanced up Higb-strest, the following eircum- 
siance took placo, which we econt, as perlaps an anoqualleı intancs of heroiam and humanity. The partien 
being engaged and iho Kugfish retrenting, Thomas Scods, » child, son of John Seeds, ıberit, ran. playfully 
Ykwreen Ihe; which heing obrerveil by khe French oflicar who enmmanded the advanced disilan, ho took 
up te child, van with It to che mearest door, which happenel 10 be its father’, and Immlistely rerurning, 
resumed his hostlitien” The gencruus offeer was, unfortunately, killeil. On forelag one of the gutes of he 
‚east, ha was xhe first uho entered; at which me he was observed ta kim u miniature pieture ihas he took 
Ho fell botmeen he two guten. Ho is mid so haro been of a noble family by nanıe 
have beon a semackably Ane-loching man, 
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and Brilliant, under the command of Captain Elliot ; and Thurot was killed 
during the action. 

The Castle of Carrickfergus is one of the most perfect castles in Ireland ; 
time has indeed added to its picturesque character, without impairing its 
strength. Tt stands on a rock that projects into the sea, and, at ordinary tides, 
is surrounded on three sides by water. Towards the town are two towers, 
ealled from their shape half-moons, and between them is the only entrance, 
which ie defended by a strait passage, with embrazures for fire-arms. About 
the centre of this passage was formerly a drawbridge ; a part of the barbican 
that protected the bridge can still be scon. Within the gates is the lower 
yard, or ballium. The walls of the keep are nearly nine feet thick. From 
the top there is a magnificent view of the bay and the adjucent scenery. The 
old church of St. Nicholas is also an interesting structure. It is kept in good 
repair, and is useil for service, although probably its origin may be dated back 
to the earlier part ofthe twelth century. The aisles are full of monuments of 
the house of Chichester®, 


® One of he nioot renmarkable iv 10 he memory of Bir Arılur Chichenter, Ti isa huge and stalely work, 
componed of marble und alabnster—elaborsschy carreil, and Ioniled wilh ornament. Near do Inso are lage 
tablets of Dauk marble with Ihe following Inseiption =— 


+ SACHRD. TO. GOD AND ETERNAL SEMONIK, 


Su Anrnun Onneszen Kidur Danas or Deusas, Lo. 
Hrou ruxasrnen or Inscarv (otnnorn or Tun Tamm & 
HF-TUR CoewTans MBIONISE, DESCEKDER OF TR AYSOLENT 
'& work Hovee or rue Cuiourrnos u rue Orwrir 
or Drson, somn or Bin Jona Cuicnesren or Rausicıe Kr. 
& or win wire Gannaro Cosurwer ansm emo or Bu Euwo, 
Cuicupsron & or aus.wırn, Eutzanern varanren or Joux 
Boyuscurız Eını or Batn. AFTER Tuz rLıonT 
or run Eanıs or Tınox & Truconser 
-& oruen Ancn Tnarrons Tıtzınk AcconnLich 
musına surmnzusen O Dovanzusın an OTIIER MORTERM WERELe 
& serzuen ee runsracon or zum rnovınck & wruu & 
Harein workane zur Kısononn Im FLOYKAIMING wTar 
pen Jans oyn Kıxa Tur race or 11 vrank 
& mon, wiuuer um was Lo Deren & Govmmow 

, METERED unmeeie 070 un pnivare Corenxnent 
& veina miNOFsL or Wis NONTALITIE AEFAMIENTEN YRto 
Ann FFTNELY DEATU 0 ÄNTIER MIR SONKR TUR 
‚on or mn Hovar, muo Live nor pris 2 monsus 
sun Puurn, as ALOE Or Wis KORLE AxD wabiasr Daorwon 
Sn Jonx Cmeuernen Kxıanr, Lure Senne Maron or rin 
Aue cn rıuın Kımavome & Tine Mmackwaner Govensorn 
or vum Towws, urn cavamo mının Onarreis 10 m warum 
& run vaur & MontuRT 10 0E MaDR Anm KNEErED as 
WELL IK WENENBRANCK OF TI WIIOSE STATYKS ARE KARRESST 
& Turm nova InTEunkn, Re. 
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The town of Carrickfergus is neat and clean, and more fhan usually 
straggling; a considerable part of it is enlled the Scottish quarter, and, as 
will be supposed, the majority of its population are of Scottish descent 








"The drive from Carrickforgus to Larne—a distance ofnine miles—may be 
eonsidered the socond stage along the const from Belfüst to the Giant’s Cause- 
wayt. It passos through the village of Eden to Kilroot—a parish once held 


* One of iho mot ngular custom uf dho inhalitanis endure 103 compurmlin 
a0 1574, to town records contain hin vemarkable “ order and ngreoment 2 "_-i"* October 1674, ondered and 
agroede by ihe hole Const, that alt manner of akolds wich ala be apenly datsoted of skolding or ovill 
worden In maner of alolding, and for he muno shal be comlernued before Mr, Malor and his breihren, ahal 
bw drame at ıbe sbiroo of a hoate in Ihe water from the ende of te Prure rounde sbought th Qucunen 
muajoetion Castoll in manner of ducking, and afler when m enge ahnl be made the party an condemned for a 
skold all be therein panlahed at Ihe direretion of the Mair.” 14 mppenms thatm ange was got sch after, 
ad deliaguenis puuisbedin che manner notied ; and that vegular lists were hept of all sold, and thele namen 
{akt defore ıhe grand jurles. The cap, or duckinge ‚od om he quayz Inn deed gramied to John 
Darys, July Gh, 1671, Is (be following notice of it :— One small plot of land or housestead, uituated upon 
ihe Key, om ihe nortlrenst, adj ing-stool, on mid Key, now sanding.’"" 

+ Tbeswis also au Inland rond wo Lasne through * the eninmens” of Carrickfergus, pasalıg Lough Mourne, 
over the meuntalns thruugh uhe sequestered little village of Glenoe, besutifülly situnte in & sep valley, 
richly plante, nuıl erntaining a grnexful waterfill, This road, although two miles shorter Iham the sonch 
wosd, in sehlens uncd, puit of Ük belig very rugged au steepy ud Ihe descent into Glenve being all but Im- 
pmetiestle for ordionry eonveyaneon. The land In Lhis direction, and to the exient of a few miles towards she 
wortb-west, being weuntsinsus, and for ıho mont part of an inferior quality, (slihough in some Intermediate 
Hide distieis where Xhere is a bottom of Jimentone che quality In good) it is accupied by a posrer and Ion com. 
furable class offanmers than are found In Ihe aurrounding countıy. " @lenoe'” ia in the parlsh of ""Ralloo, 
the property of Viscount Dunpannon. A new church in building beside the waterfill, endowed hy Lard 
Dungannon, and ewselsd by ho * Church Accommodation Bociety?’ of Down and Connor, a society oilled Inte 
esistenee wälhiu the lası ve ycarı by fhe energy of io biahop and elengp of dhene united Diocenen; by who 
ubsehiptions, and danatiot of ıhe nablemen and goniry of the enunies Dasm and Antrim, & Targe am (mn 
believe nenrly 430,000) is exponding in the aroction of suitable churchen, where they are auch enlled for 

vorn 





dly rowent period ; so Intely 
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for a short period by Dean Swift, and in the now ruined church of which he 
is “ said to have preached*.” A still more interesting objeet, however, is the 
dilapidated remain of the ancient church of Templecoran in the village 
of Ballycarry. 
Here the first 
Presbyterian 

‚Church in Ire- 
land was plant- 
ed under the 
ministry of the 
Rey. Edward 
Brice, in the 
year 1618; and 
here he re- 
inained until 
his death, in 
the year 1636. 
It is a singular fact, that since that period, upwards of two hundred years, 





Ahronghant theso two vauntien; tan or twelre hava henn alrendiy orented. After paing Glonoo, iho appear- 
unse of dhe eounty hupravon towards Karne—distant four miles, The sea, tho oonst of Sootland, and harbour 
of Larve, with Oldorflect Castle at ıhe point uf ıhe Curraan, is secu from al highest parts of he road an Ik 
procesiis and enters Larae, puasing ıhe small village of Inyer. The view Is of surpassing magulfcene and 
beastgs—Larne Longh, Inland Magee, Glynn, Ihe hewllands along the eoast, she Malen Idghts, the sonst of 
Ayrebire, Allee Orsig, Sen, are all uiken in at a glänce. 

A curious legond is aumeheil to Lough Mourne, In old simes ik war a large and popnlons kowu; buk 
ot, it world soom, *giwen to bospitalitg.” Annged pilgim nerived there Iato one ulght, and demanded 
food and shelter ; bot were, strange 10 any, tefused him; upon wich be quitted. ih ylana, ahack the dust 
from of? his (vet, and warnesl the Aahabitante chat their own would, at daybrenk, bo sunk bensath the water, 
He then ascended a nelghbouring hill to awnlt the Aulfiiment af hin prophecy. An the sum rose, the valley 
ink 5 and very non the waves fa Laugh rolle above Ihe houses and inwers. 

= Dr, Bit peneived hie preferment from Lord Capel ; and resigued it (necomling to Lord Oreery) 
ocanse * Ik was mot sufieionily comidernble, und was at so greas m distance from ie metropolis, that It 
abnolutelg deprived him of than kind of eanvermtlon and society In which he dellglted. Me had been uedl 
to vory different sornen In Kngland, and had paturally an avorsion to anlitude and rotirement, Ho wun glad,, 
therefore, to vonkgn hia prebend In favour ofa friend, and resurn to Blcon,” Bir Walter Bott relaten that 
wile Swift wos dollberating whether to rutaln la Airing or roturn to England, he mer » poor curate wich & 
Turge family, and, without eommünieating his dosign, ohtained far him a grant of the Hring. * When ha guvo 
Ihe presentulion to £he poor elorgyman, he kapt his oyas ateadily fixe on the old man’s faao, wllch, at fi 
only cspressc plemaure a1 Anding himself preferred 30 a living; bus when he found that it war that of 
bonefietor, who had runigued In Ich favonr, his Joy asrumed 19 taucling an expromion of surprie and gem 
nde, Lat Swift, hilf deeply affected, Aselarod ha had never experienond ın much pleasure m at 
monnent, The poor elorgyman, at Smifl’s departure, prosscd upon Ilm dhis black mare, which he did non 
‚choose to hurt him by refuning ; and thus mounsel, for he first time, on a horse of his own, with founore 
pounds In his pure, Swift again embarkrd for Rngland, and remımed hie altunon at Moorspark, ms Bir 
Willi Temple's confidentisl noeretasy.” 
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four ministers only have in succession, each for about ffty yenrs, discharged 
the duties of this Presbyterian congregation*. 

At a short distance from Bullycarry is a small dell which skirts the road, 
long called “the Salt-hole,” the origin of the name having been recently 
ascertained by the discovery of a bed of rock-salt; and in the immediate 
rieinity are the most extensive lime-works in Ireland, the produce being 
‚chiefly for export to Scotland from the port of Lane. 

Tarme Lough extends about five miles from the mouth of the harbour, 
dlividing Island Magee and the district of Magheramorne. In this situation 
the water is shallow, with mud banks appearing at low tides to a great extent. 
A surface including about two thousand acres was surveyed two years ago 
by Mr. Irving, M.P,, for the purpose of reclaiming and making land, which 
was considered quite practienble, and would have been beneficial in many 
ways, but especially to the Island Magee estate and inhabitants—yet the 
‚Project was successfully opposed, and certainly not upon good grounds, 

Passing through the beautiful and interesting village of Glyun, near which 
are perceptible the effects of a singular “ land-slip,” we arrive at the town of 
Larne. A glance at the map will show that, on the other side of the ereek, 
for a distance ofseveral miles, runs the long and narrow peninsula of “ Island 
Magee.” It oxtends about seven miles from north to south, along the coast 
‚opposite to Ayrshire, and is in few places more than two miles in breadth. 
The inliabitants are all of Scottish doscent, and arc still “ thoroughly Scotch” 
in dinlect, manners, and eustoms ; they are a romarkably intelligent race ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that out of a population of nearly three thousand, no 
person living can recollect an instance of u native of this place being imprisoned 
far or convicted of, any criminal offeneet. The island is ane property, forming 


# An Iusrtption Inserted In tho wall narratos at grest Tongtch übe date of (hat * omıtuent minister, Mr, Käward 
Brieo,” oommeneing to preanh the gospol Im that pariah, HELS ; hie denth, 1636 ; ihat ho bad two sonın; that 
As son Rotert arquircd vansidemblo property, and hat * Randall,” son of Robert, died Moniber of Parli- 
Sient für Kisburm, In 1697. On a sccoud wonbatone are recanded ihe denchs of ıheir sucsemara, domm 10 be 
Frisent century. Mr. Edward Bruce of Scoutbush, near Corriokfengus, whose property is at Kilmat, is a 
Uosal demmendant. The nam war changed a fow years ago from Drlon to Tiruon, whlah Ia aupposod to hara 
sen the origlunl nauie uf ihe Zirice fully: 

+ The tenantry are all of one las, no gentry holding any of the land or resding Im the placos there Is. 
n9 glebe or house for the elergyman, or Used or sultable dwelling für the Proshyteriom miniaters ; althaugh 
he houses of Xhe sernntey wre, in general, «ommodious and guod, A large propartion of the people are 
“ seafuring,” severa] Leing enptains or masiers and owners of smull versels srading In eral, Me, and grain, 
wich The eomsts of Scotland anil England. Among the customs preendnent in Inland Magve, Is that of 
aislalanse giren ta any farnor ou his fint ogaupanny of a farm, in Iahonr, by plaughing his entire farm im 
une dsp—bartowing nnd nowieg it; and ala In ensen of emergeney ur distrem, wuch amintance is cheerfully 
‚ylelded by he mighbourbood kurnlng out In great force. To the clengy of all denominatlons akl ie alıo given 
unkformlp under the same eiroumatancer ; un muel an, that in some dirieta Hi in an annually-recurring 
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part of the extensive estates of the Marquis of Donegal; but held under 
lease, by Viscount Dungannon. 

Being off the high-rond, or const-rond, from Belfast to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, few tourists turn aside to examine it, the approaches being in some 
degree inconvenient, and the situation insular. Yet im its aconery, bays, 
hendlands, and caves, it is highly interesting, independently of the objects 
it presents in great variety to the geologist and naturalist, and, in some 
respocts, to the REDEN, ‚On the east side are “ the Gobbins,” one of the 
loftiest hendlands on tlıe 
north coast, extenling 
from north to south nearly 
two miles; here, and in 
the interior, the columnar 
pillars, so remarkable at 
' the Causeway, are occa- 
_ sionally seen, 

It is full of natural 
wonders; the «lifls are 
remarkably preeipitous, 
and the coast abounds in singular caves, Many of them were excavated by 
smugglers in old times, and have generally the same form—a square apart- 
ment, entered by an aperture like the hatch of a small vessel, from which a 
long gallery about four and a half feet wide extends, varying in length; the 






obserrance. In Inland Magee there ir alın a system of eo-aparation in ngrieultumd Inbour weil worthy of 
notleo, namelz, that of * neighbouring”" na it i called, which Is carried to a much greater extent there than 
in any other pleco, From the laent to the amallost furmer, this hubit is more or lem, observed, 
and to such an extent, that nt Narrest or at other acannna af brisk labour, very few hited duilyspaid 
labonrert are employed in Ale pince. The serrante (hired by the half yenr) of one farım er with the 
faily, work om the fur of anothor person, on the occasions of plougling, selling potatoen, and at harrank, 
in eonjunetlon with ehe master, fuuily, and nervants of the other farun, wo In return co-opernie will horse 
labour und in every Inbonr. And thus matters are briskly presse Forward over the peninsula. But it 
would. appear khat the small hollors who have not horaos are ho most benefited by this custan. 1 may 
bo inconrenient t> Uhem 10 pay for ploughing their farma ; \iey Iherefore havo them ploughed by a neighbour, 
%0 wehom in return Ihey yield labour, mant frequently at the tine nf harvest, in this proportian, ik, for & 
day’s ploughing with two honen thoy give eight days’ work of man or woman. This prineiple of * neiglbour- 
‚on boon found from long obserranco wort benchcial, and has a great tendeney to maintaln good and 
ud feeling in a country community. The inbabitants of the Island Magee ure greatly attachet to It, 
and rarelg lenye it to fix in any other act af the country. The price at which they buy land. from one 
another (hat ie to way, Ahle trumafor of n few nern under the Inndlord's lense, let at a rensonablo value by 
kin) is enormsun, Frequently execling £20 yer acre, and seldow under it; in other words, if a frmer 
wants money, he alls his Interest in Ave acren (for which he pays £1. 107. per aere) to aneighbeur for £I20 ; 
and this exoomive au ie invarisbly paid, Frequently by n large Farmer who wirhen to incresse his farm, and 
eeasionally hy a tendenman who requires ground for Ihe convenienee of his mily. 
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entire boarded with plank, each plank cut in three equal pieces, one for the 
roof of the cave, and the other two pieces, one at each side, supporting the 
third piece—all put in as the excavation proceeded *, 

"The town of Larne has little to recommend it. In its immediate vicinity, 


the Irish word 
carran, a reap- 


ing-hook— the 
form of which 


it resembles. It was on this spot that Edward Bruce landed, in 





® In Brown's Bay, which Is beautifülly situnied in the nertbern extremity, there in a large “* Rocking 
Stone" om he sorahle, Thin bay iv uamcıl afler women called = Brown ’” teportel io have been wlicher 
who frequented Ihe hay as night 1n enlebrate their orgien. Bo late as the beginning of the eightennth cantury 
four women from Island Magen were Wied for witchemfi and senteneed for puniıhment (as being guilty) 
ve confinement and expomire In the pillery. The house is still atanding and juhabited in which these women 
are sald to hare exercised (heir “en. 

Au thle trial was. Ihe latest held in Treland for # witchersf," Ihe reuder will be interested in porusing 
a somenhuat cireumstantial sceruns of it, which wo eandense from the pugen of Mac Bkimin's % History of 
Osrrickfengun" The trial took place, ni Carrichfengun on the Ist of March, ITII.  Eight old women 
(were changed with the alleged erime of tormenting a young wowan, named Mary Dunbar, ned 18 years, ar 
he bonse of James Hattridge, Island Mageo, and at other places. The elraumstances sworn to al (he trinl 
were bene u— The ofllieienl person being, in the unonib of February, 1Z1L, in the house of Jamer Hatiridge, 
Inland Yingee, (which had been für wowe time believe to be haunted by evil spiriin) found an aprom on the 
parlan Moor, ihat had been missing some time, tied wirh,flue afrange knotr, wisich ie lonsened. On the 
following day she was anıldeniy solaed wich # violent pain In her thigl, and afterwarde fol Inte Ri and 
Haringn; and ou recovering, sehl she wos tormentel by sereral women, whose diese and personal appearance 
abe miuutely desaribed. Shorshyafter,ahe was agaln selzen wich the like (ts ; and on recorering, ahe ascunod 
fire oiher wornen af tarmenting her, deseribing them alın. The aconıed porsans heing hrought fram differnnt 
pure of ibe country, she uppeaned 16 mlfor atverne fear and additional torture, au ihoy appronched ıhe house, 
It wu aleo deposed, ıhat singe noisen, as of whintling, serniching, &c. were hennd In ihe house, and ihat a 
aulphuross amoll war observed In ıhe rooms ; that stone, turf, and Ihe like, were ihrasm abont the hanım, 
and the onrerlets, Ko, frequently taken off the bed, und made up In the shape of u corpse] and that a 
bolster once walked out of a room into the kischen, with a niehigown about Stil I Iikowise appenred. In 
erldenee, ıhat in some of her fits, ihree surong men were scareely able to hold her In the bed ; that at tlımes 
she Vhrew up feathers, eotton yarn, pin; nd buttons; and that an ane ocansion ale aid off ln bad, and wna 
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1315*. Although at present of small importance, Larne is not unlikely 
to oceupy a prominent station hereafter; its harbour is good, and com- 
pletely sheltered; and it supplies a convenient outlet for the produce of 
Island Magee, and a large and productive district in the interior of the 


1aidı om the floor, as If supportal and drawn by an Invisible power. The aftlicted person was unable to gire 
any ovidenee on the trial, being during that time dumb; bat had no violent fit during its cntimmnee, Im 
äsfenen «4 tho accuned, it appearod that they were montly sober, Industrion people, who stiendedl püblie 
worship, could repoat to Lord's Prayer, and had bean koomn to pray botlı In public and pirase; md ıhat 
sone of Aheen Na lately reeriredl Ihe cammunlan, Judge Upten changed ihe jary, and observed on Ihe 
vegular attendanae of the accussd om publle wurhip | romanklng, übat he thought it improbable (hat real 

ee ‚of rellgiom as 10 frequons hs rellgims warhip of God, borh puhliels 
and priestely, which had been proved in faraur of the areused. Io concluded by giving his opinion, * that 
he Jury eould not bring Ihem in guilty, upon the solo testimeny of the aflicted persan’s risionary Image" 
Ile wos followed by Juntios Macartnay, who differed from his ia opinion, “and Yhought ihe jury might, (rom 
Ihe eridenen, briag them In gullsy 3” which uhey sccondingly did. The“ poople * appear to hare bern as 
Ahrowd nnd werciful ax tho Jugen ; far It ie reeonded sat during the yunishmant of the pillary to whleh 
he unfsrtunate * witshes" were subjeated four tines, in addition to (welve months’ Imprivonment, Ihey were 
so *pelte” ihat one of ihom “ had an eye beaten wul" 

= Wegather ıho following fromn Me Skiin’s = History of Carrickfergus;” by whom It has been gloaned, 
prineipallg, (rom Dalrzınpie’s Aunals uf Scotland »—In May, 1315, Lori Kiward Bruce, haring obtained 
be ommsenk of the Rosteh parllament, embarked six Ihonmnd menu nt Ayr, and nseormpanied by Abe 
De Lacys, and uaay nobles of the Sevich nation, landet at Olderfleet, for Ihe purpone of eonquering Kreland 
from the Hnglish.  Numbers ofhe Ari chiefs focked 16 his standard; and having in a bat totally rouned 
the Earl of Ulster, and alain sad taken prisoners various of the Anzlo-Norman neben he Inkl diege to 
Carrickfergus. During (he progress uf ihe sioge, he had wellsnigh been discomflied by ihe courage and 
desperation of the garrison. Thomas, Jord Mandeville, che eammanded, made a mlly upon the Sestch army, 
who were apprehending no danger, their ouly guard being sixty men under Neill Fleming, # man of great 
vourage and addwm Me poreeiving that the Beoich army woull be nurprised and probably ronteh, 
drspatchod to Inform Bruce of Ila danger, und then wich his alxty men vhrew hinself fa che 
way ofthe udvaneing Hnglürh, erying out, “ Now of a truth they will ser how we can dio for our land} ” 
Elle Art onaet «hecked the progrem of ih oncıny, but eechring a mortal wound, he und his litde party were 
ui to pieces, Mandoville, dividing his troops, endenvoured 10 surround Ihe Scotch army ; but war mel in 
‚person by Bruce, who with his guarda was harsying forward, In front of Mruce’s party van one Gilbert 
Harper, a man famod in the Scotch army for valaur and strength, and he knowing Mandeville by the fiehnen 
af kin armour, ranhed om him, and fellod lm to iho ground mich hie kattlaxey and then Bruce despuichod 
‚bien wich a kuifo, The lom of tho Euglish commander so disheartoned the 
towarda tho cantlo; bot hose wfio romained In the yurrlson, seeing Ihe Roots close behind, drew up the, 
dram-bridge, caving their commden to th. ofiheir enemien, Soon after the garrison agroed 0 nurrender, 
wichln a Hmited iime, and om tho appolnied day, ihirty Scoms advanced 10 tmko the pusession of the place. 
But instew! af anrrendoring, the garrinon seized ihem as prinoners, deelaring they would defond the place wo 
the lat extremity ! And to u doplamblo «xtremity they woro at Tast reduced, for befare hey did aurrender, 
ine said ihat Ihe want of provisions made thom dewoor Ihe hirty Scotchmen whom they had treacheromilg 
füken prisauers }_ Bruce havlg verured Cnrrlckforgus, advancesd to Dublin, and came »0 ncar au Caniloknck, 
within foyr miles of the eity. But Anding the oltiıone propanel für hie reception, ho entered Ihe ounty af 
Kildare, and advanced near Lämerick, laying waste the country by fire and swond, Hut having again te 
roirent norihwords, he was allacked near Dundalk by 8ir John Dirmingham, was slain, and his arıny vorally 
outzl, King Robert Bruce afterwands arrived wich a large army; but on Iearning the fate of hin brother, ha 
returned to Scotland, snd chus Ubis unfortunate «xpodition, which had been originally undertähen, not for the 
pol of Ireland, but 10 gratify the prido and rebellivus apirit of an AnglorNurwan chieflain, left the eountrr| 
in a atate of greater deaolatlon Ahan any former period of lüntury records. 
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eounty. Eveh now it carries on some trade with Scotland, to which it für- 
nishes an enormous quantity of lime for manure *, 

‘Here may be said to commence the magnificent coach-road to the Cause- 
way; for, hitherto, although the prospeet is oceasionally grand, and often 
beautiful, we have seen nothing of the sublime character of the scenery of 
“the north ”— nothing at least in comparison to that which must be encoun- 
tored as we progress towards the great northern boundary of the island. 

To the town of Glenarm the distance is ten miles; we pass for awhile 
through a tame and thinly populated country : but soon the prospect opens; 
—tlıe ocean, kept back by mighty barriers from the land, and sonring in 
gigantic masses of foam high into the air, as the waves rush against the 
black rocks that line the shore, forming the great feature of the rugged 
coast—thus encompassed in its lonely grandeur. 

‚After travelling a* rough road up hilland down dale ” for about two miles, 
we entered the “ new line,” which continues all along the way to Glenarm, 
and for along distance beyond it—a rond perhaps unparalleled in the kingdom ; 
not alone for its pieturesque beauty, but for the dificulties, apparently insur- 
mountable, which have been completely overcome in order to form it}. 


® We were somewhat siardled 10 And ho amall conating vemels Inden wilh the lime, burmt; but Inarned 
Ast thin has been rarely produciire of danger, tbe voyage being ahort, nl due care being inken to proteak Ih 
from the water. The Lame eonst ie remarkahle for fine hertings and it surprised us Lo pereeive fishermen 
#angling?” far sbom wich artißcil Mies—the Ay being # vory nule Imitation of nature—uothing more, indecd, 
har ome of ie fenihers of & seagull Ved 10 a large and coue hook, 

7 From ıbo Second Report of the * Commissioners for the Kistennlon and Improvoment of Public Works 
Im Ireland” we eondenne ıhe following 
aocaun oT there * diffieultion,” and the 
mauer in which Ihey have been sur- 
mwonnted. The Report eonmins eight 

llastrstive of several porfions of Ihe 

fh, explanatoty of ita character, and of 
the modern hy which theme olsinalen have 
sen orereome, Of these plans wo Inre 
alenterd ıwox 

Thin rond * had imo peculiar diMeul- 
iss will which 19 contend; one iho necei« 
dig of eombueting ho red under m 
weniderable extern of roch, some humlirds 
‚of feet in height, and with Ita base washeil 
di He apen non; and Ihe olher, In pumage 
along parsens of very stecp File uf moring 
plan. * * 

= About30, OR Na ieh have 
been hurled down: on Ihe ahoreyand tho rond 
10 feet above the hipbent tiden bas beon loored yarıly npon ihe Jaoma and parly upon dh nal ch. Tide 
formation has becn almost entirely produced by hiasting." 

= Tin past oF the line has been subjectod to some very violont storms, and has ae a the 
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The road is now, we understand, completed to Larne; and the advantages 
thus secured to the adjacent country are immense. To the mere tourist, 
howerer, the “old road” presents great attractions: seen at a distance it 
seerns a lengthened precipiee, up which, ascent by any ordinary conveyance 
is impossible; and when at the summit, the descent appears altogether 
impraetieable®. For centuries, nevertheless, there was no other mode of 
communication; and Ihe small hardy horses of the country still go up and 
down, apparcntly without inconvenience. Ihe view from the top is magni- 
ficent in the extreme. Ihe wide occan is below, with its surging tides, and 
its perpetual breakers; to the right are the town of Larne, and the narrow 
promontory of“ Island Magee;” immediately bencath, Ballygally Head pushes 
out into the sen; the Mull of Onntyre—the Scottish main-land—is seen very 
distinetly; even the white houses there are plainly visible; and the small sea 
boats may be noticed along its coasts ; while a few miles distant from the Irish 
shore, and seeming to be almost within reach, are the once dangerous rocks 


benting of heavy sens. The great Aifienliy war to effoct the pasmnge by beldand Tofiy alippery elay banks 
Very large mar of deinched rock, which were found strewed over ühe fie of tho kank, have been trau 
losen with ihe wort atwlicd arrangeineut, and in sufßehent quantity to make yood a looring for (he rund from 
eighteon 10 (wenty-ono foet In widih and Altcen feot above Wigh-water iark, This great mass af heavy material 
mot only aforda apaco for the rond, but forme » complete rcxinting barior to Ihe progress of Ihe foot’ of the 
banks into iho sa, Since this has beon ellvoted, ihe temdeney of thin clayey aubsianen lan been 10 mans 
gradually over ihe road. To connierart 
this inconvenienen, or nt laast ta mdure 
in to a atate adınitting of # remedy mily. 
applied by a lisde regular atienshom, Ik in 
Dropased toconatructa veuining wall, from 
dhe summit of which any geodual aceu- 
mulations ınay be from time 10 Ume ve- 
moved! To attain suffeient sırength His 
method has beom adopted + Very solid 
piern, deoply beuded inte ıhe han, are 
formed of heasy rongh hlocks, mt 30 foot 
distance asander, to bo conaseted by sub« 
satin] walls, having. a vortical euryilinsar 
batter combined » an arıhed horizontal 
eure, to which Abe piers farmerhe abut- 
mente; the whole founded on ıhe immor- 
able footing heforo described, The entire 
distanre being alao eoncave, affarde a combination of wesisisnce agninst the prewure {hat it is hoped will be 
wulßcient for its aupport.” 

The veport adda, * Wherevor a now rond Is oonstruoteh, Aourishing arms at onco aprkag up, and Ihe caris 
fthe countrymen (as has been forcihiy exiremed hy one of or engineers) pres om the heels of’ the tond« 
makers us the work adrancen. Im Ireland, where agrionlture affords the prineipal means of nasıral wonlth, 
Abs opening ofnow dintriets by the construction of road upon well-considered plans, Kivos 10 an aceninulative 
source of produstive Judurtry am immense power and at little com.’” 

* = The slopen om the old road arm ans in four and ane in Kives It rien 650 font above Ihe. Ma." 
Comminsioners’ Report. 
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“the Maidens,”—the syrens of this ruggod const—where many a brave vessel 
‚has gone down *, 





The Town of Glenarm, the seat of the Antrim family, is beautifully 
situnted ; the small bay affords a safe and convenient shelter for shipping ; 


= The Muldons or Hulins is group of rocks, aituated six miles N.E, by E. from Lamne lighthonse, 
Tr oonalata of two Lunge rocka aud ihroe small onen 5 tho former are about twenty-Avo foot above high water, 
and bare sach u lighthouse, aboning a fizcd wllte light fram eighty to ninety font above the sea The three 
mall rocks lie a mile and a half to ıho norihward of übe lighthouses, and being but Just uncorered at low 
unter, are very dangerons, and haro been tho oecaslon of many wrockt. They are mmed the Rumell, 
Allan, and Highland. The two large rocks, as woll na tho towern of the lighthousen, unod to bo kept white. 
wranhed, which rendered them 10 difliculs 10 dlcern in hazy weather, that, at tho suggention of an oflicer who 
has been anrveying Ihe Triah ca, that practice has heen dincontinued, and Ihetowors aroatriped redand white. 

The enstern Maiden has a dangerous roef, sureiching Ihroe querters of a mile 10 ih 8.8. W.,and the contre 
rock of the morthern group (Ihe Allın) hus also a reef Iying to che ABLE from It. Wich these encplions 
‚the Maidens ure bald, and vemeln may pas betwoen Uhern ; but the Aldos zun very strong about au betweon 
tbem, nd wiling-vessels are in danger of being carried upon theım. 

Before the lighthouses were buült there wore frequent wrocke upon these ialandı, und many other wrecke 
lich bare beca cast ou ahoro on various parta of ho comt, and of which no account conld be procured, are 
Happened 10 havo been driven upon this dangerous group. In 1826 ihe Alert struck upon be Rumell, and 
kmoeked her bottom out, vo that Ihe ballast and cargo fill through, and the weight of Ihe mast braught 
Abe vemel upon her beam enda, in wlich state ıhe war tcmed into Lane; ad upen examinatlon one of her 
unfurtanate erew waa found in his berih but Just dend, wiih a spikenall Arsuly grasped in Its hand, with. 
‚wich he had beon endeavouring to liberate himself from his place of eumfinement by trying to serapo # hole 
Ahrough tho derk. 

The water on ıbo eastern nido af the Maldens ia vory deop, epchlly noar the norihora group, where 
Ahese in fifty fathomme a ahip'e longth from tho rock, and upwards of one hundred faihotna at a mile distance. 

The eastern Malden must bo kapt ta the weatwanl of S.W- by 8-to cloar the Highland rock, and he 
‚wenern Maiden unst bo kapt to tho utward of sontlh to olaar the Rumell rock. 

"The Maldon Iighchouses wero erveted in 1828 by the Ballast Office of Dublin. The eastern light ix 
inety-fonr font in height aba tho ma, and the westem one eighty-faur faetz Ihe lie NW. hy W. and 
BE by E. of cactı other, and are 1920 foot apart. 

wo. u. . 
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the mountains look down upon it; and in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
white lime-stone rocks add greatly to its picturesque effect, The Castle of 
Glenarm became the residence of the Me Donnels—Earls of Antrim—soon 
after an accident at their aneient fortalice of Dunluce compelled a removal to 
some safer spot. On approaching it, we perceive, at once, evidences ofthe 
advantages that result from the continual presence of aresident landlord; giving 
both example and encouragement to * neighbours” of all grades and classes; 
and promoting prosperity by a daily experience of its progress. On entoring, 
we pass to the left a very pretty school-house, which under the judicious and 
fostering care of Edmund Me Donnel, Esq. and his niece, Lady Louisa Kerr, 
will rescue the rising generation from ignoranee. Some of the ladics in the 
neighbourhood have entered fully into the feelings of the noble founders, and 
the little scholars presented a clean, orderly, and industrious, appearance, and 
were very numerous, although the absence of some was accounted for ; they 
were gone “flint gathering.” When rocks are blown up in the vieinity, the 
children erowd to pick up the flints, which they sell, for the purpose of being 
shipped to England to make glass, The gateway to the Castle, a lofty 
Barbican, of the beauty 
of which our engraying 
gives but a limited idea, is 
approuched by a bridge that 
erosses the river. Passing 
beneath its arch, a fine car- 
rlage drive sweeps round 
to the entrancc-hall. It 
is diffieult to determine 
whether most to admire, the 
park-like grounds present» 
ing every variety of wood 
and water; the numerous 
points which let in glimpses 
of the mighty ocean; or 
the magnificent scenery bo- 
held from any one of the 
surrounding heights*, The 
Castle is spacious and replete with elegance and comfort, adyantages which 





® rom the meighbourhood of the Cantlo, it was positivoly appalling to look up to what aoamed 
path of n mountain abepherd—ihe old rond—and to Icarı ihat für veuturien Ahere was no other 
ay along dio eoaat; remembering at iho mine tn that this harrior existed In che days when # concheis 
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sound and refined taste can produce anywhere ; but the magie of this place 
‚consists in the character and variety of its scenery, its delicious home views 
so rich and close; its rivor bright and brawling; its lawns fringed with brush- 





wood of every hue—from amid which magnificent trees spring up in defance 
of the sen-blast —its keepers’ cottoges hid far away in the wild woods ; and 
Just as you faney yourself in a quiet and well kept Pleasaunce, you lift up 
your eyes, and behold ! a mountain rears its crest up 10 the clouds ; or you are 
almost on the ocean’s brink, that sprends fur and away into the Northern Sen. 
We drove up one of the many roads with which Mr. Mc Donnel ® has onriched 


and-alx” were considered indinpensahle to an estahlishment. We enquired of an old man how such machines 
jerer got over Ahe mountain ? © This was the way of it;" he roplied. * First and foremont, wo fuck the 
Forven off, and then the beusts got cn well enough when they'd mothiag Iearier than themehren to drag $ 
Ahen the qualitg got out und wulked, and a power of men wnrned up frvw ıhe gleus am drew the catringer 
Ob Dedad ! wo managesl it brayely." From this old road, as will be pposed, Ihe best view of (lenarm is 
to obtsined, The romentie and pieturenque little villsge and ontle ars embosome ion wonded volley, 
Yncked by a high hill covered with heat, and terminatel by u white Yineatone prowmontury, which stretehes 
‚fer Into the sea ; In mid distance is seen Ihe liule village of Strdkillie, and Deyond the rugyed outline uf 
Gorron point; on the left, » well-woöded and berutiful glen ; wlilst on Ihe right extends Ihe open ara, with 
‚Cantyre in he divtaneey and Uhe litlo river sparkling in the aunlight below. About two milen up the rent 
Park the gien Is very wild and pieturesque ; khe bed of ihe river Is vucky, an also Tin slden, which are covered 
lid marural wood ; there are several ine falls of water, the most remarkablo are ıhe Salmon Leap and ıha 
Doll's Eye, The vonison of Glenarın Park Is considered Xho Bnest in Ireland, 

® Of the raco of iho Mc Donnels we ahall hare 10 speak, when wielting Xho old rin of Dunluen, the mot 
‚pieturesque ruin In Ireland, and, perhaps, in Great Drltaln. The famliy hası been fimous for several 
‚wonturie; seltling orginnlly from Seotland, und Tiving alw state of warfere with their neiyhboun— 
both English and Iris, he present possemor of ihe eninte—hy marrioge with he late Countons of Antrim 
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the country ; and can never forget the scene that—before we were aware of 
it—was stretched at our feet, The bay of Glenarm sleeping in the sun- 
beams ; the capes and promentories that guard the coast, and jut forth over 
innumerable creeks, and silver-sanded strands—the woods and rivers over 
which the Oastle towers like the enchantel keep of a füiry tale; the erouch- 
ing village, basking in the smiles of a well organised system ; while the small 
merchant craft that made their way to its quay, looked to us from our 
mountain elevation like so many toy ships, rather than vessels eapable of 
carrying a mortal freight. 

From Glenarm to “ the Causeway,” the next stage is to Cushendall, passing 
through the small village of Cairnlough, and leaving to the left a rich valley, 
open on the enst to the sea ; but on three sides completely surrounded by 
mountains. About half 
way, we rench Garron 
Point, a promontory that 
runs out into the ocean, 
and from which the view, 
north or south, is, in the 
highest degree, magnifi- 
cent, The road is here, 
also, of very recent forma- 
tion ; having, we believe, 
originated with Mr. Turn- 
ley, whose name it bears; 
® prineipal proprietor of 
the distriet ®*. Some idea 
of its singular character 
may be formed from te 
annexed print; which re- 
presents the huge clifl’ 
through which it has been eut; a gigantic portion of which has been left, a 





—Isn gentleman of whom it would be diMenlt 10 apenkc in terms too high. We refr für Jens 16 otır oyrn 
esperienos of his eourteny and hospltalliy, Ihan to the esteem and rospeet In which he is held, universallys 
A eoostant resident among hie tenantry, his sole study has swemed to bo 10 advance their Interests and 
Imnprowo their condilon ; and 10 show 10 all who may be, either dineetly or indirveily, influoneed by hin 
example, how ınuch eren of winkom there is in being“ a goad landlord," To write inoro upon auch a mubjert 
wight ba to give pain to the accomplisbed and eatimable gentleman ı 10 harc aid Jess wonld have been & 
nogloct of duty. 

# * From Csirnlough to Drumonsole, and theneo to Garron. Polnt, noiking can exeecid Ihe romikniie 
Iwaiity and variety of the seanery. On the onc sido of an elevased hill, in he widht of a beautiful and 
extensiee plantation, she mansion-house of Alexander Tarnley, Eig., autneis the notice of the travollor ; 
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rugged but pieturesque mass, on the shore. The old road, known as the 
“ Foaran path,” lends over the mountains; formerly, although * nearly im- 
passable,'” it supplied the only mode of progress through the country. 
Nearer to Red Bay, to which we are now advaneing, is another of the sin- 
‚gular limestone rocks, called Clough-i-stookan; formed, in this place, not 
by the ongineer, but by the gradual operation of time, and the flow of the 
ocean, Seen from a distance, it bears something of a human shape; and 
has been long 
regarded with 
superstitious 
feelings by the 
peasantry ; feel. 
ings in a degree 
aceounted for by 
the fact, that 
when the wind 
beatsupon it,and 
roams through 
its many  crc- 
vices, a sound is 
emittel not un- 
like the calls of mariners in distress. The valley of Glenariff stretches into 
the interior of the county; a road through it leads to Ballymena. ‘The vale 
is very beautiful; the eastern entrance to it being open to the sea; and from 
the main road, it presents a view at once grand and graceful; the mingling 
of high eultivation with dark preeipiees and bared rocks,—giving to it a 
‚character exceedingly picturesque ; while a elcar and rapid river, supplied by 
eataracts, far up in the glen, runs dircetly through the centre of the vale, 
Red Bay, therefore, has on one side this charming valley, and on the other 
the wide ocean. Near its northern extremity, passing through a natural 
tunnel, we reach the far-famed caves ;—a series of three excavations in the 
soft red sand-stone, from whence the Bay derives its name. 





a short distance from thin, a neat, and racher fancifül school-honse, erteteil by ihst gentleman, muler fin 
apprsranet; and a Uitilo way further an, are the rulns of a small ancient ehapel; while an ıhe oppusiie 
aid of Xbo road ia seen tha lodge af Knapan, vomantically aitnated amid n grose of treen; al apeln, but 
#bort distance from thiey and In the Immediate wieinity of Gnrron Point, ou an aeute, prominent hosd- 
Inad, dlorated warly ihres hundred fost above the swa-nhore, on which it stands, is the rock of Dunmaul, 
‚om dhe aumnilt of which are che remalna of an anclent fort, having various entrenehments. This may be 
emily gäined from the land vide, and from it there in a grund und extensive prospset. Oral history states, 
Ahat “in olden me’ all the renta of Ireland were paid at Yin place, and that Ihe Tank Inendern 
‚embarkcd here.’ 
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Into one of these caves we entered, having previously made a brief 
examination ofan old and very time-worn ruin that süll stands upon the chff, 
immediately above the tunnel. 





“Look back,” said a lady whose taste is as pure as her mind is accom- 
plished—" Look back towards Glenarm, and up the valley to the left, when 
you come to Red Bay.” We did her bidding; we can imagine nothing to 
surpass the beauty of the scene. ‘The sun was shining upon the wide 
expanse of sand, and the day was so clear, the atmosphere and water both 
so transparent, that every rock, and promontory, and huge stone was 
reflected, How an artist would have Iuxurinted here! enlivening the 
fore-ground with the whispering ripple of the light wave, that imparted a 
deeper tone of colour to the shining sand, and especially in the pieturesque 
groups that were collecting sea-weed, to make “ kelp ”—the bright tartan 
ehawl, the red kirtle or golden neckerchief of the women, and scarlet vest 
‚of the men—“ freshening” the pieture; the children dotting the beach, as 
they turned over and over the stones looking for flints; the lazy boats drawn 
up on thesands, and the white sails of such as remained in the water hunging 
inertly from the masts; then the haskets, creels, ropes, cables—all, were 
grouped in the most pictorial manner ; and a huge dog kept running in and 
out of the ocean, amusing a parcel of boys, who appeared to have no 
earthly care, except shouting to the kind animal that contributel to their 
enjoyment, 


k 
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The shouts of playful childhood are eloquent of the heart’s sweet music 
— there are no sounds that gush fort so full of the active, springing, 
overleaping joy that knows no boundary; and the assoeintions with their 
gleeful melody are those of the purest plensure. 

There was activity enough along the bay to do away with the painful 
“feel” of careless idleness that so frequently offends in Ireland ; and yet 
there were no manifestations of over-work—there was leisure enough for joy, 
and occupation, and suflicient for comfort. Looking back towards the beauti- 
fal Castle of Glenarm, the whole scene was enchanting. Such a combination 
‚of fine cost scenery beggars description; and the “ valley to the left,” 
folded over and over in green hills, and enriched, as für as the eye could 
trace, by a cultivation which did not deaden the influence of nature but 
‚added beauties to its beauty, was abundant in themes for our finest and truest 
landscape-painters. Our driver apparently wondered at our enthusiasm 
respecting this enchanting spot. 

“ Ech, yer honors! there’s nothing at all strange in it—it’s just the same 
as the Almighty left it, thousands an’ thousands of years ago; but the caves, 
a bit on, they're curious—a blacksmith’s forge, and the ould woman’s house, 
rooted out of the cliffs: Nanny is a very ancient woman, and has as good a 
droop of poteen in a hole as ever left the wild place—they call by the name 
of Innisshown." So up to the Forge-cave we drove. 

"The blacksmith was in perfect keeping with the scene, which here became 
so contracted that you could see little save the towering cliffs and the wide 
ocean. You might have fancied that his life had been spent in shoeing horses 
for brigands and rapparces: a fellow, half feroeity and half humour, shoeing 
a rough mountain horse—wild of cye and strong of limb, with his cars laid 
back, and his tail twitching first one side and then the other ; the bright fire 
sparkling in the interior of the care, while a juvenile Oyclops hammered 
away at a red-hot bar, with a power and determination that proved him not 
unworthy his brave craft. The cave was hollowed out of the solid eliff, 
which, however, is of a soft reddish stone, easily wrought; the blacksmith’s 
sontinual fire keeps it tolerably dry, and in this respect it is a more comfort- 
able residence than Nannie’s ‘*come,” as they call it—" next door”—the 
interior of which has a wild, unsettled aspect, now so unevenly hollowed that 
you can hardly stand upright, and then towering upwards as if intended for 
the abode of a giant. 

Nothing could exceed the stifling nature of the atmosphere in which 
this poor woman has grown old. Her swoln person and appearance sug- 
gested to us a resemblance to the toads which are found imbedded in the 
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sandstone rocks, and which thrive without air; from the blackened ceiling of 
her “den” the heavy dumps distilled in huge drops, while the smoke 
to escape through the door, and the room was reeking with the smell of poteen. 
Yet in this atmosphere the woman had lived for, she said, “ over thirty years,” 
and the place was comfortable to what it was when she came there first; 
“the rain used to power down upon her ; now there was nothing but a little 
‚dewlike, now and agin—and a dıop of the rale stuff made it all safe enough®.” 
But we must pass more rapidly onward through this delicious scenery 
—lamenting, almost at every mile, that our limits will not permit us to do it 
Justice. The pretty village of Cushendall lies in a hollow among mountains; 
and at every step we take in its vielnity, we meet some spot commemorated 
by “old tradition.” Ruins of enstles, rich in Tegends, and hills Ihat are truly 
elassic ; for here Ossian is said to have lived and sung; and to this day some 
of the grandest of the compositions attributed to him are familiar as houschold 
words in the memories of the pensantry. 


= Wo uked old Nannio if she had been visited by Faiber Matbew, and ıle did not aecm at all 
please at ihe question, He wight go wäere he was wantel, which wann’t just tbere—the qualliy almuys took 
a drop of her spirin en Ihey puased. Why not I-and, in troth, it yenan’t ano tn be without It. 

We inguired what safety would bo endangerod by its abuenee, Setting,” abe answered, *n ense ef 
slöpsrack—fot all Abe water looks so safe nun, ICs atormmy enough botlmen. 1 mid the time wbeu Ale 
serenm of drowalug life was louder than ıhe wind, or ıhe beating of Ihe sen either. And then Twe gone 
out with ıny drop of comfort, and poured It beewsizt lips that yau'd Ahlok would novor speak a word of love 
agein, anlit has brought them back to the world we're all »o lasıh 10 Irare, though wo dom'& care 10 aay 10— 
orauppose," ahe added, with a distoried smile, * that agintleman fol a wraknens abont his heart, it would be 
a poor ense if ould Nanny had nothing to put the atrengih in him agein—ar if a storım overtuck the umveller 
in Rod Bay, wouldn't it bo dingrace if he couldn’s And comfort as well as ahelier in Its coven 1"" 

“ You're ahchtered more than was good for yo, in yer tlme,”” chimen In the amiıh, who having ahod Ihe 
mountain horn, now lounged in the southorn fashion against the door-post—" yon've aholtered there han 
ee 

= Worre all done more kban was guod for us,” abe replied; “ and maybo yon’ve forged cold iram tat 
was Intended for wanm work—but chat’s all gone like last ycar’s mmom—and 10 bost, so beat.” 

"s rojoinder Arsın more Ihan one of (he enre’s depthe, and upem looking 
woman and children erouched down upow Iooao struy ina dirtant eurer, and 
sem ib Iaokn übe arm ham id ei aniher, 

* Ye needu’t be so hard, Nan,”' roplied Ihe smith after a pauso For consideration; * I only meant that 
you've sheltered sone out of charity that eouldu?t repny yon.’" 

“4 The biggest payment Eovor got," ale sahd, © was from one that hadn'c a halfpenny to give me, A poor 
suilor’s wife and her babby were washed ashore on a heam, or something, and a hlow from » stone knacked 
Abe ifo out of the mother for a while, and yet ahe will elaspsd hor child. 1 rolled tho babby up In a blauket, 
and fed it, and it fell aslecp; Ihe mother was a long while coming to hermelf, but wben ahe did; comm, Abe 
sereetch abe gave vut for ber child would have plereed Uhrougd stone hearts, and nothing would porsade her 
it wat" drowned, untl I 1aid it soft, and rony, and sloeping, by her side. Than the poor thing blassed me, 
apnin and aprin 5 abo‘ fall anleep hleming, and walk Ueming 5 and 1 think tho sound of Ahem blowings have 
never Ioft the echeos of Red Bay from that day to this-ihey were grats payment Intirely.” 

We were sorry wo hud Iikened old Nannie 10.4 tond ; hut canwolad onrselves with thinking khnt ale wore 
tho “ preclous Jewel "" in her heart Instend of her end. 
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Leaving Cushendall we enter a wild country, surrounded on all sides by 
barren but most magnificent mountains, down which run innumerable streams, 
marked in the distance by white lines of foam; and, after a few miles, we 
ascend a steep hill rond above the graceful sea-village of Cushendun, at the 
‚hend of a small bay, into which rushes the rapid river Glendun, erossod by a 
pieturesque bridge. A most extended and most beautiful prospeet is pre- 
sented from every part of this road ; a lovely valley on the one hand and the 
‚open sea on the other *. 


* The Gleess In this nelghbourbood ars rich in all ihat can delight the eye, and watisfy the wind ; they 
ae 1a full af wild postzy as their occan whella of Ihe munie ofthe watert. In Cnahendall the basltic rangea 
ats mont Invlting to the gealogit ; Ihe marks of Danish # intrusion”" are frequently to be observed; and 
who the possants Dring their yarn, or drive ıheir caule 0 ie fürs In ehe pretty tan wllch bears he name 
Wfbe Glen, they chant or reeite frngwents of Onian’s posiry. The jun Is a plessant renting-place for the 
wear traveller, for Ihe place, like all mountain distriets, Is fü of logends } mot a hundeod yandı om the 
nn ia groen patch af surf, waahed almost by ıbe ses, and bencath it repose Ihe rcmakns of » giguntin Dan 
pinte who was alain, some aay by the hand af Omianı bimanlf—while others declarc he wur cut to pieces dy # 
band of harvesters, who despatched the mighty man with their reaping-hochn. 

"The rufned chapel of Lade In enqusitely altnated, and Aho people tell you it was ones m nunnery, found 
by a Danish prince, “ or great Christian.“ But the legend attached to che Danish mich, enlled Court 
Me3tarin,, is he most amneng. of all; for MeMartin, or Martin Mac Omen, wur no Im & pemon tn 
Land of Ihe Seven Glons, whose eutlo topped the Rath. 

Martin ws origimally nothing greater than a fsher-boy, who once, hen teturning from ensing his not 
in the sirer Dall, saw a largm ahip, whose poop was of gald, and mails of purple siIk, au anchor In the kay, 
ul apon ibe deck eat the caplaln reading a book of strunge characters, for ho war # magielan. = Come up 
bern zny bays"" says uhe nttvloger; “just stand upon hat piece of none, and como your way" —anı 
Martin stood on 'ho stane, and Immerliately it separuted from the main rock, and before it reuched the alüp it 
had turned Into a allvor heat. * Mind me, Martin,” mid the might eaptain, = before I quit cha, Has fat 
to marıy a lady of Qunhondal) ; »0, back wich you at once, for it ut be within threo hours, and do not fent 
for yourself orher; for I have wealth enough to sewarl you boih, and mahe men of yon,’" be san, “that 
Fell flog the world for riches,"—and Ihe bont put back with Martin—ihe wilerr hast, made ont of the aliter 
tn rock. = Martin” wontinued Ahe guide of Cusbendall, "had a very pretty wife of his own, und ahe was 
wmighity awoet Antlrely 0 lock at, encept hat every now an then the deril would keop 
‚aut of the corner of her twinkling black eyes ; ıhose that had nothing to say ta her thought this anly made 
her tha mare engaging | but this was not har bushand’s thought; and ao he planned if ho enuld parinade her 
10 murey au go off wich the neeromancer, ahe would be well provided for, anıl vo would he. And his heart 
unote him once or twice for turulag Uhe poor wee lassie to. sumnger ; for wich all har deriley ahe bad a fond 
heart and a winning way with her; but he seitled It with his conseience, ns many # man did before him, that 
*Sara it we weeling to hattor her hewas, She'd ba a fine Indy, and nathing to hiner her, batter than 
Being the wifo of Martin, iho Sahermam of Cushendall,' Well, partly by ahrente, and artly by promisen, be 
susereded {n porsuading ıhe pretty visen 10 accompany him 10 ıhe ship; bat an ho was prosending to ınmunt 
the site, che grent wensking prevented him. * Martin," anys he, * we'en ahrews enough In atır own enuntey 
without king anoiher 5 but my Jacky hour in puat, and I must g0, 0 bero is what you more desire than 
dererre,’ and he ung u bug of gold Into hin boat, wlılch, when he turned 16 look at, after landing, he found 
‚returoed to it original state on Ihe rock; not no, however, Ihe gold, with which he hullt his atatelypalace, and 
Pnrchased the aoven glonn” 

The site of Court Martin isnow occupicd by # school, built Iy Mr: Turalyı 

The pletarenquo oonlenl Hill of Korg Eidan, wii Is flat groen suramit, where she ovorlasting “Fin MeOvol "" 
and Ossian with their elanna-buisko were lodged within & furtrem, aords sohjents für a volume of Morles. 
Knock.ne-obleh, or Gallows-hill, bes also it fir Ahare of legend; \here are alıo some attachei to dhe pretty 

var, um. r 
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From the summit of'the mountain there is a level road, until we approach 
the town of Ballycastle. It passes over a barren heath, in which there are 
numerous fissures, crossed by strong bridges—each bridge bearing a name, 
and generally also the name of the engineer by whom it was erected. Here 
and there we meet a shepherd's hut, but the whole district is almost without 
inhabitants, the land being exclusively occupied by flocks of sheep. The 
descent into Ballycastle is very rapid; leaving to the right, about three miles, 
two objects which imperatively demand a visit—Tor Head and Murlouglı Bay 
—to which we shall presently eonduct the reader. Ballycastle is a good 
town, with a good im; and the tourist will do well to rest here awhile, pro- 
ceeding hence to the Causeway, and examine, both by sea and land, the 
grandest object along this wonderful const—the Promontory of Fairhend. 
Before entering Ballycastle, a little to the left, 
are the remains of the ancient abbey of Bona- 
Margy; founded, it is said, for manks of 
* the Franciscan order in 1509, by Somarle 
M‘Donnel, commonly called Sorley Buy, or 
. Yellow Sorley. From that period to the pre- 
sent, it has been used as the burial-place of 
the noble and famous family of the M‘Donnels 
of Antrim*, Thesituation ofthis ruin is highly 
f| picturesque ; the ocean is open before it; on 
, the east is the extensive vale of Carey, and on 
the south is the fine mountain of Knocklade. 

Ballycastle consists of two parts, upper and 
2; lower ; the lower is usually termed the Quay, 

; and the two are joined by an avenue of fine 
- trees. The town was almost entirely the 
" ereation of one energetic gentleman, Hugh 
Boyd, Esq.,to whom Alessi Earl of Antrim, granted, in 1736, a lese 





waterill at Entechar-bridge, bat they differ in no renpect from the ““unual atyle.'" Nothing eu be mare 
sweet and divemified that Ihe views seen from ihe road wich passen from Cushendall inte the ale of @len- 
dun, and orer ıhe maountala to Ballyeasıle : the Interest of Cunhendun, that sleops so secarely al the brink 
af Atellttlo bay, in ahiefiy wih it ravon, which, to Iho geologhst, arm invaluable; Ih6 river Dun paason Inte the 
won at thie spot. 

# = Hlore ropose the axhen of Randal, ist Marquis of Antrlin, who sok 10 active a part, and, at ten, 
made sn extrordinary a figure, In the troubles of Charles I, and ni the period of the Commonwealth. Om 
the Rostorstion, in 1660, he went to Bagland to pay his rerpeeis at «ourt; but uhe king refused 1a ser him, 
and ho war sont t6 dhe Tower, whore he rumaincd wmtil March, 1661, viren he was liberated on bail, and sent 
to Ireland, to vndergo much punlshment as ihe goverumens might think fit. After a long Inqulry into the 
hargrs made agninst him ho ws diomissech by the Lords Justicen, with leave to go 16 England ; when Lord 
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in perpetuity of all coals, mines, &c., from Bona-Margy to Fairhend. He 
built a church, ereeted coal-furhaees, iron foundrics; salt-pans, glass-furnaces, 
breweries, tanyards—and, in short, obtained for the infant settlement, within 
a singularly short time, the reputation of being the most Hourishing town in 
Ireland. Its fall was, however, almost as rapid as its rise, Mr. Hamilton, 
weiting in 1786, describes it as completely decayed, “its founder having con- 
structed a most excellent machine, but unfortunately left it without any 
permanent principle of motion.” ‘The darker shadows of the picture still 
endure—the ruins of several store-houses and factories are pointed out; the 
dwelling of the enterprising builder is in a state of utter dilapidation; the 
eustom-house has been converted into a barrack ; and even tho collieries— 
sources of immense wenlth—are worked but at intervals, and in a manner s0 
slovenly as scurcely to compensate the labourers *. 


Musssrocne, to whon his ontaten had beon granted, continuing 10 persecute bim, he waseompelled 10 produce, 
ia the English House of Commons, the Tetter of Charles 1, which gave hl orders for takluy uparmm Thin 
Tetter somplotely silenexd his enemien, and he was fentored Lo hin estaten, with he exteptlon of the advomson 
af tho diflwrent pariehen He died at his mat of Ballymagarıy, the And of February, 1682-3, und war 
{nterred on übe Jdth of ihe following March. On his Ienden coffin ars ihrve fascriptions, one in dhe Aria 
Tanguage, which, being tranılated, in an follows: 
* Au all times some culamıy 
Befals ihe Irlah once every neventh year ; 
But now that the Marquis is departod, 
It will happen every year.’ 
The following Ina free translation of dhe Inseription In ihe Latin toogue:— 
* Randalle, Invineiblo in (devotion t0) country, Charler, und God, 
Thgself golden warrior, thon renldent within ihe land ı 
Whoss fidelliys In tbe adverse fortune of war, 
Robels nor gibbets conld not ben.” 

& legend rolates that “after ibe dimolutlom of religious houses, the Abbey was tnbablted by a woman of 
axtmmordinary piety, called Shoslah Dub ni Vilore, ar Blsck Julla M“Quillen, but batter Imemm hy the 
ne of "the Black Nun of Bons Margy,” She In mid to have apont her time In ih «onstant uxeroine of 
Abe most austere devotlons, und to hase pumessed a wonderful knowledge of future events, May of ber 
‚prodietions are belleved to havo been verified, and even yot some of Ihem are alloped 10 be in coume of 
fuliment,” She had, It appears, a tor, who having beanı gulltz of some frailty, became an onteaat from the 
sanetwary, and although = penitent, ihe "Black Nun” war deaf vo her prayor for meroy. It chanced, how- 
ever, ühnz the unhappy wornan sought ahelter here during a stormy night of winter; when Sheelah, rather das 
abide under iho szme roof with her, proreedei to offer her arcustomed devotiane in the apon alr. At length, 
Tooking towards iho Abbey, aho was startlad by perecising a brillient light funue from one of Ihe cells, where 
she Kae ıhat neither tape nor fire could have beon burnlog: Sto yroceeded to her ainter’s bed—junt in 
me 10 receivs her Inst ah of repentanee; Ale light had vanlıhed, but the reclumm received It as a aign from 
diesen, that the offender bad been pardoned } and loumed thenenforwand to be more merciful in jndging, and 
were ehrisdanlike In forgiriog, 

* The only conl-Aeld in ihe noriern countler, Indeed, ihe only one in Uhster besiden ihe Dungammon 
feld, ie that which ocenpies the northsenstern angle of Antrim, It entenda nat and wort about four nllen, 
from tbe town of Ballyenstle 10 Ihe ouihrenstern corner of Murlaugh Day, and has its groatont breudth from. 
Abe vei-const inland about two miles. The forun ie newly triamgular, aud Ihe area is frum four 60 six nquare 
miles, or from 2800 10 3000 neren. But a small part of any eonkfield is occupled by the con] itelf: By 
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Acting upon the advice of some experienced guides, we resolvedl to visit 
the several objects of interest east of Fairhead, by land, taking boat at 
Murlough Bay, and returning to Ballycastle by water. Soon after we turned 


far he grentent porlion of Ihe strata consiste of repented alternations of beiir of sandstone, late elay, bitumi- 
vous alase, technically called ahale, and oecmslanaly ironstone and lmentone. Theno, wiih coal Leif, 
«onatitte what are called the «ol sirsia, Ihe eonl mensuren, or Ihe con formation, The Antrim eoal 
distiet presents che wnual yarlety am saccemion of rocks—the Ironstone, wllch is secund In Importanee te 
do coal, is alone waotlug. These various beds are extremely well exhibited in che sen clifs, In a matural| 
section, often so much 28300 fest in vertieal height. Ta Ihe interior part of the eoal-feld the Dada are much 
obseured by acsumulatione of mnd and gemvel; and on m great part ofihe coat (he wyper portion af übe alle 
in eompowd of columnar greeissone, which Srequonily extendn to = eunnklersble distance Inland. Our 
kuowlodgo of the serata Is thma derived almant entirely from the cast metions. Benides being sprendl out 
upon tbo surfıco in overlayiog masıes, Ihis greonstone ia alıo intersimtißed wiih Ihe «cal wensures, In tblak 
horizontal bodıy and outa Uhrongh the entire series in grest vortical walls, called * wii dien,'” Grsenmiune, 
fu a rock of the wlustone or basaılc fnnily, and differ from baslı merely ku being more coaruely eryaulliun. 
Ne is camposed of ıhe smmne minerals, hormblende and felspar; and, an well ns tamlt and Ihe other members 
8 the family, univermilly aduulircd to be of igneous orlgin. The phemomenn attendant on Ihe amociation of 
Ahle gresnstooe with she coal strata here, sender Ihe Ballyautlo coal-feld, perhapn the ınost remarkable in 
ho ahreo klugdoms. On Ihens, howerer, it would he ont of place to enter here; ihey belang emelunively 
10 the geologlt. 

Tbe promontory of Fairhend, which towere In xmajentie grandeur over all dhe elevatlona of tin cast, 
lang direekly from uhe aca to the height of 630 foot, In compased of the eosl atsats, 1 ıhe altitude of neariy 
300 font ; and of columnar greenstone through he remninder. The pillera are of mont giguntie dimensions, 
many of Uheum being from tweuty 16 thirty feet aguare, and more than threchundred feet high Beside these 
the colmms of ihe Causcway elifs and Fingal’s Cavo dwindle Into Insignificauer,—indeed, we know non that 
the world eottaios any which can bear a comparison wirh ihm. These emormans mamen rest Immerliatel 
um the elaty sunditones and abales cf the coal formation, which being thus ubjeot ta a great dowamud 
premure, while iheir expoacd cdgon undergo dslntegration from atmospherie eausen, they uften yield Interallys, 
and precipliste vast numbers of the pillurs upon dhe wurfase of ihe highly inelhned plane at do base of ho lit, 
or into Ihe sex itself. En thle way Ihe eoal uirata have become obrcured by (he fallen mansen wich strunw Ihe 
wbolo base of Frirbend for at loan a wile in length. Hener, no workings have ever been opened upon Aha part 
They are euufined to Murlough Bay, on ihe east, and Ballyeastle collierien, on ıhe wert. The Iatier comsiat 
of eighe separate workings, which receive dintinetive namen, un Gobmine, Pallard, &c, and are untunliy 
digided rom one another hy whln dikos which diloente he atrata and often disturb and break ihe soul so 
much as 10 render il not worth working, eonverting it at Ihe sun me, Lo Ihe distance of many foet, into 
© non-inflaniing or earbonaceons conl, hy the driving off of its bitumen. 

From what has heon already stated vespecting the airucture of bis coul-Aeld, it da obvious Abat the mant 
Tendy aocem wäll be bad to the ben of ewnl in Ihe nen cf. Buch aucordingly, is the inade of working wich 
Ins been alwaya ndopted, Lawels were deiven horieonally Into ihe face of the eilf, and the sen followed so 
Hong asthe water could be carried ofFdy the mouth of ho sdit. The most valuabla bed of coal in Lbe Ballys 
‚uskhe eollierien, called cho man ven, is four feet Ihiek. Ar ie or inflaming ecal, and lien in ıhe 
upper part of ihe serien. Another good vein lica much lower, au inone foot six iuchen tick, _ Besiden ihese, 
ühere are Uhree impure beds, mixed wiıh ahale, one above the main conl,and two between ft and the elghieen 
Inch cal, which fs the lowent In the serien, The area througl which Uhens veins have been worked does not 
exceed one hundred Irich nores, (less ihn » kwenticlh part of the entire Aeld) in consequence of the scams 
heing cut of by whlu diken and lost, when ıhey are followedl Iu1o the Interior; or of ıhe aecumulntlon of 
water, wlüch, frem the mode of working, there is oflen no fall 10 enery of. Borings have indeed been made 
in the eettral and aouthern parte af the coal-hield, but no bed of conl worth following has been Found 3 whleh 
is he more (0 be rogretted, as ihe quantitg sl] remining wilhin Ile arca hitherto wurked, zaust be wifing, 
"There im, howerer, reason to bellere that ıhe borings referrei 10 did not exiend 10 suffcient deptb, und ıhat 
the unworked part of &he Held has never beon properiy esamived. 1 
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from the main road, towards the cost, we entered a wild district, walked 
along a barren heath, looked upon Tor-point, stood above the several head- 
lands, gazed, until we became giddy, upon giant rocks, from the summits of 
terrifie eliffs, and commenced a descent into the Bay of Murlough. 





There are spots—small unrecorded places—nooks hid beneath cliff' or 
mountain, ınero corners of the Island, that altogether escape the tourist who 
bowls along the splendid ronds which render the great leading features of 
the scenery of the county of Antrim so easy of examination. Let the 
visitor an no account amit to inspect this Bay—a scene of unspeakable 


The sirata In Murlough Bay de not correnpand with thone on the western sie of the promantary. Th 
‚are six bedn oF eoal, of which tho two Iowor ure earhonaecone or non-inflaring, containing no Bitumen, m 
very similar 10 (he blind»coal of Kilmaruock, or the Kilkenny anthracits. The four upper beda, on the 
‚other hand, are highly Wiumfnous, und each abour two fvot six inchen ihick, The upper bed of blind-con) 
in about tho sıme Uhieknem; and it in upon this bed and the two lower bituminous heda, Ihat the principal 
warkings have been carried on. Thoy have been abandoned for many yrazs, in conmequetce of Ihe want of a 
harbour or pier at which ahips could lie in aufaty, If bir olmtacle were remove, audl facilities aflorded for 
ahipe 1a take in thele loadings, these Ihree beda of senl, and porhaps alıo Ihe 1wo others, could de advan- 
worked. 

Tl dincorery of very andent workings at the Ballyaastlo eollierien in 1770, and the oscurrence oft 
einslern of his ccal In he lime of Brucn's Castle in Rathlin, bare been brought forward by Dr. Hamiltan, in 
hie letters on the eoast of Antrim, as evidence that this conl.fold waa worked at an earlier period than any 
oiher In tho threo kingdoms. That such really was tho care aceme highly probable 5 the facts and reasoninge 
will bo found at Tongth in Aho aocond and fourih Teiers of ıhat hlgkly Änterenting work, Bu carly an 1724 
ix of the eight. Tnliyenatie eollinries wore extensively worked. About that time an English company 
undertonk the works, and ourried them on for » conshderablo time. The company wur nusceoded by 
Mr. Doyd, of Dallyoasıle, who worked Ihe mine effectlvely fur mauy yearı, and received granis of money 
from the Tri parlisment amounting In all 0 223,000 for Improviag iho harbour and. bullding = quay- 
"Tliese works were afterwunds vendared uselens by the Irruptlon of the sn. After Mr. Boyd’s denth, which 
Imppeneil about 1780, his mon did not oontinue ta work Ihe minen, Thoy were, however, rseommeneed in 
1822, and worked wich wigour ul within ibese few yaarn They arı at present Iumed by an Englieh 
gentleman from Ihe proprietor of the Hallyoastlo estate, but (hoy aro not worked with any efleot. If vertical 
abafıs and pumping engines were amplayed, ınuch anal might yot be profltahlg raid. The presmnt prico ia 
10s, per ton at übe mouth of te pity and 16, if, If delivorwd at a moderate distance, It renemblen the 
‚Scoteh con] in quality, being a qulek-burning. and not a clean con, 
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grandeur and beauty. The road, or rather path, as we have intimated, has a 
rude grandeur befitting the magnitude of the objects to which it conducts, and 
the whole aspeet of the country is remarkably stern. Rain-clonds had 
gathered about Fairhead, and by their rising and falling intimated a showery, 
ifnot a stormy, day. Nothing could surpass the splendour of the various 
colours thrown upon the clouds bythe sun ; the son was heaving and swelling 
in huge masses of lead-coloured water, but the crests of the “ soa-horses ” 
had not broken into form, even when divided by the reefs of rocks; they 
approached slowly and solemnly; there was nothing of the usual wild 
splashing or roaring; they came on with dark, uncrested heads, and 
passed over the rocks as unworthy of notice; scorning their opposition— 
they divided with hardly a curl, and were lost in the wide-spreading caverns, 
or dispersed upon the shore. We descendedl towards the shore 
Doctor McDonnel’s farm, to Murlough Bay; then indeed the beauties of 
varied cultivation gathered fresh interest from their location amid rocks 
and mountains. The steep and abrupt footpath, was oceasionally over- 
shadowed by thick growing brush-wood, which at times, protected by 
intervening clifls and projecting headlands from the strong sea wind, grew to 
a considerable height, and were arrayed in their full summer leaves; beneath 
their shade the grass grew long and thin, and of the palest green, from amid 
many-coloured moss; and the innumerable wild flowers wreathing together 
according to the fantasie of nature, made it diflicult to proceed without pausing 
to gather some, at every step; the music of a mimic waterfall was ever with 
us; leaping down some steep bank, foaming and fretting into a thousand 
sparkling atoms, as it forced its way round fragments of rock, and ovor the 
smooth fair stones it had polished. A brown rabbit looked more than once 
down upon our path from its fastness, moving first one and then the other 
car, until it vanished as suddenly as it appeared. The crops in this exquisite 
glen looked clean and abundant, and betokened good farming ; there was no 
waste of useful land, and we should have loitered much longer on our descent, 
but that the rain-clouds began to pour forth upon us, and we stood under 
the protecting branches of a wide-spreading thorn-tree. We were soon joined 
by a poor woman, who was going to the shore to gather delisk. In the south 
no shower would havo driven a woman to seck the shelter afforded even by a 
tree, unless invited to do so by “ the gentry,” or at least without prefucing 
her act by a request, 

“ Plaze ye’r honors, would ye have anything agin me, if I'd stand out of 
the way of the rain (God bless it), which 'ill be through and through me in 
less than no time, on account of my haying but small covering (saving your 
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presence), to keep out the illiments, glery be to God!” but tho northerns are 
more terse, and scem to haye the poet’s lines more frequently before them, 


= Tho rank ia It che guinsa’s stamp, 
Tho mans tho gow'd far a" that,” 


The woman eyed us attentively, and then inguired in a very pecnliar 
patois, “if we had travelled far, and knew many?” We replied; and she 
continued with good-natured feeling, and the brusgue northern manner, “ that 
it would be better to get down to the house where we'd have dry lodging till 
the boat. came round.” We ngreed. 

Without wasting another word, she took possession of our books and a 
useloss parasol, which she rolled up in the tail of her gown, and set of ar a 
“ swinging trot ” before us; the descent became every moment more abrupt; 
but the delisk gatherer trudged on, turning round occasionally to Inugh at 
our mare deliberate movements, and assuring us that nothing was better for 
the health than climbing crags, and eating delisk for breakfast ; at last we 
‚came to the shelter she promised us in Murlough Bay. 

The hut was low, and built of shingles; it consisted of but one room. 
Nevertheless, it was clean, orderly, and to us, aceustomed to southern cottages, 
eomfortable. An old woman was spinning, and a cheerful girl, plain, but of 
# pleasant countenance, was in the act of putting some small fish into the 
everlasting three-legged pot. * Ech!” she exclaimed, “ but the leddy is 
wet;” and down she knelt to pull off our shoes and chafe our feet; while 
the good dame hung up our dripping cloaks, and ussured us it would be fine 
by-and-bye; and then she would have us sit close to the fire; and after 
some whispering between mother and daughter, a little round table was 
brought from the dark corner, and covered by a clean white cloth; and the 
little fish were dished, and potatoes, full and fHloury, raked from out. the 
ashes ; and if we had not partaken of this genuine hospitality, we should have 
given offence to those who meant so kindly. The old woman spoke with 
elannish devotion of her old landlord, Doctor MacDonnel. She only 
wished he was able to come to Murlough Bay; and then she was sure he 
would build her another “ hoose,” She was quite self-possessed from the 
moment we entered until we departed ; there was no southern shyness mingled 
with the national hospitality ; the ease of manner of this poor woman and her 
daughter was perfectly well-bred. When she had placed all she had to offer, 
both asked permission to resume their wheels; and they conversed with us, 
and speculated on the weather. And the old woman spoke of the traditional 
feuds between the Macquillans and the MacDonnels; and assured us that 
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Fairhead was better worth seeing than the Causeway; and told how her 
husband and her other children were at *“ wark" in the Doctor's fields. And, 
at last, when the boat eame in «ight, and the rain ceased, she rose, “ cloaked"” 
us carefully, and clasping her hands, bade God bloss us, with a rustic grace 
and eurnestness we have not forgotten; the girl watched our departure, but 
the mother immediately returned to her wheel. We have often thought of the 
humble cottage of Murlough Bay. We do not remember to hare seen one 
where industry and cheerfulness made a braver stand against porerty, We 
have been in many huts, where the inmates sat, unrepiningly, side by side with 
misery, as ifit were their sister ; but here was the resolve to displace misery 
by industry—the effort gave the dignity of independence to the poor inmates. 

Our boat was firm and deep; and rose and sank upon the heavy funeral- 
like billows, with greater steadines than we expected; so still and heavy was 
the motion—it seemed as if we glided over mountains ofice. Sometimes we 
had convineing proof that this was not the case: for when a half-sunk rock _ 
provoked the monster ware to a division, however small, irritation or disturb- 
ance deluged us with water. We might have felt nervous as the huge 
mountains of dark brine, extending beyond our gaze, came stendily towards 
us—without a sound ; each swelling as it mdvanced, and towering so fvar- 
fully above-us— while we rose imperceptibly on its raven erest. At length, 
having become uecustomed tö the motion, and lenrning by’ experience, that 
the waves designed us no wrong, our attention became rivated on the head- 
lands—"* the wonderful works of God!” 

The bold and majestie promontory of Benmore, or Fairhead, underneath 
which the voyager passess between the two bays of Murlough and Ballyeastle, 
is grand in the‘ extreme—sublime beyond eonception. Standing upon the 
brink of one of the huge precipices of which it is composed, the prospeet was 
so terrific as to have been appalling; a rapid glanco was suficient to satisfy 
‚our curiosity;; we shrank back with natural dread, for 

= Dizey Yin do cast ono'a «yon below." 
But viewed upwards, from the ‘ocean, the extent and magnificence may be 
fully seen and thoroughly appreciated. It is, however, utterly impossible for 
any description to afford an idea of its. surpassing grandeur—to portray 
which the pencil of the artist is equally incapable. The aecompanying 
picture by Mr. Creswick is insufficient to content our memory *. 


* None of che namernur procljlcen on the coat can vio mith it in elevation, extent, or grandent, 6 ie 
samposed of # range of enormenz hasmltie pillars, arvarding to x mensuroment made in Ihe munmer of IR10 
{by Professor Playfalr) 283 feet high, and resting 00 a kaso, which makes the whole altitudo 636 fort. One 
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Fhir Leith, or The Grey Man’s Path (a fissure in the preeipice), 
viewed either from land or sea, is never to be forgotten; it seems ns 
though some supernatural power, determined to hew for itself a pathway 
thvough the wonderful formations that tower along the const, so that it 
might visit or summen the spirit of 
the deep without treading a road 
made by mortal hands, had willed the 
fenzful chasm that divides the rocky 
promontory in two. Ihe singular 
passoge, in its most narrow part, 
is barred across by the fragment of 
a pillar, hurled, as it were, orer 
the fissure, and supported om both 
sides at a considerable elevation ; 
if you descend, you perceire the 
passage widens, and becomes more 
important : ite dark sides nssume 
greater height, and more wild and 
sombre magnificence ; and at last they 
extend upwards, above two hun- 
dred and twenty feet, through 
which the tourist arrives at the 
massive debris which crowd the base 
of the mighty promentory, where 
the northern ocean rolls his frownäng, 
billows, From the eragsmen and boatmen of this wild const you hear 


of the coluns is a qundrangular prisn, euessuring 33 (rot hy 36 on Yhe widen, and above 200 feet perpenidi- 
nılar. The precipien, towering mnjestie over un awful waste of broken coltmna, presents to the speclator Who. 
most atupendous colonunle ever ereetel by nature, and in comparison of which Uhe proudent monuments of 
human architeeture are bus Uhe eflorts uf ylgmy Inbeeilliy to che omelpotenee of God. Dr. Drummond. 
# This splandid promantory, wliose highest point is five hundred and thirtyefiro- feet above he ocean’ Tore), 
is eomponed of 0 body of colummr green-slone, of such coloml dimensions, Ihat its rude rtieulations are not 
st fnt very obvious; Lut upon murreylng altenuively one of Uhe gigande column, dhe juluts au separtricen 
are ditineily marked, The whole struerure of uhe promontary eonsisus of two parts: uhe one ar the searside 
“ (ned plane, atrewn wilh enormons musst of Ihe mae stone, in Ahe wildest und most terrifie chnon } 
aboro this riscs (be mul precipice of culunınar greemstone, 250 fect in height. The scene of min mt Ihe 
base of these Titanlar pilare fe probably not execeded in Europe. Here ihe sea heaven in 4 aolemmn, zuijetle 
well, the peculiur atribte of Xho Allantie waters, an in every reirent dischosen uhe spparentiy endles 
ontinoation of convaliive ruin, covered by the wnfers benenth Ihe promentory. Upon his region of desslation, 
on Xheshore, enormous debris, either umuming Ihe character of rule columnization, or in a perfectly ahapeleas 
mus, whose weight ia euleulated at from four to five thomand ons, are thrown toperher in all Ihe sarage 
abliwity of which we eb eonceive Ihe wildent sccnes u nature enpable."—Curry’s Guide, 
vor. 1. . 
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no tales of Faery, no hints of the gentlo logends and superstitione col- 
lected in the South, or in the inland districts of the North ; not that they are 
a whit less superstitious, but their superstition is, as the superstition of the Son 
Kings, of a bold and peculiar character; their ghosts come from out the deep 
before or after the rising ofthe moon, and climb, or rather stalk up the rocks, 
and, seated upon those mysterious pillars, converse together; so that in the 
fishermen’s huts, they say, “it thunders;” even mermaids are deemed too 
trifling in their habits and manners for this stupendous scenery, where spirit 
of the old giguntic world congregate, and where the “ Grey Man” of the 
North Sen stalks forth, silently and alone, up his appropriate patlı, to witness 
some mighty convulsion of nature. 

The eragsmen are chary of their legends ; they think the beings of another 
world who made the basaltic columns and masses of crude rock their toye, 
are not only far too mighty to be trifled with, but to be spoken of; and they 
whisper of them as if some calamity would be sure to follow if they spoke of 
them above their breath. 

“ As sureas there 's a sun in heaven !” muttered one ofthe elders—a keen 
vigilant-looking person—and he pointed to the fenrful chasm with his staff; 
“ that path was hewn in one night.” 

“It was a brave night’s work,” wo observed. 

“Ay, for the like of us; but to the Grey Man it was nothing.” 

* And who is the Grey Man, my friend?” 

“ Whisht !—hoo !—there 's none living can tell that ; only let any one in 
their senses look at the whole County of Antrim, from first to last, and say 
how it comes to be so different from every other part of Ireland, thats all. 
Fine palaces they made for themselves, them great Say Kings, and great coorts 
they had, giants of the earth! What else could tare up and destroy, build 
up and pull down !”* 

At the base of the gigantic columns which constitute Fairhead, a wild 
waste of natural ruins extend on every side, and defy description. The 
massive columns appear, in some instances, to have withstood the shock of 
their fall, and half-broken pillars are frequently grouped together with what 
might bo called artistie skill—forming a novel and striking landscape, the 
prineipal huc of which is of a cold, dull grey, unenlivened, or undisturbed, 
by any other tone of colour, 

Still, wonderful as it all was, the chasm of the “Grey Man's Path” most 
riveted our attention, looking upwards from our boat, which rose on every 
billow. “And did you never see the “Grey Man” ” we inquired of one of 
the boatmen, who was more eloquent than our eragsman. 


wer 
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“God forbid! it's not that sort I'd be liking to see.” 

“ What, did you never even see his shadow ?" 

“No, thank God! the likes of him only comes to the place for trouble. I 
heard say, before the great ship was wrecked off Port na Spania, he was 
kaown to have decoyed the vessol in, and that when he 'ticed it on the rocks 
he floated away to his own berth up there, and clapt his hands, and the 
strength of the echo of the clap pitched yan rock into the sea from the 
'head-land, as you would pitch a marble.” 

“ And was he never seen since ?” 

“It wasu year, or maybe two, before “the troubles® that my father, dodg- 
ingaboutin his beat, thinking it best to run into Ballycnstle, for it was winter- 
time, saw, betwixt himself and the setting sun, a wreatlı ofsmoke passing over 
the waters; and, as there were no steamers in those times, smoke was an 
unnatural thing on the sea; and he rested his oars, this way, and it rose 
and fell with the billows—a pillar of smoke ; but, as it drew nearer the 
‚const, it grew into the shape of n giant, folded in its clonk; he could sce the 
plaits of the cloak falling from the hend to the foct plainly as he trended the 
waters, and the apparition became more palpable when it ascended the 
elifls ; it assumed, as it were, a solidity of aspect and form, nor did it 
pause until when nearly beneath where the fallen pillar rests. Above the 
path it made a pause, and turning round, spread its arms forward, asif implor- 
ing either a blessing or acurse! Too well,” continued the boatman, “ was 
it proved that the prayer was for destruction; that very night, and, as I said, 
it was about two years before the ruction of '98, and there are many who 
remember it still, that very night, on the east side of Fairhead, the colliers, 
who had not very long quitted their work there, for tlıe night, were terri- 
Bed by what they at first imagined to be loud claps of thunder, followed by 
such clouds of dust, and such raging and foaming of the sen, and such broad 
Alashes of Eghtning, that they imagined the end of the world was came. Clap 
after clap, answered by the raging billows and the mad, mad lightning ; they 
erowded together in their cottages, and fell on their knees in prayer—those 
who had never prayed before prayed then, though indeed there were but few 
of that sort among them. In the morning the effects ofthe Grey Man’s curse 
were sufficiently plain; rocks had been detached that no enrthly power could 
movo,and they had crushed in the collieries, #0 that more than a thousand 
ton of coals were buried past recoyery. Columns were hurled into the sea, 
which had stood ereot in the sight of heaven since the world was a world. 
Old men trembled, and while the women asked them what it meant, they 
looked to see the entire of Fairhead bound into the ocean. It is there still 
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for all that, though who knows what might happen if the ‘Grey Man’ paid 
it another visit ?” 
‚Soon after rounding the promontory we reach u comparatively level coast, 





and here we landed at a little settlement called * the Salt-pans,” and where 
the ruins of an old factory still exist *, 

Before we return to Ballycastle, we must direct the reader’s attention to 
the singular, pieturesque, and interesting, island of Rathlin or Raghery. The 
state of the weather prevented our visiting it; and we are indebted for our 
information on the subject to an accomplished friend. 

From the striking similitude existing between the island of Rathlin and 
the adjoining continent, it is the general opinion that this island had, at one 
period, formed a part of the county of Antrim, from which it has been sepa- 
rated by some violent convulsion of nature, All geologists who have made 


® In atteinpting 10 Tand, however, wo ran comslderablo ak ; and allhough we. accomplished our purpss, 
it war certain at iho peril af atır Iren danger of which wo remained ipnorunt until it was past The 
wer nppearod wo calın in this Iittlo cock, that. wo Imapinad to * go on ahore”" warn vory omıy matter; Ihe 
opinions of the bostmen were divilcd, and wo adopted u coune which we cannot reesmmend 16 olherm Ik 
socmis has along (hie cam, every aixth er sevonth wave becalled m “* dead warn ;"" ia preilssemon and 
nuccessors proceed qulotly enough, hut when the dead ware comen on, it does »0 as allenıly and as stealuhily, 
wotil it tonches he shore, when it dashes Into a huge mans of foam. Our bonttmen had landed one of ws upon 
u abelring rock, whlch In u few seconds aflorwards was eurerod hy Ave or ala ft of nier; ho reirenting, 
wayo carried Ihe beat out wiih frighiful rapldliy, and baro di within an Inch of ame of Ihe sunkem woche ; If 
we had tonchei It, we mut inevitably havo gene dawn. The bautmen were pale with terror } furtunatels, 
porbaps, we wore ignorant, natil some time aflermandı, of the merey ihat Ind been voucheafeod ı un We 
escaped wirh unly » (harongh weiting, for which a remely was specilily provided by the bospitable «Aongyman 
who reiiden at" dhe Saltpans,” and who, having been a wieness of aut (langer, had fur m few moments con“ 
aideree onr Inte a6 certain, 

+ Iauies Drumonond Maraball, Eon , M;D-, Boerelary to iho Natura! History Society of Belfast, 
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this the subject of inquiry, have stated, that in geological structure the island 
and ndjacent continent are accurately the same; and Doctor Hamilton 
entertained the idea, that this island, standing as it were in the midst 
between this and the Scottish const, may be the surviving fragment of a large 
tract of country, which at some period oftime has been buried in the deep, 
and may have formerly united Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway *. Its forma- 
tion is basaltic; and the most remarkable disposition of columns occurs at 





Doon Point, on the south-eastern side, The island is, indeed, full of natural 
wonders. Stories ofthe Fata Morgana are told upon safe authorities: 





= Hero oft, "is said, Morgana’ fairy train 
Sport with the senses of the wondering awain ; 
Spread ou Ihe enstern haze a rainbow light 
And eharm with visions fair ih" enchanted ight.'" 





In one instance, many years ago, a gentleman of undoubted veracity, the 


= The mearent point of Rathlin lien abont I milen from iho promontary ou ihe mainland of 
Falrhead, but from Ballyenstlo it is nearly 8}. The umal point of disembarkation In Rathlin is Church 
Bay, which lies at the distance of 7A miles from Hallyenatlo 5 thls, thersfore, may be considered the mean 
‚distanon of the island from tho maloland, The form of he Inland has teen comparcd, like Italy, to uhat ofa 
buot, he oc polnting to die conl-works of Dallyemsile—the hesl, where Bruce's Castle in situnted, tv Onntire 
—and the 10p 16 dh great Wentarn Obaan. Tawands the middle, which Non opponite Ballycasıle, It is bemt Im 
an anglo, und thus ie formad Church Hay, almost the only good harbour in Rathlin. The fength of Ihe 
island froın the Bull or western polnt, 10 Druce's Cnstio on the extreme cut, in 6} English milen Prem 
Rue Point, the most aoutheriy, to Altacarry, at the norihrenst extremity, the distance In upwards of 4 
milen. The grestest brasith of the Aland at any part Ie } sd tbo narrowest half a mile. The 
highest point of Rathlin in 447 feat above the Torıl of ho sa ; it in in North Kenmmerz a: ihenorih- wertern 
eatrenity of abo island. 80 precipitons are she ellffs, hat feoas Ihe siehoity of Bruce’s Castle round Ihe whole 
worthern horo, by ie Hull Paiat ta he ehnnsch In Clmrch Bay, the Inweit point Is 1890 foot abere Ihe Tevol 
P ihe yes, and the mean height may be al to be 300 fact 
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sommander ofa corps of yeamen, being at some distance from the shore, with 
a party in his pleasure-boat, distinetly saw a bodyof armed men going throngh 
their exercises on the beach ; and so complete was the deception, that hesup- 
posed it had been a field-day which he had forgotten. A woman also, at a 
time when an aların of French invasion prevailed, very early on a summer’s 
morning, saw a numerous fleet of French vessels ndyancing in full sail up the 
channel. She withdrew in amazement to call her friends to witness the spec- 
tacle, but on her return the whole had vanished! A belief was formerly 
preyalent among the inhabitants, that a green island rises, every serenth year, 
out of the sea between Bengore and Rathlin. Many individuals, they say, 
have distinetly seen it, adorned with woods and lawns, and crowded with 
pcople selling yarn, and engaged in the common occupations of a fair. 

Its vicinity to Ireland rendering it an object of importance to an invading 
enemy, it became a scene of contention between the inhabitants ofthe opposite 
consts of Scotland and Ire- 
land. The memory of a 
dreadful massaere porpe- 
trated by the Campbells, a 
Highland clan, is still pre- 
served, and a place called 
Sloc-na-Calleach perpetu- 
ates a tradition of the de- 
struetion, by precipitation 
over the rocks, of all the 
- women in adyanced life 
then resident on the island. 
„ Doctor Hamilton remarks, 
# that the remembrance of 
this horrid deed remains so 
strongly impressed on the 
minds of the present in- 
'habitants, that no person of the name of Campbell is allowed to settle on 
the island.” 

During the civil wars which devastated Scotland after the appointment of 
Baliol to the throne ofthat kingdom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obliged 
to seek shelter in the isle of Raghery, in a fortress whose ruined walls still 
retain the name of the illustrious fugitive. His enemies, however, pursued 
him even to this remote spot, nnd forced him to embark in a little skiff and 
seek rofuge on the ocean. The ruins of Bruce’s Castle are situnted on na bold 
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headland at the extreme eastern part of the island, immediately fronting 
Scotland. Although apparently very lofty, Uhe height of the rock on which 
the eastle stood is marked, according to the late survey, between seventy and 
eighty feet only above the level of the sea, 

Ir rises perpendicularly from the water’s edge ; and about forty orfifty feet 
from the enstern extremity, a deep chasm traverses the ground, insulating, as 
it wore, the huge mass on which the outer part of the fortross has been 
situated. On this, the ruins now standing consist only of part of n wall 
fronting the west, entirely destitute of all ornament and style of architecture, 
About eighty or one hundred feet on the western side of the chasm, the 
remains of another part of the building are still visible, from which we may 
firly infer that the castle had originally been of very considerable extent. 
In the face of the rock fronting the south, and immediately under the wall, 
thore is the appearance of a small cave, in which, it is said, Bruce concenled 
himself, the castle not having been built at the time of his residence there. 

From Ballycasıle to visit the Giants Causeway, the tourist procceds west- 
ward ; the rond is uninteresting, but'he will have to turn off now and then 
and walk to examine the scverakliendlands nlong the coast. First is Kenbaan— 





tbe white head, a singular promontory, which derives its name from a remark- 
able chalk formation occurring in the midst of basalt. It is crowned by 
the ruins of an ancient castle. Little remains of the building, but quite 
enough to render it an object of no common interest to the admirers of 
coast scenery. At high water the boatmen, in visiting the place, generally 
row stronger through a narrow winding cavern, which can only be at- 
tempted in calm weather. In the view here given the spectator is sup- 
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posed to be looking towards Ballycastle, with Fairhead in the distance. 
The castle is commenly known by the name of M‘Allister's Castle, and is 
‚one of the most pieturesque objects om the const of Antrim. Near the 
village of Ballintoy, will be 
wisited one of the prineipal 
“ Lions” of the distriet— 
the hauging bridge of Car« 
rick-wrede. The day on 
which we examined it was 
very stormy, and we were 
satisfhied to cross it by de- 
puty; one of our nttendant 
guides ran over it with as 
much indifference as if he 
had been walking along a 
guarded balcony, scarcely 
condescending to place his 
hand upon the sender rope 
that answered the purpose 
ofa protector—the “bridge” 
all the while swinging to 
and fro as the wind rushed 
about and under it. It was 
absolutely dangerous even to look down upon the frightfulchasm underncath * 





= Mi. Hamilton dericos the maue (rom = Carrlg-a-raumbad "—ihe rock in Ihe road, because = it Intercepie 
the paunge of the salımen «Jong the coat ;” Dr. Drummond, from “ Currigasdrockthend"—ihe rock of Ihe 
ice. "The hendeland, which projeots a eonsiernblo way into dhe son, and on Ihe exiremity of which 
there ie  amall eottage, built for a Aahing tation, 1a divided by a Arememdoun rent or chasm, aupponed ta havo 
been amd hy vorne eAtraordinary eonyulsion uf nature. The chanm in sizty feet wide, be uck on either 
side rising abont eighty font above khe Tevel af ihe water. Acrom thia mighty rent a ride of rupen Inn been 
rown, for the vonvonenoe of ıhe Kahermen wllo reside on the inland during Ihe summer montha," “TI 
oonstruerion of ıhe brilge ds very simple s—Two strong ropes 01 cabler are stretched from one chmam 16 
anoiher, in a parallel Ile, and made fast to ringe fixed permaneniy in ıho rock ; nerons these, planks, twelve 
inchen wide, are Haid and wonredg » light rope, elevateıl eonvenient 16 the hand, run parallel wiıh the fant- 
way y anıl ıhu a bridge Is formed, over which man, women, and boys many of them anrrylag heavy hurlenn, 
are seen walking or runniog apparentiy witl as Hude cauceru ss ıhey would erinre Io advancing the une 
distance on terra firma. 11 is aufıl in the ortneme to witness, from n beat on Iho water, persons jmaslogt 
and ropsesing at thin giddg height—ond x feeling of aniety, elosely milie 10 pain, is Invarlably experience 
by those wie sontemplate the apparenily jmminent danger to. which poor ponple are exponci, while ıhıs 
Tichely trendiog the dangerous and anırow fbotway which eonduets sbem across the gulf Uhat yawnn beucach 
Aheie feet.” = The chief mo of this Inulateil ek app tn be that of Intermpting ihe aalmen, wwhn 
annually onast along the alone in soarch nf risons In which 10 deposit theitspawn, Their paaiage in gonerally 
ade close to ihe share, so that Carrlck-e-rede Is sery oppartanely situnte for projenting tbe Interrupi- 
ing nein” 
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This chasın divides the island-rock from the mainland. To a hill just abore 
it the visitor will do well to ascend, for the prospeet from thence is most 
magnificent, commanding a füll view of the whole line of coast, from Fairhead 
to the Causeway. The whole neighbourhood abounds in natural caves; one 
ofthe most remarkable of which, Grace Staple’s Cave, will be examined in the 
vieinity of Kenbaan. It is said to be a 
miniature representation ofthe famous cnves 
of Staff. The columnar pillars are very 
distinet, and appear to have been laid as |, 
segularly as if art had been called in to the |. 
aidofnature. Between this singular vieinity 
and the town of Bushmills the tourist will 
‚have little delay, for his exeursion along the 
headlands will be made more at leisure; a 
„short walk, however, will enable him to 
examine the pieturesque remains of‘ Dunse- 
verick Castle, standing upon an isolated "TER 
rock, which they must, formerly, have covered. As this point is about three 
miles from the Causeway, it is usunl to proceod to it by land, and taking boat 
in the small bay adjoining, retum by water, This was the plan we adopted, 
and, therefore, by this route we shall conduct the reader, taking him first to 
the pretty town of Bushmills, and leaving him, for rest, nt the neat, well- 
ordered and comfortable inn, kept by Miss Henry, immediately above the 
footway that leads to the Causeway. 

The town of Bushmills, standing on the river Bush, derives its name from 
an ancient water- 
mill—said to be 
the oldest in the 
north of Ireland 
—thepicturesque 
zuinsofwhichex- 
isteduntilareoent 
period. Therapid 
waters of this 
noble stream are 
not, however, 
permitted to be 
altogether waste; 
for one of the most interesting factories in the kingdom has been erected} 
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and is in full work, in the centre oftbe proftable current ®, It was com- 
menced for the production of iron tools, in 1829, by the father-in-law of 
the present proprietor—a merchant retired from business, who desired some 
oceupation for his leisure hours, and at the same time to make his life useful 
to his generation. Itis a cheering and beautiful sight to sce this establish- 
ment «0 beneficially worked in so wild a distrietr. The town is fourishing 
from other canses: Sir Francis Macnaghten, Bart., to whom it belongs, has 
recently built a market-house therc—a very necessary and serviceable auxiliary 
to an extensive district ; and a good, clesn, and comfortable inn gives aocom- 
modation to trayeller.. The mansion of the venerable Baronet is about a 
mile from the town, on one of the heights that overlooks the ocean and the 
glories of the constt. 

The tourist, however, will not now—us a few years ago he must have 
done—be compelled to make the town of Bushmills his abiding-place during 
the period of his visit to the Causeway ; for, as we have intimated, there is an 
hotel which immediately adjoins it; and we can speak, from experience, as 
10 its advantages in all respects—its neatness, elemnliness, and good order, the 
attention, zeal, and kindliness of its Jandlady, and the exceeding moderation 


= Ti iron wörke of Mr. John Gwyune interontod un preatlyj and nyiät to Ihern will amıply 

dhe tmuriet, who may be graühed 16 see Industry offkctually and beocheially sceupied in ıhe aildak of so many 
natural wonders. They ars conducted on # eomparatlvely small unalo, but wich exexeiling iratncım, order, 
and regulariıy ; nnd dhe articles produced may vie in quality with the best that are mannfactured in any part 
#8 England, These «onsiat ehielly of honschold tools and toalı (or Ihe husbandman—apades, ahoveln, renping 
hocks; hocs, and garden nols of every description, and of very perfect morkmansbip. Thie advantage of such 
an establlahment In such a istret Is Inımense, furnishlng the meighbourhond with matters mont needed, of Ihe 
Anest quality and n& 0.<beap rate, and at ıhe anno time giving omployment to many who exhibit to others Ihe 
benafiis 1 ba durivod from unafal employment. Wo hope ıhe enterprining conductor of Xhe entablishment 
veceiven ıhe cordial mupport of Xho_geutry uf his vieinity, »o that other manufseturers unay be temptol 1 
Intraduce eonserns oqvally serricenble to the higher and Ihe lower elamen. Mr. Guynno'« trade is ahlefiy 
wich Beotland, Rigland, and Amerion; for It nen me 10 perstinde people upon Ihe apot that m better 
material Is elone at hand than ran ba obtalned at grester cont from m distance We were equally aurprised 
and woreißeh 10 find selling, almost next door to ıhla Important factory, reaping books wnanufıctunel In 
Shetflold—the prejutice aguinst * homepredune”" not having bean yet remored from Us minds of the 
piesantry, The retail dealer nmured un of bis on entire conrietion Uhat the articles manufseturel by 
Mi. Gwynoe were mot omly cheapor, but betters nnd eould plond no other ezcune than ® old habil" für 
oninuing ko kerp an Inferior commmadity, to Ihe projmlice of his eustamers, and Lis spirited und emterprhing 
olglbowr. The axcollont and estimablo owner of the Aawn should see te Ihr, und dieoumge ı system 
eqwally rational sn unjust. The introduetion uf two or ühree auch tabliohmente ns that of Mr, Owynne 
would gresily raine Ihe eharncter and Inersamo the prosperity of he town of Buslmilln. 

‚+ Sr Pranch Maennghten, Bart., Is che father of Sir Willinm Marnngbten, whose recent its at Cabonl 
has exehiod universal ayempathy. The father of Sir Prunela served at the slage of Londonderrys this fiet 
will atarclo onr readers, scho all ta mind that ıhe lage of Dorny took place in 1688, enweily 164 yenrs ayor 
At will bo aocounted for, howerer, Iy atating ihas Mr. Marwaglnen was litle more ıhan » child ur the perl, 
alıhongb actwlly placed at the hend of Lie tonantey, and resognlanl by chem as their blef: Iln did nor 
marry antil ho war 03 years old; bie lady bare him two nons—ane ef whem In he present venerable Haranet 
sin I Ted tn see of pe ; dying when hla years had nambercdl someschat more Yhnu one hundred. 
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of her “ charges.” We may recommend the hotel of Miss Henry in the 
strongest terms, although our residence there was but a brief one, Ihe 
hospitality of Sir Franeis Macnughten provided for us a home, where, while 
we were made to feel equally free to prosecute our own immedinte objeets, 
and were under as little restraint as we could have been at “ an inn,” we 
had advantages and enjoyments such as we can scarvely sufficiently estimate, 
and cannot overrate. 

We will suppose the less fortunate tourist to be safely loented under the 
roof of Miss Henry—just above the rugged footway that leads down to the 
Canseway. He is preparing to inspect this great marvel of Ireland—one of 
the wonders of the world ; and walks to the door to ascertain if the weather is 
friendly or unfriendly to the scene of grandonr he is about to examine. The 
instant he shows himself, he is surrounded by—rum avıpzs! They are of 
allages and sizes, from the octogenarian to the boy who can hardly go alone ; 
each has some promise of a treat to be seen ; and all are prepared with amall 
boxes of “ speciments ” ofthe natural produetions of the neighbourhood *, 


= The guides at uho (lanis” Cotmewsy are quite au aumeroun und almost su rgyeil as those at Killarney 
nd @löndalongh ; bt ihele eharaeter is altageiher different. The Karny and Wicklow guides delight In logends 
‚of faysand faitien, in anstehen of aonge, bits of ballads, and in * Impombiliten"" fall Kinds; Ihereis nechlug 10 
wild add wonderful for thom—nothlog 100 alıy or fantastio 3 their mit and ihelr rapı Mutter umgeiher they 
grect yon with a jest, znd bid yo farowell will a tea. Not so (ho northern guiden: they are, from Neil 
Mae Mullon—the protector of tho Cause way, being m appoimte by Ihe nable family of Antrim—down to Ihe 
amallont erageman— to bo Hay boy who hops The a young searbird from ruck to rock, people uf knowledge 
geolegistn, learned In tho names of tonen, und eomversant wich stntax and \mmalte ; stiff anıl atendy ; observamt 
aod partloular— hey Tore to Ve partienlae—they are remrkuble for .d minutln of their details; 
Abey talk wich a profound ir of hezugons and octaguns, 
woror syünpathise wiih it, but treas {6 01 a matter of eure Aha 
etonishen. Althangh vary supersitions, 
un teröhlo mature ı {hop wouhl seoru Io believe in Ih gentler mpirlın ol 
wackings, grosi appenrucen Yu from he earth or neu, and capable uf wein pillare For reck-stonen, and will 
he breatlı of dhehr nonteth ling che pipen of Fin Macond's organ, vo Ohnt Kalsad Isel@in novel might 
mie. Tide Cauoway guklos sr of ea —eunthy 5 of Ihe stene—#tong ; dhey havo Che mputified look uf 
Philosophom, an iho yeungent and most rmggel has a certain affeetation of learn dhat ke vory auming- Top 
are, howerer, atientive and obliging. Neil Mac Mullen, be It known 10 all future tourlts, comsiders hiunelf 
the le, as ho % appointeil caretaker of all Ah wonilere of {his wondenful spot, by Ahe noble family 10 whon 
Mu belonge, and be ie very osroful and intelligent. Duniel Mae Willism has excited Mi Henry'« kind sympathy, 
because he has a haryo Ally; we found lu also very atientive au wurd nich sd glant talcı of the Caomway. 
Ten yamız Jamcı King volnnteered us gulde, because his father had been a gußdez and vo to sl in hin, by ho 
Ian af priimagenitare. Almost al) the gnides are Msc Mullene—a 1aca sa mumeenun ax tbo Sanichs in Londen 4 
bus Alesander Mac Mullen Mac Cock elaims to belong to Ihe Macnaghien family, and iberefore werns 
hualined 10 dispute preesitenee wii Neil Mac Multen. He Tooks upon Ihe vhltors at Sir Francis Mac- 
äghten's hospttabte vesidenee, Bushmilli-touse, as Ads ven pecullar property, and oxercinen hin talamı us 
un bmprereinstore wi peruliar gunto for their amusement. There are m many Mac Mullens, Ihat it 
Iecumer necessary in distingnieh ıhem by some peculier designation, a» “shot Mae Mullen,'" "*Tong Mae 
Mullon,” ** ro Mas Mullen.” This Alecınder Mae Mullen war surnamed Mae Cock Iecanıe lin faher 
hal ihe peeuline talent of erowing sn eunetly like a eek, Ihat over «hantieleen I Ihe neighteuirhood thought 
Ä& Wecensary in reply in hin challenge. The trorp of guiles eongregutel arnnd Min Henıy's inn lock a 
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‚Before we set out with our eompanion, it will be well to supply him with 
a guide, as accurate, at least, if not as amusing, as any one of the many he 
will have to encounter, The accompanying map is copied (by permission) 
from the published map of the Ordnance Survey. We have, however, added 
to itthe names of the several rocks, and creeks, and pillars, which, alihough 
not recorded in the books, are seldom ont of the mouths of the boatmen and 
peasantry. In making these additions we have been especially careful ; con- 
sulting at least half a dozen “ guides,” by whom we were accompanied ; 
‚comparing their reports, both by sea and land, and serupulously noting them 
down upon the original map we carried in our hand. 


formicablo bady ı and we were but Hilo startled by the story of a quiet Knglish commercial unsreller, wlıo 
hal sank over to Belfast, thought ho would Indulge himself wiıh # penp at Ihe Causemay ı but bis desire 
10 se ıhe beanty uf (he eountey was mingled with a very unplensiag drnd of the peamaniry ; and it was 
‚rich oomsideradle misgfving that he set forıh alone, iu his dennet, 10 feed his enrloslty,—in onsiderable doubt 
as to hin persoonl sufeny. Ar so happaned, that on (he moruing of his arelval at the tom of Bushmilia he 
Causeway guides Ind \wen ansembled 10 se a party off, which Ahey are fand of deing; when the night of n 
‚ner toutiot, wo war juurneyiug 10 (he Causcway, immedistely induced ibem tu abandon thele rt Intention 3 
and ıbey tenderel aheir srvicen In «0 determined, yot vodlferous m manner, as 10 rengthen feurs which had 
never been nat at rent, Overeome by a panlı he sould ne euntrel, ho demanded where he could And a 
gbtrate, end gulloped up the avenue to Bushmillchouse, follemed by ihe whole bady of the Camewag 
gulden, wlıo, unable 10 understand the smvoller's 1erran, fanclexd he was ponsemed of au evil spirit: Palo man 
host, be Implored the wortiy magistrate's protecslon fram “a hanıl of rohdere ;” and ih war some time 
before he eould be convinced that the cromd were homest and hurmlons gulden, only cager to, ahow * his 
honour, God help him 1" the vory wonders he came so far to son, Alezander Mac Mullen Mac Cock 
hesded a body of ıhe most sunporiable, and at length the trembllng trareller was convincod Ahas bo might 
wrust himself alone with Irish passat, Thin story, wo are our reden, is no eraggeration. Bit 
Ah guides at tho Cauway do not Injure the eflsot of ıhe mens an they de in mare rural and aylwan 
disteiein At ibo Caunomay, no matter how loud or uumerous, their volcen arv frequontly drowaed by ıhe 
tour of he waters ; and they look »0 diminutive when contrasted with the huge and zulghty eolummm of the 
Canseway, aa to soem pigmier, rather iban human beinge : It is wonderful how ihoy spring fram rock to reck. 
sd mintein their footing so Armly that aceldents are of rare oneurrenen. We only heard of ihres. One 
morning & guide who was can)y afooı dimovored ho hody ofa woman at ihe base of une of Ihe precipicsm. Ehe 
was young, and decenily dremed, and no ane knew who sho wur She was oarried 102 enttago and = wakod." 
A mall nubseription war made by the poar pooplo for tho purpese, and then «he was buried, "as if ah had bacı 
one of Ihemselnen,” A vertificate of murrlage, yet = unfortunately sorn that iho namen were Illegible, war 
fund in her pocket; and hr Anger wascireled bya wedding ring. There war something vory touching in meeting 
mch a death, uriknowen and unlamented. In the Sonth, the more suscoptible peasantr would hare ad many 
rontienl things on such ao ineident ; bt at Ihe Caunercay ihey rolated I eitply and calmly, yet with roal feeling. 

Alick Mac Onck—an bo In Invarlahly sullel—told us of a morman mhom he pointed out In = graup an the 
rad, who fell 112 feet porpendionlar dercont, an them rolled about 80 feot afterwarde; adding, that 
before dhls nechdent ahe had only one child, but ahe has had soveral ainen. The Anirtım guide earelemly 
otmerwed, there ws nothing in that; always thought the fate of “wreo Jamie” Ihe adden, far 
ho man a '* fioo laddie :" and = weu Jumio’'” fat man mad, If Inden) It bo wiscem zo sorrow for slone who 
are out olf from the caren of Iife before thay canker the heart. * Weo Jamie,” and a little girl 
neighbour's child—Ind clambored some rocke tagpiher. There war m doep chanm ; tho boy sprang lightly 
vers Ihe girl falterod ; bo encoummgod her—held out his hand aud Iagbed at har frarı- Bomewhat amured, 
alıe advanced; ho Inlanced himself over (0 grasp her landaho drew back but ibe lad had arerrenchenh 
himself, and fell headiong dawn chw ehnam, 

The father of one of the gulden, Maran, won killed ba Falling from the all? abuwe chons huge coltimma 
aulled % The Organ. 
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Wo this map, then, we direct the attention of the reader ; for it will be our 
guide, as we shall be his. Althongh, as u less prominent wonder, he will be 
called upon to visit Port z 
CoonCave afterhehasscen 
Ahe Oauseway ;asit occurs 
first on the map, weshall 
first take him there. The 
cave may be visited either 
bysea or by land. Our 
escape at “the Sult-pans”" 
was fresh in our memory, 
and wo preferred the 
latter. Bonts may row 
into it to the distance of 
a hundred yardsor more; 
but the swell is sometimes 
dangerous ; and although 
the land entrance to the 
cave is slippery, and a fair 
proportion of elimbing is necessary to achieve the object, still the magnificence 
ofthe excavation, its length and the formation of the interior, would repay 
greater exertion ; the stones of which the roof and sides are eomposcd, and 
which arc of a rounded form, and embedded as it were in a basaltie paste, 
are formed of concentric spheres resembling the cuats ofun onion; the inner- 
most recess has been compared to the side aisle of a Gothic cathedral; the 
walls are most painfully slimy to the touch; the discharge of u loaded gun 
reverberates amid the rolling of the billows so as to thunder a most awful 
effoet ; and tho notes of a bugle, we were told, produced delicious echoes*. 





” Wehen a story of giant 





who iehabited Port Coon Cave In tbe wory olden time, The giant 
mas of a Kind and bumdle nature, end of tnking vergeaneo upon ihe world, which had use bim very 
ill, he resolvel vo end his life prayiog and fasting In a seascare, and made a mnlemmn vow has he would never 
touch food brought ta him by mortal hands. OF eourne Satan tempted Tim, Au we were Aal, in the umal 
say, by beantiful sensladien beinging hion “ ment fresh and mlt;"ybut thonglı ıhe saintly giant war “fin 
wich uhe hunger,” and Ihe perfurne uf Ihe aasoney eulibles war mont tenmping, he would not Lrmak his von; he 
Ind swworn never to Vonch fad. brought 1o him hy morta hands, nnd so he turned away from ıhe far sen- 
Ialien ond Aheir Iomptatione with a groan that revarbernted Uhrough every pipe pillar of Ihe Cumeway Organ, 
Well, after he bad been Teft alone, and man praying—praying, and almost at dhe last up, what ahould he neo 
eumning = walloping” ıhrangh che water to lm, wiih something In her mouth, hut a senl ! "Holy giant" 
he saya, * ent What have bronght, and yon brenk no Yow. I have ho mörfal hands 16 tempt you, #0 Te 
tin; it ie better to live onand set yoar back ta Ih trotıblcs of the world han 16 Iie down Ike n.dag and 
alle under dhem.” And the giant ate, for nuro enough ihere was nolking apalıst his vow In enfing wint a scal 
brought him in hermontl ; and he was fed in the eave by nenle HIN uhe day of Aa death, and choy were kind 
and good to kim from the int 10 the Int. 
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The visit to Port Coon cave is but an episode in the tour ; the tourist will 
return to the inn and select his “ guide ;” to whom he will pay half-a-crown 
for his day's labour, attention, and information. The descent to the coast is 
then commenced ; he will have to walk about a greater part of’a mile, before 
he arrives upon level ground —if that can be called level, over which 
Time and Nature have scattered huge rocks and fragments of gigantie 
pillare, Below him, to the loft, he sees the graceful miniature bay of 
Portnabaw ; nearer, the singular formation called the Weir's Snoot; and after 
a brief progress, still sca-ward, he beholds the two guardians of the place— 
the Steucans, great and little—hill-promontories which separate the Bay of 
Portnabaw from Port Ganniay, at 
the eastern extremity of which is 
the Onuseway ; dividing Port Gan- 
niay from Port Noffer. A rugged 
vosd has been constructed at the 
foot of the hills, along the eoast. In 
the midst of broken columns, among 
which we now trend, is a small well 
—the Giant’s Well—of purest 
spring-water; beside which an 
aged crone sits to welcome visitors, and supply tem with a refreshing drink. 
‚As yet, however, although the Causeway is within a stone’s throw, nothing of 
its extraordinary character is seen; we proceed a few steps onward, and still 
there is little to startle us; we actually stand upon it, and ask, in a tone of 
sudness, * Is this really the object ofwhich we have heard so much and have 
‚come sa far 10 visit?” The invariable effect of the first impression is disap- 
pointment. This is, however, soon succoeded by a sensation of exeited 
curiosity ; and that soon gives place to a combined feeling of astonishment, 
admiration, and delight, The imsgination can have pictured nothing like it; 
written accounts have conveyed to us no idea of its marvels ; the artist has 
altogether failed in rendering us fümiliar with the reality *. 

As wo are enabled to give, in a note—upon high authority—the fücts, 
necessary to a clcar understanding of Ihe wonderful scene, our details may 








© In ihe narvmpsaying supruving the artiat has endowsoured 10 pieuerwo tho general oharaetsrüntien of the 
wonderful ssene, and, ut che same tie, (0 canvoy a nation of it piciorlal effect. "The view is taken from tho, 
wort, soon after passing the Steucans. The pecnliaritie of the Cansoway were, howerer, eopled bent, in 174 
by Mrs, Sumnnah Drurg, wlıne two dmwings wöre engraved aoon aflerwards, and romai to this day 
unrfvalled for accorany and exwellenee. The whole coast I, indeod, enpceilly rich In nubjeets for Ihe arcat, 
Wo bare Allusteated is somewrhat largely; but the tousist wo comparen he eopies with Abe osiginaln will 
peroeise how very difule It i—if it be not impomible—to reunder justire io its grandeur, beauty, and 
ohlimiig. 
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be here limited to such deseriptions of its peculiarities as may prove inter- 
esting to ihe general reader ®, 

Standing upon the Causeway, elevated but a few yards above the level const, 
we first look around us. Upon tbe side of the hill, immediately over us, is 
“the Giant’s Organ” —a 
magnificent colonnade of 
pillars, Inid open as it were 
by a land-alip, in the centre 
‚of the eliff, and reaching to 
a height of one hundred and 
twenty feet. The deriva- 
tion of its name is sufl- 
‚eientlyobvious. While look- 
ing towards it, in silent 
wonder, our guides began a 
discourse upon the subject. 

“Im thinking,” said one 
to another, “that the giant 
who made that organ for his 
diversion had a grand iden 
af music.” “Well, Mac 
Cock, you are not fur wrong,” was the reply; “ but it must have been a 





* Wo une indebted to a valnadle eorrespondent—Fumes Beyer, Enq., of Belfant, M.A , W-G.S.—tor Ihe 
following romarks 3 in which ha has undensed m vust quanlity of information (some of it never before pub- 
Nine), and in such a manner as (0 render it Iuteligible 16 the least ncienißle zender. We have beon preur 
Yrly fortunate In obtafning Ihe ald of s0 distiapulshied a geologiıt, reaident on Ihe spot. 

Tive Ginnt’s Couewsy is genoraliy vioweil t60 much as an isalated phenomenon, oven by geologiste; 
‚whierens, it worely exbibits in a strikiug manner» sries of facts which many be observed in many other parte 
che eosat mul interior. 

‚There are sie varietioeof Ihe rocks, which, (rom basat being Ihe most important, are termesl basltie rocks 
Ahay are alto termed trap-rocks, from tho terrace-like profile of hills eomposed of \hem ; frapya sigulfying » 
ale in the Yangunge of Bwoden, where the term war first applied. 1. Grecmtone, componed of distinet 
orymalk of felspar and horndlende, or felspar und auplte. 2. Baslt, a elosegrainel black or blue eolund 
tock, of iho mmo composition ; it oecur either in column or in large fabular massen. 3. Re achte, 
rbole, homopencous blood or rick rel, or varicgated with diferent colour. This rock and basalt contain from 
ten to twenty-fMvo per ceut ofozlde of iron. The greenstone contains much smaller qunntity. 4. Amyglaloid, 
an earthy base or paate, containing either iinbedded almond-shaped (hence the name) erysinlline eoneretlonn, or 
arllen Yinod wich oryials of eilearcous spar, zooliten, and quartz. 5. Wood-eonl, or lgnite 6. Parpliry- 

‚hios rocks occupy Ihe whole surface of Antriu, exceptn small act in tho nurih-cast wfihe countys and 
ll ihat parıdon of Derry to tho east of the river Roc. This diariet is called by geologists übe bualio ur 
wapdistiet. Prem Magilligan, at the mouth af Longh Foylo, its boundury runa by Dangven, Drapern 
tom, Tubberimore, Moneymore, Coagh, Lxrgan, Molra, and Lisburn, to Belfast. Slievegalllon mauntein, 
near Cookarosen, is an outller of the mine formation. To kasalile district Is thus ubout 1000 square miler, 

von a. x 
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treat entirely, to say nothing of the music, to hear Ossian sing his own 
en And a fine sight to see the 
‚giants, and their wives and children, listening to the white-headed old poct, 
shouting out the beautiful verses that your mother and mine used to sing to 
their spinning-wheels, when we were bairns at the knee—those were great 


Brial, in arci. De el eaeler el 15 Is Sal mag n SRH SER ER 
w 2000 fvet—they present steep exeanpmnents oudieards, but lope gmuiually inmwards, Anı 

Ba na m Era Dal ee meäenen Ha Nengh ; It älvidon Ihe baxin of the 
Barın, which Dows aut of Abe Jake from Ihat of iho Main whlch Nows into it, a fow miles from where the Dann 
Ämer—an Interesting feature In ihe physical gesgraphy of the coonty. The Bush, wblch dralan the nortberu 
part of Ihe count, Is also Aivided by ıhis ridge from Ihe bmsin of Ihe Bann. 

The whole area is based upon sandstone, betworn which and the trap rocks there intervene Ihnee other 
rockr—llas, green sand, and chalk, which abound in organic remain. They are fonnd in no other part of 
Hreland. This ehalk is similar in atmueturs, ia position, and in ta fossile, to the chn)k of Kngland, from which 
Atlifore In being very hard, owing, probably, 16 the great welght of ihe trap-rocke aver it. 

The following is the section inet with on ascending from almost any part of the low muntry, at Ihe base 

af che bamltie aroa :—In his A ia Mnd- 


EL stone, Blian, © green-sand, D chalk.und 
Ri Bihe inprrock. 
P= = The lower part af the rap serien. 
= 


noxt tho chalk, consists ehiey of amıyp- 
p Inloid intermingled with fine zreenutone, 
Aabular basılt, and tin coursen of toi 
 gchre. The midile ropfon Is neeupied 
by greut beda of eolummar bmsalt ad 
m red ochre; while ho auperlor Portion. 
conilatachlelly ofcoarıeerystalliue greeu- 
“tone. In Ihe eontre of ihe dietriot, 
betseeen che town of Antrim and Slemich mountain, a large traet is occupicd by porphpry, which belangs to the 
middle portion of the serien At Tardıwe it yield» a beautiful omamental stone, much used for building, 
The total Ahicknens of the mholo series is very varlable ; it is often Ihih,—and requently, as In Knocklakd, 
Trostan, und Divis, I thieknens ie from D00 40 1200 feet. 

In the escorpemants bofare mentioned, we haye magnificent natyral nections of these basaltic atrata, and 
the secondary rocks belom ihem, Dur of he basaltic strata ihem- 
volvon me have mu section no fioo as In the clis ncar Ihe Cawio- 
wayı Hero the secondary rocks are wanting. The chalk, which 
wenally underlios he urap along Abe whole con, and in «x- 
tremely well scen sı Kenbean hend and Dallintoy, Is suddenty 
broken off in Port Bradin, In the werten comer of Ballintoy ” 
sind. Instead of Ihe Irap being here over it, Ihe two rocks 
emo topetbor at Ile me Jorel—as in Ihe unnexei aketch. 

From thispoint no trace of Ihe chalk is agaln 10 be acon alanz 
the sole Causeway coast Hl we reach tlın mouth of Ihe Bunh 
Aivar, wbere it omerges from heneath the mnds of ihe beach and runs m 
Ahmppsarunes over all this apten is probably due 10 wlnt geologists call a faul, ahat in, sinking:of a 
Portion of ıho strata below. Iheit. original Torel, and. Aho eomequent breakiog off in. Ihe «onlinuity of he 
bein, The section annoxol will explain the mode of ıhia dinppsamnce ji is of course, ideal below 
the Tevel of the son line) but we can bare no doubt, fm mlnt we are In the cliife in other plscen, 
that nach is Che sirneture at (hin point, A ropresens ehalkz 73 groon mund; € Mae; D aandstone; H he 
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times at the Causeway !” “After all,” said Mac Cock, “it's nothing but the 
hoight of poctry to call it an organ ; sure it's only a row of columnar bassalts, 
the same as the rest,” “I wonder ut you to say 0,” observed the Antrim 
guide, “and you a poct yoursel. Wasn't it petrified into stone? and if it 


Tower basılıs an achre ; Rand G the middle baslts, 
onlummar and amerphons; and E the superior. bei, 







hlsfly groenstome. 
So rerrunum Wonlghi ılmım expoct to discorer che chalky strata 
supporting the whole Causoway elifs, from Pot Bradin 
to Bushfoot, if Iho sea wereta retro or (he bottm to 
be elevatcd, eron through a small spacn. 
The Iinmense musk of bazaltic sirata oxtending, in 
length, between Port Bradin and Bushfoot, and in depih, 
4#. frau the mmwmit of Pleaskin to ihe ven orel, in dirided 
into zegular beds, which range through (ho whole hori- 
„ 2ontal dienen wilh greas continuity. Wi have already 
indiented be divisions. Amyginloid intermingied with 
fine greesntone and tnbular bosalı, and thin courscn of 
ochey, Forın (ho lowent partiou; Yhene are ovorlall by 
2 abed ofochre about twenty-Ave feet thick, upon which 
EU neata a bed of eolumnar bawlt, between forly end fty 
wat &hiok—wlich is dhe st range of eolummm Over 
Abls uhere lios a strauum of amorphous bamlt, nearly aixty foet in Ihickmem ; and orer dt Is Ihe second 
ange of eolumnar bemalt, betweon Afiy und sixty fort ihick. Botwecu Ahle second ringe and the aumamit 
of do alfa are severul beda of hasalt, achte, and grecnatonc, among which iguite vceurs in wany places 
—tbese sirata we used not partloularlse. Dr. Richardson was the Arst io show (Phil, Tram. vol, zorh 
1608-9,) ıhat these strata omerge, in the order here desoribed, from undor the wa-line, in Portmoon, & 
wall bay about oma tmile cast of Dengore and sontinuo gradually 10 rine in m rant arch MlL they attain 
übeie greakent: eleration In tbe from of Piemskin, wich ie 400 foet in height Thonce they continue to 
atık in a gradual eurve, in süch a manner (hat, nesrly two miles dintant from (heit culminsting polnt, ihe 
great chre bed and Anz colamnar range dip inte the sen j and thus the Giants’ Causeway la formed. The 
upper surface of he ochre-bed In just om to Jerel of lom water; hench, high-waler zisen a0 as to cover 
he lower porn of be pillarm. The Causeway Is ten nothing mon than the upper surfüce af u 
‚poriton af Ihe first ealumnar range var wanz, probably from. tho ıaa having warhel over it for many agen 
at higberlovel; of which we hara indepndent erüenee: "The end« of the pilları my be distinetly Iraccd, 
both on the oist and went niden of he Cuusemay, resting om the ochreded, It in upın a concaye depres 
in io he uppor aurfse of his bed that the whole Causoway stands, the pillars being at fight angles to Ihe 
oncnwe murfice, Honcs, on the enat and went uldosof the Chnaoway,thocolumns Iran over towards Ihe middle. 
It ie only ia the middle, (hat In, over the lowent part of the surve, Ihatthey are perpendicular to Ihe hariaon. 
Te oölumnat bed and great ochre, afler ıhun dipping Into the ae, sw graduslly apılm in a curve, continue 
their eourse togeiher for a ahart distance, and vaniah from the eliff;;=ibence tn Bushfoat Ihe beds below ihemn 
in Ihe serien oeeupy cha enust. 

Ik is therefore mero trfliog to Awell v0 much as has been done erun by writers, on she number, forun, 
position, fi, of dhe pillars; ou their arrangement znund "a koystone "and ar much questions as how deep the 
Miles deseend—whother they aro joinod beneath the son to thae of Krafla!! Ac. Wrom the moment tho strun- 
Hure of the sonst Is understond, our wonder will bo umnsforred 10 the great anched eolumnar bedaranging from 
Portenoon along ihe elifs; and vur orerpowering feeliags of sublimity ud awe, to die Jofıy mural presipicce 
rich thofr mighty volannuden. 

The beautiful range of pllars ax Crulgalullior, near Dimluce, same 10 belong to the upper eolammar bed 
—bat it in difeult to deiormine. On the sonihern front of Cuimnenrny mountain, nenr Antriin, = figade of 
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was disenchanted, all the musie and fine ould Trish airs, that are lost, would 
break out of it again.” 

When the eye has dwelt suficiently long upon this singular * structure,” 
it is direeted further east; and another variety in the scene is presented 
—" the Chimney-tops ;” 
three pillars, the tallest of 
which reaches to a height 
of forty-fve feet; they 
stand upon an isolated 
rock, some distance from 
the cliff. We were told 
an interesting story ofthis 
remarkable place. 

A few years ago, poor 
idiet boy was deprived 
of his only parent (his 
mother) by death; the 
woman was buricd, and 
some of the neighhours, 
anxious to withdraw am 
from the grave he continued to weep over with unchanging love, told him his 





very perfect und beauuiful pilare of black basalı won exposed a few yearn 20, in scarlängfor 0 quarıy of whin- 
stone. This fagade war Jately opened to its basc, by Xhe order» and at dho exponse of George J. Clarke, Eng, of 
Stoejile, with Ihe view of nucortaining on what rock It tested, und to tes Its correspandence with the Causeway 
Veeds. Ti vosult completely determine iis identiy—it reposnd tpoa m thlek bad of ohne. Another hiphly- 
ioteresting geclogieal question, t wich it would Vo uns of place 10 nofer here, was also seitled by thla dircororp: 
Mr. Clarke's example is iglıly worth of being imitated, as Geology Is very much In want of such pmetical 
ressarchen Calummar basali oecurs also extensively on the northorn ahores of Lough Neagh, 

The origin of basals und other rocks af ul family war formorly matter of acuve disaussion between the 
Weormerians and Hutouiane—it is now considered ns setulel that these rocks, as well as granite, porphyey, Kos 
aro of igneous oripin,--not farmesl in air, us voleanio rorke are now, but under presurs, in tho depihs of xbe 
won or In (he bowels of the earth; and heuee they ars style P/wionie. Tiie following is an nbstract.of the 
proof of übe igneoun orlgin of uhere ecke i— 

1. To offocts producnd by iho rap rocks, when they come In contact wilh rocks capadle of being altered, 
These effects aro chlafly scon when whin-dikes interwont the atrain. A whinsdike is a vortienl wall of unhin- 
‚stone, i..«., trap of some kind, oliher basalt, groenstone, or porphyry, intersecting the virnin and estending tu 
unknown dopthn, These eifcets are >—1. The charring of «oil, ofen to many fect, on bull alden of Ihe diker 
2, The convomionof elay Into Jasper, and ofsandstone Iuto quarta roek. 3. The eonversion of chalk into a 
eryatalline marble like tho Carrara, or Into a phosphorement powder like pounded white sugury and of 
Mint into Jusper, or into a wlite sblaly laminsted poreellanous substunee. 4. The conversion of the soft 
fosiliferons clay of the Mas Into a hard Masy alate ;—an example of Which is the celebruted Portrusl rock, 
#0 liko basalt that It wa described an a basali containing shelfs, aid often referred to during the great 
eontroveriy as a proof of tho aqucous formation of that sten 8, The diruption, displacement, and conter- 
tion which trap diken and yeins pruiluse un selimentars euchs, among whlch shey Intrude--the oriuous Ines 
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mother was not there, but was gone up to heaven. " Gone up I” he repented r 
“what! gone up as high as the Organ ?”"—his only ideas of height being derived. 
from the localities of the Causeway. 

* Ay!” they said ; “higher than that.” 

= As high as the Chimneys?” * Yes, and higher.” 

He shook his head, replying in his innocence * there was nothing higher.’ 
The next evening, when they took the idiot some potatoes 16 the place that 
bad been his constant abodo eince his mother's burial, they could not find 


of kosat veistance allowed by the veit in cusos of auch Intrusion—all point to an eruption from beneth in a 
hosted state. IX. The basaltie rocks are of dho same muiuoral componlilou an the Icading wolanie rock; basalt, 
reenntone, &c., are found among Uhe older lavas of Ana; and amygdaloid alıo existe In Biily, as a sub- 
marine hava. 86 similar are Ihe spreimene indeed, that it is often diffeult 10 ditinguich Ihe ancient Imp-rock 
from he Ina. of recent arigin. III. In whin-diken he prirmatis atrusture in soon, but Ihe prima are 
orizontad, nor vertical, an ka tho overlying Yasalt. Now, If hose atrata cooled from Igneous Taalon, we should 
expeet, A,pröori, ihat (he eolumnar atrurtum would develop itwlf perpondicularly 10 Ihe enoling surface. 
Im beds parallel to the horizon the pilları aro vertical ; bods porpondicular ta the horison have the pillars hari-, 
wontal, # difference obviouly pointing to ihe Igueons origin and mode of eooliag. The imo diken which inter- 
sect Uhe Cuuseway, und diride It Into threo parts, aro prismatie acrom. Similer dikes cut Ihe columnar ranges 
und the oiher beda in several placen. IV. The ignoous Iheory has been eonfirned by aetun] experiments, in 
which eolmnar basalı has boon artificially formed by the alowenoling of fused amnorphonn bamalt-—Scn 

Watts! Exper, un fürcd aubstancen, in Phil, Traun. for 1804 ; or Phillips account of dhem in hin Ocology (in 
Kartoer’s Cab. Cyel.}, vol. fi. p. 46, V. Kenny ditterenee betwocn the tasıltie rocka and modern lavns 
may be erplaind by nupposing iho former {0 have hean erupted, not in air, but undor the pressure of m deop 
Ma—wblch wo are at iberty 10 do, an wo are sure ühe suhjusent secondary rocks aro of marine origin, from 
their onganle remain ; and as theso rocks bear obvious marka of wiolent movements ponterlor to iheir cum 
solldation. Ofihla wo lavo an example in ano part of a simatum of ehalk being in the erent ofa mountain and 
Abe rent on (he plain beneath, ühugh uhe whole war ariglanlly depoilted, In one oontinuous layer, on the 
bottom.of tbe sem. Kris indeed plain hat uhe entire area has been elovateı since the formation of he 
hmsalile rocks. Uencs appears ho inuliliy of speoulations onncerning eraters and vents. The 
Ägneous matter was spread out In vant ahrets upon the sen bottom, from porhaps many venta, which would, 
ment probably, dleappear entirely in sbe nubmequent wmovements, and in ihe changes resulting frum such = 
wlghty entastyophe. The volume of Java so poured out finds a meet represeniative In the vast quantitles 
which issued from Skaptar Jokul, in Iacland, in 1783. (See Lyell's Geology, vol. I.p. 181.) 

Mr. Was esperiments aford 0 musfnetory enplanation of \be origin of jointe in basalie illars, and 
of ähe spherienl minsses composcl of eoncentrte ots, called Onion,stoue at dhe Cuuseway, and found orer all 
parts of the trpp dintriet. At a certain stage in Ihe eooling of the semifiid mass of melted kasalt, aplerokts 
were frmed within its subitanee. From the centren of Iheso there radinted diinet übres, which divided 
roqual distancen from the center, »0 as 10 detach purtions of Ihe npheroid iu consentrie ons When the 
ad! of two spheroidh teucheil at their exuremitie, the one set of Abres did not penetrate the other, but the 
Neo lien becnme mutunliy eompremed, and separated by a well-defined plane. When soveml spheroids cume 
in eontact, they formed one another, by their mutual promure, into prians with perfect nnglen such ar the 
Catseway pillars, Each Jolnt Is Ihn a eompremed spherold, The artienlasions In Ihe Jower jolnts would 
obviotsly present eonrex and enncavo surfacos ; but in proportion au the centre, whenes Ihe ihres mulinied, 
became miore remote, the artieulations would approsimate to plancı. 

Aetunl diasestion, by ihe hamıner, of the Cameway pillara, coufirma ihin view of their atruclure : a grent 
many small piece may bo detached all round 2 joint, leavityg n spheraidal nuclenn oreupying Ita greater part ; 
andin lds a mäiation froni m entre ınay be soon, Tho exporiments alan neconnt for Ihe great wuriely In 
the forms of dho Onuseway plans, 
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him; but before the night closed in, the poor crenture was discovered 
weeping and lamenting on the top of those fearful columns—“ the Chimneys” 
—clapping his hands and erying aloud. Nothing could exceed the horror 
and dismay of the “* neighbours,” who could not imagine how he got.there, 
and dared not peril their own lives by attempting to rescue him. To esti- 
mate the danger of such an undertaking, the columns and their elevation 
must be seen. It grew dark, and the cries of the boy increased; they 
hallooed to him, entreating him to keep quiet till the morning, and to Se 
closely to the columns, Some agrecd to watch near “the Chimneys;” 
that if he fell, they might, perhaps, be able to render him assistance. Sleep; 
however, overpowered those whose day had been spent either in hard labour 
or active endurance. When they awoke, the sun was glowing above the 
horizon, and the boy was gone, They rushed towards the debris piled 
around the columns, expecting to find his mangled body; but there was so 
little trace of the idiot boy, that the two watchers asked each other ifit were 
not arzt, a dream I—and they procooded homeward, agreeing as to the impos- 
sibility of his having descended in safety, when the first object they beheld 
ut the door of the nearest cottage was the poor idiot safe and sound in body, 
except that his arıns and legs were well scratched and scarred by the sharp 
edges of the stones. 

“ Eh!” exclaimed one of the men, “ but those whom God keeps are well 
kept. And how did ye get down, my banny man?” 

“T could na find my mammy !” answored the child, while tears coursed 
each other down his cheeks, and the absence of intelligence was atoned for 
by the look of deep and enrnest uffection; “I could na find my mammy, 
though I cried to.her. I could na find my mammy!” 

'Ihese Ohimney-tops were, it is anid, battered by one of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada, whose crew in the night-time mistook them for the 
“ chimneys” of Dunluce Castle. The ship, according to tradition, was lost 
in the small bay on the other side, called, from this circumstance, Port-na- 
Spania. “There were casks of gold,” said our guide—the poet Mac Cock, 
—“ rolled in there ; and some of the rocks are stained with wine to this day. 
"The rocks of the island are eruol to their own people sometimes ; but to the 
Spaniards they were cruel indeed. I heard tell of a skull being found there 
laced up in its helmet—but Death laughs through his chattering jaws at all 
safeguards—the steel was firm enough, but the poor boncs within had crum- 
bled into dust,” 

So far—as far as the rock surmounted by the Chimney-tops, which stands 
over Port-na-Spania, between it and Port Reostan—the eye traverses along 
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the coaat, from the summit of the Causeway, Looking soaward from this 
point, we perceive only a rock, which seems to be a continuation of the 
structure, but which, we understood, is not formed of basalt. Between it 
and the Causeway there are ten fathoms’ water. Beyond it, to the east, is Sea- 
gull Island—a broad and high rock, generally almost literally covered by the 
birds which have given to it a name. 

The tourist will now demand leisure to examine more minutely the won- 
derful work of Nature upon which he is standing. Ihe Causeway consiets 
‚of three “ piers or moles,”’—the Little Causeway, the Middle Causeway, the 
Great Causeway—ench jutting ont into the sen; the greater molc being 
visible to the extent of about 300 yards at low water, the other two not more 
than half that distance. T'he parts which the sea passes over are black from 
the sea-weed; the upper portions being prineipally grey from the short close 
lichen. The accompanying view, taken from the east, affards a tolerably eorreet 
idea of the gradually diminishing line, from the summit to the extreme end, 





where it dips into the ocean. The rocks in the back-ground are the two 
Steucans; and the Organ is observed running up the cliff, 
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The Little Causeway is first approached from the west; next is the 
Middle Causeway, to which the guides have given the name of the Honey- 
‚comb, a name which aptly explainsits character. Here is “ the Lady’s Chair,” 
a group of pillars gathered round a single pillar, depressed, and so arranged 
as to form u comfortable seat. The Great Causeway is, however, the leading 
‚object of attraction. The visitor usually ascends it from the west, and descends 
it to the east. On the westside he is first shown “ Lord Antrim’s Parlour,” a 
space surtounded by colunns, where tourists usually carve their names—the 
remotest date is 1717. On the east side he lenves the Causeway by what is 
‚called “the Giant’s Gateway ;” the columns here presenting somewhat the 
character of a series of steps. Much time will be profitably expended in 
walking over the Great Causeway. The guides will point out its singularities, 
directing attention to the facts, that out of the immense number of columns, 
there is but one of three sides, still more numerous are those of five sides, 
the majority are of six sides, there are but few of seven, there are several of 
eight; only three have ever been discovered of nine sides, and none have 
been found often. “ Each pillar is in itself a distinct piece of workmanship ; 
it is separable from all the adjacent columns, and then is in itself separable 
into distinet joints, whose artieulation is as perfect as human exertion could 
have formed it; the extremities of each joint being concave or convex, 
which is determined by the terminations of the joints with which it was 
united; but there is no regularity as to the upper or lower extremity being 
concave or convex: the only law on this point is, that the contiguous joints 
are the one concave, the other convex.” 

The prevailing forms are pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, but some of 
the pillars, upon casual inspection, may be mistaken for squares, in conse- 
quence of the shortness of one or more of the sides ; indeed, it is ocensionally 
difficult to determine the number of sides, except by the number of pillars by 
which each pillar is encompassed—thus a column of seven sides will bo, of 
course, inclosed by seven other columns. 

Immediately on leaving the Great Causeway, the guide will point out the 
“ Giant’s Loom,”—a colonnade thirty-one fect twoinches in height. One of the 
pillars consists of thirty-eight joints. Besides the points we have enumerated, 
there are the Giant's Theatre, the Giunt’s Ball-alley, the Giant’s Pulpit, tie 
Giant’s Bagpipes, and theGiant’s Granny. But, as we haveobserved—and shall 
find it necessary to note again—every peculiarity in this marvellous neighbour- 
hood is assigned to the giants, either as “articles oftheir mannfacture,”or objects 
formed for their especial accommodation. Indeed, the Causeway itself war the 
produetion of one ofthem ; as the guides will be sure to tell every traveller ; 
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for when the Irish giant, Fin Mac Oool, was “ wiehing” to fight the Scotch 
iant, Benandonner, and invited him over to receive the beating intended 
for him, the Irish giant thought it only polite to prevent the stranger 
wetting the “ sole of his foot,” and so built a bridge for him across the sea 
all the way from Staffa, over which the kilted Goliath came—“ to get broken 
boncs.” 

The tourist having gratified his curiosityand satishied his mind, by a care- 
fül examination of the Causeway, which will exeite greater wonder the more 
it is examined ; und of which our mengre skerch eonveys but a very faint idea; 
will proceed (but to this task another day must be devoted), along the head- 
lands.to Dunseverick ; returning, as wo have intimated, by water. The 
rocks, seen from either land or sen, assume an immense variety of fontastic 





forms—to cach of which the guides have given a name, borrowed from some 
fanciful similitude to a real object. Passing Port Na Spanin, where also there 
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is an organ, —“ the Spanish Organ —a group will be pointed out to him, called 
“the Priest and his Flock,” next the Nursing Child ® (pietured on the oppo- 
site page); next, “The Scholar,” a white pillar in a black erevice, likened to 
a student, book in hand; and next, 
“The King and his Nobles;"' these 
are in Port-na-Callian : the lat- 
ter, a singular assemblage of pil- 
lars, stands at the extremity of a 
narrow neck of land that separates 
f this Port from Port-na-Tober, above 
which is the Lovor’s Leap—a pre- 
eipice perpendicular from the eum- 

mit to the shore, When this is 
passed, we rench Port-na-Pleaskin, the most famous, and by far the most 
majestic and beautiful, of all the bays. 

It is impossible for painter to portray, or the imsgination to conceive, a 
walk of more sublime beauty than that along the hendlands from the Causeway 
to the Pleaskin. See the Pleaskin from the water, if you can, but do not 
fail to see it by land ; sent yourself in “ Hamilton’s Seat,” and look down 
upon the galleries, the colonnades, the black irregular rocks, the stratums of 
many coloure, and the debris of a sloping bank that meets the waves and is 
elothed, here and there, with verdure of all hues and qualities. May you sec 
it, as we did, when cloud and sunshine were chasing each other ; when the 
gulls and sea-birds looked like motes foating from the ocean to their haunts 
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©“ Te child's an big us tho nrw” observeil Mac Gock, " and Immade a porn on it onec.'"* The lady would 
rayther hear Ihe prose," sid Mao William, who sormed 16 havo a great tarror of Mac Cock’s poetry. Mac Cock, 
howerer, persevered, and tho prome ofthe postry win m legend aulclently peoticıl, without the aid of Mae 
Cock’e verifiention. °* A glant-lady wus greatly distremeil mt nox having children, her heart grew hoary hen 
she saw he noble palace her husband had Inile high upon Fnrhead, ta which Ihe Causeway, was only Ihe ser- 
vantı" entrance ; and ahe moumed bitterly, for she sid, * K have na child to inherit thie And gress witeh 
(# giant she mar), adrised har ta make belheve, and lot ou that she would soon have an heit, and * Leare Ihe 
est 10 me,’ abo says, “and 1’IL supply you with oneof any own, and murse itiuto the bargnin.? Well, Ihe Indy 
carried die decoption wonderful, and at hast her time vama, and tho false witch bronpht m child, which was 
presented to the king, her hurband, an bis; and be was gruatly dslighted ; and the only request he made to his 
Nadıy, the queen, war that ah ahould nurse Ihe child heralf, and this put ber into a pamion, for abe kucw she 
would not. *Telt' abe maps, *a bruto or an anlaml you'd be making of me,‘ abo sam *49 hitk of your 
ospecting me 10 do tho likes ofthet—and Taking’ danghter and a king’s wife II wonder at you.’ Now, 
tho king would havo lot her of, but forhis alten, a aharp woman, who wanted the kingdom of Antrim for har 
own son. And abo put hlın up to follow the nurse and haby down 10 the nca-share; and wben he got them 
10. particular place, ta. tako up a handful of and, and cast it In the fsco of the nuren and child, raylng, “For. 
thotrmth” And, if it ie your child," muy hin wen, *Ik will remaln as I6 sy At ie nat; both mumme and ehild 
will be turned into atono illarsı" 80 übe king lid! us he was told, and there are xhe stone pillars, nur and 
hild, &o this day.” 
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in the wild elifls ; when we saw the motion of te waves, yet though we were 
hushed and listening eould hardly hear them murmur; when we looked down 
an abyss of the most varied and surprising beauty, not at the time remem- 
bering that from where we sat to where the ripple kissed the strand was a 
deptli of three hundred and fifty-four feet. 

Ihe wonders of the Causeway, the grandeur of Fuirhend, the dells and 
glens, the changing yet perpetual beauty of Cushendall and Cushendun, of 
Glenarm and Red Bay, ofall the Antrim coast and scenery—sink into com- 
parative insignificance before the combined grandeur and loveliness of the 
Pleaskin. 

Yet how poor an ideaof the grandeur, grace, and sublimity of the scene is 
conveyed by this pieture of the artist ! 





“ From a natural seat on this cape,” writes Sir Richard Colt Hoare, "I 
had u truly astonishing and pleasing view of three successive promontories, or 
headlands, retiring in gradual perspective; their upper surface level and 
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uniform, their base broken into the most füntastic forms.*” The view is seen 
16 best advantage from the summit ; where a chair of rock is place just above 
the precipice; this is called by the guides * Hamilton’s Seat;” for here the 
accomplished author of“ Letters from the Northern Coast ” was usually to be 
found during the period of his inquiries concerning the “Natural History” 
ofthe vieinity ; here he built a small wooden house for the necommodation of 
the artist he cmployed to make a model of the place ; and here his admiration 
was most especially exeited f. I£ is, in truth, “ beautiful exccedingly ”— 
“its general form so exquisite—its storied pillars, tier over tier, so archi- 
tecturally graceful—its curious and varied stratifications supporting the 
columnar ranges ; here the dark brown basalt, there the red ochre, and below 


* “ Thommniit of Plonkin Is enrers with n thin grusy sol, under which lies tho natura! basaltie reck, 
having generally u hard surfneo, somewhot orneked and ahivered. At Ihe depth of ten or twolve feat from 
the summnit, this rock boylus 60 arsume » eolumun Iendency, und Forums & range of uneny yillare uf bosaltan, 
whlch stand perpondioular to the horlzon, presentlng, in ıhe aharp face of the promontory, the appenrance of 
a magnifieent gallery or colonnnile, upwarl of sixty feet in height. 

" Tißs volonnade ba supported on a noid base of enarse, Dinck, irregular rock, eur alty feat Ahlek, aboınd- 
Ing In Wiebe and alt-holes—but ıhough eormparmively regular. it may be eridently observed 10 mifoct a 
pscullar Agure, tending in many places to run into regular forms, resemhling Ihe shooting ot mnlıs and many 
other substaneos during a hasty erysallimtion, 

“Under this great bed of stone, stands a second range of pilars, between farty and ffty foet In height, 
Noms grom, and more aharply defined Uhan those of the upper atory, many ofthemm, on a close view, emulating 
even the nestnom of the columns in the Gisnt's Causeway. This lower range is baruo on a layer of nei 
chre stone, whlah nerven as a relicf to ahow it to great advantnge- 

“These two alwirablo natural galleries, topether wilh he Änterfacent mm of irregular rock, form a 
perpendienlar height of on hundreid and sevonty feet ; from the ba of which, ho promantory, covered 
over with rock and gras, slopen down to Ihe sen far the space of two hundred feot more, making, in all,-a 
mass of near four hundrei foct in height, whlch im beauty and variety of its colouring, In elegance and 
of arrangement, and In ıhe extraorlinary magniunde of its ohjeets, rannot rendily be rivalled by anything of 
the kind nt present koown."— Hamillon's * Northern Cat” 

+ Tho Rev. Willism Hamilton, D.D., was born in Londonderrr; on the 16th of December, 1755. He 
became a Fellow of Trinity College in 1779. Hin Leiters cunornlng the Noriherm Coast,” published in 
1706, frat direeted general attention to Ihe wonders of Ih6 (anta' Caueway. Ho was, unhappily,murdered, 
on ihe 2nd of March, 1797, “hy a number ofarmed rufflan,'” under eircumstaneen of aingular atrocity. In 
sonsequence of hin nctiviiy as a magiatrate, be had excel the anlmonlty of ihc lawlen fomentare of rebellion 
in his neiglibourhood, Ho was watched for a. conalderable period ; and at Jonpth bis nunpleions having been. 
Tnlled, he war paming an evening at the house of a friend, dın Rev. Dr. Waller, at Sharon, near ih Farry of 
Lough Billy. Tho family and dheir guest wore amming thomaclvon In Ihe parlour, when, 4a volley 
was fired through the window. Mrs. Waller was mortally wounded. Dr; Hamilton endeavoured 10 wapcz 
bt the assamins, who numbare many kundreda, deelared that it ho was not given up ta them, thoy would 
not Ara do iho house and deutroy every ano of Itsinmater. A horrible sone fallowed : the sorvante determine 
upon thrusting xho unlappy gentleman furih; ho reinted ; and a ftghtful struggle ensucd, until he wan nt 
Hength thrown aut to ıho murderers, who immediately depatched him, Such war then the atate ofthe 
ountry, that they all onsapeıl | name, howerar, wore seereted uniil Ihoy found mens ta embark for Amerim, 
Wohcand from a pemon very oonversant with ihe subject, that one of the inunderers was ılineorened In.» 
vingular way. The wadding af a gun war fonnd unconsumel in the room; Ik wıs aflermards reuognived ns 
the hand-weiting ofa lietle bay, the ann of a neighhonring farınen, and Ihe copybook frei which it had beon 
tom—into a page of which It emnaily frtel— wa obtained at his eotinge. 
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that again the slender but distinet black lines of the wood-coal, and all the 
ledges of its different stratificntions tastefully variegated, by the hand of 
vegetable nature, with grasses, und ferns, and rock-plants ;—in the various 
strata of which it is composed, sublimity and beauty having been blended 
together in the most extraordinary manner." 

East ofthe Pleaskin, fronting Horse-shoe harbour—a small creck named 
from the objeet it resembles—is a 
singular formation of rocks called 
the Lion’s Hend ‚——formed of red 
sandstone. Off Kenbane Head 
(another magnificent headland) are 
the “ Twins,” two pillars standing © 
alone; then comes the “ Giant’s ” 
Ball Alles,” » perpendicular rock 
of prodigious height; next, the 
“Giants Pulpit,” projecting over 
the ocean; and then—passing Port-na-Truin—we arrive at Bengore Hend, 
scarcely inferior in grandeur, although more limited in extent, to. the 
‚Ppromontory of Fairhend #. 

Here, also, stands a remarkable pillar, to which the guides have 
given the name of “the Giant's Granny.” To the east are four columns, 








known as “the Four Sisters.” At the other extremity of Port Fad, isn 
single rock, named “ the Priest.” Then we enter Port Moon, a calm and 
© Tho whin-Ayken, as geologists call those perpondicular walls that aoparato the straißentions on either 


ide, protrude to form the respective promontorlen of Aha Une of coat, and, where hey natet Ihe ca, present 
many eurlous forms.” 
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beautiful bay, into which rushes a river from the Feigh Mountain, forming a 
noble cataract as it reaches the const- Here occurs one of the most striking 
and picturesque of all the basaltie formations ; it is called “ the Stack.” 





Soon after passing this, the ‚tourist reaches Dunseverick ; and here he 
may consider he has achieved his purpose—so far as to examine the const 
adjoining the Causeway. His journey hus been entirely east ofit; for to the 
west it presents but few objects of attraction between the Oauseway and 
Dunluce—a distance of some three or four miles. 

A single visit to the Causeway will, however, be very far from entirely 
satisfying dhe tourist; there is an indescribable charm about the place, a 
powerful attraetion to examine it again and again, under as many varied 
eircumstances as the season will permit. Fortunately, the establishment of an 
inn so close to it, affords facilities for inspecting it at all hours. We saw it once 
at midnight—and alone ; when the moon was shining over earth and sea, but 
lending a quiet light in happy harmony with the solemn grandeur of the 
impressive scene ; there was no “ guide ” at hand to disturb with idle chatter 
the awful silence around, broken only by the rush of the waves, as they came 
rolling along the gloomy shere; and now and then breaking into phosphoric 
lights as they dashed against the dark masses of basalt; while the wind, 
something between a howl and a murmur, mnde the wonderful character of 
the locality grand and terrible, almost beyond conception, and für beyond 
description *. 

® In Port-na-Truin, east of Benbene Head (betweon Bonbane and Bengore), sounds resembling human 
Tameutation are mal sometimen 10 be heard to Iasao from caritien In ho rocks; and It has been supgentcd 


nat dhe name in henco derived, iruan or trulm uguifying woo ar Iunentation In the Irish language, The 
ebbing and Howing 6f the tide acing on confined sir way produce then. 
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# Dark oier the fonmi-white waren 


The Giants Pior the war of vumpnis kraven, 
A funprojeoting, Arm hasalıin way 

Of olustering oolumns wedged in denno array ; 
With akill a0 like, yo #0 surpassiog art, 

Wich auch design, »0 just in every part, 

That ranaon patsen, doubtful if it and 

The work of mörtal, or immortal, hund.” 


Surely our account—poor and weak as it is—of this most singular, pocu- 
liar, and marvellons production of nature, is sufficient to direct towards it ıhe 
attention of the tourist, who secks, year after year, the exeitement and refresh 
ment to be derived from trgvelling. To what part of Europe can he procoed 
with groater certainty of deriving from his visit more enjoyment or more 
information ? 

From Bushmills, or from the hotel of Miss Henry, there is yot another 
excursion to be made—to the ruins of Dunluce Castle; and from thence to 
“the white rocks,” midway between Dunluce and the pretty and thriving 
sea-port of Portrush. The white rocks are formed of limestone, and abound 
in caves; there are no fewer than twenty-seven of these natural caverns, some 
‚of them extending far under the hills, within a distance of about two miles. 
"The largest and most pieturesque is called the “ Priest’s Hole *.” 

The views from all parts of this vicinity are most magnificent—to the west 
isthe narrow promontory upon which stands Portrush ; immediately before 
us is a picturesque group of islands—* the Skerries,”” to the enst is Dunluce, 
and beyond it, are the gigantic cliffs that hang above the Causeway. 

There are few ruins in Ireland so remarkable und interesting as that of 
Dunluce. “It stands on an insulated rock that rises one hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, the perpendicular sides of which appear as if forming 
‚part of the walls—while its base, by the continual action of the waves, has 
been formed into spacious and rather curious caverns, It is separated from 
the mainland by a chasm twenty feat brond, and one hundred feet deep—the 
only approach to it being by a kind of self-supported arch or wall about 


* + They mlgbt well call {he times that are past the Limes of he troubley”" mid our guide, and * ane sorrow 
bringe twa, an the saying Is—gentlo and simple—prient and minixter ahared the same füte. Why. you sen yon, 
—up there In the high rock, liko a apock from thir—it in called Ihe pri’ hole; well, when Ihe rehallion 
was over, a priont, who had becn stirring enough Hnuppose, Ihl binnelf ia the holcs and euren aud places about 
tbenhore, thinking chat in time the troublon world quenich, and he might esespe, but the voldiens umcked hin ; 
und at last thoy funnd him, ar mthor auw him, and ealled to him to wurrender, and ho rofined ; and, standing 
in ihe gap af the eare—the dark spot that you're Tooking at now—bhe told ihom that IF ihoy stirred x foot ncaror 
to hin he would Jump into iho waver shas woro boiling below from where he atocd ; hat they did vor belicre 
be had that eournge. Sa they kept an at their il-worda, and at Inst rushed at him—he va gone—wiih one 
apring be darted inte the waters, and wur won no more.” 
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eighteen inches wide, below which the foaming wave dashes with considerable 
violence, even in calm weather. Across this narrow and dangerous footway 
the adventurous tourist must pass, if disposed to examine this interesting ruin, 
which forms one of the most pieturesque and commanding objects along the 
whole line of coast. It is built of columnar basalt, in many instances so 
placed as to show their polygonal sections. The castle on the rock contained 
a small court-yard, and several apartments of considerable dimensions.” 

The history of the Mc Donnels is closely connected with this ruin—for 
Dunluce was the earliest seat of the family ; and that history is eo full ofstrange 
matter as to be akin to romance. A collection of anecdotes illustrative of 
their career would fill a volume. Ourlimits are, however, exhausted ; and 
we are once again reminded of the many subjects upon which we must treat 
before our task is finished. 
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En 


Tate inland county of Fermanagh, in the province of Ulster, is bounded on 
the north by the countics of Tyrone and Donegal, on the east by Eyrone and 
Monaghan, on the south by Uavan, and on the west by Donegal and Leitrim, 
It comprises, according to the Orduance Survey, un areu of 450,538 ucres; of 
which 820,599 are eultivated, 46,755 are covered by water, and the remainder 
are unprofitable mountain and bog. In 1821, the population amounted to 
130,997, and in 1831, to 149,855 *. 

The county is divided into eight baronies—those of Clonkelly, Coole, 


® The roturnn, ncronding 10. he census of 1041, hare no! yet boctı Leid before the public. The delay in 
Ässulung iheu Vas orisen in enuscquenee of a very wine and jur deterulnaulon (0 reuder iheim aceumte—as 
mecurate, inleei, as Uhey can powlble be made. And, wo beliors, so akilfully has Ihe machinery been 
armnged, both in Aheir collection and aubseguent eorrection, Ahat these return will be found wortiy of 
perfect rellanee, It ie understwod, however, ühat ie Increase in the population uf Ireland, taken im the 
Aggregate, has not excceded five per eent. beyond Ihe cennun of 1601; & very small Inereuse compared with 
he inerense ot 1831 ovar ARZI. Mut ıhis fact ie neesunten for 60 he ground Ahas ie wenns of 1831 was 
wory jücomeot j diak ib war not in reality anyılüng like a0 large as it mus feprenented 10 du, Thia eril 
arose sur of übe Impolitie mode by wich It wıs ken. Pakt offleers mere employed in che serenil districts 
Uronglout Treland, who were remunomiol in proporlion 10 the nunbers entered om their Tata ; wo 
inuch, indeed, per bundred Aho untural eonsequence war a pronenen to exnggerulg, limulsted by a desto 
for pro; mul has beon aseertainedl ihul in several iustauces \le exaggeraulon was carried to such an extent 
us srvely 10 be erolited. Thecensus of 1841 was, as sur readers are aware, taken by the Tri Comatahulary, 
who had no inducomont to go beyanı the truth; and who were nubjected ta a eoutinua] serutlay by their 
oflcern. Ancther cmıse of Uie small Ineresse presentol by he late cersur I, undoubundly, the great Increane 
of omigratlon ; an evil Chat all continuos to a fearful extent, Penons who travel in Troland, and cannot aco 
für boneath Ihe wurfaco of thnge, will bo aatoniheil to ind, perpotunlly, large tracts of tturally ferlile, 
khaugb entirely unproduetivo, land, ram Ihe very barders of which whole familien, zble, beslkhy, and Indus» 
Arlonn, Nase emlgratod, To nok for wirt? Far dat wllch they leave at ihe very threnlulds of their 
‚osen homes, If the smigrant Is very fartnnate in the distant enlomal Jocality in which he settlen, hn may 
‚obialn Jand a» rich and ma easy of eulturo as that which he has left, and requiring no Zarger apa] to make 
is ll proflinble eropn; but, ar we know, In nine cinca out of ton; he gults Ihe goodto take pomeasion of he 
ad; and extabliahen himself Ina placo where the dificulticn are at leaıt four-fold greater than they were at 
home, and where ho, ar some one for Yin, must Jay out paunds before he can obtain Ihe means of esiatence, 
(uhen at home shüllinge would have producod Ihe same renult, It is folly 16 tallc of Lreland being orer- 
populsicd, wii Ita milious of acren of mountain and bog, apable of nupplying food for million of human 
beinge, weh maw fond only the grouse atıd ihm hare. 

Upon this subject, and in eferonce to iho latest cenmis alao, we hapo to have more minute information 
Infure wo have completed our wock, 


won. ın, “. 
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Glenawly, Knockinny, Lurg, Magheraboy, Magherastephana, and Tyrken- 
nedy. Its prineipal town is Enniskillen, a famous town for eenturies; and it 
is almost the only town of size or note that it contains ®, 

Although other parts of the county are highly interesting, from their 
historical associations, and exceedingly picturesque, we must endeayour to 
content our readers with a description of Enniskillen, the fine and beautiful 
Lough Erne,and the objects of importance in their immediate neighbourhood, 
We entered Fermanagh by way of Ballyshannon ; a bridge passes over the 
Erne river, which divides the county from that of Donegal ; and close to it 
is the far-famed Salmon-leap, confessedly the grandest in “ all Ireland.” The 
navigation of the river is here abruptly stoppod by this magnificent Fall, a full 
of ncarly twenty feet, which extends the whole breadth of the Erne, a longtlı 
of above 150 yards, The waters descend with astonishing rapidity ; and, as 
the cliff is almost perpendicular, the stream passes downward nearly unbroken, 
in one huge volume. Here and there a few shelving rocks receive it in its 
descent, and convert the rushing torrent into foam. The Basin, which forms 
the hend of Ballyshannon 'harbour, into which it fülls, is literally alive with 
salmon ; and it is scärcely eredible that the fih are able to spring up “the 
Leap,” and make their way into the comparatiyely placid lake. Yet, at the 
usual sonson of their yoyaging, they may be counted by thousands, overcoming 
the 6 great natural to their passage. "This, although the most extensive, 
DO Lough Erme and the sea; thexe are, we believe, 
four otliers; one of them—and it is Ihe most geaceful we have ever seen—is 
ncat the p pretty little village of Balleek, about four miles from Ballyshannon. 

en beauty-of the scenery may be snid to commence ; the road to 
Enniskillen, a distance of eighteon miles, runs the whole way along the 
southern "border ode like ni the left; and to the right, 


® Fermanagh, wos one wi ib ai couden ielles m be faoas uchete of Jane die Fint for he 
** Plantatlon of Ulstar.” Ascomliog 10.1he. arrngement therein made, "the eounty is suppancıl to have 
sonsisted of 1070 tatos of ihirty neren euch, bexiden. forty-sin-inlands grent and small 5’ of ho, twe 
hundrod and twolve tates wero asigucil 10 the churcl, and Abe remainder to be Feoich and upliah vetilers, 
“A porıdon, conslting of three hundred und ninety tutes, was given 1a Mac Guire; and the som 
of tho native Anbalitants, as In Ihe oflır four countien, were remove 10 waste lands in Conmaught and 
Munnter.! 

The couoty abowode in laken. Henee ii was called Fu Icnl, Foor-magl-eanagh, & die Countey of the 
Kaken” It was made ahire ground iu Abe LiUh of Elinabeth ; being ihen in a very umattlod ainte, and 
dividedl between two powerful erpis—the Mac Manusos and \he Mac Guiren, Is condition at ihat period ie 
Wustmici by an aneclote of « chieflain of ho last named clan. When the loril-deputy sent to Änforun hl 
that ho war about 6 send a sherif into his verritory, Mac Guire answered, that * her majesty's ofßcer would 
bo recovad; hut at tho mme Unme ho desired to know hie eric—the fine to be lmposod om hin murderen, 10 
andor that, (Ehe hopponed ta be alain by any. of his follomers, the amavı might be levicd un Ihe offender’s 
ehatichh,'" 
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almost into the town, the drive is under the shadow of lofty hills, richly eulti- 
vated and occasionally as richly planted. Between the road and the water, 
extends a remarkably fertile valley, thick with trees and underwood ; and 
beyond it stretches the long and narrow Lough with its multitude of islands. 
These islands are said to equal in number the days of the year*; they are 
very numerous; and of all sizes, frorn the small “ dot ” to the plain of many 
are. All ofthem are green, and most of them are very productive ; some 
are covered with “ fat herbage,” on which are feeding flocks of sheep ; others 
are miniature forests ; some appear so large as to look like profitable * estates ;” 
others soem so small that a giant’s hand might cover them. Along the whole 
‚of the route, 
the opposite 
shore is kept 
in view — 
for the lake 
has in no 
partagreater 
breadth than 
nine miles— 
and is so 
wide only in 
ome vicinity 
—the neigh- 
bourhood of « 
Tully Castle, on the southern bank, From this ancient castle, which stands 

upon a promontory that juts out into the lake, the prospoct is extensive and 








The largest of ihe Islands Is Inlsmare, contalning nine taten and a half of old plantation inensure, 
Bally-Mac-Manus, now called Bell-islo, eontaining two large taten mach improved by Sir Ralph Gore ı 
Killygowen, Banls-Granny, Disb-Ranis, Ennis-Lisg, Ennis M'Knock, Clvan-Encis, Enniekeen, Bnnlı 
M'Salot, and Dabha,” A writer in * The Dublin Penny Journal" thus reform to the interesting and be 
ful arone —" We cannat eonoelvs any eirenmsianoe that better Illustrates iho truth of the general principle 
that, as Bhakaposro espresscs il, “what we have wo prize notat Its worth,‘ dhan the fict ihat Lough Kme— 
the admlration and delisht of si most extensive and beantifully dirersifled ahoet of water in 
Ireland —is scarrely known us an objeet of Interoit and beauty 10 the pooplo of Ireland: generslly, and Is 
mroly or never sialtad Dy chem for pleamure. It ie imo Ihat the nobility und gentry who reside upon Ita 
whoros or in ıhehr vicinity, wre not deficent im # fe ‚of pride in their eharming loeality, and even honat is 
‚soperloriey of beauty 10 Iho far-fumen Lakes of Killarney; yet ul vers reoondly Ahle adınlration war almonı 
‚exehwively eonfined 10 themselver, and Ihe bennties of Lough Eime were an Hitlo known to Une people of“ 
Ireland generally as those of he Taken anıl highlands of Connemarn. Mut Lough Erne will not be thus 
moglectel or unapprecintel mach longer. Its beautioe have heon dincorenod and been eulogiscd hy strungerm, 
who have mupht us to set a Juster walue on the landscape bonurios which Prorktence has beuniifally given to 
our eoantry and it will voon Isa reproach 10 us to be nnfamiliar wich thom.’* 
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inconceivably beautiful*. In its general character, as exhibited in its ruins, 
Tully Castle appears to have been a fortified residence of the usual class 
erecteil by the first Scottish settlers in the country—a keep or castle turreted 
at the angles, and surrounded by a bawn or outer wall, enclosing a court- 
yard. It is thus deseribed by Pynnar in 1618. “Sir John Hume hath two 
thousand acres called Carrynroe. Upon this proportion there is a bawne of 
lime and stone, an hundred foot square, fourteen feet high, having four 
#lankers for the defenee, There is also a fair strong castle fifty feet long and 
twenty-one feet broad. He hatlı made a village near unto the bawne, in 
which is dwelling twenty-four families.” 

The ruins of another ancient castle—the Castle of Monea—which possessas 
the same general characteristics, stands a few miles to the south-east of Tully. 
Both afford good 
examplesoftheclass 
of eastellated resi- 
dence», ** ereotedon 
the grent plantation 
of Ulster;” when 
“every undertaker 
of te greatest pro= 
‚portion of two thou- 
sand acres shall, 
within two years 
after the date of his 
letters patent, build 
thereupon a castle, with a strong court or bawn about it; and every under- 
taker of the second or middle propertion of filteen hundred acres shall, within 
the same time, build a stone or brick house thereupon, with a strong court 








= Tally Castle wos founded by Sir John Hume, wlıo received an ample grunt of Jand at the setilement of 
Ulster. I romainad wiih hie male denendants until {ho yoar 1731, when it passed Uhrougl the female Tine 
inte the possension of ihe Loflar family. Ti is nam the property of ihe Marquis of Kly, wi han a beautiful 
sens—Ely Lodge—in the Inmedliate neiglibaurhood. The eastle wis destroyed during Ihe relelllon of IGAL; 
und was never anorwanls robuilt. At ihat torriblo period, "it became Ale tefuge of a comidemble muunber 
of the English and Seoitich setilern in ıhe eountry. The Aiseontented Irish of the esunty haring, homever, 
eollertei theumelves together under the command of Rory, the hruther of Ihe Lori Maguire, they procgedert 
in Wbocustle on the th cf Dreomber. and having commanded ihe Lady Home and the other persons within 
Ihe ot m promise of quarter for their lives, protoelion for Ihreir goscht, 
‚wen or Ennhkillen, mu dhey wiglıt chone, Wirh 
Ay belonging to her faily, the whole fihe 
au it ie anid, aiehy wornen and ehiliren, were 
inhmanly unsmered, when also the ealo was 












persons who had »o surendered, amounting to Gwen men, 
om the following day sripped and depeived of their uud, 
piloged, burnt, and Ic in runs." 
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or bawn about it. And every undertaker of the least propartion of one 
thousand acres shall, within the same time, make thereupon a strong court or 
bawn at lenst; and all the snid undertakers shall cause their tenants to build 
houses for themselves and their families, ncar the principal castle, house, or 
bawn, for their mutual defence or strength,” &c, 

It is, however, to the grace and grandeur of Nature that we desire to 
direct the attention of our readers, "Travel where they will, in this singularly 
beautiful neighbourhood, lovers of the pieturesque will have rare treats at 
every step. It is impossible to exaggerate in deseribing the surpassing love- 
liness of ihe whole locality. How many thousands there are, who, if just 
idoas could be conveyed to them of its attractions, would make their annual 
tour hither, instead of “ up the hackneyed and * soddened’ Rhine”—infinitely 
less rich in natural graces, far inferior in the studies of character it yields, and 
much less abundant in all enjoyınents that cam recompense the traveller! 





Nothing in Great Britain—perhaps, nothing in Europe—can surpass in beauty 
the view along the whole of the road that leads into the town of Enniskillen, 
along the banks of the upper Lough Erne*. 


® Lough Erno is said to have bean  mirsculously formeh,”" Is was formerly a spring well, and "the 
Nuhabitants being Informed by heir Druide ur philonopbers Uıal ihe well would overflow ihe emniay to the 
Nortls Sen, for che prevencdow of Is they caused ıhe well to de Inclased In n strong wall, and covered with 
& door, having a Jack and kay, nignifing na danger while Khe door war serureid ; but an unforlunate woman 
as by them entme more mschlef. 10 mankind) opening Ihe door for water, hewrd her. ehild ery, and running 
to bin vllof, forgot 10 secure the well, and ere she eould return, she wlih her house and fumily were drowned, 
and many houses mare betwixt Ahat and Ballyshunpon, sud so eontinuer u Louglı unto Ahis day.” A similar 
org in related of aevor] other rich luben Is would have more ho appeamnco of reality,” wiiter u 
‚gonteibutor 10 he Dublin Juuruah, AL it had been old of Lough Gamna—ur tie Lake of she Calf—in ihe 
wanty of Kangford, which Is Ihe true soume of Ihe siner Eine, of which Lough Erne Is Aut an expanılon,. 
At Laugh Can, however, Ihay tell n different story, wir. Kst it was formel by m enif, whleh, omerging 
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The town of Enniskillen, independenty of its pieturesque and highly 
advantageous situation, on an island between the two lakes, ranks among the“ 
most interesting towns in the kingdom. It is long and narrow, but neat and 
clean ; and has a cheering aspect of prospority®. The public establishments 


from » well in bis Immediate viciluy, wüll called Tobur-Gawns, or ule Well of the Calt, war chased by its 
water u ho entered the sen at Ballyahannon.”” Th ospanıion of the Samıhlr ar Errs thus mirneulounly 
formel, Is no low than forty miles in extent, from Ite narth-went to Ita sonth-mat extremitien, beit Ihe 
Nengilı of ihe whole connty of Fermanagh, throngh which It forms a great natural canal. Lough Emo; 
howener, properly conslst of two Jaken, connected hy a deep and winding rat, of which Ihe northeru, or 
Howe, \smore than (wranty milen in length, and soron anda half miles in Its greatent breadth 5 and the aonthern, 
or upper, is twelye miles lang, by four and a half brond. Moih lalkes are richly stadded with lands, mostly 
wooded, and in umny places 50 Ahickly elustered togoiher a 10 present uhe appmarance of a countey accidentally 
Nooded ; bat these ilanda ars not so. numerans as they are stated to de by the old witer we hara above, 
quotod, or an populsziy belioved, ns necurnte Änvestigotion Ins meerininel that ıholr number is Tut one 
bundrod and ninety-vine, of which one hundrei and rin are stunied in be lower Ike, and ninety In Ihe 
upper. ut these are in uruth quite suffclent for pieturesguenens, and It may bo enily onceived that two 
aheota of water »o onriched, and endirelei by shares Anely undulating, 10.0 great exient Kelly wooded, and 
bucked on most poinin by mountain» of considernblo elevntion, must pomens the elowonte of benutz 0 a 
vermarkable degree; au \he fuct appcane 10 be, dba Whough be Killermey and other woonnin Iaken in 
Ireland possess more grandenr and sublimity of character, Lough Krme ia not surpaseit, or perhaps equalle 
by any for emquisite paatorel beauty. Perhapa, indend, wo might ndıl, that if fu were furtbar imprownd hy 
geieulturn! improwoments, At might justly elnim ıbo mak asigned 16 it Iy Mir Inglin. that. of" be ment 
beautiful Jake In che three Klagıoma *" 

= Thors are few manıfntaries of any kind in the town ; and the" Linon Hall’! has never bean use für 
ho pürposes wontomplated in Its ercetlom There in, however, a eomparatively sunll establiahment, tie 
fawe of which has gradually extended (0 very rewole places—we allude to the factory for eullers, eondueted 
by Mr, Richard Hurler. The kiven and rarars produerd by lim are un, by eompetent Judges, to he of far 
greater exenllenes than thoro manufsetured in any other town of Ihe kingdom; Uiey are suppliod to person 
amare of their value, in every part of the globe« 

We were much interested by obsersing the mumber of women and girls who were employed In Ennie- 
killen and its vieiniy, in the manufneture of atraw plait. The varions low gronnde in tho Immadiate nelgh« 
bourbood #f Loch Erne had been coniidernbly Mooded by heavy rinn, and afler wo eromed ihe brhlge 
we aa ie ac aclvely ewployed, either In temoving the bay (0 higher grounds, or beiuging It to tho maln« 
land, while he wornen watched Iheir elfbrts from their cottage doors, and plaited away nimhly, without ever 
Tonking st ıbeir own work, eseopt when it was necewmny to innert a freuh raw. ‚Pils of atraw were at Ale 
oo dryüng, or Iying in he blenchiag lag.” We wero attracted to one cottage in. particular by Iearing. 
same young soft vojees slnglng very sweeuly together ihe ttle agrieultural song, chaunted ar Infant school— 

= This in the way wo grind the corn.’! 

Inside Ihe door two girls and u bay were. ented on the floor, nat enenmbered will 
fecily clean ; the oungent, a bay, wa aplitting straw in a Hitle hand-machine, and be glals were plain 
woran behind war nuralng fwo fofınis, ano oonsidersbly older than te other, and Trading the Indusırfans 
hharmeny of tho little quite. Lake ihm ponple of the north, ahe did nat waste time in extra oisllity —'" May 
wo come in?” Ay, madam, and weloome—and cher’ n sen If yo ba (irel—lonee the tune new, Johm 
he Jay canna? be faahod wi" yor munle.'" = Johnny” did not like to leave ıhe tune ; nor did we wih he‘ 
Ahould, but his “ mither"" insited It war ** manners” eo 10 do, and at Inst he obeyed; still, however, atrik- 
ing his little foet an an a koop time to the tune that was ovidently paasing Ihronglı his hend." They'relight 
and gay wear for nummer,” aho aaid, “ and waren for winter wi’ a Dit lining, and 'devd a plcasant face under 
a neat wiraw bonmat Is not the uglient thing im he world to Jook at; In thinking Is rendior far the face 
a" oenth Ihe barımat to be plensant, Ahan the Tuce ıhnt muuhen it; for if the baims and mysol' wark our Angers 
intil che siram, we couldna” make above * tum,’ or tun and Ihreepenee the werk, and count Ik god wlıen we 
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are well condueted; tie County Jail, in particular, may be taken as a model 
of good management. But the jails throughout Ireland are all excellent in 
their arrangements; and they are, generally, the most stately and elegant of 
the publie structures; so grand, “ graccful,” and inviting are they in their 
exteriors, and so clcan and neat in their interiors, that a caustic observer 
remarked, “it would seem as if all the gentry of Ireland expected some day 
‚or other to be among their inmates.” In the Town-hall are still preserved the 
Banners carried by the Enniskilleners at the Battle of the Boyne; they are, 
however, sadly mutilated by time, and the hands of selfish persons, who have 
now and then clipped off pieces to keep as memorials. "The Enniskilleners 
are justly proud of the fame they obtained by their share in the triumpha of 
1689; they claim, equally with the Prontice-boys of Derry, the merit of 
having secured the erown of three kingdoms to William III. ; and beyond 
question the result of the contest was mainly owing to their enduring perse- 
verance and indomitable courage, In December 1688, Tyrconnel ordered 


elear eigbteonpenee.'? ** But murely,” wo observed, # you can do. very Isle wiih to babiee—yer one 
werns a nuro child, and you are paid for that." 

"= Ham, in trotb, paid for it poor Ina} pahd für I, by wine 1 pray may keop will ielf, if it only Ali 
over mo—diodts bieming! Ich na’ may ain, and yar I’s as ınuch inany heart, and suy gude man's heart, mn 
fie was born to my bosom. 

“STIL Gall yo how it wan—a young girl wied (0 come often from Ballyahannon fo buy the plait, which 
ahe'd take hun wirh her, and sew juto Lannets or han, and betimcn ahe’d bide hors, and Al sewed so neatly 
hat many wonld bay from ber in dis town ; and abe had the sweetent sınlle, and a palr of ihe Ainest eyen 1 
rer seo in a wonian’s hend, and indecd abe did not take over much pride In herself eithor—but Ye the ol 
atory agnli. Kal not see her foras good asix monthr, and when I dld, It waa In dbe gloamlag of dhe eren- 
ing, she stole,Tustend of epringiug Into (he house like a young deer. Wall, 1said uothlog beyant Lhe klndiy 
welcome, and where ha’ ye boen, until my husband went to-bod y and when he was gone, 1 drow up clan to 
hery and, * Pogeyy' Lauyn, * dhow me your marriuge line‘ Wall, ahe made no anawer, but sunk un har 
een, au hid her füco iu my laps mund eried. Oh, Uhen abe did feel ber alame, and ale so none to bes 
mother, and not all out sesenteon ! 

Her father Ind turned her away. ber own mother wis dend, and Ihe young wife in her place, hu no 
feeling for another wormau’s ebild, Tu was but a hut, but that hut was her homey and he ıhat deecived ber 
had Mod dbe ountey. Poor young thing, 1 didn’t know how to break it 0 10y husband, for be's m srict 
mau; but Eid, and he promised me he wonld let her bide; and I sum Ihe morn how he looked at his av 
il, and (forho iv a God-fenring good manı) he blossed them twico for once’ ho uncd, praying they might die 
innoonnt, rather than Ivo to. bring disgraco, — I had ouly been about a mond up after thin baby, when te 
poor young eraythur Look il ; and Ihreo or Tanz houra after her child was born, abe died + and schen my hus- 
hand eamo In for hie brunkfüst, and saw mo with iho two infante, ho grow angry, and be called it by a hard 
name, and T-eould not keep down the teura, and I asked him to lock at the corpno of the mother, who lookod 
ikea aloeping child henself; and at last I tock heart, and apoke up, for my heart warmed 1 che Inlıy— 
* There are two near neighbours that had brave bouncin’ twin, Inst month,‘ Lnays, “and ure not poorur 
than before thoy wers barn, and tho one I hara In dus a very liile one, only like half a child, and Tor this 
be the other half I nayn ; and indes it wan a bad mon ho npoke, (for he’s a God»feasing ua) he bi me 
50 1a the deril, and the eane night he knelt down and prageil for this one, tho cıme aa his own; and sure 1 
don't know any difer in dio love I bear the two bairan. 1’m as woll af for twins as may neighbourn.’” 

More war another apocimen of iho aflestlonate nature of an Ira heart! 


— 
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the provost of Enniskillen to provide quarters for two companies of foot; the 
inhabitants resolved upon refusing them admittance; but being vory few in 
number, they asked aid and advice from the neighbouring gentry, and received 
both. The Protestants of the distriets thronged into the town, and a strong 
arıny was soon raised, Gustavus Hamilton being eleeted governor ; the struggle 
commenced ®, and continued with almost invariable success, on the side of the 
Enniskilleners, until the close of the war, when the final defeat of the Irish 
forces near Newtown-Butler, “in all probability, was the cause of their 


raising the siege of Derry the day aftert." 





By far the most interesting of the islands that “gem the bosom of Lough 


= The spirit in wich Je wos eonduetad wa soon shown. The Tri foreen were eommanded hy the Lord 
Gulsoy—“ an infumour wretch (mys Oldmixon) who no Hile could hononr.” Hs first act indiented 
int hin opponents were to expect no quarter. Ho had taken prisoner Captain Dixy, eldent son of th Dean 
af Kilmare, whom he propouwd to exchange for "one Rrion Mac Conaghor Mac Guirs," an Irah affiver, = 
piisaner with the Ennlskilenens. Tho propoml wis nseapted ; Mac Gulro war dismiwed, bt Captain Diey 
win tried for Terying men by the Priuce of Orange's comminlon,” and executed, in breach of all fait ad 
honour. tin state on the anthorlty of a onntemporary writer—the Rev. Androw Hamilton—that "* Mac 
Guire went 10 Galmay and told him hat bis putting Captnin Dixy to death, after hie promins, under hie 
hand, to return him, would be x perpetunl stain to his honeur; and rather than be should do s0 hase m thing, 
praysd that he might bo rotumed m prisoner to Croi, and that Disy’s life wight be saved, for ho did nor 
deniro to purchann his freoom by #0 grent Injustion- Notwithstanding; the young gentleman was hanged 
oa Mr, Rumel' gn-post, at Relturbet." je ffirmn shat #"Mae Guire wur ao much dingunted nt thin 
action Uhat he reinen (0 Orom, Ahrow sp hie eommision, and would seree King Tamen no longer."" 

+ One of che most remarkable inchlents of the war is related is and other Uistorlann.  Galmoy 
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Erne,” is the island of Devenish, about two miles across the upper lake from 
the town of Fermanagh. It contains between seventy and eighty acres of 
remarkably fertile land—pasture for cattle—so fertile, indeed, that it is said 
never to have required manure. Here are the remains of several aneient 
churches and a round tower—to which we shall presently refer—eonsidered 
in its present restored state ‘to be the most perfect as well as the most 
beautiful in Ireland. "The religious establishment at Dovenish is said to have 
been founded by St. Laserian, called also St. Molaisse, who died in 568. It 
was repeatedly plundered by the Danes; and appears to have been re-founded 
4.0. 1180, It must, however, have been a ruin early in the serenteenth 
‚century ; Tor in a letter written by Sie John Davis, he says, “ From Monaghan 
we went the first night to the ruins of the Abbey of Clonays, where we 
camped; passing from thence through ways almost impassable for our 
earriages by reason of woods and bogs, we came the second night after to the 
south side of Lough Erne, and pitched our tents over against the Island of 
Devenish, a place being prepared for the holding of our sessions for 
Fermanagh in the ruins of an abbey there.” The grave-yard of the ancient 
‚church has long been regarded with peculiar veneration by the peasantry ; 
and the dead are brought from far off distances to be interred there—* to lay 
their bones among their own people ;”" the attendant mourners embarking in 
boats at a small promontory on the north side, called Portora—the Port of 
Lamentation. The lake is peculiarly liable to sudden and dangerous squalls. 
A eircumstance was related to us by a gentleman who was an eye-witness of 
the sad scene, and who furnished us with the following particulars;—upon 
the aceuracy of which the resder may depend, 

“ Bury me, mother dear,” murmured Edward Doran, “in the holy Island 
of Devenish. I’ve been a free rover upon land and sen, for manya year, and 
often when rocking in the shrouds, or half asleep in my hammock, I’ve seen 
the tower and its churchyard, and the quiet graves where the sun shone 
sweetly. Mother, darlin*, you will bury me in Devenish Island.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear, sure it’s my own heart’s wish,” replied the mournful 
haring drswn Col. Creichtan, the Ciovernor of Crom, to “at Änterriew un the public fithy'” caused hin to 
be arrented for refusing 1a deliser up hie emtlo, and would have actually put him vo death, had not to Lord 
Mountenahel, enraged #1 ıho perfilr, ronoverd him by foren, and eondustei him anfe 10 the gates of his fortrem, 
© Wäich Instance of justico and houour,* weites Harrin, “ did not lose ite vewardı” Bike Lordahig's life war 
saveil In the hotiest part of m subsequent haitle, he was condueted to Ennbkillen, und therw allowed the 
liberty ofxhe 1owa "upon parole’” After some Lime, Aiding but little prospeet of runsom or exchange, hs 
fully oansed a numonr to be sprend ha be Intended 10 encape, * whsreupen he ws put under « guard, und 
20 released from his parole.” Thus eireumstanced, he Wok advantıge of ibe entlient opportunity of quittäng 
the town, and würeeoded in making hie way tn France, where he was wied by. Court of Honour Lor Liesch uf 
hie parole ; but, upon explainiag all tho eirsunmstanoer, ho na honsurably acquitted. 

Wok HE. »» 
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mother—“ why not there among your own people where all belonging to you 
lie? Ies aholy place I know,and a beautiful, Staying so calm and quiet in 
the full part of the blue waters of Loch Erne; and you'll not be strange, 
or lying yer lone in the blessed Island of Devenish!” Before the widow. 
Doran had finished spenking, the young man had fallen asleep ; the mother 
knelt by his side, and while she prayed fervently to God for what she 
knew was impossible, she buried her face in the bed to stifle the sobs that 
arose from her breaking heart. In a few moments she recovered her self- 
possession, and looked earnestly upon the face of the dying man; it was 
white and ghastly, and the dark tint around the lips and eyes, gave a sure 
token that his race was nearly run. His long fair hair, damp and matted, 
hung upon his checks, and huge drops stood upon his forchend. While the 
poor woman gazed, his lips became parted by a feeble smile; and in a few 
moments he awoke, 

“ Mother,“ he said, “ you will all be soon with me there, —with your 
own Ned—you, and Ellen, and Mike, and all.” 

“Ah! Edward, honey,” replied the afflieted parent, * den’t set your 
heart on Ellen being there, ye’re not man and wife you know, though you're 
book-sworn, and ehe’e very young, dear; but I’Il be in Devenish, holy place 
that it is; for I must bide with your father, his grave and mine are one; and 
sure—God be praised for all his mercy,—I shall have nothing to keep me ont 
ofit when you're game.” 

A few words of deep love and thankfulness to the mother who had been 
unto him all that Irish mothers are, especially to their sons,—n tender 
message of love to the ‘ Ellen” of his heart and youth, who was on her way 
from Dublin to see him—an expression of faith and hope for the future— 
something muttered between life and death, as to Ellen, and all sleeping in 
Devenish,—and the mother was alone with her dead. The betrothed girl 
arrived about an hour after her lover had breathed his last, and more than 
usual interest was exeited by her gentle bearing, and deep sorrow, when 
she sat at the head of the coflin, and by the side of the parent, whose grief 
hardly surpassed her own. 

The boat was duly prepared to convey “ the funeral” from the mainland 
to the picturesque island in Loch Erne. It was a quiet “ grayish” day, heavy 
elouds bung low, bencath the canopy of henven, and the air had a cold breezy 
feel; there was, however,no swell upon the water, and neither wind nor rain, 
The coflin was laid across the boat, and was followed first by the mother, but 
all the cousinsand “ near friends,” made way for the poor weeping girl. One 
by one the people followed, silently at first, until the entire party who were 
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to accompany the corpse, fourteen in number, were arranged, as many as 
could be aecommodated sitting, while the others stood in the midst; then, 
when the boat was pushed, and so fairly launched upon the lake, they one 
and all commenced the wild keen, lamenting the death “of him of the fair 
hair and fairer heart, whose eyes were as blue as the sky he had looked at in 
many lands, —whose voice was the music his mother loved, —whose swift feet 
‚could not outrun death,—whose strong arm was but as a stern of Hlax in the 
grasp of the destroyer.” 

“Oh why—wlıy, why!” exclaimed the first keener—whose grizzled hair 
strenmed from beneath the red kerchief that was tied loosely under her chin, 
as she formed the centre of the standing group—and clapped her hands above 
her head each time she repeated “ why? why did you leaveus? When 
the colleen-das—the girl whose eyes are drowned with tears, and whose feet 
failed her through heart-sorrow, when she was coming from the great city 
where many wooed her stay—to twine her white arms round you, and make 
you bide till she was ready—rendy as willing to fly with you from all, but 
you alone—why did you not wait? Why—why—why?” 

And all in that funeral-boat repeated “ why—why—why?” And those 
on the mainland took up the melancholy chaunt, and echoed the sound 
to him who heard it not. Slowly the deeply-laden boat proceeded ; and the 
waters grew dark, and of a leaden’colour beneatli the shadow of the heavy 
elouds; and some on the island who were watching the progress of the fune- 
ral, said to cach other, * We shall have rain ;”and a few large heavy drops, 
tears as of naturc’s agony in one of her convulsions, pitted the still waters; 
and suddenly, in a moment, a squall of wind—a blast—fierce and strong, 
zushed over the boat. It was gone—engulfed—there was a frothing and & 
bubbling of the lake; and now a hend upraised—and now an arm; and the 
people on the mainland sent up great cries of agony and prayer; but: in an 
inconceivably short time all upon the lake was hushed, and a torrent of rain 
descended ; and then the sun burst forth, and shane above the surface of the 
deep, where fourteen living, and one already dead, had been engulfed— 
and while it shone brightly, as if upon a bridal, slowly was the coflin scen 
to zise, and foat—Hoat—on—on—on, upon the current, until it was landed 
elose to where its grare had been prepared in Devenish Island. And the 
old man who had dug the grave fell upon his knees, and erossing himself, 
deyoutly declared, “ that nothing could keep him from his people ;"—poor 
fellow! The dream of his denth-bed came but too true; for “ hismother, and 
Ellen, and Mike, and all—eleep with him in the holy ground of Devenish.” 

Wo have reforred to thg Round Tower of Devenish; as one, which al- 
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though now in a perfect state, has been restored ; but this restoration applies 
‚onlyito “the cap ;” the whole of the tower remaining as it was when erected ; 
who shall say how many centuries ago? Standing high above the surface of 
the lake, on the northern bank of the elevated island, it forms an attractive 
foature in the sconery from all parts around it; and at once conveys the idea 
‚of very romote antiquity ; this feeling increnses rather than diminishes, when 
we proceed to examine the ruins of the several saered edifices by which it is 
surrounded. 

A tree having taken root just at the point of the shaft, under the cone, 
inserted its fibres so forcibly in the masonry as gradually to loosen and 
displace the stones. For many years the downfull of this part of the building 
was foreseen ; but in 1834, during a high wind, it actually took place. The 
tree (an elder of considerable dimensions) was blown down, and carried 
with it several tons of stones, making a diagonal breach which left only two- 
thirds of the cone standing. The breach extended some little way down 
below the cone, and was on the south-enstern side of the building. Num- 
bers were lamenting the occurrence, anticipating that time would soon reduce 
the structure to a complete ruin ; and what was “ everybody’s work,” no per- 
son secmed «lisposed to enter upon. Fortunately, the Hon, and Rev. I. C. 
Maude, the Rector of the parish of Enniskillen, was not an indifferent looker 
on. He resolved upon the preservation of this interesting relie of antiquity ; 
and at once wrote eirculars to the bishop of the diocese, whose property the 
island then was, and to all tho leading gentry of the county; “apologising _ 
for interfering in such a matter, being only, asit were, a casual resident,” but 
stating he had done so from the fear that, while no exertion was made, the 
dilapidations would proceed to an extent that would preclude all reasonable 
hope of restoring the building. 

His call was responded to by almost every person of property in the 
vieinity ; and having received such encouragement, he advertised for con- 
tractors, Mr. Robert Rexter, of Enniskillen, was agreed with for £95; the 
manner in which he erected the scaffolding enabling him to make his 
proposal £45 under the next lowest offer. In the tower there are projecting 
stones, at certain distances, “apparently for the purpose of supporting some 
kind of Hooring or staircase.” At the top, just under the cone, there are four 
windows, each looking to different points of the compass, N. E.& W. The 
projecting stones he made use of to affix temporary floorings, eommunieating 
with each other by strong ladders. Out of the windows he projeeted four 
strong beams of timber, and on these he erccted the scaffolding; thereby 
saying all that would be otherwise necessary from the ground to the part of 
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the building which required repair. Competent judges agree in opinion that 
‚he executed the work in a most satisfactory manner—in the summer of the 
year 1335 —without any accident whatever having occurred, and making use 
‚of rery few new stones in the restoration. 

Captain Stothard, of the Royal Engineers, employed on the Ordnance 
Survey, happened to be in the neighbourhood when the accident occurred, 
and made several drawings of the carved works. From these drawings we 
have been kindly permitted to make a series of copies; and, as they are exceed- 
ingly curious, and possess great interest, it is meedless to apologise for laying 
the whole of them before our reuders. 
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"The heads and other ornaments formed the band or coping at the top of“ 
the tower, on which the cone, which crowned the pillar, stood. “Ihe heads 
were over each window, and the sculpture between, in irregular order, as 
exhibited above. They were found originally in this order, and were not 
carelessly and irregularly restored. Only one head and a very small part of 
the band was down before the restoration, and it was not found necessary to 
disturb the remainder of the band *. 

The height of the tower was sixty-seven feet to the coping, and the 
cone seventoen feet; the diameter fifteen feet at bottom, thirteen at the top. 
Ihe walls are built of hewn stone; laid as regularly as they could have 
been by the most accomplished architect of any age or country. In the 
interior the work is rough; and here the mortar has retained its great 
tenacity. 

‘We avail ourselves of this opportunity to supply information relative to 
the long-famed and fur-famed Round Towers of Ireland ; the peeuliarities of 
which we have had ocension to notice froquently, during the progress of our 
work}. In treating the subject we ahall necessarily occupy considerable 
space ; it is one, however, of great importance, and cannot be dismissed 
briely$. Although, formerly, very numerous, not more than about eighty- 
three towers at present remain; twenty in a perfect, and sixty-three 


* Some of iho advonstos of ıbe Christian theory, on looking at these carvings and aı (base In Cormuc'o 
ehapel in Cnsbel, and on the eorbel onen In Ihe interior of the Andmore tower, of mkich last we gure two 
specimens in vol. i. p. 279, would decum dns !bey argue a Christian period of erection. We.confem we cannot 
seo ihem Im the sine Might. Paming Dy, for che moment, all the other arguments ou ihe Round Tower 
question, aud looking only at uhie, we feel persusdel Ihst no other resomblance exiits between the dif- 
forent soulptures just mentioned, than that of iheir being all unnatural and grotenque ; » chameıer which may 
be applied 10 all ancient sculpturen (uot classic!) om ihe Gangen 10 Yucatanı, Tlie Devenisb ormamenis 
are eertaiuly unlike anylhing at olther Ardmore or Cnsbel. A question fully arking out of ıhis subject in 
when did grotsagun ornamenting enınmenon and orlginate. Ta it a peculiarity belonging only 16 Christian 
arebiteetutet Until Ahle be mihfhetorilg answercd, ihens sculpiures will aflord un very little help ho Khie 
inquirp. Bat into tbie subject wo «ball preseutly euter more minutely, and at some length. 

+ For the greater portion of tho Information hero condenacd, we ars indebted to I. Winde, Kat, et 
Cork, author of ** Historical und Deseriptive Notice" of ihat eity; a gntleman, who has aid us under 
voposted obligatlon, by kind and generwus asistance, concerning mbjecte to which he has devoteil much 
Niue and atsentlon, His vlows appear 10 us, Indeed, eoneluhre; he has divented his demila of all faneifuh 
einbellinhment ; has brought a olear mind 10 bear upon the matter z and rests his oplnione upon simple fsets— 
sich facts, at Jont, an are to bo obtalned, 

4 The subject has of late derired a new Importance rom recent rescarchen, the result of wblch has 
disclosci a use, which althongh previonaly aupected by one wrlter, was oever doemned probable by ihane who. 
had given it any attention, "That amongst oıler purposes thoy were sapalchrally ud is now fully entablühed 
by de succemive examinatlons of he towern of Ardınore, Clayne, Anipairick, Casheh, Roseres, Drumbo, 
Trumwery, Brechlis and Abernethyz at all which places human remalas, and {0 some ahells, jurtiches of 
charecal, aber, and ums, bare beon Bund. Yet a question, whether ihese diseoverien Indionie Pagan or 
Chrätian vopulture, Ins arisen ; and thus, instead of aljusting, they only secın further to eubreil the subject. 
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in a state of decay®, The former vary in height from one hundred and thirty 
to serenty fect, and are divided into several stories. Their general diameter 
is between eight and fifteen feet. The door, with but four known exceptions 
—Scattery, Clonmacnois, Aghaviller, and Down Tower (the latter now no 
more)—is placed at a height from the ground varying from six to fifteen feet. 
In some instances it is arched, in others a plain oblong. Its position varies, 
and seems to have been of no consequence. Each floor, exclusive of the 
basement and the attic, islit by a single window; that at the entrance receives 

= The Map of Terland Imued by lo * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge,’* enumeraien 118, 
The ist 4, hownrer, vreondingly incarmıet. We have revimd it with na Änconsiderable care, and believe 
be existing * Round Towere” way now be given as follows — 


Pu perfech with oonlcal oap—np- nearly perfect-A imperfort—a. 
wi remmnkuhle variety in Ihe con 
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light by the door, and the upper story, (with the excoption of two 
the county Kilkenny, which have six each,) is lit by four windows, which 
face the cardinal points, The whole structure is roofed by a conical arch of 
mason-work. There are but few instances of variance between the genuinely 
ancient towers, and these are to be found only in Kinnengh, Ardmore, Dysart, 
and Devenish; we reject ns spurious the towers of Killossy, Kevinis 
Kitchen, and Scerkieran. Kinneagh is hexagonal at base and rotund 
above. Ardmore has three external belts, Dysart one, and Devenish is, 
as we have shown, seulptured below the roof, Cloyne and Kildare hare 
received, in modern renoyation, crenellated battlements, and, at present, Üloyne, 
‚Ardmore, and Clondalkin possess floors. Cloyne and Castle-Dermot are also 
now used as belfries ®. 

Their origin and use have formed a subject of greatly perplexed inquiry ; 


* The bullding of iho Round Tower, a will be Imagined, in a fortile theme for logenda ; the mark. 
‚gonoral one is that each was bullt In one ulght. We have elsowhero reondod some of the wlngular stories 
atill eurrent amang the poaantry. The great architert of old timen ie, however, stylad the Goban Sue, A. 
weiter in the Dublin Peciny Journal has proserved some # amosdoten ” of ihis *worthy.” One of Ahe mnonk 
wiriking concorne his having bon laried over to England so hulld a pulace fur a British prince, “This he 
undertook to do, and didı but the consummate kill of she artist had nenr)y cost Ilm bis life, for the prince, 
truck with iho matchlews benuty of the palace, was determined that It ahauld stand unrivalled on Ihe eurib, 
y putting the archltsct to dent, who alono was capalle of constructlag such another, after the momenk Ihe 
building rereived che Anishing touches of his akllful hand.” The Goban, however, had a daughterdin-law, of 
marwellous wiedem, nnd trustiog to her mgueity, * in an interview wich his msjosty, ho nöqueints his that 
ve buildiog was being completed ; and ıhat its beauty eseceded everything of the kind he had done before ; but 
dac Ikovuld uot De Anihel wiihout a cerwin instrument which he unfortunniely left at home, and he 
equested his royal permission to return for it. "The king would, by no mens, eonsent 16 \he Fohan Bserie 
departure ; bot anxlous to have (he olifiee completed, he was willing 16 send a Arusty memenger Into Ireland 
for bat instrument upon which the Anishing of Ihe royal edißes depended, The other assured hin mujonty 
that Ik was ofso much Importuneo chat he would not entrust It into he hands of the greatent of Ks majenty’ 
abjents. It was finally arranged that he King's oldest son should procced 10 Rath Gebas, and, upon prü- 
ducing his oredontisle to übe lady of Ihe cusile, receive the inswrument of which ahe had tie Kecping, and 
wbich the Goban Baer. named * Cur-awalghranouim.‘ Upan hin arıival ia Ireland, the young pringe pro- 
seedel to Fulß) his ermand 4 but the knowing wistress of Rath Goban, Juigiog ram Ihe tenor of Ihe mensage, 
and dho ambiguous espreisione euched under Ihe name of the preiended instrument, dhat her husband and 
father-in-law were Ihe victims of some decp treachery, abo bade hun welcore, inquiced closchy after herabsent 
friends, and vold Lim be should have the object of his mimlon when he had refreihed hlmself after he, 
Aatigves ofhls lung journey. Weguilei by the suavity of her wmanners and the wisdom af her words; Ihe prince, 
eomplicd wich her invitation 1 remain all might at Rath Goban. Bas, in the midıt of his neeurity, the 
someniies, fichful 10 he call of iheir wlstrein, had Ku bound iu chulus, and Iel 10 Uhe dungeon of ihe eastle. 
Thun ibe wisdorm of the Gohan Saer, and Ihe diserimination of his daughter, completely haffled the wieked 
denigns of ıho king, who received intimation that his son'a life would aurely atone for. the blood of Ihe archl- 
tects. He diammiwed them to thelr native eountry laden wlh splendid presenta; aud, on their aafe arrival ar. 
Ratlı Golan, the prince was restorad to liberiy.” “But the name of the Goban Suer,'" adda iho weiter, 
= ill live mhilo the Irlch race ahall rotain their vermasular tongie, or his maximsof wisdam are the oraclex 
of unlettered instruetlon, I hava mot lcurned the particular period at which he Mourlshedh, Anus eraditiom say, 
Alıst ho war nuperlor so all his sontermporarlon In cho arı of building ; evon ku chat dark age, wien u Hl 
communication exintod heiween countties not so romately situnted, Läs fano oxtended 10 distant Ianda.” 
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being claimed adversely for pagans and christians. Whilst upon these claims 
many have decided very dogmatically, it is not u little umusing to hear them 
—these decisions notwithstanding—avowing that an impenetrable veil still 
hangs over the subjeet—that, like the riddle of the Sphynx, an CEdipus is 
wanting to expound it. Believing, as we do, that the formidable-looking 
‚problem is one of rather easy solution, we are not consequently of those who 
deem its perplexitios inexplicable: We balieve, in fact, in their heathen 
antiquity, and upon grounds which we shall presently submit to the reader. 

In 1830 the Royal Irish Academy proposed a prize for a satisfactory essay 
on the subject, and adjudicated on the claims of two writers, who delivered in 
essays advocating opposite opinions, by giving prizes to both. Mr. O'Brien, 
‚ane of the victors, afterwards published his views, which were on the heathen 
side of the question; whilst the work on the christian side, by Mr. Petrie, 
remains still unpublished. 

Before the close of the last century these structures had exeited but little 
attention, Neither Stanihurst, Usher, Ware, Colgan, O’Flaherty, Keating, 
nor the venerable Charles O’Connor, had bestowed the slightest notice on 
them: In the seventeenth century, Lynch, Walsh, and Molyneux alone 
reeognised their existenee, In speaking of them, however, they fell into such 
absurdities as people sometimes will who have no guide but their own crude 
fancies ; no record being at hand to aid them. 

The first of these, Lynch, aseribed their erection to the Danes, a people 
who left no similar strueture either in their own country or in any of their 
many conquests in Britain, Normandy, or Sicily. Indeed, they possessed no 
dominion in Ireland beyond the walled towns of Dublin, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Cork, and Limerick, after they had become christianisod. 

Wright (Louthiana) adopted Lynch’s opinion, and adds that they were 
used as beacons, 

Smith, the county historian, has left on record opinions of rather a 
eonflicting character. In one of his works he calls them Penitentiaries, in 
another Beifries. An Irish MS., seen by no’ other writer, and afterwards 
discredited by himself, led him to adopt the first view. The remaining jeists 
‚of two upper floors of Ardmare Tower, which he mistook for benms to support 
belle, induced him to adopt the second opinion. 

Doctor Campbell and Sir R. Colt Hoare adhered to the Penitentiary 
system, and assigned their era to the ninth century. 

Harris, the author of a History of the County Down, thought they were 
Auchorite Towers. 

O’Halloran, the Irish historian, and Dr. Milner, adopted the sıme opinion, 
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the latter conjeeturing that they were built within a century or two after the 
‚conversion of the island, and that they were copied from the columns of the 
Eastern Anchorites (Stylites). Dr. Lanigan has, however, well and satisfacto- 
rily disposed of Milner’s views. 

The Reverend E. Ledwich advocates their Danish origin, the most absurd 
of all the theories that have been adventured upon. For this, he stoops to 
misrepresenting his favourite Cambrensis, who, however, so far from asserting 
that they were of Ostmanie construction, affırma their Irish origin in the words 
* more patrie.”” Elsewhere this inconsistent antiquary endeavours to prove 
that Cambrensis saw the Jrish in the act of building them. 

Morres (** Origin of the Pillar Tower ”) conjectured that they were reposi- 
taries for church utensils, and built, between the fifth and serenth centuries, 
by monks and pilgrims from Greece and Rome, who accompanied the first 
missionaries. But as neither Greece nor Rome possessed any similar 
structures, where, we should ask, did they find the prototype ? He says 
their architeetural style is * Greck and Roman, strongly partieipsting of the 
‚Gothic character, the link that combines these orders.” Gothic in the fifik 
century, and a connecting link too between Greek and Roman architecture ! 

Mr. Potrie, as far as we can learn of his Essay, rogards them as belfries, 
and agrees in some measure with the opinion of Morres, that they were repo- 
sitaries for valuables belonging to the adjacent churches and monasteries. 

Mr. Gough, (in Archwologia,) thought they were christian minarets, used 
before the introduction of bells to call the people to prayer. 

Shea (Hist. Cathedral of Kilkenny) thinks they were monuments comme- 
morating the prineipal founders of christianity in Ireland, and at the same 
time symbolical of the doctrine of immortality. 

Mr. William Willes, of Cork, a member of the South Munster Antiquarian 
Society, und a gentleman who has given this subject much consideration, 
supposes them to have been episcopal indexes, that is, erected to point out 
enthedral churches. But, if so, where were the indexes of Lismore, Ferns, 
Emly, Cong, Clonfert, Ross, &c.; or why build’them on sites non-episcopal, 
as at Rum Island, Trummery, Dysert, Ardpatrick, Brigown, or Kennengh ? 

Another learned member of the same society, who, in a communication 
published in the Archwolagist, subscribes himself * Quidam,” suggests 
that these buildings might have been used for celebrating the obsequies of 
deceased bishops and chieftains, as the word Zorr, a Tower, and Torar, a 
waking of the dead, would indicate. But there is more of imagination than 
probability in this conjecture. 

In this brief analysis of opinions, on the christian side, we have seen that 
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the leading theories are in favour of these structures having been either erected 
as Penitentiary and Anchorite vetreats, or as Belfries. But if for the former 
purpose, there was no necessity for raising them to so great an elevation, and 
‚of such materials; whilst the adjoining churches were low and small and many 
of them of timber. It is true that Anchoritism did greatly prevail in early 
Ireland, but the reeluse selected far humbler retreats than lofty towers, We 
haye still near many of our older churches small cells, which served them as 
hermitages, as at Ardfert, Scattery, and Glendalough, The cell of Declan at 
‚Ardmorc—his residence in life, his grave in death, still subsists and is called 
the Bonachan. "Ihe cell of Marianus Scotus was a similar lowly building, 
Saint Bernard mentions that Saint Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, in the 
twelfth century, applied in his youth for instruction to a solitary named 
‚Imarus, who was shut up in a cell near the cathedral of that eity. Belonging 
to Lismore church was an Anchorite whose lands were not inconsiderable ; 
(Smith’s Waterford) yet at Lismore there was no round tower. But although 
the towers were assuredly not erected for the reception of Anchorites, yet in 
after ages some few of them may have been used by these people for their 
penitential abodes, Such was the case with the Zuraghan Ancoire (the Fire 
Tower of the Anchorite) on Holy Island, in the Shannon. The name refers 
at once to its original pagan and subsequent christian usc. Harris mentions 
the tradition that an Anchorite lived at the top of the tower of Drumlahan, in 
Cavan, which on that account retained the name of Cloich-Ancoire, or the 
stone building of the Anchorite. 

Belfries.—Probability is not in fayour of their having been originally 
raised for this purpose ; their form, as well as their separation and distance from. 
the chureh, being so unlike to the belfries ofall other countries, As at periods 
long subsequent to their foundation, in some few instances, they may have 
been availed of by hermits, so in others a bell may have been suspended ; this 
has been the case at Oloyne for the last 150 years, and at Castledermot. In 
the Irislı Annals, after the introduction of belfries into Ireland at the close of 
the ninth century, we have frequent notices of the Oloichteach or Campanile, 
It is expressiy distinguished from the Turaghan or Fidneimhedh., The 
Cloichteach or Clochier seems to have been generally of timber, as mention 
occurs of some of them having been consumed by fire. These buildings so 
recorded, aro placod in localities where no round tower appears to have ever 
been; as at Slane, Clonard, Emly, Telcha, &. We havo still subsisting two 
specimens of the Cloichtcach at Cashel—the carliest structures of tho kind 
probably in Ireland; they stand at either side, and form part of Cormac's 
chapel, a structure of the ninth century; are square, and built with well 
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eut stones. A round tower of very different stone and architecture, built 
in layers not horizontal, stands several yards north of these structures. 
If its purpose had been that of a belfry, there was scarcely any necessity for 
building the two towers just mentioned. A similar instanoe of a round tower 
mear a square steeple occurs at Swords, and 
at Devenish. We have, adjoining several other 
towers, old churches with heil gables; as at 
Donaghmore, Kilieullen, Tulloherin, Kilree, 
Fertagh, &e. Those would not have been 
thought necessary if the round tower had been 
a belfry. 

Their situation next to churches, (keeping 
out of view, however, their severance and iso- 
lation from them,) it is which has mainly 
led into the error of supposing that they were 
the works of Christian Ecelesiastis. But as 
remarked by Mr. Weld, “it might be stated ” 
conversely, perhaps with as much propriety, that the churches were built 
eontiguous to the towers;” and he illustrates this by the well-known dis- 
position manifested by the early christian missionaries to accommodate their 
worship to that oftheir pagan prosclytes; amongst many evidences of which 
was the eager appropriation of heathen temples and places consccrated to 
their gods, to christian uses. 

But to us an insuperable dificulty in the Christian theory, lies in the 
consideration as to the source whence the supposed Christian founders derived 
this peculiar style of building—where they found a prototype. They are 
unlike any structure in use by the Christian clergy of any other country, und 
it will searcely be eontended that it was a spontaneous growth or invention 
peculiar to the Irish missionaries. Again, if they were structures appertain- 
ing to the Irish church, is it not more than surprising that none of the many 
Irish missionaries who crowded into Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, 
where thoy built churches and monasteries, ever thought of erecting round 
towers in any land oftheir missionary labours? Neither Columba nor Adam- 
nan built any in Iona, nor did Aedan, Finian, nor Colman, who successively 
governed as bishops at Lindisfarne. We find none at: Glastonbury, an eccle- 
siastical colony of Irishmen. Fridolin, who founded so many. churches, at 
Poitiers, Strasburg, &e., built no tower, neither did Fingen at Metz, nor 
Gerard at Toul, nor Gallus at Saint Gall's, nor Marianus at Ratisbon. Nor,on 
the other hand, at a time when the pious and the loarned flocked in crowds 
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to the Irish shores ; when it was usual ta say of a leammed man who was missing 
on the Continent, “ Amandatus est ad diseiplinam in Hibernia,” did any 
ofthese pilgrims—and many of them were royal, and noble, 
and religious foundexs, caught by the mania for tower-build- 
ing then said to be prevälent in Ireland—import the idea into 
his own country, and there rerercot a structure so admired in 
the änsula sanctorum et doctorum ; neither Gildas, Dunstan, 
Saint Cuthbert, Saint David, nor Alfred, thought of building 
one in England. We have, it is true, a solitary round 
tower head.as a pinnacle on Saint Peter's at Oxford, and 
a triangular-headed window, as in the Court of Requests at West- 
minster ; but beyond those we have few other efforts at copying even 
portions of the details of so striking and prevalent a form seen and 
wondered at by so many Alumni and visiters from the Sister Island. 
In France, Belgium, Germany, &c., the case is the same. 

‚Added to their vieinity to churches, Sir F—— 
R.C. Hoare and others insist upon the pre- 
sence of Christian emblems on the doorways 
of Donnghmore, Antrim, and Brechin Towers - 
(that is, in three instances amongst sixty- 
three of these buildings!) as conclusive evi- 
dence as to the whole. Nevertheless, this is 
buta small number to decide such a question, 
when besides it is contradieted by the gene- 
ric name of the towers, so redolent of igni- Fr 
‚solism—by their oriental character and similarity, their antique Pelasgie archi- 
teetural features, and the finding within them 
remains of unquestionable pagan sepulture, 
And after all, two of these boasted instances 
‚of Christian decoration are of mare than 
doubtful authority. “Che Donaghmore sculp- 
tures, Miss Benuford (Trans, R. I. Acad.) 
has satisfuctorily shown to be comparatively 
modern ; and with regard to Brechin, as the 
sculptured stones form part of a wall which 
eloses up the original door, the present door 
being. confessedly of u later date, we are 
eoerced either to admit. that, Brechin Tower 
was originally built without a door at all, or that the sculptures now 
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ormamenting the space which it once occupied, are the addition of a more 
recent age. Wheiher the cross on the Antrim door may not have been 
the work of pious medieval Christians, is a matter for conjeeture. It is 
certain that the early Ecclesiastics, in appropriating to themselves the okl pagan 
places of worship overywhere, took care, very generally, to impose emblems.of 
their religion on the converted structures. Thus, in the Saracenie mosques 
of Sieily, now used as churches, we find Christian devices set up beside 
Arabic sentences from the Koran. The Pantheon at Rome, originally a 
Mithratie temple, has been similarly Christianized ; wity, then, may we not 
assume that the Mithratic temples of Antrim, Donaghmore, &e., received a 
similar care from the successors of the old Sabian priests. 

A strong presumptive evidence against the Ohristianity oftbe towers Kes in 
the total silence of all Irish hagiography with respect to them. It is natural 
10 believe that had any one of them been constructed by saint or bishop, we 
should find some record of the fact amongst the “ Acta Sanctorum.” Smith, 
undoubtodly, (Hist. Cork) pretends that the Munster annals record the building 
ofthe Tower of Kinneagh in 1015. His extract states that the army of Kian 
passing ncar that Town, then being built by Saint Mocholmog, drank up the 
milk ofthe workmen; but the original docs not warrant his reading. The 
passage has it “ Dolodar baine na saor bhi togbail TesroLn. Mocholmog," i. €. 
“They drank the milk of the workmen who were building the Crvren of 
Mocholmog.” 

Indeed, so far from the remains of our literature which have been hitherto 
examined «flording a testimony of the Christian origin of the towers, the 
reverse is the fact. The few notices obtained mention them under the name 
of Turaghan and Feidh nemedh, making, however, no record of theirerection, era, 
or use: some proof surely of their high antiquity. One of the earliest events of 
Trish history, the overthrow of the Firbolg power by the Danaans, is stated 
to have occurred at a place called, from the vicinity of towers, Muigh Tuireth 
na bh Fomorach (the plain ofthe Fomorian Tower). Tor inis (Tory Island) 
the Island of the Tower, is also noticed at a like early period, and so is the 
Tower of Zemur or Tara, &c. The annals of the four Masters, at 898, 
mention the Turaghan Angeoire, the Fire Tower of the Anchorite, at Innis- 
‚eniltre, or Holy Island, already mentioned. "The Ulster annals at 996 say that 
lightning destroyed Armagh, sparing neither the infirmaries, the cathedral, 
the Erdam, nor the Fedneamead, ‘Ihe same has Tigernach at that year, 
except for Zrdam he substitutes Cloichteuch (a belfty). Of the erection of 
churches we have abundant mention in these annals, whilst of the towers we 
have only those just given, and comparing the magnitude and importance ofthe 
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respective buildings, we may reasonably suppose that, did these towers apper- 
tain to the same era with the churches, the annals would not have been so 
silent regarding them—a further evidence in our estimation of their extreme 
antiguity. 

The traditional and legendary notices are equally in favour of our view. 
Cambrensis relatos a tradition of an ancient city which had been, ages pre- 
viously, buried benenth the waters of Lough Nengh; and states that the 
fishermen in serene weather were wont to point, in passing, to the round 
towers “in the waves beneath them shining.” The bardic history supports 
this antique tradition, by affirming that Lough Neagh buxst forth suddenly in 
the reign of Lugad Lamh dearg, or about the year 586 1.0, Popular report 
at the present day relates that these towers were universally built in one night 
by some holy man or other. This legend curiously enough corresponds with 
that provalent in India concerning the cavern tomples of Elephanta, Salsette, 
Ellora, &c., and in Mexico, regarding the mysterious cities of Palenque and 
Copan. The vornncular name still used, Cilleagh or Goleagh, is a compound 
‚of two sacred words, meaning fire and the divinity. Its root scems to be the 
‚same as the Hindoo Coill, from Chalana to burn, and hence probably our Irish 
Cill,now applied to achurch, Conpled with the ancient names of Turaghan or 
Aidline (the Tower of Fire, or the Fire of Ihe Circle, i. e. the sun), and Fidh 
neimedh a gnomon or celestial index, as given in the annals ; nothing can be 
more indicative of the original paganism of the structures, But we see this 
reference to their connexion with sun-worship and the sacred fire still further 
borne out in the particular names ofseveral ofthem;; thus, Ayh-a-doe, the field of 
fire, Tegh-a-doe, the fire house, Ard-doe (the land in the vicinity of Ardmore 
Tower) the height of fire, Kennegh, the chief fire, Zueh, a fire, Fertagh, the 
sepulchral fire-tower. It was anciently called Fertagh na. Guara, or of the 
‚Cabiri, Ghebers, or Gaurs, i. e. fire-worshippers. At Rattoo, in Kerry, we hare 

a number of denominations of adjoin- 
ing lands pointing out their possession 

by these Gaurs. 
The worship of fire by the ancient 
% Irich is a fact suffeiently vouched by 
E =: imo Irish annals and Saints’ lives, as 
well as by existing practices on the 
evesof May, Midsummer, &e. Itsyota- 
ries were dividod into two sects, one 
which lighted the sacred fire in the open temple, as at Gall-ti-mor (the 
flame of the grent eircle), Gail-Baille (he Name of the community), &e.; 
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and the other which enelosed it in the Sun-Tuier (Tieraghan) or in 
low over-arched buildings, such as the Boens, the cells at Gall-erous, 
&c. The tower and low square temple were equally common to the Persians, 
with whom, as well as, indeed, with most of the other early pagan nations, 
fire or the sun formed a main object of adoration; In India the'presiding 
genius of fire is still named Agni, a name curiously corresponding. with 
that of the Irish tower, Tur-aghen or Aidkne, being pronounced ncarly as Ag. 
‚And the colamnar temples belonging to the ancient worship of that: element 
still subsist there. The similarity of name and design led Vallancey to 
recognise the almost identity of the western and ariental towers; and he it 
was who first announced the real origin and purpose of the former, so long 
involved in darkness. He has been followed by some of the ablest writers 
on Irish antiquities that have hitherto appeared ; by Webb, Weld, O'Conor, 
Lanigan, Dalton, O'Brien, Beauford, Moore, and Betham, who agree: in 
their adseription as sun temples; whilst O’Brien and Betham only hesitate in 
supposing that al! were ‚Jire temples. Their sepulchral purpose was only 
guessed at by O'Brien. Sir Willium Betham is cognizant of it by the dis- 
coveries recently made, 

Independently of language, the similarity of structure above alluded to 
would have supposed an identity of design, and offered ground for a reason- 
able presumption of analogous purpose. We know that the Indian towers 
were Mithratic, that is, consecrated to solar worship ; and therefore, and for 
the othor reasons mentioned, derived from language and similarity, we are 
soerced to consider those of Ireland as similar. 

We cannot here be expected to open up the question of early Irish 
eolonisation, but those acquainted with Irish and Asiatic antiquities, are well 
aware of the many analogies in language, religion, letters, architecture and 
usages, between Ireland and the cradle of mankind. The Cabirie religion has 
left vestiges in Ireland, by which a connexion between that country, through 
Chalden and Persia, with India, can be satisfactorily txaced. In the very 
form of the structures under consideration we perceive an evidence of this. 
Noarly all the Mithratie (f. «. the solar) temples were rofund, varying as they 
may in proportions and detail, from the Polygar Pagoda, to the Roman 
Pantheon. Hyde has givon a drawing of one ofthe Eastern structures, with 
its four upper windows cmitting volumes of smoke, Maurice (Indian Antig., 
vol. ii.) says that with the Bramins the Pyreia were round. 

Lord Valentia was particularly struck by the resemblance which he 
observed between two round towers at Bhaugulpore, in India, and those of 
Ireland. The doors were elevated ; there were four windows at top, and the 
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roofs were arched with stone. One ofthese towers is nearly that of Kennengh 
(Cork) reversed, the one being hexagonal at base, the Eastern tower at 





summit. In the silence of history, and tradition too, with respeet to the latter 
buildings, the similarity is farther carried out. All that is known of them 
is, that they belonged 16 the ancient religion. 

Pennant, spenking of the Polygars of India, says that they rotain the old 
religion ; and he describes their pagodas as buildings of a cylindricalor round- 
towor shape, with their tops either pointed or truncated, frequently orma- 
mented with a ball stuck on aspike, intended to represent the Sun —an emblem 
of the deity ofthe place. 

The fire temples of Sari, according to Hanway, are round, one hundred 
and twenty feet in height, and about thirty in diameter. 

Caneasus, the country of the ancient Tberians, whence our Scoto-Tberians of 
Ireland once issued, abounds in round-tower temples. Klaproth mentions 
alofty tower on the banks of the Terek, close to an Inguishan village, with 
a conical roof, and the door twelve feet above the level of the ground. 
‚Amongst the ruins of Damghan in Khorassan, is a tower of similar character. 
Franklin mentions some of the like towers he had seen in Mandukan. 

‚Amongst the ruins of ancient Babylon is the pile called AZ Kasr, or the 
Palace, which consists of a group of round-towers; this we merely notice in 
proof of the antiquity of buildings of a round-tower shape. A Macedonian 
coin, mentioned by Dr. Clarke, affords further evidence in confirmation. 
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Major Keppel has given a drawing of a tower which he saw near the Tigris, 
(in the ancient Babylonia) which, he correctly says, “ ahows the resemblance 
it bears to those ancient columns so common in Ireland.” Fire was ancientiy 
adored extensively in all this country. Lucian (de Dea Syria) informs us that 
the most solemn feast of the ancient Syrians was that of fire, celebrated at the 
vernal equinox, holden at Hierapolis, whither people focked from Arabia, 
Phenicia, and Babylonia to worship. 

The Giant’s Tower at Gozo (Malta) is a eircular building, of that branch of 
the Cyelopic style of architecture called the Polygonal. It is built oflarge 
masses of stone, and “ its history is lost in the mist of antiquity.” Human 
bones have been found about it. (Clarke’s “ Glimpses of the Old World.”) 

The round sepulchral towers of the ancient Etruscans, found at Cucamella, 
&c., form another very curious and interesting link in the chain which 
connects our towers with those of India. 

The Sardinian Nuragyi, of which there are several hundreds still standing, 
are of so essentially sepulchral a character, that in some parts of the island 
they are called “ Domu de Orcu,” or house of death. They are round, conical, 
generally about sixty feet in height, and of an antiquity so remote as to be 
attributed to Norax, the Iberian coloniser of the island, or to the Etruscans. 
Their characteristics partake so largely of those of our towers, that a writer 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review observes, “ there are, we believe, structures 
of a similar description in some parts of Ireland, which country is supposed 
also to have been colonised from Iberia.” Beneath them are passages and 
chambers, in some of which urns, fragments of terra-cotta, &c., have been 
found. 

The Tower of Allaior, in Minorca, bears a great similarity to the Sardinian 
Nuraggi ; with this difference, that in the former the passage to the summit 
winds on the outside, whilst in the Sardinian structure it is carried in the 
inside, through the thickness of the wall. 

Silius relates that a perpetual fire burned in the Temple of Hercules at 
Cadiz; and it is said that a fragment of a stone tower, built by Tyrian 
colonists, remained at that place. The Greeks called it the Pillar of 
Hercules. 

Diodorus, speaking of the Hyperborean Island and the worship of Apollo, 
mentions, in his description of the Sacred Grove, a singular temple, of 
round form, endowed with many gifts. The identity of this Hyperborean 
Island has been variously claimed ; and our Irish antiquaries amongst others 
have, on no slight grounds, assumed it to be Ireland. Whether the Round 
Temple be a tower, or an open circle of upright pillar stones, of course 
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there is no determining. The rotund form was certainly a füvourite with 
the ancient Irish. Their raths or dwellings, their cnirns, their tumuli, as 
well as temples, whether towers or circles of pillar stones, were of that 
figure. St. Evin, a writer of the 6th century, who wrote a life of Saint 
Patrick, mentions a predietion by a Druid of one who would come to 
Ireland, whose houses would be like those of the Romans, narrow and 
angular. * A striking evidence,” remarks a weiter in the Ordnance Survey 
of Templemore, that previously to the introduction of Christianity into the 
island no angular buildings were known. 

Language, and similarity in form and in purpose, are then, we contend, 
most satisfaetorily and powerfully in favour of their heathen origin, and from 
what has preceded we can have little hesitation in assuming that most, 
perhaps all, were at once temples ofthe Sun, depositaries of the sacred fire, 
indexes to denote the solstices, equinoxes, and motions ofthe henvenly bodies, 
und Gnomons, by which the shadow of that Sun, (of which they were the 
templos,) indicated the Zathas, or sensons of the year. From their summits 
also the people were summoned, by the sound of trumpets or horns, to 
worship; and in this respect they served the purpose of minarets. Added to 
these various uses, many of them were also sepulchral, like the Egyptian 
pyramids, which were Sun-templos, as well as burial places. "The Irish, like 
other ancient heathen nations, buried their dead within the precincts of their 
most hallowed fanes; human remains haye been found interred within the 
Druidical circle, and beneath the Cromleach. 

Thoroventresearches conducted in 1841 by Messrs. Odell, Abel, Hackett, 
"Wall, Horgan, and Windele, by which nine of these structures have been exa- 
mined, have established the sepulchral character of many of the Irish Towers. 
In the base of the Tower of Ardmore the remains of two skeletons were found 
deposited in abed.ofsifted earth. Above this was a floor ofconerete, over which 
were four successiye layers of large stones, closely 
üitted to each other, and ovor these was laid another 
Moor of smoothod concrete. Here a care and proenu- 
tion were displayed, indicating the importance of 
the personages interred, whilst the absence of any 
temains of coflin, or erosier, or ring, or other orna- 
ment, aflorded a fair presumption that the deceased 
were not Christian. "Three skeletons have been 
found in the base of Cloyne Tower. Human 
vemains were also discovered in the Tower of Ram Island (Antrim). Similar 
discoveries have been recently made in the Tower of Roserea, by E. Wall, Esq,, 








of that town. The Tower of Drombor has been submitted to a like exami- 
nation. In this, at several feet below = deposit of rubbish, earth, human 
bones, horns, and stones, which had undergone the action of fire, a concrete 
#oor, similar to that found in the towers of Ardmore, Cloyne, Roserea, &e., 
was rcached. Beneath this was found a stratam of dark loamy earth, under 
which, eren with the foundation of the building, laya skeleton nearly perfect. 
Of the skulla cast has been taken for the Belfast Natural History Society. 
Bat what beyond all question decides the Paganism of these buildings is the 
discovery of an ura, in the Tower of Timahor, and of fragments of others in 
those of Brechin und Abernethy, in Scotland; im the latter, beside a portion 
of an wm of green elay, Mr. Black, the author of a History of Brechin, 
says that bones were got Iaid below flat stones ; thus in the same sepulchre 
exhibiting eremation and inhumation together, as has been found in Etruscan 
torabs. These discoveries justify the name of one of the Irish towere, 
Fertagh, the sepulchral fire-tower ; and clearly assimilate those structures to 
the Nuraggi, the Gozo Tower, the Dagobas of Ceylon, and other most 
ancient structures appertaining to Sun worship. 

It is said that large brazen and iron trumpets have been found in and near 
several of them. Dr. Pocock saw a long trumpet of iron, which was dag up 
from the bottom of one of them. The “Gentleman’s Magazine,” (1742,) states 
that two silver images were found under a tower; they were three inches in 
height, representing men in armour, each holding a small golden spear in his 
hand. O'Brien has lookod on these as idols, 

Vallancey, in one of his works, informe us, that he “had caused the floors. 
of many to be opened, and ashes ofburnt wood have becn found, the remains of 
the perpetual fire kept burning in the bottom, in honour of the Deity, the 
Sun.” This curiously coincides with the discovery of small fragments of 
‚charcoal at the external base of the Round Tower of Cashel, in September, 
1841, by the Dean of Lismore, Mr. Abell, and Mr. Windele, when digging 
to ascertain the depth of the foundation. 

In arguing against the original construction of the Tower by Christians, 
we endenvoured to show the probability that the early missionaries, in their 
desire for possessing themselves ofthe Pagan fancs, erected their churches om 
their sites, or immediately adjoining; and this, on their part, was an act 
highly politic. ‘Those temples stood in populous and recognised localities, 
and, as such, were desirable to the. missionary ; besides, in choosing such 
situations, they encountered Paganism in its strongholds.. We shall follow 
‚out that argument with the statement of a few facts, exhibiting the practice 
very unequivocally, and thus strengthening our entire ense. 
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At Sugar Lonf Hill, in the county of Waterford, we have, at the present 
day, u Church and a Cromlcac within the same inclosure. At Kilmelched or 
(Kerry) is another church, very ancient, standing within a short distance of 
an old Oghaminseribed Phallic hole-stone, and several stone-roofed erypts or 
Mithratie templee. At Saint Olan’s (Cork), in the burial-ground, stands an 
Ogham inscribed stone ; soveral others havo boen found in theneighbourhood, 
and near it is a highly venerated Aoly well. At Temple Brien (Cork) a 
Phallus 12 feet high stands within a few feet of the old church, At Ard- 
mare (Waterford) we have the original Pagan character of the place more 
strongly marked, Within the arca of the ancient Church, on the cliff, is a 
‚celebrated holy wel. Lower down, on the strand, is one of ıhose mysterious 
Tolmens, beneath which, unnually, a ceremony typical of regeneration is per- 
formed by hundreds And again, within the Church of Saint Declan was 
discovered, in 1841, by Mr. Windole, a fragment of an Ogham inscription, 
whilst at the distance of a few feet stands the Turraghan, the most beautiful 
Tower in Ireland. At Ardpütrick (Limerick) are the remains, 11 fect in 
height, of another Round Tower, and beside it stand the ruins of an old 
Church. Here also have we another holy well, eflicacious in the cure of 
cattle. But what is even stronger to our purpose, this place is mentioned in 
an ancient Life of Saint Patrick, as a hill sacred to the Sun. “ In ‚australi 
regione Momoniw Desiorum Australium, metatus est erigend® ecelesiw locum 
in quodam colle, qui proinde nominis usurpationem ab eo desumens Ard 
‚patrich, ü. e,, Collis Patricii, nuncupatur (pro ard grian, vel Grianard quo 
gaudebat antiquitue) ; ubi in weneratione habotur Zapis, qui Lapis Patrieii 
vocatur, sed vir Belial Derbhallus ei se opposuit,” &c. (Rerum Hib. vol, ii. 
page 150.) On Scattery Island is a Druidical Circle near the Church and 
Tower, and immediately adjoining is “Our Lady’s Well” At Clonmacneis, 
also, is another evidence of the primitive Pagan character of that place—a 
holy well of much repute. But instances of this description we shall not 
unreasonably multiply. Need we here remark, that well-worship formed a 
prominent feature in the Paganism of all ancient nations, and that traces 
ofit have been found in Asia, in Africa, in Greece, Italy, Spain, France, &o. ? 

Our next point of attention in this inquiry is the architeature of these 
buildings., That Ireland has many monuments of ancient Cyclopie and 
Pelasgian architecture, no one acquainted with her antiquities can doubt, 
The interior of several of her cairns, cave temples, forts, cussiols, and 
cahers, as well as those singular cells—various in form—found at Galle- 
rous, Mount Eagle, and the adjacent Islands of Kerry, amply attest this. 
The walls are gonerally of dry stone-work, sometimes cemented; the stones 
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often polygonal, the doors broad at base, narrow at top; their heads, 
as well as the window-copes, sometimes formed of transverse lintels, and 
at others presenting the semicircular, or the primitive lancet arch; and 
the roofs invariably formed by overlaying ;—in striet conformity with the 
style found at Mycene, in the Etruscan Sepulchres, the Egyptian 
Pyramids, in India, in the Temple of Brombanan in Java, in Mexico, &c., 
the most ancient in the world, and whose origin is traceable to the Canaanites 
or Phenicians—the Giants of the Septuagint, the Cyelopes of the Grecks. 
The style ceased between the seventh and fourth centuries before Christ, and 
yet, strange to say, we find it continued in Ireland in some of our most 
ancient Christian Churches for seven centuries after the Christian Era. This 
is accounted for in part by the seclusion and isolation of this country from the 
Roman world, and by the permanent and, in this and many other instances, 
Asiatic nature of its institutions, habits, and manners. In a country like 
Ireland, in which professions and trades were hereditary, as in the case of 
the brehon or judge, the physician, the Druid, the bard, the marshal, the 
standard-bearer, the brazier, the smith, &c., Christianity wrought no change 
of architectural style beyond that of form, substituting, in the Christian 
Temple, the angular for the rotund of the Pagan, but preserving all the 
manner, character, and details ofthe national style. 

This fact, to be sure, may serve as an argument to cut either way, and 
should not per se be relied on as very conclusive in our view of the question; 
but, taken in connexion with the other weighty considerations in its favour, 
already adduced, indicating, as it does, an antiquity of such a wide range, it 
will be found of the highest value. 

In the construction of the walls we have the Pelasgic feature of the jointing 
stones placed irregularly, but fitted closely to each other. The Round 
Tower of Cashel presents us with instances of this; we have it also in the 
Church of Britway,and it is constantly present in all the Pelasgie remains 
of Greece and Italy, as at Mycene, &c. 











Again: we have the semieircular arch in the same Tower, likewise at Brit- 
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way, in common with all Christian Churches down to the present day; and 
we have it also in some of 
the most anciont monu- 
ments of Egypt, in the 
tomb of Mithridates in 
the Orimen, &o, but 
we have this arch 
formed, not by radi- 
ation or centering, as in 
the Churches, but by 
overlaying,as at Scattery 
and Ardmore,and in the 
ancient Cyelopean Gateway at Rhyniassa in Albania The triangular, or 
lintel-pointed, arch is common to the Towers; it occurs also in the old Churches 
of Killaloo (Clare) and of Coole (Cork), und in the Cyelopean Galleries at 
Tyrins, as woll as at Messene and Mogalopolis. 








"The doorways of two or three of the Towers exhibit the cherron or zig-zag 
ornament. This has been seized on by the Christian advocates as evidence 
of a Christian period, because it oceurs in most of our Romanesque 
Churches, But it has been found also amongst the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
and Arabia Petra (see De Laborde's work), on the 
shafts of the columns in the tomb of Agamemnon, and 
in the sepulchros of Etruria. We have it also in ums 
discovered in barrows and cairms in England and Ireland. 
In fact, it is one of those ornaments of antiquity that, once 
used, never afterwards fell into disuse. 

‚But in the arching of the stone-roof the Tower possesses 
a distinctive pecnliarity. "This coveringisinvariably formed 
by overlaying, in the manner of inverted steps, and this 
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Warst eindinde when directing attention to those very singulr 
structures, the Boens, so numerous in 
Kerry, and «f one of which Lady 
‚Chatterton (“ Rambles,” &c., vol. i.) 
has given a drawing. They would 
appear to us to be of the same family 
as the Round Tower. They are low, 
seldom above 20 feet in height, circu- 
lar, and of a diameter similar to the 

r 1 Towers, decrensing in the ascent, and 
the covering formell of an overlnid arch. No cement has been nsed in their 
construction. Beneath the one mentioned by Lady Chatterton, and probably 
under all, aro subterranean chambers similar in 
style and form to those found in our most ancient 
raths, Our knowledge of these structures is so 
recent and limited, that we cannot attempt to 
‚offer any decided opinion with regard to them. 
Their external resemblance to the Sardinian 
Nuragh, as well as those remarkable ancient 
Scottish Duns, of which * Arthur's Oven,” and 
the Dun of Dornadilla, may be offered as ex- 
amples, is, however, not a little remarkable. 
Their name of Boen, formed of Bo,acow, and an 
or ain, a cixcle, would seem to refer to that helioarkite worship which once 
prevailed in Ireland, and in which ihe sacred Cow, as in Egypt and India, 
formed a prominent object. Tradition has to the present day associated with, 
the Bo,finne, (the white cow,) strange supernatural attributes which could have 
only originated in that ritual. 
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LONDONDERRY. 


Tirs maritime county of Londonderry, in the province of Ulster, is 
bounded on the south and south-west by the county of Tyrone ; on the east 
by the county of Antrim ; on the north by the Atlantic; on the north-east by 
Lough Foyle ; and on the west by the county of Donegal. According to the 
Ordnance Survey, it comprises an area of 518,423 aeres, of which 388,817 
are eultivated, 10,404 are eovered by water, and 119,202 are waste mountain 
and bog. It is divided, for the purposes of civil jurisdietion, into the city 
and libarties of Londonderry, the town and liberties of Coleraine, and the 
baronies of Colerainc, Tirkeeran, Kenaught, and Loughinsholin. Its prin- 
cipal-towns—besides Londonderry and Ooleraine—are Newton-Limivady, 
Castledawson, Dungevin, Moneymore, Draper’s-town, Magherafelt, Maghera, 
and Garvagh. 

Journeying from the Giant’s Causeway, the county is entered by way of 
Coleraine, the liberties of which extend to the borders of the county of 
Antrim. Itis situnted on the east bank of the river Ban, about three. miles 
from its influx into tho sea. Thotown appears busy and bustling, and although 
its commerce is comparatively limited, considering the advantages it enjoys, 
almost on the verge of the Atlantic, it still carries on a flourishing trade in 
the finer class of linen— 
for the manufacture of 
which it has been long 
pre-eminent. The Ban is 
‚erossed by a pretty bridge, & 
built in 1743, chiefly by 
mid of the Irish Society. 
"The navigation of the river 
is obstructed by a bar of 
shifting sand; and, at a 
distance of about two miles 
from the town, by a ledge of rocks—“ the Salmon Leap"”—which runs from 
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its eastern to its western bank. The full over this huge and high barrier 
magnificent in the extreme. A lofty, but unemployed and half-ruined 
mill stands upon its western border ; the rapid waters rushing idly and 
uselessiy by; adding, indeed, to the picturesque beauty of the scenery, 
but contributing only to the occupation of the fisherman and the enjoyment 
‚of the angler. 

Passing through the town of Nowtown-Limivady—a long brond street of 
poor houses—and the village of Ballykelly, a neat and peculiarly graceful 
village of “ the Ashmongers,” on the south-west border of Lough Foyle, we 
‚soon arrive in sight of the famous eity of Derry. Its character is remarkable 
from every point of view ; covering a hill from the summit to the base, round 
a considerable part of which roll the waters of Lough Foyle; the houses rising 
intiersone above another ; with the lofty spire of the time-honoured cathedral 
topping all ®. It is impossible to- approach the venerable and heroie city. 
without being struck with its apparent “ fitness ” for resisting the assaults of 
a besiegor ; its great natural strength is at once apparent; and as we advance 
nearer. and mote the ‚high and thick walls by which it is surrounded, we 
beoome conyinced that the brave-and eamest hearts by which it was defended, 
and who obtained for it and themselves imperishable names in history, might 
have scorned.the attacks of any enemy but famine, The walls that encompass 
Derry will first attract attention ; they seem, to-day, as perfect ns they were 
in 1088; have been kept in excellent repair; the broad walk upon them is 
neatly gravelled as a promenade, and the towers appear as capable of defonce 
as they did-a century and a half ago, Those walls were built by the London 
companies, soon after the “ Plantation "—to which we shall refor prosently— 
indeed the town itself may be said to have been ruised by them, for, in 1608, 
it was burned and destroyed by Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, who almost literally 
leftit * without one stone remaining upon another +.” 





* We. apptonched Dersy a» the erening wos eloking in; nothing could ba more imposing ham the 
appearance of" The Maiden City "—at fret # few Iights became visible near the Foyley them (hey nparkled 
higher ups some to display 10 grent adruntage Ihe fa-fauucd uerapolis of Ihe norib. As we turned Imo he, 
outward mubrb—o che (ul ar large as Doriy, within the walls—ihe reflestion nf the Iighte from Ihe wiver 
vo 3 magie offoct ta Ihe sone. The Kill or Island of Derey is of an oval Gorm, and assends to an elevakion. 
of one hundred and nineisen füet. 

+ By the original oontmet between Ihe crown and the corporation of London, coneluded In 1609, it war 
wtipulstel that tho walls should bo finished om the Ist of Novamber in the followlog year; hut dbangh eom« 
meneed they were not ontirely completed far several years er. Thoy were Iald out and built under the 
direetion of Thomas Raven, of London, who had been sel avor for the purpone, and he total cost of Ihelr 
ereonhon, "* inehuding por ur guten)” mith all umterinls and worlunanslip, was £B3S7, Acconling 10 Pyankr, 
Im 1018-19 che eity was “encmpasued sbent wiih a very strong will, excellentiy made nul nenily wrought, 
being all of good lims and atone 5 tho elreuls whercof ie two hundred nnd eighty-four perches an two-ihirdes, 
at cighioen feet 10 Ihe perch ; beiden the four gutes, wich cuntaln elgkty-four et, and in every place of 
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The eity gates hare been kept in good repair; chiefly by grants from 
the Irish Society. “ The four original gates were called the Bishop's Gate, 
the Ship-quay Gate, the New Gate (now 
the Butchers’ Gate), and the Ferry-port, 
‚or Ferry Gate (now the Ferry-quay Gate) ; 
two others, commonly called the New 
Gate and the Castle Gate (but not by 
authority), were subsequentiy added, 
Between 1805 and 1808, the first three 
were rcbuilt, at an expense of £1403 3». 
'Ihe Bishop’s Gate and the Ship-quay 
Gate are alone embellished. The former 
is a triumphal arch, erected tothe memory 
of William IIL,in 1789, by the corpora- 
tion, with the eoneurrence of the Irish 
Society, atthe centenary of the opening 
ofthe gates.” It was the Ferry Gate which the "Prentice Boys Üeshat?" on 





the wall it ia twentyefonr foet high, and six fost ihick. The gaten aro all batilemented ; but 10 two of ihemı 
here Ip 0 golug up, so uhaı Ihey serve 10 no great use; neither have they mndo any leaves for their gaten, 
but make two drawbridgen serve for two of iheın, and two portanllieos for Ihe other two. The bulwarks are 
very large and 5004, being in number uino, beniden two half hulmurks 5. and for four of uhem there may be, 
four enanous, vr other gruat plecen ; Abo vert aro not all out so large, but wanteth vory little, The runparı 
within the city it twelre feat thick of earth; all things are very well and substantially done, maring {here 
wunteth u hour for tho woldiers 10 wotch In, and » contlnell-houso far Abe schdiore to stand In in. the might 
10 defend them from the weather, wblch Is most uxtrenm in ıhene paria'" 

During iho siego these bulwarks, or hastions, were kon popnlarty by the fallowing namen, ar 
given in #A Dosoription of Lendonderry," annexod to Nevilles plan of Ihe sioge, engraved in 1689 ; 
— the Double Bustion, soo called from Its being divided with a wall, wblch rvachen from the face 
10 tho middle or the gorge : dhla was made because he bastion was bullt on # denens, nnd the upper purt 
expomd and Iny open to the eampagno, It was om tle bastion Ahat the governor eronted a gallows tu 
have axseuteil ho priscuers taken in war, wen Ihe poor unprotecteil Protestants wers most Anlıumanly 
drivem, eontrary 10 Ihe law of armen, under ıhe walls to hayo perished, or force he besiogei to aurren- 
der 5 but, dy this atrstagem of Ihe governours, Aho enemy anffered Iho Protestants to withdram. The 
‚Royall Bastion, vo called from tie adraneing ofthe red Aoyg upon It, fu delanos of the enamy. 14 hath 
a planforme uf wo considersble grauen. ZAangman's Bastion, we called from a person hat wur 
makeing bis escape from Ihe towne, and (as he chought) had euployed friends to let bi dom by a 

nd > hey by some menns gott it about Dis neck, und hell him soo Jong by the way that (hey had allmont. 
despatched him: but this ie but m dermy bastion, Gunner’s Zastion, bewsune the master gunner's home 
stood ncar it. This ie Ukewiro 0 demy bustlon. Cvward's Bastiom, fur Is wan obnorrable that auch 
tenorted there, it Iyeing ment out of danger. Mt ie sid it never wanted company gond store. The 
Water Bastion, from tho washing of Ihe tydo upon the face ofit. New Gate Bastlon, besane it atanda 
eur hat yats, Perry Bastion, as Iyeing oppoaite ihereunto. The Churoh Bastion, I being near 
the ehurch” To this deweription may be ndded from che repart 10 the Ari Society of Ihe Commis- 
sioner, Proby and Springham, in 1619, Ahat the walls had around them a dry ditch, eight fent deep 
and Whirty broad, which extended fron he Prince's Bulwark, nt ihe wert end of the ty, along the mouth, 
10 the water alle, being wore than balf übe eireult of Ihe wall. The wante «ormplained of hy Pynnar 
were nat wopplied NN after 1628, when he corpomtion of Landen wern omfered by hla majonty *' 10 
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the Tth of December, 1689. It was from the Bishop’s Gate the garrison 
generally made its sorties. 


After its destruction, in 1608, the city rose from its ashes, but not 
rapidly; in 1618-19, the houses numbered only 9%; and its progress con- 
tinued to be slow, until within the present century. So recently as 1804, 
there was only one market—u fish market; the court-house was “ unsafe 
from decay ;” and the jail was “ small and bad ;” there was no dispensary. 
no library; there were no lamps; parts only of the streets were Hagged 
and the walls were in “very bad order.” "The eity now eontains several 
handsome public edifices and valuable institutions; the houses within the 
walls and adjoining them, number 2947 ; and the population esceeds 10,000. 
It is approached from Coleraine by a singularly long and narsow wooden 
bridge, exossing the river Foylc*, The quays arc good, and the dock- 
yards rank among the most extensive and admirable in Ireland. The most 
interesting of the public structures is the Cathedral; it stands upon the 
summit of the hill of Derry; and derives its importance less from its 
antiquity than from its close and intimate association with the history of 
the siege, and as covering the mortal remains of its immortal defenders. 
On either side of the east window are two flags, taken from the besiegers in 
1689—their remains, rather, for time has left them a mere collection of 
shreds. On the’sill of the window is an inscription commemorating the 
eircumstances under which they were placed there—their having been taken 
from the enemy during a sortie on the morning of the Tth of May. Another 
memorial of the glory of “ the defenders” stands on the central western bastion; 


Pr 


dulld and ereet quard-honsen, eentinel-housen, stars, ud pamagen ta ho bulwarks and ramparta, where they 
ure defieient or defeetive }” in connequeneo of which ihey commenced building Ihres guand-houses and elght 
Two af the guard or sentinel-houncn then erccted, il remain, wbich are situnied between Ihe 
te nnd the south bastion. After a lapıe of more (han Io centurien, the fortißeations ef Denny 
retain, nearly unchanged, their original form and charaster : the external ditch, indeed, 1, no Jonger viibles 
being montly oceupicd by the searı of houen. Betwern 1806 and 1808, the walls were repnired at m com of 
ZU19 6s. 24. In 1024 the north-wess bastlon was demolished 10 wake room for iho erection of a marke; 
and In 1826 the central western hastlon was modified for tho recoption of Walker's Testlmonlal. — 
Ordnance Survey. 
® The bridge was erectcd by Mr. Lemuel Cox, a native of Boston, betwcen the years 1799 and 1701, ax 
the ont uf 216,296 On. The lemgih of dhe bridge In 1008 foot, amd It. breadtli forty. The pähes of which 
the plers are eompanod, ars fram faurtsen to vighteen inchen aquare, and from fanrteen 10 eighicen feet Jong. 
They sro made of oxk, und the head of ench pile in tenoned Into a cap-pioce seventeen Inches square, and 
forty fact long, supported by three et» of girls and bracen. Tho piers, whlch are aixteen and a half feet 
anunder, are bound together by thirieen ring-pieces, equally divided, and transreruely boltad; am the, 
strlug-plecen Is Jald ıhe fooring. On each vide of the platform there is a mailing four and a half foet high, 
and a broad foot-way, provide will gus Inmpr. At omequarter of Ihe Icaptb of the Urldge, meanured 
towards kin wertorn extremiiy, a karning bridge has been constructed In place of tlın original drambrlägen 
some comirlrance of ihla kind is necessary, Ihe inhahltanta of Btrahane having a right (a Ihe free navigation 
efthe Koyle. There isn toll-bouso at the end next to the sliy. Ordrance Survay- 
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atestimonial to the memory of Walker and hisbrave companions in arms. Itis 
awell-proportionedeolumn, of Portland stone, 
‚eighty-one feet high, surmounted by a statue 
of “the governor,” represented in the cleri- 
‚cal eostumme of the poriod, his right hand hold- 
ing a biblo, his left pointing to the place where 
the boom was laid ; indicating, asit were, the 
approach ofthe vessels that brought food to 
thefamished heroes, It was erected in 1828, 
by subscription, at a cost of £1200. In the 
area at the base, are four of the famous guns, 
which performed such signal services during 
the siege; six others stand at the south-west 
bastion ; and in the yard ofthe court-house 
is the far-famed “ Roaring Mog,"” so called 
from “the loudness of her voice,” which is 
‚said hourly to have cheered the hearts of the 
besieged, and appalled those of the besiegers. 
The cannon, generally, contain the date 1642, and the names of the several 
London Companies by whom they were presented to the eity. Roaring 
Meg was the gift of “ the Fishmongers.” 

Although Derry had sustained two previous sieges—one in 1641, and one 
in 1649—it is from the third and last, which occurred in 1689, that the city 
‚derives its füme. The “ shutting of the gates of Derry,” took place on the Tth 
of December, 1688. Tyrconnel had withdrawn from the garrison a regiment 
commanded by Lord Mountjoy, a Protestant, in whom the citizens had much 
eonfidence, and proposed to replace it by one then raising by the Earl of 
Antrim, a Roman Catholic nobleman, whom they distrusted. The terrors of 
1641 were yet green in the memories of many, and dismal rumours of 
a coming massacre were circulated ®; the Protestants of the north—sur- 





= The natıal alarm of the northern Protestants was Inerensed by a leiter “ dropped m Cuinber,”" and 
ldremed to Lord Mount-Alexander ; it wae written in an “Il land, ”and appeared ta hare been‘ penned 
by one ofihe mennor vort of tho nativen.’” Ik ran thun :—#Good my Lord, I have written to lot you know 
hat all onr Irtshman through Ireland Is sworn. That on the Hl day of ibis munth, iheyare all te all on 10 
kill and murder, man, wife, and child, And E desire yatır Lordship ts take euro of yonmelf, and all others 
lt are Jadged by our men to bo hendr j forwhosoever of'om can kill any of you, hey ara to have a eaptain'e 
place; v0 my desire to your houour ia to ook to yourself, and give other noblemen warning, and go wet uut 
sicher night or day, without a good guard with you, and lot no Irlahmaa come near you whatsoever ha be + m 
hie ie all from hlın, who was your father’s friend, and ia your friend, and will be, thangh 1 dare mot bo 
Known as yet for fear of my life” The lotter war dated Dec, 3; copien ofit were Immodintely eircalatech, 
and It, no doubt, kended greuxly towards (ho * shutting of the gaten of Derty.'* 
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rounded by a hastile population, threatened by an undisciplined mab of 
armed men, recently recruited from classes whose evil passions required no 
stimulus, and governed by rulers who made no conccalment of a resolve to 
destroy their rights and their religion—banded together for mutual defence ; 
and, by degrees, assembled in towns where a stand was most likely to be 
made with effect. Derry offered peculiar advantages; and the neighbouring. 
Protestants were already looking to it as their sanetuary, when the war was 
suddenly commenced. The two companies of Lord Antrim’s regiment were 
marching towards the city; they were actually within sight of its walls, 
when a few lads—" about eight or nine of them” —sHUT THE GATES; 
refuscd entrance to the soldiers of King James; and, by condact so 
seemingly “ rash and desperate,” so completely without calculation, as to have 

absolute madness at the moment, these “”prentice boys” became 
the arbiters of the destinies of three kingdoms, and, according to all human 
ealeulation, determined the fate ofthe Reformation in Europe. The leading 
authorities, headed by the bishop, Ezekiel Hopkins, vainly endeavoured to 
porsunde the youths to retrace their steps ; they were resolute in defending 
tho hanour of the * maiden city ;" the spiritthey had kindled sproad rapidly ; 
men of note soon caught it; and within a vory brief period a good and 
substantial band of armed eitizens was formed, oflicered, and disciplined to 
man the walls and endure a siege. First and foremost among their leaders was 
David Cairnes, a gentleman who, from the beginning to the end of the war, 
was brave, active, and uncompromising, and who lived to represent in 
Parliament the city he had so largely contributen to save. The news that 
Derry was to be defended, spread like wild-fire through the northern 
eounties; Protestants of all grades made their way to its protecting walls ; 
arms and ammunition were, by degrees, and not without great dificulty, 
obtained ; and preparations were made to preserve the city from the assaulis 
of the army that was certain to be sent aguinst it. Ample time was given far 
the citizen-soldiers to prepare; for the month of April, 1689, had advanced 
before they were exposed to serious danger. Meanwhile, James IT. had 
landed in Ireland, at the head of his French allies; and very soon afterwards 
direeted his attention to the north, with a view chiefly to the subjugation of 
Londonderry, where the governor, Lundy, an oflicer originally appeinted by 
Tyreonnell, and who, although his commission was ratified by the Prince of 
Orange, was in reality a partisan of James, was ready to “ open the gates,” 
betray the garrison, and sacrifice the cause. "The King had actually reached 
the walls, expecting quiet possession, when the “ "prentice boys "—n 
“tumultuous and untractuble rabble,” for so they were described to his 
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majesty, rushed to their bastions, and fired their cannon upon his troops, 
killing, itis said, “a captain who stood near the king’s person #." At this 
eritical moment, Adam Murray, Esq., who had been n medical officor in the 
service ofthe East India Company, arrived to the rescuef, resolutely opposed 
all proposals for capitulation; and suceeeded in establishing the principle, 
subsequently carried out, of “no surrender.” On the 19th of April, Lundy, 
whose treachery had been fully exposed, and: whose life was in danger, 
skulked from the walls in disguise, “with a load of match on his back.” 
Major Henry Baker and the famous ecclesiastie, George Walker, were 
appointed to succoed him; Baker died about six wecks afterwards, and was 
buried in one of the vaults of the eathedral; and Colonel Mitchelburne was 
elected in his place. The garrison was immediately formed into eight 
companies, amounting to 7020 men, commanded by $41 officers, “ each 
regiment had its own ground, each company its own bastion, and the spirit of 
the inhabitants was exhibited by a resolve that “if any man offered to go 
out on that errand (to propose terms of capitulation) he should be treated as 
a betrayer of the town, the Protestant religion, and Kivg William’s interest.” 
The treacherous had been expelled, the timid had withdrawn, and the brave 
‚garrison was left to its own natural resources The citizen-soldiers were 
badly armed and ill-provisioned, the town was over-crowded by a uscless 
population; there was no oflicer of experience to direct their energios ; they 
had no engincere, few horses, and no forage; not a gun well mounted— 
nothing indced to support and eneourage them, but, according to the simple 


* James anderd al Derry on 18ıh Aptil; sud, seconding 10. his own count, #endeswouad ka bring die 
wulappy rebels to a sense of ıleie duty, with # singular und unwenried beulgnity and forbenrnane.® He enlls 
Abe garrison © obsuinate wretchen, who nelther offered 10 surmender nor espitulats,” and whore answer 10 a 
wummona was ® nothing else Ihan camnon nnd muket sbows from every wide." Dalrymple sys 1 They 
alarıned King James by eontinusl nllien, io the day, in Ihe night in me of menls, in min, in mist, They 
desroyeil his workss or, wien success failed then, ihey returmed eontenteil «hat ıhey had. harunsed his 
troopt. These miles (hey made formi dya practice which pedants in he professinn of arms would 
have disapproved. When m mlly wus made, the command war offered 10 wntever oflcer would 
undertake it; and ıhe officer offereil the service to wlntever soldiers would attend him The king 
remalnod In the camp opponlte to Deriy, or in the Iunmediare neighbourhood, untl he middle of June. 
‚The Derry gunnors, thongh = selfstanght,”” munt have heen very expert. On the 19h July, Hamilton wrote 
10 dhe king that “ Mr. Nase ww killed j one Coptein Beurko bad his left band shot 0 wounded by 
splinters Hırungh ihe slioulder ; # gunner and iwu suldiers hurt, all by one shot ; ln a muiment 
Aberenfter, two soldiers Ind been killed by a second «hot; whoroofthe wind had 10 hurnedl Major Coogheghan's 
face, Khnt be was in danger of losing his lo oye.” 

# © In broken speeches he ealled to Ihe muliitude who surrounded him, ar soon as he paned ihe jate, to 
romomber glory, safety, and religion, Yhehr evuntry, thermselven, their pasterly—with. other topies which 
natural passion dietated, or the presont exigeney required. He pointel t6 different persons to swewre Ihe 
gnios, ta run to arme, to mount the walls, ku point Ihe guns. He direcied all those whose voice were für 
defending vhe vorn, to distinguiah Uheinsel res by tyüng a white eloth round che Teft arm." —Dalrymple, 
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eloquence of Governor Walker, * their great confidence, and dependence upon 
Almighty God, that He would täke care of them and preserve them!’ Yet 
in the midst of appalling perils, they persevered in resisting all temptations 
to surrender; they commenced the contest nearly in despite of hope, com» 
tinued it almost in despair, and endured suflerings with a degree of patienee, 
fortitude, and courage, scarcely paralleled in history. At ıhis period there 
appears to have been upwards of 30,000 living souls encompassed by the 
walls, which enclosed an area of a few ncres, 

The first sortie of the girrison took placo on the 2ist of April, An 
assault was made upon the combined French and Irish at the Mill of Penny- 
burn, now a pieturesque ruin. The men of Derry were led by Colonel 





Murray ; who killed with his own hand the French General Mammon*; 
with whom he is said to have had three personal encounters. The success 
of this eflort animated the garrison ; so that no difficulty was afterwards 
found in procuring men for a sortie. There were volunteers enough 
to follow any oficer of note, whenevor an attack was to be made upon 
the enemy,. Meanwhile their resolution and bravery were known in 


= The sword wiih which Colonel Murray low tho Prench geueral, is sul reinined as u trophy by Murtay’s 
descendants, It wus barne by his graudson at the Commemorauion featival, which tock place in Derry, on 
the Tıh Dee. 1708, 
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England ; and Major General Kirk was sent with men, arms, and provi- 
sions to their relief; but the passage up the Foyle was arrested by the 
enemy, who planted guns upon either border, and placed a boom across a 
narrow part of the river. Kirk, however, continued to communicate with 
the city, informing the garrison that he had “stores and victuals for them,”— 
ome of his messengers, “a little boy,” carried a letter made up in a cloth 
button, and as in conveying a reply he was taken prisoner, he contrived 10 
swallow it. Towards the end of June, Marshal Rosen took the command of 
the French and Irish forces, in person; and James returned to Dublin, 
previously exelaiming, that if his troops had boon English thoy would have 
brought him the walls stone by stone, Rosen tried the effect of lures and 
promises, “ of which he was very eloquent and obliging ;” and finding them 
of no avail, resorted to threats—* swenring by the belly of God he would 
demolish the town and bury the inhabitants in its ashes.” Kirk, who earned 
and deserved the title of “infamous,” both for his conduct in Derry, und, 
previously, in Devonshire—made no worthy effort: to relieve the gallant but 
famishing garison; he had set sail from their shores, advising them "to be 
good husbands of their provisione”—advice from which they’had a melancholy 
presnge. Even then they were reduced almost to the last extremity—living 
upon salted and dried hides, horse-Hesh, dogs, cats, and mice—yct still 
declaring, and with no empty boast, their resolution “to eat the Irish, and 
then one another, rather than yield.” Disease added its terrors to those of 
famine, yet half dying men, with emaciated frames and hungry eyes, stalked 
through the city, day and night, threatening death to any traitor who spoke 
ofa surrender ®. Onthelst of July, Rosen keptthe promise to which he had 
plodged himself; he collocted from the neighbouring counties of Antrim, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Donegal, every Protestant he could find—and before 
day broke on that eventful day, the miserable garrison heard a confused 
murmur of groans and cries ; as the morning dawned they beheld a mass of 
their aged, decrepit and infant relatives—old men, women, and children—io 
the number of “some thousunds” —pushed, or rather pricked, onward 
towards the walls; with an intimation from the French commander, that 
unless they were received within them, they should all be left there to perish.t 


= On the 25h of July, Hamilton wrote 10 fe king, that in ihe pockots af sonne men hilled in a ully 
uterch was found—as a sign of Hhe great wants of Aho garsiiu ;” and that & dying man Ind declured ie 
had fd on nothing else four days, 

+ Roien, In his proclamaulon dated tie 30ch of June, staten dhnt he had “sent Ihe neceinary ordern 10 
AI governors and conmsndere of bis wmejeity"s fareen, to cauen all the men, memen, and children, wlıo are 
any wars related to Ihose in Löndonderrp, or uny where eloe in open rebelliom, to. be forthwith Leought so 
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The atrocious act produced an effect the very opposite of that intended ; for, 
says Walker, “the sight only warmed us with new rage and fury against the 
enemy ;” and, according to Mackenzie, “the poor people themselves entreated 
usnot to surrender.” he garrison immediately erected a gallows on the bastion 
next the Irish camp, and declared that unless their friends were allowed to 
depart to their several habitations, they would hang every prisoner within 
the walls—an experiment that sueceeded, although Rosen remained unmoved, 
and Hamilton, in answer to atouching memorial, informed his friends that 
“if they suffered it could not be helped, but they should be revenged on 
many thousands #.” 

At length, on the 30th of July, “some ships were scon in the Lough"— 
they proved to bo the Dartmouth frigate, with a comvoy of three vessels laden 
with provisions ; the first of them struck against the boom, rebounded and 
ran ashore ; the shock of a broadside, however, “ loosened her ;'” so that she 
got clear, and passed the barrier. The starving garrison and inhabitants 
obtained food; and on the next day the siege was ruised. Of 7,500 men 
“ regimented,” fatigue, hunger, and disease, had swept away nearly 8,200— 
for the losses in netunl fighting were few; and of those who remained 
alive, at least a fourth were incapable of service. 


this place." His orders were oren morn explicit, His gorernors and eommanders were direcied 16 make, 
am “exact rescarch” for Hall rebelliows aubjerin whather proteeted or unpreteoted,”’ “ whether men, 
women, boys, av girls, or mfante, of whaterer age” and to conduct ihem 10 tho camp, “giving them no mare 
wubsistence than will be barely necessary to support them this longth from the places where they abail be 
taken,” nnd afterwarda to * drive them under the walls of Ihe town Ihnt kbey may starve” At in due te Ihe 
memory of King Jarnen to tato that ho dimpprovel of this atıncnus mensure,  Arsanling to lie own 
ataternenk, ho at once Imsued countersorders, and Immnexlinsely despatzhed away oouriers to all ie placen wbere 
Mon. do Rosen had sent arıers to amomhle ihes poor people, commanling them and Rosa to (lest from. 
such practices." Roson had, however,” writes James, © before Ks master" orders oould erh him, ansenmbleuk 
abore 4,000 men, women, and chlluncn, which be eauseil 10 be driven 16 the wall; but; be ads, "so Title 
effect had dıba procewding towards persunding the town 16 surrender, that ıhey Orcd upon ıherm from the walls, 
which M. do Rosen percoiving, throw chem off, and sent ihem to their homes agnin.” This ihrowiog if, 
however, arone from no sense of morey j It won the result of uhe Uhrent on Ihe part af he garrlaon to hang all 
Ahelr prisoners, Of the 4,000 “sent to their homes aguin,'" many perlihed by ıbe way ; and many found 
they had no homen to go to, für thoy had, meanwhile, been Dirnt to the ground. The fiet of% Aring on ıbe 
wiserablo oromd,'” alluded 0 by Jnwen, was aceounted for; ihe garrison, unpreparel for 10 mereilen an 
attack, mirtovk their fon fur (heir eneiicn, and discharged Iheir cuunon among ihemm. Iosen, In » letter 
to Jernen, daicd July, refers 10 his + fring upon them,” and suaıes, uhat before sending them back to thhr 
ven habltations, he made thom "* comprebend Ihe difference between His Majenty’s elemeney and Aha eruel 
trentraent of iheir own party." 

" When ihe unfortunate peoplo were suffered to withdrum from the trenches, Ihe garrison sought a Temsen. 
the number of useloss band, by mixing with the erowd some of Iheir own townspeopla ; {he fine, howener, 
failed 5 the peoplo were easily detected, and Ariven bnck. Aecording to King Tames's neconnt (Life byr 
Himself, Macpherson’s Orig, Papers) —* The town was relucel 10 »0 great extremilica,” ıhat (be fntruders 
were “ kuown by thalr wan and Ian countenances, and naussous umel), that made every one think thay had 
the plague, and others fell down dend upon the strand.” 
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‚Of those who had taken shelter in Derry—and poople had thronged into 
it from all parts of the northern provinces—thousands died of famine and 
disease ; and many fell by the shot of the enemy. The siege lasted one 
hundred and five days. 

Relief came precisely ut the moment when it was most needed and could be 
made effectual. A delay of a day or two longer, and the people must have 
perished or the gates must have been opened—opened to but few of King 
James’s soldiers, it is true, for the besiegers had dwindled down to the wreck 
‚of an army, but with them would have ontered a multitude of camp-followers; 
and it is more than probable that not one of the Defenders” would have 
been left alive. They saw, from the tops of houses, the ships Iaden with 
provisions; they even exchanged signals with their deliverers; and yet for 
no inconsiderable time they had to bear the misery of “hope deferred ;” 
food, almost within the grasp of hungry thousands, was yet beyond their reach ; 
it was impossible far contemporary historiuns to exaggerate in deseribing the 
agony they suffered. “Our spirits sunk, and our hopes were expiring,'” 
writes Mackenzie; “ We only reckoned,” says Walker, “ upon two days’ 
life”  Proportionally great was their exulting joy when the boom was 
broken, and the ships sailed slowly but safely to their quays, The bells of 
the battered cathedral rung out a merry and grateful peal, bonfires were 
kindled in various parts of the city, and cannon thundered from the walls, 
when the craving hunger of tie multitude had been satisfied. Itrequires no 
exertion of fancy to pieture the miserable and famished—men, women, und 
‚children—crowding around the boats that were conveying to them food, The 
imagination rendily beholds the scene, even to-day, from the heights that 
command the quays upon Lough Foyle ; hears the mingled moans and shouts 
of the sufferers; grateful for their deliverance, giving thanks and glory to 
God, who had prospered * the just cause they had undertaken.” 

Every step we tread in Londonderry calls to mind some incident connected 
with the siege. Unhappily, Time has not yet sufliciently deprived its history 
of party taint, to render its memory “ glorious and immortal” to all classes ; 
yet it. should be considered, by all, only as affording evidence of the courage, 
fortitude, and endurance of which Irishmen are capable. Derry is the twin 
‚of Limerick ; the sieges of both are alike honourable to the brave spirits who 
maintained both—the Catholic in the one case and the Protestant in the 
other, We trust there are many descendants of the gallant men who were 
foiled before the old walls, generous enough to merge personal feeling in 
admiration of the bold defenders of either; and we deduet nothing from the 
merits of the Derry “ Prentice Boys,” when we say it was lucky for them that 
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the army which eneamped around their eity was not commanded by the king 
who vainly fought for entrance into Limerick, The triumph of Londonderry 
is more conspicuous for its results, It payed the way to the Boyne victory ; 
it went far to secure the British crown for the Prince of Orange ; and there 
can be little doubt that the “ shutting of the gates,” as it were, scaled the 
‚charter of our liberties obtained by “the Revolution.” William the Third 
was not ungrateful to his valnable partisans in the north of Ireland ®. 

We have had frequent occasion to refer to the “ Irish Society,” whose 
connexion with Londonderry has been so close and so continuing. A brief 
account of its origin and state may be acceptable to our renders. 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century, the eity, as well as the 
district now forming the county of Londonderry, remained in the hands of 
the native Irish, and was governed by their chiefs, the principal of whom. 
were the O'Cathans or O'Kanes,—a branch of, and tributary to, the O’Nials. 
One of the eurliest acts of the reign of James I. was the confiscation of the 
estates of “ certain Roman Catholies of distinetion,” who abaut that period, 
and during the reign of his predecessor, had rebelled against the state; and 
in 1608, the king, by the advice ofthe Earl of Salisbury, Lord High Trea- 
surer, took advantage of a new outbrenk, to confiscate the whole of the six 
northern counties,—Armaglı, Tyrone, Coleraine +, Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan,—and to * plant” them with Protestant British and Scottish subjects ; 
a project which he had for some time contemplated, and “ had strongly at 
heart.” 

The various stipulations into which the settlers were required 16 enter 
were published by command of his majesty; who, “ conceiving the eity of 


® Chief ofiherm all was (he Priestssoldier, Geonge Walker; a man against whone intogrity many charges 
bar boen made—but without one of them having been eastiinod, He must have ponemed rast strength 
of ehumeter, great encrgy, and immense powers of phyulcal endaranoc- Io kopt up the spirit of the benlogud 
alternately wich the sword and tho Bible; and was their leader, or their pastor, as ocenaion required. Hin 
avcount of {ho slage ist once many and modest. Hio died © foolishly "in arm au the Boyne Water, 
where he, atlemat, could have noquired mo additional glory ; and wirore eortalnly ho had “no businem.” 
Hoosurs und substantial sewarda had becu heapsd upon lm by King Willlamı, by the Univeralty of Oxford, 
by tho Irish Society, and by the unfverml voice of England. To Dorty, however, hn never zeturnnd ; ha wa 
interred in kis ehurch of Donoughinare, in the eounty of Tyrone; but his proudest monument arerlooks the 
imaiden eity« It reconis also the names of his hrare companlons—Elikor, Mischelbume, Murray, and others 5 
and such of ho spirit by wllch thoy were aniaated still Iiven iu ihe hearts of she “ Frentico Boys ;"alıhough 
its existenee has been made matter of serione quostion—inasmuch as then deseendants have retumenl be 
Parlisment, as their ropresentative, a gentleman holding political opinions very opposite to Ihose of their 
auoestors; snd  Homan Cuiholic eathedral in eresting “ within sho walls" of old Ders, 

+ Colerino was entirely merged Inte the county of Londonderry--and parts of other connties were added 
#0 it to form (he prosent gounty of Londonderrg,—which was #0, and then, formed, The ofher five eountien 
wore planind by private. settlörn—'* undertakern.”" To che conditions under wllch Ianda were grauted 10 
über we hayo made frequent reference, 
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London to be the ablest body to undertake so important a work,” desired a 
‚conference on the subjeet between the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Mayor 
— Humphrey Weld. It took place accordingly. “ Motives and reasons to 
induce the City of London to undertake the plantation in the north of 
Ireland*” were submitted to the city commissioners; the Lords of the Privy 
Council and the Corporation of London came to a right understanding; and 
the latter expressed their willingness to undertake the plantation, provided 
the flattering statements of his majesty were found, upon due examination, to 
be sufliciently correct. Accordingly, “ four wise, grave, and discreet 
‚citizens” were sent to Ireland to view the situation of the proposed calony. 
After their return, an agreement was entered into, settled, and duly executod 
by the several parties. It was at the same time determined, that “ for the 
purpose of conducting the said plantation, a company should be constituted 
and established within the city of London, which should consist of one 
‚governor, one deputy govemor, and twenty-four assistants.” The Irish 


* = Tha country Ja well watored, generally, by abundance of aprings, brooks, and river; and plenty of 
fol, eliher by mans of wood, or, where that In wanting, of good and holeome taıf. 

Ik yleldeth store of all necemary far man’s nustenance, In such eneanure as may mot only maiotain iislf, 
dut alıo Fumnlah the city of Loudun, yenrıy, wich manlfohd proviskon, enpechlly for Ahelr Hecıs; naunely, wi 
beef, park, fah, nyo, bare, poas, and bean, which will also, In some years, help tho dearth af the eity and 
‚ountrg about, and the storchouses appalntel for the relief of he poor, 

Ast is fi for all nor of Iusbandry, «0 for breoding of uares and Änerense of cattle It dotl excel, 
whenee ınay be expeeted plensy of butter, ehecae, den, and tallow. 

* Baglish sbeop will Droad sbundantly ia Lreland, the aea-ecnst, and ihe nature of Ihe soil, being vory 
holeeomo for ihew ; and, IP uocd were, wool might be had eheaply and plenufullg out of che west parts of 
Seotlanıd, 

#4 Iris held to bo geod in many places for madder, hops,and wond, 

“Hi affordoth fells of allsorts, in great quantiiy, red-deer, foren, abeep,lamb; rabbita, martins, aquirrela, &c, 

® Hesp and Aaz do more naturally grow there ılıan elsewhere; wlich being well egurded, wulghe give 
gest: provision for ensvas, cable, cording, and such Ike requlalte for shipping, beakles thread, linen eloth, 
aod all stnffe unnde of linen yarc, which ia more ine and plentful Ihere Ihan in all Ube reit af the Kingdom. 

= Materials for building, —Umber, stone of all sort, Uientone, slatey and shingle,—are affonded iu mon 
pasta of ıhe eoantry ; and ıhe soll Is good for brick and tlle, 

The harbour of Ihe tiver.of Derry is excoedingly god; and the ronl of Partrash and Louph Swilly, mot 
far distant from the Derry, tolerakla. 

The wa Anllng of thaterast very plenüful ofall manner of unuul sea fh, especially herringn und eoln ; 
there being yearly, after Michaelmas, for taking of herrings, above seron or eight acare sail of his Majenty's anb- 
‚joste and strangern for Iading, bosides an Infinite number of bota for frbing und kiling. 

“Great and profltable hrbing aroin dhe next adjacent Ilor of Scotland, where many Hollandorn do Nah all 
Abe summer soon ; and do plentifully vond their fh In Spain, and within the Stradts. 

"Much train orflh al, of snl, herring, des, may be made upon that ont. 

* As ıho son yielderh very grent plenty and wurity of sem fiah, so doih the comt affordl abundance of all 
manner of sen fowl, and Ihe sivers greater store of frealı ah dhan uny of the wivers In Boglaud. 

4 There bo also some store of good penrls upan this east ; especially within ıho river uf Kougb Fopke, 

The coasta bo ready for rafie with Bopland and Sesiland, und for supply of proviien om or 16 them ı 
and do lie open and convenlont for Spain and Ihe Surnite, and flsent and uearent for Newfoandlani.”" 
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Society was thus formed: it was styled “ The Society of Ihe Gorernor and 
Assistants of London of the new Plantation in Ulster, within the Realm of 
Ireland,” and it was incorporated by charter on the 29th of March, 1618. 
A very essential part of the business, was the raising and collecting “che sum 
agreed to be raised by the eity” for the purposes of the plantation, and in 
building towns and fortifientions—this was, after much consideration, deter- 
mined to be done “ according to the assessment of the corn-rate made on the 
various companies ofthe city.” Other assessmonts were subsequently made, 
which eventunlly execeded tlie sum of £60,000*. It was soon afterwards 
determined to divide the estates into twelve parts; these twelve parts to be 
divided, by lot, among the several London companies: and as it appeared 
that “the whole monies disbursed in and about the suid plantation 
amounted to 240,000, that sum was also divided,—each company to pay 
a twelfth part, #. e. 23338. 6s. 8d. and that “ in every of the said twelve 


proportions of money, one of the twelve prineipal companies to stand 
as chief; and unto that prineipal company, not having of itself 

so much money as amounted to a full proportion, were added and joined 
so many of the inferior companies as should make up a full proportion 
ofthe required sumt.” Those sums wore subscribed in very unoqual parts: 


® The prieca of provinian in Ulster wern at tie time, for a cow or bullock 154. (ahemt one halfpenny 
per Pound); saheop from 16d. to 24. ; m hog 2u.; barley Lid, a bushel; sata det a bunhel. 

+ As the statement teferred 10 in curlous and interesting, wo print It inanote On the 17h of Desember 
1613, = At a Court of Common Council, Mr. Alderman Cockalne, the Governor af the Ir Society, 
Toprosented to the eourt, and to the masters and warden of all tho novoral Companion then asemblod, thatım 
divislon of tho estator, which was proposd to ba made In Ireland, belonging to the plautatien, had’ bes 
made Iuto twelvo parın wllch were particularly exprumed on twelve vevoral nhect» of pupor, the same being 
numberod from ano ta twolre incluniwe; and that, unswerable to those proportions, tho cammitien far the, 
pantation had prepared twalve pieces of papor, tach pisco haviogone of iho aforemid numbers theroon, wich 
were eolled and tied up sereruliy, like Join, each Aut refenring 10 svine one of the sine twolwe propartlons of 
Tand, which twelre Tots were brongbt Inta ıho eourt by the Eovernor, fu a box by thomaelvon. That ihe 
whole monjer diebursed alroady In and ebout the anid plantation, amounting In all 10 40,000, were, om Ihe 
other hand, sublirided and brought inte twelre like serernl equal portisne of money, each partion emsisting 
OSB, 66. Da, all which portions being added together made up the stm of 40,0004 ; und day Im ihe 
same sobdivision this eourse had been taken, Ybat #6 many of the Companien of ıhe City which Ihad somtribüteıt 
Wowards the sid plantaion ns made up one full portion of 333%, Br. Bd, nccording 10 the seveml um by 
how already disburscd, had beeu addeil and jeiucd together ; and that, in every of the mid twelre propor- 
one of money, une of Ihe twelve prineipal Companies s200d as chief, and uno that prineipal Company, 
having of iielf expended »0 much ımoney as amounted 16.» full proportion, were alded and joined so many 
of he inferior Companies as, according io their several sus by them alrendy disbursed, made up a full pro= 
portion of 33334. Os. Bil us near as pomibly inay be. And where the sum of any Cotpanıy alrendiy dinbursed 

il the Jastementloned an, the nid Company was Joined 10 some otber principal Company for she, 
overplar; and inasmuch as the Companies Joined together 10 make up a proportion of money, and their samıs. 
did not altagetber make up an even proportion, bat some happeued 10 be more, and others less, ibanı a full 
proportlom, in that case, ihe Companies s0 Joined together were rateably 10 pay to, or Tecelse from, the, 
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thus the Mercers contributed £2680; the Haberdashers £3124; the 
Fishmongers £2260; the Drapers £3072; the Goldsmiths £2999 ; the 
Skinners £1963; while the Grocers and Merchant Tailors exeeeded their 
full proportion, the excess being joined to some other principal company. 
On the other hand, the Masons contributed £100; the Armourers £40; 
the Poulterers £80; the Woolmen £20; and so forth. In all fifty-ive 
companies contributed—the twelve principal companies being the Mercers, 
the Grocers, the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the Skinners, 
the Merchant Tailors, the Haberdashers, the Salters, the Ironmongers, the 
Vintners, and the Olothworkers. The whole of the estates so divided had 
been estimated to be wortlı no more than £1800 per annum. In letting 
their lands, the companies stipulated with the parties proposing to become 
tenants, that they should perform the original articles and conditions of 
plantation. The duties they had undertaken appear, however, to have been 
discharged vory carelessly: the bargain was thought to be a very bad bargain 
by the several companies; it was in a manner forcod upon them by the 
erown; and they, for a considerable period, either let their lands at nominal 
rents, or neglected them altogether. The records of the Irish Society 
‚contain abundant evidence that they found it necessary to remind the 
companies that certain conditions remained unfulflled ; such notes as this 
are of frequent ocenrrence in their * Books:”—“ Tth July, 1616. Communi- 
‚cations were made by the Irish Society to the Goldsmiths’ Company, urging 
them to perform the conditions of plantation, and exeeute the necessary 
works on their proportion, which, as well as the proportions of the other 
companies, appeared at this period to proceed with great slownass.” 

And it is this property, thus acquired, which the London Companies con- 
tinne to enjoy, and over which “the Irish Society” continues to hold 
Jurisdietion®. 

Treasurer of cbe mid plantscion, ihn which should be mars or lese than a full proportlon ; which Cormpanien" 
numes (hat were «0 jeineil together, 10 make up the said twelse proportions of money, were, In Hk manner, 
weverally written on twelve several pieces of paper, Togelhar wih the sum of money dinbursel by anch Company, 
ul were afterwardn, in like meuwer, rolled and tel up together like Tote and were brought Iikowise, amıl 
presented in eourt by the Governor, in a te by uhemselves. And the ms partlcuları were also wrien 
together 01 a shot Of paper, and subucribed with the namen of Ihe eommitiees for (he wid planıntion.“ 

= Boon after the eoumencement of ho reiga of Charles I., however, by #mode ur summary an chat byr 
which the properties were trannferred 10 (ho London Companies, ıhe properues were taken from chem. Sir 
"Thomas Phillipa, who appeams to havo entertsined hostilo devigne against the eithnens of London—we quote 
from the * Coneise view of the Irish Society" —au British undertakors of the Plantutions in Ulster—prepareit 
and sent 0 his Majesty, m rirulent accuation against theis, changing iheı with breach ef Ihe original artielen, 


and strongly urying the King toize into his own hands the 1erritoies in Ulster; and In addilon to dhls 
reumstanee, various informations were sont from Ireland, at the instigation of Dr, Brmmhall (who nd 


— 


been let in perpetuity, and is nt present possensed by the Marquis of Water- 
ford, one of the most excellent of Irish landlords; consequently, “the 
tenantry are considered comfortable ; and the sums, paid by new tenants for 
old leases or holdings are very large, which shows that there is confidence 
between landlord and tenant, and that the lands are not. rack-rented."— 
öth. Tem Skıxwens. This proportion is situated in its nearest part about 
four miles from Derry, and its extreme end is about twenty-two miles from 
Derry ; it is the largest of all the company's estates; the anmual rents 
amount to about £11,000. The estate is capable of great improvement, and, 
under proper management, may ultimately become by far the most valuable 
of the twelve proportions*,  6th. Ts Mencnast Tarıons,. Ihis estate is 
situnted about twenty miles from Derry, and about two.at an average from 
Coleraine ; it contains about 12,000 statute acres, and is worth about £6000 
per annum. It has been let by the company in perpetuity +.— Til. Tarıs 
Croruworkees. This estate is situated on the banks of the river Bann, 
within an average of two or three miles of the town of Coleraine. It is in 
extent about 10,000 statute acres, and in value about £5000 per annumt.— 
Sth, Turz Iroxmoxsers. This estate is situated at an average of about seven 
miles from the town of Coleraine, and skirts the river Bann ; no one of the 
propartions is more scattered in its allotments, or more diversified in its soil. 
The rental, inerensed by'the death of the late Bishop of Meath, is about 
£5200 per annum $.— th. Tue Mercers. his proportion is situnte 
about twelve miles from the town of Colersine, and twenty-eight from 
Leondonderry, Its extent is about 21,000 statute acres, and its value 
£8000 per annum —10th. Ts Vırowers. This proportion is situnted 


* © The houses of ihe farmers are many of dhem unfit for common day-labourers, whilst the labouren? or 
eotters” huts are unit for human beinge to inhabit, und wo contider them ax most dingracefül to any eieillued 
‚eountry, but more especially 10 a property under the protection of one af ıbe wealthient and ment powerful af 
the London Cowmpanlen "—Repors, 

+ “Lit or no nunelioration ie taking place either in ıhe moral or intelloetnal eanditien of the inhnbi- 
Manta, or ia the comfort or progremive improvement of Iheir condition. No achoola are supported Iiy Ihe 
proprietor, am he aubseribes Lo scarcely any charitable inmätutlons on the property, »0.as 10 mustain even m 
semblanee of che fülfiment of the Sociery's ehatter. Althangh there are many altnations favoumble for 
‚planting, no advantage has been taken thereof, but all ie loft wild and barsen."-AHeport. 

3 Tbe doibworkers bare ouly recently obwinel poaseamion (by the expiration of u leuse) ; key have but 
Just eowmenced improvemeubs ; "and vertainly," staten the Report, “{ow properticn land ware in ueeıl 
of them.” 

5 Th late haldere under lome seo only to have une Ihin property for Ihe purpose of maklg Ihe 
not of it duriag che vorm of Aheir Jesse j consequently ihose wo have no lcancı are heuvilg rented, und 
Yitle or mo hmprvrement has taken place- The enate is vold of wood or planting 10 auy exventz and ihe 
farıns are gencrally in a very mean and dingracoful state, The cotter’ houses are of Ihe most wretabed 
dowriptian of havela"— Report. 

I “is only an act of Justice om Ihe part of tho Deputativn, Lo state uns Ihr Company ie astiug. ku te 
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about nineteen miles from the town of Ooleraine, and twenty-fve miles from 
the city of Londonderry; it contains about 25,000 statute acres, and its 
annmal valne is from £9000 to £10,000*—11th- Tue Sarrers. This propar- 
tion is situnted about twenty-nine miles from Derry, twenty-nine miles from 
Coleraine, and twenty-nine miles from Belfast, being equally distant from the 
three sea-port towns. Its extent is about 18,000 statute acres, and its value 
about £14,000 per annum. Several tenants hold fayourable leases under the 
‚present lossees, so that the present income is only £12,500 per annum f— 
12th. Tre Drarens, This proportion is much scattered. Its average 
distance from Derry is twenty-nine miles, from Belfast thirty-iwo miles, and 
from Coleraine twenty-seven miles. It contains 27,000 statute aeres, and is 
let by the company at about £10,500 per annum +, 

‘We have been thus minute in our details concerning the “ Proportions " 
‚of the several London companies, because at the present moment a suit is in 
progress to determine the important question, whether these companies are 
compelled by the terms of their charter to expend the whole of the income 
derived from the estates, in the improvement of them, or to draw their moneys 
out of the soil and apply them to purposes which can in no degree benefit the 
country—wlıiether, in short, they shall continue the worst of all absentees, or 
be forced into becoming benefaetors to Ireland. Upon this point the Irish 
Society and the Companies aro at issue; it is yet undetermined, and is too 
delicate and far too comprehensive a subject to be discussed here. Possibly 
“the Doputation” of the Society may have taken too gloomy a view of the 
condition of the estates ; as tourists from the frir meadows of Essex, the 


most praiasworchy matnwe. Thoy ars expending early, IP not all, their annual Income In Improremenits, 
and in bettering the oondition of iho Inhabltante.”— Report, 1841. 

= Tho Viotoen receive only Z22 a yoar head rent from the property. The Inne hate bien alienated 
hy ihe Company, and Tot in perpotulty, or ld. "The present proptietors are iho hei» uf (he Conolly Eimily« 
"The houses of {he farmors who haro obtnined Jensen in porpetuity are genernlly surrounded by a few trech, 
giring the eountry a eomfortable and agrecablo appoamnee. The cabine of Ihe Inbonrers are very dospienble 
hoveln. 


+ The lea of the estate Is held directly under the Company by Lord Londonderrz, and Bir Robert 
Bateron, Bart, of Belvoir, which lense will expire in May, 1853. 

$ This Coopany is underntood 10 espend all the Income of Iheir entate on Its Improvement, an in 
wivandog the woral and Intellectual welfhre of te tenantry, wilst die comfurt of Aho Inbabitante is nor 
awerlooked even in the winniest detail hy Ihe very worthy sgents. The Drapers bave planted exieusivels 
in several glemm and facen of hilla on the eutate. The firma are considered ts be lat at fair and moderne 
mens ibe tenanta are obliged to mhitemash all the ontsider of dheie dwellings onen In ıhe year. The 
‚Company have mihle ıhe Jan few years turacd their attentlon towards Ihe Interior comfort af che Arm- 
oneon, and have expandei betwsen 23000 and 24000 an thom. The mode ndoptei Is 10 give an mproviag 
enant much a nun an may be necenmary to rebulld or slato his house at the rate of faur por eent- per antıum. 
which por contage in add] to ıhe ent, The Fargo tvwm of Moneymore, wtuated on Ihis entate, In one of ıhe 
beat and most prosperous towns of Ihe North of Trelarıd. 
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fertile grounds of Kent, and the rich harvest lands of Middlesex—where 
parish paupers have far more comfortable homesteads than Irish farmers— 
they may have seen the “ miserable hovels” of the north without being 
enabled to compare them with the wretched huts of the south and west; but 
our own experience bears them out as to the general aspect of the county— 
scandalous and disgraceful, very often, to those “ under whose protection ” 
they have been placed—wealthy and powerful London Companies, who are 
deaf to “the clamorous voice of woe,” and are more ready to open their 
hearts and purses to the sleek Negro or the sly Hindoo, than to a people 
whose interests are so completely identified with their own, and upon whose 
welfare and improvement must always so essentially depend the welfare and 
improvement of their common country *. 

From much that we have heard, seen, and read, we have reason to believe 
that the Irish Society are sincerely and ardently desirous of employing their 
power and resources for the advantage of Ireland, and to diminieh, as much as 
possible, the evil of absenteeism in Londonderry. We have had opportunities 
of conversing with some of their agents, and have found them, as far aa we 
could judge, anxious to act up to their instructions in forwarding every object 
that shall seem beneficial to the county; unquestionably they have largely 
participated in every good work that has been undertaken ; and there exist 
abundant proofs of a steady and continuous design “to remedy many existing 


* The cityand county of Londonderry may be elassed in ita division of property under the following 





The Honourable the Irish Soriety have retained in their own handa the eity of Derry and town of 
Coleraine, with their liberties, the Fisheries of tho Longh Foyle and river Bann. and the ground and soil of 
the sanıe, the Viec-Admiralty of the distriet between Ballyalıannon (river,) and Olderfleste (caatle,) with the 
deep sea fihings of the cosats and ahores of the same, and all tho royaltie, &c,, of the whole county, the 
adrowons, dc, &c. 

The coanty may be considered as divided in the following manner :— 














Acres. 

‚The city of Derry, the town of Coloraine,and the liberies thereof, abant . 14,000 

Tho Twelvo Companicı’ Propontons, compriingabout  .  « 260.000 

The Frecholds, about . 22 110000 

The Church lands formerly granted to the Birhop.about =: + > 100,000 

Newton Timarady and Castle Dawson Rataten, about 25,000 
(Bir Thomas Philips wus sent 1 Ireland to divide the enınty of Londondorry 

into twelvo equal proportions: in the progress of this division he set apart two’ 

estater to himself, which were in the most ferlile anıl valuable part of te colony, 

and called them harse parks; one was Newton Limavady, the other Castlo Dawson; 

hence they are both denominntod Pain Landı. J 

Fisheries, Water, &e., about ne 12,000 


Total 521,000 
The annual value in about 250,007. per annum, or an average of 10s. per acre. The population is 
about 250,000. 
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eyils, to encourage the investment of capital and the industry of the popula- 
tion, to alleviate the distresses and wante of the poor, to extend the prosperity 
and comfort of the entire county of Londonderry, and thereby to offer an 
example to the whole kingdom of Ireland.” 

It will be seen that the Haberdashers, the Vintners, the Goldsmiths, 
and the Merchant Tailors, have alienated their estates, by letting them im 
‚perpetuity ; that the Salters and Skinners hold estates let on terminable 
leases, which in a few years will expire; while the Ironmongers, Cloth- 
workers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Grocers, and Mercers kave their estates 
in their own hands, which are now let to the oceupying tenants. Now, 
althongh the Irish Society had, by virtue of the discretion vested in it by 
the charter, conveyed several allotments of territory in the province of 
Ulster, to the twelve principal companies of the city of London and their 
associates, still it retained the paramount duty of * management, control, and 
yisitation, for the perpetual maintenance of those important public purposes, 
in consideration of which,” as was emphatically observed by the Lord Ohan- 
eellor, (in 1836) “ the Crown parted with large possessions for the benefit of 
that part of the King’s dominiona.” 

A suit is still pending between the Companies and the Society—the former 
contending that the Irish. Society are more trusteos for them, bound to account 
to them, and without any right or diecretionary power to apply any part of 
the income of the property vosted in them for any publie, charitable, or other 
purpose. The Irish Society admit that they have, for themselves, no beneficial 
interest in Ihe property, and that they are trustees for te companies of any 
surplus which may remain after answering certain public purposes, but they 
daim to have a discretionary power to apply so much of the income as they 
may think fit for those public purposes, without being liable to account for the 
same to the companies. There are two other parties to the suit—the City of 
London claiming for itself a species of visitatorial or superintending power, 
enabling it to control the conduct and proceedings of the Irish Society ; 
and the Attormey-Gencral, who, on the behalf of the Crown, “ suggests” that 
the rents and profits are applicable to public purposes, 

It is sufliciently obvious that a contiruation of this trust to the Irish 
Society is enleulated greatly to benefit and improve the condition of the 
eounty of Londonderry, inasmuch as they are, thus, in the position of Trusteot 
only for so much surplus as may remain after they have expendod all sums 
they may consider needful for carrying out the original purpose of the Grant; 
—0 they were considered by Lord Langdale, Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment in the case of the Skinners’ Company, 19th Nov. 1838. His lord- 
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ship determined that “ the powers given to the Irish Society for the general 
operation of the Plantation were of a general and public or political nature ; 
that the property remaining vested in the Society is applicable towards such 
general operation; and that the Companies of London, though interested in 
any surplus which may remain after the general purposes are answered, are 
not entitled to control the exereise of the powers which are given for general 
and public purposes.” 

The case is still undecided—for an appeal has been made to the highest 
Court; but two decisions have been given in favour of the Irish Society, 
and the result is scarcely problematical; there can be little doubt that ere 
long the whole of the revenues derived by the London Companies from 
their Irish estates will be expended in improving them—so long, at least, as 
improvement shall be required; and that will be, we imagine, to the end 
of time. Judging from the Societies’ ““ Reports,” and from our own know- 
ledge of the condition of the several localities over which they exercise 
jurisdietion, most important consequences will follow the final settlement 
of this question. They appear to have enquired concerning nearly every 
topie worthy of attention—the state of the schools throughout the districts ; 
the character of the various farms and holdings; the nature of the soil, 
and the best means of enriching it; the places most farourable for plant- 
ing; the judieious management of fisheries; the practicability of draining 
bogs, fertilising mountains, and reclaiming “ slobs” the advantages that may 
be derived from forming canals; the making of high roads and bye roads; the 
reformation of habitations for the humbler classes, by erecting substantial 
cottages in lien of miserable hovels ; in short, the attention of the Society, as 
the governing body, has been within the last twelve or fifteen ycars, conti- 
nually, and it would seem steadily, directed to a complete regeneration of the 
county, in order that they may bring to bear upon its natural advantages 
the advantages of experience, judgment, and capital. 

Still—we borrow the words of Mr. Tite, architect to the Society, in his 
“ Report,” dated October, 1834—* The Society must always be placed, to a 
certaint extent, in the class of those who have caused and do still cause much 
of the misery and wretchedness prevailing in Ireland :—viz., absentee land- 
lords, and therefore, without adverting to the objects of their establishment, 
as stated in their charter, it becomes their most obvious duty to obtain by all 
means an intimate acquaintance with their Tenantry, and to endeavour, 
directly, or indireetly, to afford them that support, assistance, and encourage- 
ment, which, in their operation, contribute as much to the interest of the 
Landlord as to the well-being and comfort of the Tenantry.” 
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Tırz maritime county of Donegal, in the province of Ulster, is bounded on 
the.cast and south-cast by the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and Ferma- 
magh (from that of Londonderry it in separated by:Lough Foyle) ; on the 
south by Donegal Bay and the northern extremity of the county of Leitrim ; 
and on the north and west ‚by the Atlantic Ocean. It comprises, according 
to the Ordnance Survey, am area of 1,165,107 statute acres, of which only 
520,736 are cultivated land, the unimproved mountain and bog amounting to 
no less than 644,371 statute acres. In 1821, the population was 248,270, 
and 294,104 in 1831. Iris divided into the baronies of Ruphoe, Kilmacrenan, 
Inishowen, Tyrhugh, Bannagh, and Boylagh. Its principal towns ara 
Donegal, Ballyshannon, Killybegs, Lifford, Letterkermy, St. Johnstown, and 
Stranorlar. Prior to the Union, it sent to Parliament twelve members; it is 
now ropresented by two—for the county. Themost elevated of its mountains 
is Errigal, which rises 2463 feet above the level of the sea. It abounds in 
lakes, generally small, although some of them are very extensive. Lough 
‚Swilly and Lough Foyle are both connected with it, the former exelusively ; 
and its southern border is washed by the waters of Lough Erne. Its three 
Principal rivers bear the same names—the Swilly, the Foyle, and the Erne; 
‚but it abounds with water, and from its mountainous character, huge “ falls ” 
are encountered in astonishing numbers, 

‚From the immense proportion of wäste land, the reader may form some 
idea of the barren aspect of the county; and, at the same time, of its 
surpassing grandeur—for wild and rude magnificence it is, indecd, unequalled 
in Treland;; it presents a succession of muuntains, down every one of'which 
rushes some rapid river, supplying a lake in the valley, that again sends forth 
its current, tributary to the ser which may be almost said to surround it— 
for the extensive loughs that bound it on the enst and south are nearly as 
‚effeotual barriers as the Atlantic, that washes its northern, western, and south- 
western consts. Soon after pussing the liberties of Londonderry—proceeding 
noxthward—we enter upon the barony of Inishowen—a huge peninsula 
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inclosed on one side by Lough Foyle, and on the other by Lough Swilly, 
both salt-water lakes. On the southern extremity of this barony—distant 
about four miles from Derry—is the far-famed Grianan of Aileach. The 
mountain upon which it stands is eight hundred and two feet high, and from 
its summit there is an extensive and all-glorious view of the two lakes, with 
the surrounding scenery ; scattered over which are the ruins of several ancient 
castles, strongholds of the carlier Irish chicftains, or the English settlers, by 
whom they were dispossessed*. Within ken, although distant several miles, 


® The latest, and one of the greatest, of the Irish chieflains was Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, whose “rebellion”” 
in 1608 mainly induced tbe “ plantation ” under James the First. He appcars to have hecn a gallant young 
hero; who was stimulated to rerolt by a personal insult, and who perishod with most of hie fallowers in = 
battle with the English; not, however, until he had avenged limselfby the death of Sir George Pawlett, 
Viec-Provost of Derry, by whose order he is said to have becn ** personally chastised," and laid the city im 
aahen. The following romantie story of the fall of he young chief is related by the Rer. Cesar Otway, in 
his interesting and valuable work, ** Sketches in Ireland : "— 

“The plantation of Ulster had not as yot taken placo; but already many Scots had settled themelves 
along the rich alluvial land» that border the Lougha Foslo and Suilly; and it was Sir Cahir's most desired 
end and aim to extirpate these Intruders, hateful ns strangers, detestable as heretic. He was the Scotsman’s 
curse and scourge- One of these industrions Scots had settled in tbe valley of the Leonan ; Rory O’Dounel, 
the Quexu’s Earl of Trrconnel, had given him part of that fertile valley, and he there huilt his bawn. But Sir 
Cahir, In te midst of night, and in Sandy Ramsey’s abrenes, attacked his enclonuro, drove off his cattle. 
alaughtered his wife and children, and left his pleasant homestend a heap of smokingruins. The Seot, on his 
return home, saw himself bereaved, left desolate in a foreign land, withont property, kindred, or home 
nothing but his trae gun and dirk. He knew ihat Ave hundred marks were the reward uffered by tho 
Lord Deputy for Sir Cahir's head. He knew that this ontlam was the foe who hal quenched the fire on bis 
heartb with the blood of his wife and little ones; and with a heart maddened by revenge, with hope resting on 
the promised remard, he retired to the woodeil hilla Ihat run parallel 10 the Hill of Doune; there, under 

wert of a rock, bis gun rested on the withered branch of a stunted oak, be waited day by day, with all the 
ce and expectancy of a tiger in his lair. Bir Calir was a man to be marked in a thousand; he was the 
loftiest and proudest in his beariug of any man in the province uf Ulster; his Spanish hat with the heron’s 
plume was 100 often the terror uf lin enemics, the rallying-point uf his friends, not to hespeak the O'Doherty : 
even tho high breastwark of loose stones, added to the natural defeners of the rock, could not hide the 
ehieftain from obserration. On Holy Thursday, as he restod on Ihe castern facc of the rock, looking towards 
the Abbey of Kil-'zerenan, experting a venerable friar to come from Ihis faranred founilation of St. 
Columbkill, to ahrive him and erlebtate mass ; and an he war chatting to bis men beside him, the Seotchman 
applied the fire 10 his Ievelled matchlock, and befure the report began to roll it« echoen thronıgl Ihe woods and 
hills, the ball Ind passed through Sir Cahir’s forchend, and he lay lifeless on the ramparts. His followers 
were panie-struck ; they thought that the rising of the Scotch and English was upon them, and deserting tho 
lifeless body of their leader, they dirpersed through the mountnins. In the meanwhile, the Srotchman 
approached the ruck; he sam his foe fall; he saw his followers flec. Mo soon severed the head fionı tho 
body, and, wrapping it in his plaid, off he set in the direction of Dublin. Te travelled all that day. and at 
night took shelter in a cabin belonging to one Terence Gallagher, situnted at onc of the forda of the river Finn, 
Hero Ranısey sought a niglt’e lodging, wlich Irishmen never refuse; and partaking of an oaten cake and 
vowe sweet-milk, he went to rent with Sir Calir’s head under his on ns a pillow. The Seotehman slept 
sound, anıd Terence was up at break ofday. He saw blood oozing out through the plaid that served as hie 
guest’ pillow, and suspeeted all was not right; so wlitting the tartan plaid, be saw te hairand head of a man 
Slowly drawing it out, he recognised features well known 10 every nıan in Tyreonnel: they were Sir Cahir's. 
Terence knew as well as any man that there war a price set on thin very head a price, ahumdant to make 
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is the rock of Doune, a natural fortress in the centre of a district scarcely 
accessible, where, it is believed, the aneient chieftains of Tyrconnel were 
inaugurated—a race who, according to Sir Henry Dockwra, were “ proud, 
valiant, miserable, immeasurably covetous, without any knowledge of God, 
without any eivility to man ;"” and of whom James the First said, in hieapology 
for robbing them, that “their condition was, to think murder no fault, 
marriage of no use, nor any man yaliant that does not glory in rapine and 
op! ion ®.'" 

In the immediate vieinity of Derry there still exists a stone, which, 
according to one of the authors of the “ Ordnance Survey,” appears to have 
been an inauguration stone of the ancient Irish kings. 'Ihe stone, which 
is of gneiss, exhibits the sculptured impression of two feet, right and left, 
of the length of ten inches each. That stones of the kind, as well as rude 
stone chairs, were formerly used, we have the testimony of Spenser in his 
View of the State of Ireland :—“ They used to place him that shall be their 
captaine upon a stone always reserved for that purpose, and placed commonly 
upon a hill ; in some of which I have scen formed and ingraven a foot, which 
they say was the measure of their first captaine's foot, whercon hee standing 
receives an oath to preserve all the auncient former customes of the countrey 
inviolable, and to deliver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist, and then 


hin Fortuno=—a jıien he ws now resalved 1 try and guin. 86 off Terenne started, and Irmad Tyrona was 
almost orosed dy O’Gnllagher before ihe Seoishwen awoke 0 resume hie Journey. The story is ll td 
wich Arlumph through the country, how ıhe Lehman, without the reason, reapod Aho rewand of Sir 
Cabir's desth." 

®  Giraldun Combronsle-—an authority upon mich mubjerte hardly more worthy than the spolintor James, 
or hie nohdier Dockwra, deseribes the inanguration this :— 

* He says “hat ıhe peoplo of Treonnell, a countay in the morth of Uster, ureaied their king afler thin 
manner :—all being amemblod an u hill, x white benat was brought bafare them, unto which ho wha was 
‚hosen as king opproaehing, deolared. himself yublicly before the people to ke just such another, (that ie, a 
more beast)  wlereupon lie vow was cut iu piecen, bull ia water, aud a ball prepared for Une now king, of 
{ho brach, into wich he entered publiely, and nt once hatheil and fed z all the people, meanwhile, standing 
vound, (od on Ihe Asch and supped up the broth, At this aumely foast and seremeny, it was not proper that 
ho king vhould use nny eup or versl, may, not so much au ihe hollow of his hand ; but atooping down hin 
mouch, bo Jappsel like # beast on all aides of iho Lach uf brot in wllch ho war immer. Having thus 
wauhed a0d mupped wnll he wos woary, ho whole coremany of hie insnguration ws ended, and he was 
eompletely inatituted in hie khngahip of Tyreonmell.” 

“The Irah intorbeun are very angty wich Girakd Barry for tlling this story of iheir Klage; and 
Gratianup Lrichus deeribes ho eememny as’ qulte othermiac. He aays, tint when ibe Inveatlture look place 
at Cil sohan Creumale, ho was attended hy O'Forghail, nuccemor to Colambkill, and O’Gellachwir, his 
matshal, and surrounded by all übe eins of ıhecowntry. The Abbot O’Ferghail put a pure, wiite,atmight, 
unknotiel vol in hir hand, and mid, * Reoeive, Siro, she aurpicionn ennign of your dignitz, and remember u 
imitate in your gavernment the whlteness, streightnem, and unknoitines of ıhta rod, 16 Ihe end ıhat no evil 
Hongue may Rind enuse Lo aıpores Iho candour of youractione with biacknces, nor uy kind of eorruption, ar 
ie of filendship, be able to perrert your junico; iherefore, in a Jucky Tour, laks the zuverument of thla 
people, to exereim the power given yow with frendom and security.""" 

wat, Mt un 
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hath a wand delivered unto him by some whose proper oflice that is ; after 
which, descending from the stone, he tameth himselfe round, thrice forward, 
and thrice backward.” The inauguration chair of the O'Neils of Castlereagh 
is still preserved; it was for a long period built into the wall ofthe Butter- 
market of Belfast. The famous “coronation chair” in Westminster Abbey 
is believed to be of Irish origin; and is suid to have been sent into Scotland 
for the coronation of Fergus, the first king of the Scots, who was of the 
blood royal of Ireland.” 

The hill of Greenan supplies a singular example of earliest architecture; 
according to a writer in the “ Ordnance Survey,” it was "a royal residence,” 
—'* one of the most remarkable and important works of its kind evor ereeted 
by the ancient Irish.” The ascent up the mountain, for about a mile, is 
gradunl, till within a few hundred yurds of the summit, when “ it starts up, as 
it were, somewhat precipitously into a circular apex of many actes in extent,'” 
erowned by the singular pile—of the remote antiquity of which no doubt can 
possibly exist *, 


= A weiter In“ Tlio Dublin Poony Foomal "—understood 10 be dhe acromplishe Colonel Blacker— 
was the Ant 16 point out, F mot to discover, this anciont ronmsin; he enmiders it, hawerer, Io hara ben & 
vomplo for Bun warsbip, and endansours to support hit theory by argument and proof; He thus deweribes 
the singular pile :—# To ihe casnal obsereen, Ihe first appounance of the alifies is chat of a truncated anirn ef 
extmondinney dimenslona ; but, on # closer Inspeetion, particularly sinos Ihe elenring awar of Allen stonon, 
x, wllch tank plaos under toy Aireetions, in May last, it will be found a building, conatraeted wich energy 
attention to masonie negularity, both in design und workmunship. A cireular wall, of conaiderable thickuenn, 
onolosen an area of eighty-two fect in diameter. Judging from tbe number of stonen which have Mllen 
00 every sido, 10 ax to form, in fact, a aloping glacis of ten or twelve feot brosd all round il, Uhle well must 
have been of oonehderable height—probahly from ten to twelve foet—but Its Ihieknem varien ; that portion of 
I, extendlng from north 10 aouth, and ernbraclng the western half.of the circle, being but ten or eleven feet; 
whercas, In ibe corresponding, or eastern half, he thicknes inereanen to dixtern or seventeen, particularly at 
the eniranee. To discover His entrance war the Grat cljeets of may attention, and having direeted a 
elsaranco to be made nn nwarly duo enat an ponfble, a pawnge mau found, in breadihabout four feet, agzed at 
Abe boitem wich fat sonen, equal in width 10 che openlug Ielf, and Atted wiih great regularitys th yamageı 
was covered with Nngs of very large dimensions, which, howerur, mo fonnd fallen in; the main lintel, on 
the inner wide, was formed of m single stone, aix feot threo Inchen In longih, and averaglag fourieen 
Änchen square io thicknens, Within the wall, to the sight and left of thin eutranen (though mat com 
municstlug wiih It), are carried twa curlons passagen, about two fer wide by four Im height, neatly covered at 
1op wiih flag, in the same manner as (bo entrano. These pamagen extend through half tho eirsumferenen of 
the building, terminating at the mortbern and aouthern points: that runniig southward was found to com« 
monicate with the area, or Interior of Ihe place, by aa. aperture extremoly dlnproportioncd. to. he: pamnge 
Äte)f, being ınerely wide enough to permlt Ihe entranee ofa boy ; this aperture is din aanih, and the paunge, 
as It appronches the onatern part of Ihe building, becomes gradunliy narrew, being net more than. ai inchen, 
wide at I tormination, adjolning ie entiance, Tho nppronch 16 Ihat gallery or pansags, wonding northward, 
appears to have been from abovo, there being no algns of an aperture communkating with the aren, za In be 
are of the other passage just mentioned; wherens, on elearing away the fälling stones, to the norchward 
of the matn emtrane within Ihe building, we dinvovored @ »tnircase, eightcen inches wide, Jending frum to 
Tevel of the ars to the top of he wall. This passage extends to Ihe norikern point, but, different from ıhe 
wther, ät earrien | breudih he entire way. On elther side of ıhe entrance pamagf, a few feok within, appean 
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At the base of the hill are several remarkable enves ; which aro considered 
by some antiquaries as associated with the ancient relics on the summit, 
Indeed, such occur in all parts of Ireland. Mr. Oroker states that, in a eircle 
of four miles “round Garranes,” in the county of Cork, there are no fewer 
than thirteen ofthese “circular intrenchments "and he considers it “ probable 
that these works were thrown up by the native Irish around their little wig- 
wam settlements, as a defence against any sudden attack from an enemy or 
from wolves, and that subterranean chambers or cellars were formed for 
‚granaries, or as secure depositories in time of danger for their rude property®.” 





3 mquere niche, or what mens would call a double roveal, of four Inches deep: at rat sight It scemed as if 
Abey bad been Ihe entrancos 10 (he two pamapes already mentioned, und which Ind been for some cause built 
up, but on examination thla wıs found not 10 be ihe ease ; they were oridently Formen nt Ihe original building 
of che wall, and I am Indined to think may hare serve for ıhe purpone of enabling these within 16 elone ihe 
pamage from above by means of something in the nature of a porteullis. From a careful emmination of ıhe 
wall, in different placen throughout Its eireumferenen, it appcarn to have been parapeted, Ihe space betwecn to 
parapet and ihe iotorlor of the eirele being (ss was uaual In amplıflheatren) nllotted 16 spectators, and necen- 
ible by the niaircnse already moticed. In the centre of Che aren are ho remalun of the altar, ur placo of 
aerißeo, appronched from Ihe entranee ta the building by a fAagged pathway, which was diseuyered om 
nahing dhe turf by which jt in ovorgrown: around these are the ruins of a aqunre building, but of eom- 
porstivelg modern eonstruction—in fact, the place was seorted 10 by ihe Roman Catholica In Ahe vlcnityr 
for de purposes of worship, until some forty yrars back, when a small chapel for their accommedalon war 
ereeted at ile foot of Ihe mountnie—a certain proof of the Iraditionary sanctity of Ihe spot. The stanen of 
wlüch ıhe building is formed are of the common grey schlatur, but evidently selected with considemble atten- 
ton a to alze; and comlderlog their exposure 10 thio Atlantic storme for so many centurien, the decompuni- 
tlon in wonderfully amall; In those paats of. khe wall whleh have hesm protseted hy the aceumulation of Xho 
dehra frorm above, she ehinelliog is yat aharp and che aquarenene porfst. The ircumetance of its being & 
stone building adda consideraliy to Ihe antiquarlan interest which Groenau Is calculated 10 excite." 

® The Onvo at tho baso of Greonan HIN ismow blocked up; but we obtalned nme account of It frum a 
gentloman— Andrew Forgusoo, Esq., af Burt—by who It war exzminnd in IR3R. It was known to be 
abtuated in a hehil Forining part of ie farım of John Allnon, In tbo town-land of Bpsenogue, and parlıh of 
Burt. Ithad been closed uince A. D. 1785, In whlch yusr Mr, Ferguson recollected his having explored the 
several apartments. It wos chen diwovered by a bay ampagel in digging potatoon, whose spade forced Itelf 
baten Iwo of ahe fags which. form ibe roof of the care.” It remained opım at that ume für a fow 
months, when It was again elosed up by ihe (hen ovouplor of ho farın, Te anly pernan alive (in 1838) who 
Ina any iden of the exnet Jocality of Ihe building, was an old man, named Willie Dust, who had Iont his 
ight in early youth, bot who remembered to have heard from his brother, that the subterraneous building 
was aitunted nearly oppasite, bus rather north of, a quartz stone in Ahe wall, which bounds the Rald an the 
east side, The entrunce wns axconlingly dicovencd. 

Ti chamber Into which we first btzined entranee—wriben our informant—is somewbat Ailapldated, and 
appeuze to eomlat of ıbe original apartment of the building and of a alopitg puamnge Tanding 10 it- At in much 
eweuunbereil with louse clay sul swunen, and declinen a good deal towards the lowor extremitg, where 
we were ahlo 10 stand parfvetly upright, although wo were ak Arst obliged 10 ereep In on our hands and 
neen. The form of ıhis ehamber Ja oblang, ar rather oral. 

On ıhe arrival of Ianterns wo proceeded inte the scoond apartment. The pamagen between the fint and 
second, as well as betwven the second and (hir apartments, vessrmblo much the mouth of a Jarge pipe, or the 
aportunes (called in Ireland *kiln-logien," 6. 0, Ihe ayes of the kiln) by which the fire is Intreducsl Into 
Hime-kilns. These entrances aro compaeily built of large stonor, and (hey both decline # liule towards their 
Vower extromliy, a remask wblch is also applicahle to all three apartments. The second chamber ie noarly 
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"The reuder must be referred to the map in order to form some idea of the 
peculiar character ofthe cost scenery of the northern distriets of Donegal. 
Te is utterly impossible to describe its surpassing grandeur, and our limits 
permit us only to notice its more leading and striking features. The natural 
wonders of the barony of Inishowen would alone supply materials for a volume. 
The stupendous hill-rocks and headlands that stund as barriers to the sea, are 
frequently covered by the spray of the Atlantic, dashed to a height almost 
inconceivable ; miles upon miles of sandy deserts stretch along under the huge 
clifis, without a single particle of verdure ; “ hills and dales and undulating 
swells, smooth, solitary, and desolate, reflecting the sun from their polished 
surface of one uniform and flesh-like hue.” Such are the sands of Rosa- 
penna. Caves of wonderful construction abound in all parts, One of the 
most remarkable is “ M‘Swine's Gun,”—a prodigious cavity, into which the 
tide rushes with such force as to proilnce a sound louder than the report af 
any piece of artillery, and is said to be heard, at times, distinetly a distance of 
between twenty and thirty miles ; occasionally the waters shoot up through a 
perpendieular shaft some hundreds of feet high into the air; altogether, 
perhape, so extraordinary a natural maryel does not exist in the British 
dominions, 


‚Along this const, too, is Torry Island, —inhabited by about fire hundred 
persons, the greater number of whom have never visited the mainland ; some 
years ago a few of its filhermen were driven on shore, and when returning to 
their island homes they took with them leaves of trees as the greatest curiositios 


eircular, bat apprwaches in form to \be oval. Hero, anin the olher two sporuments, ibe Noor is of elay, uud 
ho walls aro vogularly bull of large auomes wichout mortar or omeut of any klod, aud Ineline perceptblg 
{awards at ıho top and bottom. Im all these apartments Iho ceilings ure eumposed of immense flag resting 
‚on tho walls on either slde,and smaller stone» are advanced to support them in one or two Iuntances where dhe 
Maga were too short te cover the whole exteat. Th stoven ployed ia the comtrucien of Ihe building are 
Als coninaen scbist of ibo country Interunixed wiıh wlinsstonee and sone quarte. The walls were found by 
moasırsment to average about Ihreo foet in thicknes. The paatge betweon (he second and third chaenbers 
branchen off 10 "bo sant, and In aitunted on ıhe right immediately as you enter frot the Art apartinent. In 
bo corner of ih scowmnl chamber Vetwecu Ihe two paasage, and nenıly on a level with the ceiling, Ihore is 
built a rocem in be wall answering the purposes of cupboard, and siller 10 Ihe * boles”" which are placed 
in the walls of Ir esbins. The architecture ia Ihe mnune se that of ibosent ofthe building; It orteada 16 Ihe 
worih-east 5 ibe entratce ia early square, but the interior is Gteular. The Moor of ihe third apartment is 
1 foot 8 Inchen below he end ofihe entrunes passuge, of wliich fa Ihe Arst of us whocrawled In was infored 
a his oost, as my rendiig be Imagined. The third chamber runs jarallel to the second, #ir. due north and 
south, und its farm and architseture are dimflar, exeopt (bat perhaps (he socond apartment is more eireular. 
The following socount gives Uhe dimensions af the sereral apartments of ahie building :— 


mon. annaoru. urn, 
Fit Apartment 6 feot D inchen » - dor Dincher . 20 for 0 nchen, 
Boeonddr 60 And 70m 
Tide, 2 640 u LI u Rd 








they could show to “their people ;" here also is another Here 
town buried beneath the sand. Ruins af eonlelanieal sirnsturen, sndlof 
‚structures of nges far more remote, are to be encountered in every locality; 

placca are pointed out where the sea-kings entered, and others where the druids 
held their most solemn rites ; every spot has some tradition, there is scarcely 
amile without a legend; und as the district is more primitive than any other 
portion of Ireland —the people adhering pertinaciously to their ancient 
language and their old customs—the county is immensely rich in stares for 
the antiquary, the historian, and the writer of fietion. Here, until of late years, 
the illieit distiller carried on histrade without the remotest drend of interrup- 
tion ; the whiskey of Inishowen became proverbial for its excellence, and the 
‚const from Moville round to Killybegs was famous for all that was rude, 
uneultivated, and lawless. For a full, accurate, and interesting description of 
this grand and picturesque coast, we must refer the reader to the interesting 
volume by the late Rey. Oxsar Otway, published by Messrs. Curry and Oo,, 
of Dublin, to whom the literature of Ireland is so largely indebted, 

"The occasion, however, seems an apt one for introdueing some account of 
the “ Fairies” of Ireland—a race which is daily losing its repute—education 
and Father Mathew having worked gad havoc among them—and whose exist- 
‚ence will, ere long, become a mere history of things and times gone by. 
‚During our recent visits to Ireland, we have been enabled to add very little 
indeed to our store of knowledge on this subject; the peasantry have grown 
“ mighty shy” of their communications ; they have become, for the most 
part, even sceptical concerning them; and deliver their anecdotes with an air 
‚of doubt, at the least, which indicates an abandonment of their cause approach- 
ing to eontempt of their power. We venture to assert that a modern traveller 
even in Donegal or Connaught will not hear from veritable authorities a dozen 
stories of the “ good people.” A score of years ago he would have heard as 
many from a dozen persons, meet them when or where he would. In Ireland, 
superstitions of a grosser, or more unnatural character, hare almost vanished, 
Prejudices will soon follow them. The Rational ismaking rapid way. Know- 
ledge is extending itself into places hitherto inuccessible. Common sense is 
gradually foreing out the imaginative; and, ere long, the Irich peasant will 
retain little or nothing of a distinetive character. To the mere searcher after 
amusement this may be regarded as a misfortune; but to those who have 
higher hopes and objects, the change supplies n theme for grateful rejoicing, 
as inevitably tending to incalculable good. 

"Ihe Fairies of Ireland haye been the subjeets of innumerable stories and 
many books. The volumes collected by Mr. Crofton Öroker contain, indeed, 
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ample information concerning them. He has divided them into their classes, 
und preserved the history of each. But the.topie is by no means exhausted ; 
it may be varied as often as the relators ; and as we have intimated, a few years 
ago these relators were almost as numerous as the pensants, A few of these 
stories—illustrative of their habits, dispositions, and‘ peculiarities "—may 
interest aur readers. Wotake them nearly at random from our gatherings ; 
for our collection might fill one of our volumes, instead of a dozen pages— 
the utmost we can spare. Some of the race we have already described—the 
Phoca, the Cleuricaune, and the Banshee ; but these, properly, are not fairies ; 
— they are “ spirits,” more immediately of Irish growth, while the fairies of 
Ireland resemble those of England and other countries, appertaining to “ the 
green sod” only, like the natives over whom they watch, by being more 
essentially poetical than they are elsewhere *. 


* Bafaro we vommence aur etorien, in order uhat ıhe reader may properly eomprebend them, we give the 
history of * the Good People,” from Abe Ird Vol, of Meı Cioker’s Dook ı— 

*" Tao Elres, whlch In ibeir ıruc ahape are but a few Inchen high, have an alry, almost trunspurens bad; 
#0 delionte is dheir form, ihat a dow-drup, when Ahey dance on it, trembles indeed, but never breaks. Moih 
ncaon are ofextmordinary beauty, aud wortal being eaumet bo oompared with Ihem, 

“They do not live alane, or in pales, but always In large moiotion They are iuriible to man, particularly 
in the day-time ; und na ihey can be provant and hear what ie mid, the porsantry novor speak of them bat 
wlıh enution and respect, terming them tho good poople, or the filends ; aa any other name would offınd 
eben, Ita great cloud of dust rise on tho rond, It in a sign that (boy are abomt 10 change their sundenos and 
romare 60 another place, and the Invisible trawellors ara always anlatod with a respeetful baw, They have 
their Awellinge in elofir of rocks, euros, and andent tumull. Mwery part wiihln ie desumtsd Im Ihe most 
mlondidand the pleasing musio wlılch somethme Inues from iheneo in Abe ulgbk Ama 
dolighted thoso who havo bean no fortunate as to hear It, 

“ Daring the summer night, when tho moon ahines, and partioularly in harrest-tima, the Hires come ont 
of their secret dwellingr, and. amemble for ho dane in «ertaln favonrlts apats, whieh ars hidden and seolude 
plncen, much as mountaln-valleyr—meadowa near strenmn and Draoks—choichyarls where wen scldom come, 
Toy often celebrato their fraste under Jargo munhrooinn, or ropone benesth iheir ıhade, 

# In the first rayı of (he morning sun they agıln wanllı, wih a noles rosemüling that of a warm of bes 
or lien, 

“Their garınents are as whlto as now, sornetlines ahlulng like sllver ; m hat or cap Is Indispensmble, for 
which purpowe thay genarally weloet tho rd Mowers of ihm faxglove, and dy it different parties wre distin- 
golshed, 

#Phe secret and wgio power of the Tlven in »o great an ssaruely &o kuow any bounds. They can assutme 
in a moment« nos only the human, but ovary other form, ovom the most terriie; and Lu ia easy for ıheım 10 
‚convey themselves in one weand a distanen af five Ioagnen, 

Defore their breaih all haman energy falls. They sometimes enmmunisate supernatursl kaowledge 10 
men g and If a person is soon walklog up and down alone, and merlog his Lips as one half distraught, I is a 
sign Ahat an Ef We Anrlibly present and instrusting him, 

"*The Eisen are ahore al] ihinge fand of music. Those who have heul their music caknst find worde 16 
‚deseribe the power with which I Mlls and emraptures iho soul At rurhes upon them liko m airenn ; and yol 
he tones are simple, even monoionous, and In general erebling ontaral sounds. 

#* Among bein amusements Is shat of playing st ball, which they pure with great gerne, undat which 
hey fen differ ns eren 10 quarrel, 

“+ Theie oki in dandng far ercceda tbo Irbent aut ofıman, and dhe ensure bey take in ılis auuse- 
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The antiquity of the race is unquestionable. They were generally 
supposed to dwell in pleasant hills, raths, moats, &c.; hence they are termed. 
in Ossian and other bards “ spirits of the hill.” They are culled by the 
pessantry out of respect “ daoine maithe,” or “the good people,” and 


ment is (mexhaustible, They danco without interruption tl] the ray of he mun appcar on Ehe moumtsint, and. 
musko {ho baldost Joapı without ibe leust axertion. 

* They do Dot appear 1 require any food, but refresh Ihermselven wich dew-drops, whlch bey colleck rom 
dh jenven. 

+" They saverely punlah all who. ingusitively approach or tense them ; otherwise (hoy ars friendly and 
obliging #0 wellsmenniog paople who <onfide in them. They remore huzpn from uhe ahoulder; umke presanta 
of new ardehen of lsihing 5 undertake 10 grant requests ; though in auch cases, good humour on Ihe applicant's 
art seems ta do necessary. Sometiies, 100, they appear in hıtman form, or allow persone who haee aceiden 
tally airsyeil among ıhem during Ihe might to join in their dancen; hut here is always some danger in thin 
infercourse, The person becomes il in onsequenee, and fallı Into rinlent ferer from he ununtursl exer- 
don, a8 (hey seen to Jeud Dim a part of their power. 1 Te forgets Liimelf, and, necording 10 Ihe custom, 
ion hie partner, ühe whole scono waniahes the instant hie lips touch hrs, 

The Eiven havo another peculiar and more Intimate connesion with mortals. Is seoms as IF dboy dirided 
uimoog themselves tho souls uf men and comidered (he Uhencsfocth as iheir property. Heuce vertau funilien 
bare ıheir particular Elves, to whomn hey are devoted, In return for wlich, however, Uhoy recelvo from Hlıom 
helpand ausistanee in erition] moment, and oflen recovery fruum mortal diseuen But as afer dasth Ahay be- 
‚come ho property of iheir Elves, Ube death of a ınan in 10 thew always a fential at which ono of their on. 
body entern Into kheir society. Therefore hey require hat people ahall De present at funerals, au pay chem 
rererenen; ıhoy eelebrate an interment like a wedding, by. daneing on he grave, nnd ft is for this rennan thns 
Ahey select chürebyards for dheir favourite places of renort. A violent quarrul often are whether a nhilil 
beloogs 10 dhe Elvo of ihe father or of ihe mother, an in whnt churehyurd it is to be buricd, „The different 
parties of ihene supernatursl beings Nate and make war on euch other, wilh an much animonlıy as mations 
among mänkind; their combats take place in Ihe night, in crom rondk, and hey offen do not segamte WI day« 
break parts dheim. This connexion of wen with a quiet aud good tribe of spirit, far frvun being (ghiful, would 
tathor be benefldul + but ube Elves appear In a dublous eharacter ; both evil and good are combinel in their 
Haturs, and they ahow a.dark as well a0 fir side. Tiiey are ongels enpelled from hesven, who hara not 
fallen into hell, but are in fenr and doubt respeating their future state, and wheiher they shall find meruy at 
Abe day of Judgumeut. This wisture of the dark and unlerolent ia viibly umuifestel in Uheir-aotions am 
inelinmiions. If in remeinbranee of their original happy eondition they wre benefleent and friendiy towards 
man, tbe evil prineiplo within thom prompts them to malleious and injurious wies. Their honnry, Une 
wondrous splendour of their dwelliugs, Iheie sprighiliveun, is notbing more than illaslvo ahow 5 and iheir true 
Ggure, which is frigbefully ugly, inspires terror. If, as Is but rarely ıhe one, Ihey are scen In dhe day-time, 
their countenances appear 16 be wrinkled with age, or, as paaple express it, ® like a wilhere canlflower 5” a 
ide money red oyes, and hair hoyry with extreme age: 

"One of iheir evil propemwitien consist im slealing healıhy and fine children from their motbers, and 
nübnituting In iheir room a changeling who bears some resemblanco 10 the stolen Infunt, but Is \n fneı only 
an ugly und sickly EIf. Homarifets overy evil disponition, is malicious, mischievons, and, thong inmatiable, 
auto food, docs mot Ihrire. When the namo of God in mentioned, he begios 16 hauplı, oiherwies ho nover 
speak till being obliged 10.do so by arte, hln age is beirayed by his vuios, wich in Ihat of a very old man. 
The love of music ahowe itself in hiem, as well se extrannlinary profieieney ; wuperuntunni energies are al 
manifosted in ibe power wilh which he obliger everything, even inanimsto objects, 10 dauer. Wherover be 
‚comen be bringe ruln : a serien of miafuriunen succcd each other, the catilo become sick, tbe house falls Inte, 
decay, and every enterprise proves aborlve, IL he is rrcognised and Ihrentened, he makes himself invisller 
and oscnpen ; ho dieliken running water, and if he ia carried on a bridge, he jumps over, and aiting upon Ihe 
waren, plays on hin pipe, and returne 10 his omn people, 

“= Atpartlcular dimon, such as May ovo, for Instancs, the evil Elven seem to bo peeullarlynetive and power“ 
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hence very probably the moats where they were supposed to resort first 
got the appellation of “Danish moats” from English writers, who were 
led by the sound and were ignorant of the sense ; though it is also, as we have 
elsewhere observed, likely that the mistake originated from confounding 
with the Danes, the Tatha-de-dananns, to whom the erection of all the very 
aneient vlifices is ascribed by popular tradition®, The fairies were also 
supposed to haunt old towers and castles. Of this we give a curious instance, 
furnished by an old man who resided at Clonmel, This man was many years 
ago travelling through the county Kilkenny, and happened to pass by the 
‚castle of Bonnetstown, which is situate within a few miles of the city. It was 
about the hour of midnight, when, as he was crossing a field, ho was startled 
by the sound of wild and uncarthly laughter at a short distance from him, 
On looking in the direction of the sound, he found that it proceeded from the 
castle, which to his great surprise appeared brilliently illuminatel. His 
courage was, however, in some measure restored when he recollected that 
there was a wake within a few fields of the castle. “So, by gor, over to it I 
went,” said he, “ thinkin’ it might be some 0° the boys ıhat were preparin® 
some sport an’ divarsion to act at the wake.” But on his noarer approach 
the light suddenly vanished and the laughter censed. After remaining some 
time without hearing or seeing anything, he once more procceded on his 
journey; but he was scarcely in the middle of the next field when the light 
shone forth with redoubled brillianey, and the laughter burst on his car in 
louder pcals, and with such distinetness that he could clearly distinguish the 
roices of old men, young men, and children. He was now seized with that 


fu to those to won dhey are Iufmical, they give a blow unpercelved, uhe consequenee of which ia Iameness 5 
68 (hey breatho upon thero, and bails and ewellings immediately appear on ıho placo wiich Ihe brenih has 
touchel. Persons who protend 10 be in particular farour with Lho firics, undertahe to euro «uch dissuser by 
magic nad mysterlous journoyn." 

= Wo may trace a aimlurity in many respocts botwonn the Falrien and Damon of Heslod and Plato; the 
Rural Deitlos of the Grecks and Romans; the Genif and Poris of ho Orientala; and eren Ihe angels and 
apirie of ube Seripturen. The Inditions of them existing frowu Celtie men in France and Britain, formed Ihe 
ground-work of he Sylphs in Count de Gabelats, and of Artol, Oberon, and Titania, In io Tempe an 
Midsummer Night's Drenm. Mab ix also of Coltie artgin, being evidently the manb, Madhh, of the Irkıh. 
Much has been weitien 16 tmec Ihe soureos from which Spenser took the matorinla of his" Faory Qusen,'! 
but schen we onusider where be componcd that splendid poem, and whnt he says of his knowledge of ıhe 
poeins of the barls, we way be emablod to account for wome oflls ınyihologs. Mudbh,as alcendy observed, In 
he Titania of Ih fry Tore; it Obston is Don of the Sandhill, one of he Milesisn or Celto-Reytllar 
Nenders, who was drownel off Ihe weitern conıt of Munster, and was afer his denth promoted to be king of iho 
firlos, Ho war ırowmed in a storun miscd by the magie of Abo Tathalo-dannen, on Ihe Tanling of he 
Milenlann, and <hö place is eulled Teac vo)M, Teac dhorn, or “Dann’s mision.”” Mananan, one of Ihe 
Taha-te-danann chefs, killen on Ihe mme ocension, war promated 16 be ul (od of die Sen, and is thersfare 
aullod Mac Kir, or * (he won of dhe ooran."" Hi is the Autelar deity of Xho Tale of Mat, wich is onlled after 
Ian Habe monanain. 
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desperute courage which so often accompanies fear, and rushed back to the 
eastle, determined on exploring the cause of all this. The laughter censed, 
and the light vanished as before; yet, still resolved to unravel the mystery he 
entered the castle. But ho had scarcely erossed the grass-grown throshold, 
when, as he exprossed it, “ there arose sich an infernal din, that [thought the 
whole castle was down a’top o’ me.” Away I set,” continued he, "* as füst 
as ever I could lay legs to ground, an’ never stopt nor sted until I came to the 
wake-house, where I remained for the rest 0’ that night; an’ when I tould 
the people there what I had seen, they looked terrible danted, an’ made 

" answer, *“Tis well that worse didn’t happen you.’ "This is all the explanation 
they gave, and, faix, 'tis all I ax’d.” The expression of the old man’s 
countenance as he uttered these words indiented that the remembrance 
‚of that night was still very vivid in his imagination. 

Although in their true shape they are but a few inches high, they have 
the power to assume natural forms, or indeed any form they please ; and they 
‚often do so both for benevolent and mischievous purposes. In illustration, 
we were told a story of The Grey Man of the Valley, or O’Shee’s Warning; 
it is a counterpart of the Grey Spirit in Waverley; the tradition is in the 
family of our correspondent, who has heurd it often from people who never 
heard of Sir Walter Scott. There is on the north side of Slinbh na man, in 
the county Tipperary, between themountain and the river, a lonely ruin called 
Clonan house, once the hospitable mansion of the ancient and noble family of 
the Shees. Their chicf, at the period ofthe revolution, was Edmond Shee, who 
commanded a regiment of horse for King James at the battle of the Boyne, 
which fought there with great bravery though small loss. Just before the 
battle of Aughrim, Edmond Shee happened to be at Clonan, where he 
received orders to join his regiment, but as he was mounting his horse, his 
wife, who was für advanced in pregnaney, entreated him to stay, alleging, like 
Ciosar’s wife, that she had been warned of danger to him and his men by 
dreams and omens. The fearless colonel regarded all this as little as Lochiel 
did the visions ofthe seer. She then begged of him not to leave her, for the 
sake of the babe she was carrying. This appeal caused him to hesitate for 
an instant, but the soldier ultimately triumphed over the father, and he rode 
away. He soon arrived at the place where his regiment was stationed, with 
whom he proceeded in gay spirits to the intended scene of action. The day 
before they reached the field of battle, he was led by a secret impulse to ride 
in advance of the regiment—he soon left them behind. It was noon—all was 
still and silent around. A feeling of deep melancholy came over him ; he 
took out his prayer-book and commenced rending. When he lifted up his 
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eyes from the book, he found himself in the midst of a loncly valley, and 
beheld a little old man wrapped in a grey mantle walking by his side. The 
Colonel started at first, for there was something uncarthly in the appearance 
‚ofthe stranger ; but at length, recovering himself, he addressed him in Irish, 
“ Good morrow, old man.” “ Good marrow, kindly, Colonel,” replied the 
stranger. “ How do you know that I am a Colonel?” demanded Shee with 
astonishment, for he wore plain clothes. "I know you are,” replied the 
stranger, “ and that your regiment is on the road. Your troops are now 
marching to a battle-field from which none of them will ever return.” “What 
omen do you give me of that?” asked the Colonel, “ The omen I give 
you," replied the stranger, “is this —when the regiment arrives at the next 
town, a sergeant and corporal will quarrel, and the latter will kill the former.” 
The Colonel’s heart began to fail—Iıe looked back to see if his men were 
comingin view—when he turned his fuce again the “ grey man ” had vanished. 
The omen was fulfilled to the letter. The corporal killed the sergeant; tlie 
whole regiment was cut to pieces at the battle of Aughrim, and the Colonel 
himself was left on the field dangerously wounded, although he ultimately 
recovored*. 

‚Another story of this class was related to us by the prineipal party con- 
‚corned. Sheedy Macnamara was a mason, who lived in Clonmel some yearsago; 
a man of good character, and very intelligent for his station in life Return- 
ing once from Waterford to Clonmel, he imagined towards nightfall that he 
saw a largo party of men before him on the road. Ho felt alarmed, thinking 
they were robbers, of whom he had great terror, but to hie surprise they began 
to diminish in number as he approached them, until at length they were 
reduced to two men and a horse, As it was an open country, and there was 


= To höry who ww always employol in ind and gencrous acts was enllei die Lana ahee, or * funilier 
spirit.” I wos of a benign and auspielous ehsmeter, “a spirit io mortals gn0d,’” alwaya appeuring far the, 
mistanoe und benefit of man. The following anecdoto of Ihe Lanan shee wor omimuniented 16 ur by one 
who heand it row the indivädwl concerned iu it. A Farmer residing uear Surulballg, io ihe evunty Water“ 
ford (ot fur from Ihe residence of Ihe falry-man, to who we all refer) was returnlag on a suunener’s ohghk from 
theneighbouring town of Kilmseihomas, when hie horse suddon!y becu 
apced. For atime iho rider endcarourod to reln him in, but having exbausted all his strength to no purposs 
he abandoned himself to hin fe, renolriug, homerer, to kowp hin wat an long an he could. At it Anstatt 
he observed a man riding at his do at the very same speed, and eractly follawing all his motion. After riding 
on for some time at this rule tho farmer Jost his balance, and would have beon preeipktated fronı his hares 
had not Ah stranger at that moment put his hand against hin klo and kat Ilm In the aaddllo und! the horse 
got quiet, wich ft di almast immediately, "The farmer now turneel round 1a thank ıho strangen, but hohad 
vanihed ; whether into air er enrth ho eauld not tell; hut althongh ät was a very alean night, nat a trace af 
him enuld be found. On his arriral at home the armer found th mark of lvo fingers and = thumb 
Ämprintei on his side {I Ihe very place where the sranger had put his hand) ı amd this trace remabned 
hible for a conalderable Uns. 
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consequently no place where the numbers could have concealed themselves, 
his terror was excessive by the time he came up to the two men, who made 
way to let him pass, but observedan awful silence, which caused poor Sheedy’s 
hair to “ stand on end.” When passing he mustered courage to say “ God 
save ye, gentlemen ;” they made no answer, and on looking back he could 
find no trace of men or horse. He was immediately seized with a fit of 
shivering, and on getting home took to his bed, from which he never rose. 
Of the communications that have taken place between the fairies and deni- 
zens of earth, we have heard many stories. One ofthe most remarkable of them 
we print. There lived some years ago near Tramore, in the county Waterford, 
a man called, from his reputed intercourse with the invisible world and the 
situation of his dwelling, Sheevra enuic an aithean, i. e. “ the fairy of the hill 
of furze.” This individual might be termed the Hibernian Swedenborg, for 
he asserted that his eyes were opened to see the spiritual world,and that he held 
constant communications with it. Our informant (a man of intelligence and 
veraeity) afırmed that he had often seen him in the fields gathering herbs (by 
means of which he wrought extraordinary cures), and that while so engaged, 
he would suddenly fall to the ground, as if struck down by some invisible 
power, and at other times he would stagger over and hither in the field, as if 
pulled about by viewless hands. On being questioned as to the cause of this, 
he would reply, that it arose from the attempts of the fairies to prevent him 
from pulling the herbs, of whose virtues they had (as if by some necessity 
connected with their intercourse) informed him. He was also often 
known to rise from his bed in the night and go out—no one knew where. 
On his return in the morning, he would inform his family that he had been 
summoned by the fairy host to accompany them on certain errands (the 
nature of which he would never disclose), and that, mounted on enchanted 
horses, he and his aerial companions would fly over the fields like “the winged 
breeze,” in execution of their mysterious commission, and clear in the course 
of the night a space of ground to which no steed of “ earthly mould ” was 
adequate, bounding over in their course a very wide stream, to attempt 
crossing which, in ordinary eircumstances, would be madness. On one of 
these excursions, the seer having remained away for soveral days, assigned as 
the reason for not returning at the usual hour, that at this time his phantom 
visitants placed him, not on ahorse, but a bullock ; which, however, bounded 
away with equal spced, but on arriving at the wonted stream, the seer felt a 
momentary apprehension lest the unwieldy animal would not carry him safely 
over ; but, to his astonishment, he cleared it in such admirable style, that the 
seer, who had expected a ducking, broke the silence (which we should 
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‚mention had been strictly enjoined and as strietly observed), and exclaimed, 
“ Taoir slan,a bhulaen baun !” i. e. * Weare safe, oh white bullock!” He had 
no sooner uttered the words, than the bullock, the horses, and their riders, all 
vanisheil into “ thin air," and the seer found himself alone by the margin of a 
‚stream in the midst of the Cumera Mountains ®. 


* Te folloming Isa genwire spochnen of Ihe Trlah firy Ialo—ruch as (he ponsantry amuse Ihemselven 
wich a (ho Arenldo after ihe day’ work. Tt is alıo valuabls as Uhrowing some ight on the anelent myuhelegy 
of the countay. 14 was Aranalnted for us, from Ihe Lriah, just as Is was talen down by ann who Ieard I told 5 
‚and we have marked all Ihe *iysisiina verba " of the origiral by javerted eoummas, 


Codona Soa5an Bcvo na Wurnan, Bachibra Shawn Acaid mn Muan, 
TUR ADYENTUNER OP Jon cam (NACKErT), Or MUNTER. 

At ih ond of the war between the Gel and Ihe Stranger,” aflor the beulshment uf King James Ihe Second 
and the aurrender of Limerick, in the yeur 1691, many of tho noble Lrich were dirperses Ilrougli Ihe lud cf 
Aheir fülbere. Bome of them sooner ihan yield to Ihe eueray “took to Ihe mountsins and the wood, 
alaugbtering and plunderlog tho straugers whonever they could find an opporturilg." Among ibern mas John 
A’Caid, (ar Hackett,) of Munster, who, accanding to the marmtire, headod two auccesfıl attacks on ıhe 
English, onenenr Killmaule in the County ef Tipperury, and the othor user Cool na Gupoge (Cd Ipa ceupz) 
in tho ume county. Prooseding with hin Alonds (ou the night he had achiered dho la iotorr) In the 
direction of Holy-crom, thoy came to the“ ploasant, airy hill’* of. Killoch, where they determine 10 seat, 
being weary and fatiguod after their Journey, 

Now, Job Hackott, being Iho most kind-hearted of ihe whole band, told Ihem all to go sleep, and that 
bo would watch und reconnoltro, They aosondingly went to sleep. sud John lackete * anconde dho muummis 
of the hi Vowards the noril, and it war not long until he beheld ıho motlon of a wbirlerind, and wem the falry 
host approaching.” Tho anly word ho could henr anıong them waa * A horse and n duri,a horse und « dart,'” 
which they ropontel several times. At longih, John took up the words, and exclahwei, * A horse and & 
dast,” They chen sahd to An “ Come.” * Were are you going?"’ demanded John. One of the fairer 
ansswered, = Ram {ho split of he roplon of Il, und nın going wilh iny hast 10 carıy ai Ihe daughter of che 
King of Prance, which wo «unnet do unless oue of the me» of men accompanios un’" Why then,” replied 
Foho, #T wor go u fuok wi you, unless you bring we first 10 Dublin avd from Ans to Londam'” 
“Tüat wild give usa Jong dnlay in oor journey,” replicd he fabry eiief, = but, howoren, proceed.” A harse 
und adart, such ns euch of ube fairlor had, was immediately provided for John ; and it was not long until hey 
all wero approncbiug Dublin. # Where will you stop ?'" asked the fülry host. At ıny brothet's house, in 
Frandiesirech,” eplicd John. "We know the placey”" they ruplied, and immediately brought him to the 
house, Jahn wont into Ihe house, where ho was welcomed, and ment and drink set before him. = Dan’ 
delay me,” aays John, but bring we my arınaur (lterally * mirment of batıle)." * What businen hava you 
FIR?” demanded bie brother. "um going 10 London,"” repliod John, = to ask forgivenes and parlon of 
tboking.? The brother immedintelg brought hlın his entire armanır, ofınaive and defenslve (such as he wurs 
when he sorved in King Jumer’s army), and fürthor, necording to John's direetion, ho brought pen and ink 
ad woote on parchment the form of # royal pandon © for John Hachett, oP Munster.” John put on his 
arınoue, and put the parchment, togeiber wi ie pcs and ink, Into Als borom, and iben went ont 10 ihe firlen, 
Wwhowere Impatiently waiting for hlın. = Long has been chy delay yonder,” uhey exclaimed, and the night is (ar 
aivanced.”  Sonwny (hay sped, and awny John sped with Ahom; they noon lost sight of land, and! passed o’er 
the top of the vecan,”" untl ihey euneto Parin. Now it happened that Just as they arrivei übe king was hokling, 
n grent asmembly of {he chiefs and nobles of France In bis palace } and th fairies went in, together wiıh John 
Hnckett, of Munster, nnd paseing unseon Ihrongli Ihe asserahly, olılod “ on the piları and Ihe eilingand wer 
othar place that was conveniont.”" But ihoy eould gain no advanings on asoount of a Itle spunial ihat was neue Ihe 
King's daughter, (you must kaow that) spanicls are. living talixunan against the falrles,) wich would notallaw 
any of them 10 ger near hor, ut eontined barking furlouly. Ro they ordered John Hackett to go and euch 
him. John erept stenlthily under the inblc, and coming on the litilo dog unawares, solted him and put klin 
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This man’s case resembles that of the Swedish visionary in another pur- 
tieular, viz. that there is more reason for regarding him as an enthusiast than 


Anto his pocket, The faire, in the mean time, had boon watching Ihe king’s daughter, and seeing her now 
wlchoue the proteorlon of ie dog, cat Iheir darts at her while che was dancing. She uncesed ihre Hmen, 
and“ fell in gentie death," f«e. a awoon. The fairles took her up, and Icaving a dead body in her place, 
took Night, und stopped not until Aheyarrived In London before the palace of the king of Kngland. The king. 
was ueleop at Xhe time, and thoy Loft Jchn Hackett at his bed-side, charping hitn to do his businen quichly, 
while ibey would take arange through Ihe royal cellar. John lost no time In awaklag the king. © Hillo, 
king of ıhe Susan," any hi, % Who ia that diaturbing my aloop?”* says the king. * It in I, Jahn Hackeut 
nom Munster in Irland,” replied John. “How did you como here, John Hackeıt?*' sald Ihe king, an 
‚you 20 long eausing trouble in the land and doing mo injury? ® =I came, sid Joh, more intent on Ile 
tehy Yhan Ihe Aote, "10 muke frieuds wilh you,aud to gei protection from you.'” " The ptotsetion you 
Ahall get from me,” said tho king, “is hanging and burning.”" * Lew talk from you'" says John, * or I 
will take your life,” Üfing at Ihe ee time his sword above the king’ hend. “ Armıb, John, don't kill 
we!" says ihe king, “and there's nothing la my power that I won't do for you; alıhough,'" he ndded, 
+ ihr is mot ihe time to write, and there ie no pen mar paper at hand.” But John drew from hin 
Donots the weiting materials and the parchment. * Put your name to this," aid he; #0 Ihe king put hie 
name #9 the parchtment, which, ms before observed, contained John'a pardon. John went out unseen by all 
he guard, as ho was under enchantment. Ho and hir aBrlal companions took plonty of bread, ment, au 
wine, and everything thoy pleased, and roturmed home to Killoch hill in triumph. When they had mı down 
‚on thehill, Joha anked the fairy host, “ what they wonld losre him for his plan?” They answered ihut. 
they would Ioaro him as much as bo and his friends would oaı and drink for m wock.” © That ia not 
aufeient for my trouble,” sayı John,  Hava yon not alıo got your armaur and your purdon #" said ıhe, 
fairen. #Ldon’t thank yo for that,'"unys John, Well then what more do you want?’ aid they. 
+] want the woman," mid ho,“ The woman” sid bey. © Ayy" says John | “yo never would have 
got hor without no, so lot no have her.’ “ Lens wlk from you,“ sald the flrlen, “or wo will wound you 
without merey.” Mut Johm Immedintaly put bis hand into his puchet and tnok mut the Hittle spaniel, 
Hilloo! hilloe I hillos | hurer-rrl" says Joho, "nt hen, Iinle dog.” The farier Instantly Hed In orerr 
dirserlon, bus as they were depurng ihey cast their darıs ar John, who was howerer aware of their damgen, 
and for thls reason Ind provided himself with his armaur. 80 by using tho ndditiona) precaution of ihruwing 
himself o0 the ground 10 proteet his oyes, he romninel unharmed. The fairies were soon ont af alpht, and 
John was Jef alono with the princet, wo abortly afier amaking frau her swosn and expreming her surprino 
at ıbe strange place in which she found hemslf, he Informed her of ererguhing hat had happened. He next, 
awoke hie friends, who were will aleoping in different parte of Ahe hill, and related to them his adventuren. 
Ho ness made love 10 tho princeim—was sccopted, and they were married next day by the pariah priest of 
Holyerum.  Joha aod the prince (lo was marc uf his uoble origin) livodl many years haypily together, 
and had soveral children. They dwelt on the north. of Killoch-hill in seeluston and eontentment } but 
‚John did not Niko to have his lovaly wife in » sphere 0 für boneatlı her birih and ren] ruuk, and exprumed 
himeelf 10 dir elfeet, But abo replied hat she was peifecily sainficd wich ber present lot, and would not 
‚deniro 60 be happier. John, however, eould not bear 10 seo herany longer in such an bumble and unsult- 
able candion, and std ho would go 16 Ihe King her father and inforts hin ofher existenee. Ha aecsrdingly 
prosured « lotter of introduction from his parish priest 1» ho Archbishep of Pazie ; and hie wifo gave himnı 
taken a siik vort which she was embroidering für her father the very evenlng on which ale was carricl away, 
and happened to have had it in her pocket at Ihe tino. „John on arriving in Parie immediately presented his 
Tottep ta the archbisbop, who Inteoduced hl to the king. Ti monarel war at first inelined 10 put Johu 
Haokost 19 dench, wheu he informed him that his daughter was till liviog—his daughter won his eye had 
won fall dewl at a ball several years ag0 (for the firdes had Ieft In her placoa body having ler exucı ikenen)» 
Ibnt schen John produced the vest, he instuntly recognised it, and detsining John in eustody, sent n messenger 
10 Teolnd (0 amortalı Ihe truth of his sintement, The memenger retumed bringing the kinz’s daughier 
with him, and the monarch, overjoyei at receiriug lie lung Jost child as It were from Ihe dend, was completely 
reconeilcd 10 the marrlage. Jahn Hackett wıs made govornor of Santa Cruz, where he anaased great richen, 
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an impostor, for he was in easy circumstances, possessed an excellent moral 
character, and was—what was very rare in his day—a diligent reader of the 
Bible, in which he was well versed, and could quote it fluently in Irish, 
to prove that an intercourse between the visible and invisible worlds had 
not ceased, and in conversing with his neighbours would use words similar 
to those of the mystic volume in Faust— 
* A spirit-world encireles thee, 
‚The Genii are not fled ; 


‚Thine is the eye that will not see, 
And thine the heart that's dead.” 


'The most remarkable quality possessed by the Fairies, is that of changing 
their own offspring for the offspring of mortal women, —and to this “ fact,” a 
few years ago, every cabin in the south and west of Ireland could have 
furnished “ sure ” testimony. 

“There ’s not as many of them now as there used to be in ancient times,” 
said an old man, who had been introduced to us because of his knowledge of 
the “good people.” He wasa tall, thin, white-hended person, and would have 
been the beau ideal of a patriarch, but for amerry twinkle in his clear blue 
eye. “ My father usedto see them now and again,” he continued, “ just about 
Midsummer, or maybe in harvest ; but my grandfather ! bless you—he was 
hand and glove with them all his life, and his own mother wasaway with them 
for five or six years, more or less—I can’t be particular as to a month—and 
her sister had her eldest boy changed by them, through her own fault ; for 
it’s a foolish thing to go against the likes of them, or to make game of them, 
or dare them. She, poor thing! wouldn’t put up a horse-shoe on the door- 
post, or cross a plate of salt, or put a prayer-book under her pillow, or peel 
the seven rods of hazel in her first pain, or cut a notch in a black cat’s tail, or 
pour a sup of sweet milk out of the pail when milking, or break a new potato 
on the hearth-stone *, or bite her baby’s nails instead of cutting them—or toss 


and left sixty thousand pounds to the chief of tho Hacketts in Ireland. 
that this has caused such disputes, and raised such a number of claims 
that the legscy remains still unpaid, 

® Many of these anecdotes, as will be supposed, ineulcate the old Irish virtue of hospitality. Our guide 
at Killaraey, “Sir” Richard Courtenay, gavo us one. A traveller one day went into a cottago, whero he 
Maw a very aged man sitting by tho fire. The owner of the house welcomed the stranger, but told him not. 
t0 be frigtened at anything ho might hear or seo. “For,” says he, “that's my old father; he's been dead 
twenty years; and when the nights aro cold, he comes to his cabin to get an air of tie fire, and goes amay 
when the morning dawn. My mother sits outside under the thorn-bush waiting for him ; but he daren't 
come in;and the reason yo seo is this: the old man, while he was alive, was always kind to the wanderer, 
and would give the bit and the sup for God’s sake; but the old woman grudgod every morsel he garc, and 
ned to send the hungry stranger away when her husband wasn’t by. So both have their recompensc.”” 


‚And the story is current in Ireland 
' among tho Hacketts of Munster, 
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the first lock of hay in haymaking, first: in a cross that is first norththen 
south, you see—eriss-eross, we call it—nor own that flies always light ona 
body for death—nor offer a cock to St. Martin—not she! But I tell you 
what she’d do; she’d go wandering of a St. John’s Eve in the moonlight, 
sho’d think no more of crossing a firy ring botwixt twelve and three than 
of kissing her hand, she ’d cross a stream without crossing herself, and carry 
a cat over it without a taste of dread coming over her. If she saw the very 
print of the good people’s feet on the silver sand on the sea-shore, instead of 
saying, * Wave, wave, wash ont!" she’d kick the marks into nothing with her 
ten toes. She was a fearless, carelass, devil of agirl; and sure enough, instend 
‚of the purty, soft-faced, rosy child, that was the moral of its own people, she 
had a poor, puny, wish-wash brat put in its place, that was neither fit to live or 
die; every one said it wasn’t a right child at all, at all. Some wanted her to 
put it out on a hot ahovel ; others, to make egg-broth before it, that ia, to boil 
‚ogg-shells, and offer it the water they were boiled in for its dinner, which would 
make it speak at once; others to keep its head under water for twentyand five 
minutes, when, if it was a right child, it would be drowned;; if it was not, why 
it would be alive in the face of the country®. But the sorra a thing she'd do 


= Ullustrations oP hie unhappy custom aro wery numerous; we select one related 0 un by an old brogun- 
waher, a unlive of Waterford. Lu oerurred In hie yonıh io 

A men of the name of Baldwin, wha ived in one of the hack bornens leading ont of Bally Brecken, the 
weitern nuhurb of Waterford, had a child, « fine rudily infant of about six months old. About St. Jchn’s 
Brey which is weil understood \0 bo the most “falrytime” of che whole yrar, when the Good People are mont 
frollesoene and play their gambols tho most delighifally, wie Maldwin and his wife wero übsent on businons. 
nd the child, wich Jay aaloap Im the eradle, we left in ıhe euro of a little girl, the Good People came and 
stole the child, Kmring a poor miversblo sprasown in iin place, At first Ihe change was not olnerved by 
Baldwin or his wifs, it being the general practice of the iood People to put Ihe seul « poukeen over the eyes 
of hose Ahay mean to deceive, #0 Xhat Ihoy may not immediately dletingulah the deception practived on them, 
Mat an dir wore away, Ihoy soon bepan 16 imngine Aha it was not their omm child thoy had got: Ho wur 
rom »0 (hin, »0 sheivellel and erom, und powened such a crariug oppetie, (hat was never matıfed, and as 
the motber used 107," Ho would ons Ihe old bay und diiik is hroath, and woold suok her to deatln“ In 
As prediesment every old women in Ihe neighbourhosd war eonsulted, and without n dimenting volooit was 
eaneluded ihat it wan some old deril of a Zeprecaten ihat war lefl in place of the reul child, and adrinsd Ihe 
parents insantly to make a visit to Handrecan, the falıyıman, who reaidel near a place called Wind Gap, not 
Kur from the foot of Sleive ma Mon. Handrecan'e fine had nprend far and wide beyond Nie own locality, 
und he was virited by people from the most remote parts of the adjoining eountien } his deeda of prowen 
gslnst the fniricn were truly wonderful, and iho curos he wrought, an reported by ihousanda of wilnensen, were 
mimeulous. The journey to Handrecan was rather » diffienlt one, ns Ihe day war advanced, as much oflt should 
be taken at night, and the Good Peoplo alwayı having tholr sannta om the wich, would be wellamare of the 
wuotiven of their Journey ; Wut there was no time te be ost, Ahey mounted the old * staggven," and scı offnecord- 
faplys At different tarns of the road, the old sisggeen would make u stand and smort and run aa if renly 10 Ihruw 
Ah corlone puör (rom Abe mnddle wid pllion on which they were sented } at Jangıh, ufer a perilous jouemey, 
Ahey arsivid ar dhe eotinge of be fhüry magiciun. Hundrecan met heim at the duor, and greeted ibern with 
"Shude vaha Kan u thiryh, ht de waho Far a hieph : Och then it'« myself, never thought of wehng Jun 
alive, Ihough Tin waiting for you thevo two hours.” * How did you know wo were coming?"" inguired Baldwin. 
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that had any sense in it, only would declare that the child was a right child 
enough when it would get strength and good advice; and, in spite ofall they 


 Frix, an Tid better nor yourself; but never mind, take ihis boitle and give St 16 the child immedistelg y 
bomıre you konpit nafo from har Ull you erom ihe strenin, and Ihen yon may go home In peace. Himdn*t 
yon a har tuwel at Ihe Cap? only yonıhad a good many friends ihere among Ihem that fought hard for yon, 
‚you wouldn't be here now. You'll be met at the Gap agnin, but kecp the botile nafo abore all Ihinge ;”" ms 
aying, he winhed them a good night, and Ihey returned on iheir war honie. At the Gap, the horse again 
made stand,and would not air a atop In ndrance for olther he wlilp or ihe spur. There mut be vome- 
thing, Paddy avonmeen, ihat the horse ahien at," says Mary Baldwin to her hrakand, holding him round ihe 
weist wih a Airmer grasp: © Never four, a Colleen," unys Paddy,“ hey’ll never get Ihe botıle fram ıne dead er 
allvo; and the Fairy mau tould us our faclion war strong among 'um.” A wwecp of mhlrlwind mich came 
whistliog on every side, and whlch ncarly lied thern from thelr seats, and drore the staggoen om hs hauıcher, 
und a confused indistinet murmuring sound, in which something like zrculation came on the car, whirzed. 
sound them ;at length Ihe wind subsided, and tho soundr dicd away, and the mapgeen mowed on at a umart 
wot, until they came 10 the sircam of the three bridgen, which dividen the counties of Tippwary amd Kite 
Kenny. Por ihisıpot the hrunt of the hattlo was renerved, and tho death struggle took place. The rushing 
fihe whirlwiad was teemendoun, and the fillen lsavon and. dust wore raised In a «one whlch anveloped them. 
The viaggeen siaggered from wide 10 vide, as il promed by confikting forcen; and Paddy hear, or ihaught he 
heard, the worda distinotly uttered, * Paddy Baldwin, Paddy Baldwin, ihe botile, the bottlo‘“ Paddy heard 
no mare, Tor Ihe next moment he, Mary, and the stapzem, Iny prostrate in thn.dust ; the hoitlo broken in m 
Ahowand piecerz and a profound salm und silence reignod around. Paddy vote with dieulty, and taking his 
prostrato wife by the hand, vald, “ Mary arvurncen, are you burı ?* “ No, no; howis younelf, Puddy? Have 
yon ih bott)e?" = Ah? ıhat eurued bottla,” says Paddy, = Is in smeiidereens ; I wirh I nerertouchedit with 
my living hand«, But III be ovon with the vagabone xtranger yat,”" = Hunh, 1," any Mary, pulling 
him bihe aloave, “ tbey'Il hear you, and we/ll nevor got home alive.” Paddy was ailent } they mised up 
the staggeen, and mountiog, reucheil homo wiihout further molestatiom Paddy was not long in bed, 
wben he uhongbt be henni the sweetent munio (hat over struck his ar. By gusb, Uhinka Paddy to himself, 
Michnol Crswp he piper is near at hand, playing some of his purty tunen } ch! "Ks himself is fine v0 do that 
une. As he listeneil, he imngineil Ihe musio was In uhe outsido room of his cabin 5 and soit wan, sure enouglı; 
for looking Ahrough u ereriee In he door, hemw such a alglt! There was a fine rouning turf Are, and asıne, 
little poople round it ooking z others were sitiing at a tahle that was Tail out In ınost elegant style; mkile 
another party were dancing in merry tounds and (hey were all dremei in green juckets, yellow urvechen, 
und el caps. On the cross besen, above ıhem all, aut the musleian with a pair of ment Ivory bagpipon, from, 
which die dire the ont raviahing music. Paddy lanked at him and at him, and who was it ihat was chere- 
but his own Toprecayn oFs child that he thought he had by him In Ihe edle. Io could contain himself uw 
longer, but raised hin voloe.  Bearccly had he utiered a word, when he found himself In darkness, ühe unse 
topped, \he fire extingulshed, and the entire company departed. I Ihe maming a «onsultation of the most 
nged “old women ” in the neighbourhood took place, and it was wiscly coneluded that nothing more enuld be 
done ihan put the leperncawn out on the ahorel, which humane resolution was put In practice at miduhght, 
The shovel, heuted to a certain degron, wen placod at a distance from the house, and the ohjest of vengeanen 
placeel om it wran Toft to hin fato, no oma daring to stay and wntch the remits, whleh were not as enpeched, für 
th poor infant was found a corpre in iho morning. What were the foelinge of Paldy and Mary Baldwin it ie 
‚not easy to Imagine, for the prejudicr of superatition no baren the heart nl blind do understanding, tag: 
Ahioy hardy Ieavo mationality anongh 10 lenve their vietlms acconmtablo ereatnren. 

Althong, me wo havo mid, those and almllar supersitione are mapiäly departing ont of Ireland-— 
gducation and Father Mathew having boen tarıiblo enomior to Aho fairies—casen that exlibit astonisbing 
Äguorance are not ovon now ancomman, Within Ihe last two yeara, une ef Iho most extraordisary eircum- 
wancos of the kind has been placed on "solemm record.” Tı ie given in the Tipperary Constitution of 
April 10, 1840. Tho fastsof Ihe case are simply these :—A man of the name of James Mahooy, who ives on: 
he dememne of Heywood, the property of Mr. Charles Risll, had a son of die age of six or seven, a most dellewe 
child, Te appears the boy had been eonfined 10 bed for two years with an affertion of Ihe ine, nnd, being 
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could say, she rolled the poor serag of a craythur into her Bannel potticont, 
and strapping it on her back, put her clonk over all, and sct off with it to 
Dublin to consult some fine doctor she heard tell of, that had a great name; 
and when her mother-in-law got her out of the honse—maybe she didn’t 
wnnke an alteration in the place, she nailed horse-shoes to allthe doors, and a 


& very intellostual child, and acsantomed to make the most ahtewd remurks about everyuhlng ho auw and 
‚heuzd pasting around him, his parents and the neighbours were led to the conclusion Khnt be was not the son 
of his father, bat that he war a falry. Under his iuprensiou, u evusultation Aook place at Ihe house of 
Mabony, and ie result was, shat che Intruder from the * good people" ahould be fräphtened away ; and, 
necardingly, * om Tuesday night last,” uhe poor dying child was thıreatened with ared-hot ‚hovel aud a ducking 
under a pump iFho did not disclone where the real John Mahony was; and »0 auccemful were Ihe actom la 
Aheie schenne devined for the expulsion of ie falry,that ıhs focble child, after being held ncar the hot ahoval, 
and alıo having been nen m part of Ihe way 10 Che prtup, told uhem ho was a fairy, und that he would send 
ak Ihe real Jahn Mabony ıhe next evening if ihey guvo him hat might lodging. This occurred on 
Toesday ulght lat, an (be child was dend the zext moraiug. Mr. William Nuslı, tıestipendiary magistrate, 
having hesrıl of che matter, immediately urrested four persons, named Pierce Whelan, James and Henry 
Berveford, and Jamen Mahony, an being Implented in the unprecedentei aifsir; and en ıhe ch April, 
1140, an inquest was held on the boaly before Mr. Willis Rysn, eoroner. Tlie Ant witnens was Pat. 
Pigotty a serrant of Mr. Rlall’s 5 he depuneit is :—" Wlieu E cume Into the Laune, ihe child wos sitting au 
Aho floor im a chalr, a Ile distance from ie fire. Some of he men were pütting questions 0 the child all 
de time. They were unking him wur he John Mahony, und whether it wus the right person wan in it. I 
heard ie «bild answering and mying he was not, that ie was takon avay by a man and woran —ihat he Ind 
u polo I hie Back, and that he was left in the place of John Mihany He was Ihen niked where he right 
Jahn Mahany wat, and ho sn he was ins firmer’s hose, and Uint he ware 1 eordutoy eoak and (ronsers, an 
& green cup Tray n aborel on ihe fire, and heard a ınan thresteuiog he would put bi 00 the ahavel if he 
did wol send buck {he right Julm Mahony. Ho sid ho would son hiaı back between fuur and five ihe next 
erening. When E was going away, tho men were gieing him up, and stopping putting quenions to him. I 
is not in Ihe house when he was brought 10 the pump. did not seo iho ahovol Inken off uhe fire while 
Umas her, They were blowing the Are and threutening to put him on it, The child did not appear 
At all alarııed, und winhed 16 be put on the ahovel } Ar für as my opinlon goes, Lühlak uhe ehild shouglt ihey 
wers in enrnen.” Anotber witnen, Andrew Hofloman, awore:—* 1 heard James and Harry Beresford 
questioning him. Jumes Bercaford said, if he did not sond home Johnny Mahony he would put him on Ihe 
ahurel ihat war on the fire. The child sald, 10 give him that ulghi's loding, and he would have the rt 
Johnny Mahony back tho next evening. Lauw the shovel taken off the fire. Tu war Iald on the middle of 
tho floor, Tem the child taken out of dhe ahalr by two perom, I heard James Beresford and Pisres 
Whelan thresten to put the child on ho shovel. » Tho persons who had the child held him over the ahovel, 
ht did mot touch him with its Thoy mald If ho ld not tell the truth they’d put him on It. The child ıhen 
all It wer ono Cummins tank the right Jahy Mahony, and Iaft himself in the growe at Heymood ; 1 did 
mot nee che ohild taken vutside he door, bak I head talk about his being taken to the pump. The child did 
mot appear frightened 5 K told the moiher he was dylog, I hosnd him aay * to Lurm hi.’ The alovel was 
ot enough 10 senll Iim.’” Tine evidenen of ka father af Ahn chld. waa ıhus given >—“I told ıhe child E 
would take hie 46 Ihe pump when he ml he was a falry- To told ma to burn him on the aharel —1he dovil 
a bit fghtened hie was. The season I fightened the ehild war, (hat every one that came in sd he was n 
Mairy. That wos wbnt induead me 10 \hreaten to put him om the ahovel, When I mid, "Are you a firy 2" 
he answered, “Iam.' Idid not see any one put him an the shovol, I tnok him part of ıhe way tomarda the 
pump, and aid I dem hä. Ho hen asked me 1 burn him I merely did dhat to frighten him. I 
hard hm may next morning, before ho died, to hie wolher, * 16 tara hl.” Ic uskei for “ a smoke "" before he 
die, Ho oflen smoked for half an hour." The jury, after deliberating for (wenty minutzs, roturned a verdiet. 
6“ Died by the visitadlon of God z" and dhe magistrate aid Ihat "uch a case of Iguorance, eructy, and 
supersition should bo expoied to the world." 
wo Hi, .r 
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fine one, of grate virtue intirely, to the head of the bed-post; then she sent 
for a fairy-man, und whatever he bid her do, she did; and the upehot of it 
was, that every one said, if the poor unbelieving craythur brought her fairy 
boy back with her, he’d never be able to cross the threshold. Well, as sure 
as fate, after the woman was away as good as six montlis, home she comes, 
and the husband runs out to meet her ; and ‘Stop!’ she cries, “ don't seteyes 
‚om the babby until we ’re on our own floor, and let me show you what, through, 
the gruce of God, T’vesared. They all looked at each other when she said 
this; and in ıwo or three minutes she sets him down—as fine a poulter of a 
boy as ever came into the world—round, and red, and rosy, with eyes the 
moral of the grandmother, and a fist the image of his father’s, that could grip 
a shilala with e'er a man in the Barony. As to the granny, she had like to 
lose her life with the joy, for she knew it was their own was in it, 

## And do yon mean to tell me,’ she says to its mother, “that hal’s the 
child you took from this? * 

“God bless it!” answered the poor blinded parent, “sure that it is, and 
no other. My own bouchaleen darlin’—the grace of God be about it !—my 
own, own darlin'! that I carried when the ery of pain, and the whimper, was 
never away from it night or day—my own! that after dying down like the 
Howers in winter, came out afresh, and that the great Dublin doctor wasn't 
above curing. A fairy boy they called you, did they, a cushla machree ? 

“+ Whisht, whisht I" says the granny, very sensibly, ‘ that's enough about 
it; for she knew her own know, that the child was returned crossing the 
thrashold, and didn’t care to say anything to vex the mother, who knew no 
better, only thought she was doing her best—God help her foolishness I”® 


* A bollef provalls among ıhe pewsantey, that if a person praises a child, or any creature whatever, wilhout 
adding * Ged bloss him, ar I," he onerfoaks hi (such is he expression); th meuning In ihat the praise I 
unlüeky, and that some minfortune will befal its objeo. Au old woman will yenarally * ph?" upon w ehtld 
after praising blm or ber, to eounteract the effoct of vhe prafse. Standing once at hall door, an ag woman, 
ecormpanled by a mont Interesting-looking ereature, approached ; the yaunger woran had rosy checks, dark. 
hair, a lange prominent eye (bat Its geue ws vacant and unmosning) and all the personal qualitien that, 
onstitute beanty. She (Ihe idlor) addronmed us in a gibberish we did not understand, but It mir eridendly an 
attempt at Kuglish, Her tone of volse war slonder und drawllag: The old woman Informed sw that Ik was 
her daughter, hat ale wur not an Idiat from her birth, hut, an Iho eantrary, up to the age af tan year aha, 
weis 3 smart intelligent Hilo girl, = What happned to her, ihen?” A man whom Inerer su before or 
sinen walked Into ay lüile «abi oo day to zellen hie pipe, and will ln ih act of dcing »o mld, + init m 
very fine little girl yon Xt son. yarı from ıho door, when I sw a change coming over my 
poor child. Fromm uhak da ie in the state you s00 her now. Sho wıs overlooked.” In tho went 
oF the oounty of Clare, we are told, there ie « family, every member of which is mid to be able to bring 
tuinforsune om any person or ühlng they plowse, by pralalog, + Tas a vory fine ahip’" mid one of ıbem one 
day, au a merchant schonner under all iox mils flanted fıy off the const, apparıntly om Ita way fram (äaluay 10 
somo foreign port. The next day tldinge arrived that thls vory ahlp faundered and wont dowm. They are 
tepardeel with dread by their neighbouen, but hey are novor molesied, 
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We inquired if he had ever seen the “ good people” himself, He said, 
“No, he never had; they had grown shy, and strange, and mistrustful, and 
the echools, and wisdom, and things of that kind, displeased them ; try Tiked 
to be with Nature.” But though he had never scen them, he had heard them 
very often of a night, when he was coming home from a fair or a wedding, 
and maybe ‘a little hearty;” their music hud many a time set him asleep, 
and he’d never wake till neur morning, as stiff as a erutch ; for they 've a 
deal of mischief in them, and take delight in pinching and punching every- 
thing they can lay their hands on. They had a great love for the fine old 
families, as they knew them well; and it wasn’t the fine old families altogether, 
but the fine old family names—the O’Brians, O’Connors, and O’s of all kinds; 
but they had no love for the Macs, as they proved at the place, which in old 
times was called the Fairy Mill. Here is his story. 

“ Grace O'Brian, of a country girl, was the greatest beauty in the parish, 
and had the finest fortune ; her father’s mill, five acres of prime land, at half- 
«crown an acre, as long as the mill-wheel turned, besides lashings of sheep and 
pigs, and cattle of all kinds, in reason: and, to be sure, whatever her or hers 
took in hand, throve like a house afire! all things prospered, and if any of 
the men dropped flour, or oatmeal, or eutlings, down upon the floor at night, 
38 sure as you 're standing there, it would be gathered up into its own place 
by the moming; and one of the millers, who had no belief in the good 
people, took a thought, and, just before he locked the room up for the night, 
shook down a bag of flour in the far corner, laughing to himself that none of 
the good people, with all their love for Grace O'Brian, would be able to clear 
the heap into the flour-bin. Well, when he went to bed that night, he 
eouldn’t shut his eyes for the restlessness that was over him ; and as he lay 
on one of the lofts, up he gets, and walks out forenint the mill-door, and it 
was as clear a moon as ever lit up the henvens, and he stood looking at the 
frothy dash of the water over tho dark mill-wheel, and the shadow of the trees 
in the stream, and thinking of where all the waters of the earth came from, 
and where they went to, and many other little simple things that way, whon 
he hears a great buz-whir-ro, inside the mill, and instead of knowing, as any 
man in his senses would, who made the noise, he, thinking it was the rats, 
walks straight up to (he door, and looking through u crack that was in it— 
maybe he wasn’t all as one as a dead man—if there was one, there was a 
thousand eraythurs not bigger than my thumb, working like mad, filling the 
flour into everything they could find, and then emptying it in its own place 
agsin—men and women, big and little, they worked and worked ; and some- 
thing was over this fellow, so that he hadn’t power to move; he’d have 
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given all Ireland, if'he had it, to be back again in his own bed; but thenever 
a stir could he stir. So, when they had done and swept the floor, open fies 
the door, and without a word they seized him and dragged him towards the 
stream, bound him hand and foot, and pounded, and pinched, and murdered 
him, till’he hadn’t a sound bone in his body; and when he woke in the 
morning, he was all over in a rash of bumps, like overgrown hives, and it was 
as good as a month before he came quite to himself: Wall, the news of how 
Grace O’Brian’s work would all be done by the good people, if she ’d lot em, 
travelled far and near; and you may be sure whatever it gained by trarelling 
it lost nothing. And a fine Mac ofa fellow came from the north to court the 
maid of the mill. Now it’s worthy of thought, that from the very first 
minute this broth of a boy came near the place, Grace couldn’t walk a turn in 
her own flower-garden without hearing sighs and lamentations out of the 
heart’s core of every dower that grew in the place; and as to the Mac, the 
queerest things wore put upon him: if he was making a fine speech, he’d be 
seizod with a sudden fit of stammering ; if’he was eating, when he’d getthe 
bit of bacon and a scallop of greens on the top of his fork, there it wonld 
stop, and if he was starving alive with the hunger, it would get no farther ; 
if'he got up to dance, he’d be seized with a fit ofthe shake (the ague) sandif 
he was going to sit down, the seat would be whiptaway from under him, and 
he’d come sprawling om the floor. Still, asif a stronger hewitchment was over 
Grace O'Brian than the good people had the strength to overcome, nothing 
would do for her but to marry this great red-hended Omadaun; and before she 
married him, she settled all she had in the world upon him. Now, did any 
‚one before or since over hear the liko of that? Well, to make a long story 
short, they were marriod—and so beautiful a bride the counthry never looked 
on beforo or sincee—her eyes were like dinmonds, and the lenf ncarest the 
heart of a rose in June was never purer than the blush on her check, The 
Mac had certainly put his comether over her ; and yet when the words were 
finished and the marrisge ended, the blind dropped from her eyes—ihe charm 
was broken, and she refused a kiss from the bridegroam, wha then declared 
it was never herself he wanted, but the house and land. You may be sure 
she was not without a strong Dach, and the faction of the O’Brians would 
have murdered him where he stood, in his fine coat, buckskin breeches, high- 
faced shoes, steel buckles, and plaid waisteont, but for the Priest; he savod 
him, and eried *shame ;" and the bride she turned to go away, and her brides- 
maids they followed her; and she walked out into her little flower-garden, 
that sloped down to the mill-stream, and she sat down upon the moss bank 
where her mother used to dance her in the sun; but now it was the moon 
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that was peeping at her from behind a hurdle of soft clouds, and the wheel 
was turn—turn—turning, dashing the water off into thousands of sparkles ; 
and she thought what a fool she was to bestow away what had been so long 
in her family ; and she rocked herself backwards and forwards in the moon- 
beamslike an uneasy spirit, muttering out “Too late, too late!’ and the brides- 
maids thought it better to let her alone for a while, and they sat down under 
a far-off thorn-tree, and mourned greatly, not only on her account, but their 
own, for they thought to have had great divarshun at the place, and instead of 
that it was nothing but long faces, and sighs andtears. Well, they sat talking 
of one thing or another, and how strange it was that the mill-wheel never 
stopped, and how if it was stopped for any length of time the land would be 
lost; and then they lamented that a girl of such a fine Irish family should 
put up witha Mac; and just as they came to that point of talking, a lull 
came over them, and they saw a great sheet, for all the world as if it was 
made of two or three double of spiders’ webs, come down between where they 
sat, and where Grace was moving backwards and forwards, and it glittered 
and shone like a silver cloud, and they heard a rush through the air, and the 
sweetest of music, and the cloudy screen folded itself into a pillar and moved 
up into the sky, and they followed it with their eyes, without ever thinking 
of poor Gracey ; and at last when they were tired of looking into the sky, 
and looked down again—she was gone!—and the mill-wheel stopped, and a 
shiver came over the poor girls, but still they took heart, and said they would 
find her, but neither they nor any one else ever did; and the powers of man 
or mortal would never get the wheel to turn from that day to this. 

“ And what became of Grace?” we inquired. “ Why then I wonder at 
a lady like you to ask the question. What became of her? why the 
good people took her to be sure, what else? out ofa regard for the ould name, 
and stopped the wheel—why not? and so the Mac might go whistle for his 
bride and his land, which the landlord of course took back ; and if you don’t 
believe me, why, there's the place to the fore, still, and it is called the Fairy 
Mill to this day.* 


# The following fairy tale was related to a friend, in Irieh, by an old woman named Mary Barry. Tho 
translation is as Iiteral as can be.—“ When I was a littlo girl, I had a little brother about seven years old. 
What we used to have for breakfast that time was meal and sheep's milk boiled, My mother went out one 
morning to the end of the house to milk the shecp, and the littlo boy being impatient for his breakfast, my 
father, who was an old man then, and not able to stir from tho chimney-corner, desircd hinı to take dom a 
Piggin from the dresser and go to his mother for some milk, and that he’dget him his breakfast, The child 
had only just got out of bed, and had nothing on him but hie lite shirt, saving your presence. Just ao was 
taking down the vesiel, it pleased God that his head turned the wrong way, with his face over his back. My 
dear, when my father saw what happened, he called out as lond ashe could, fer he wasn’t able to str but badly, 
poor man. When my mother heard Ihe cry, abe ran in and found the little boy junt as I told you, and you 
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The old superstition of witcheraft is, or rather was, common among the 
peasantry. We remember some years ago talking to an old man om this 
subject, when we received from him the following “ statement" :— 

“Well, God brake hard fortune before any woman’s child, but parents 
havea dale to answer for! SureIsaid to the bay’s mother myself,‘ Whatever 
you do,’ says I, * don't cut his nails before hes siz months old” says T; “for if yon 
do, as sure as the sun shines in the heavens if he’s a rich man, hell be # 
‚Siddler ; if he’s a poor one, hell be a thief; and now God help us!" Believe it? 
why hayen’t [the sight ofmy eycs for it, and what can go beyont that? Sure 
tell ye I was out thracking hares meeself, and I scen a fine puss of a thing 


Anay be sure her hesrt war heavy. Well, this happmed on Tüenday, and the poor fellow was very bad all 
the week Hl Sunday ; aahow before the nelghbours and all iho world. My brother went to mam on Sunday 
morning, to Donernile, where ho mot a carılas erlord of onra (a friend in Christ, menning one ihat www gud- 
father 10 some ame of har family) who kapt him out Iate, It was nighefall whon he was coming homm, We 
had a little apot of ground that time, from Mr. Rvanı, of Cuuker, and a good man he was by iho mme taken; 
my father and hla father before kam always Ilvod under the Branson Well, as I was mying, ıny hraiher won 
‚coming borme late, when what should bo seo In u big Acid not far from the house, but ihe field full of peopley, 
dacine maha, yon know, füirien, and his little brother in the middle of "em, with his fine long whlte halr 
banging down ovor his ahouldem, and they haviog erer »0 much fun about him, and taking Iın up In their 
arınm, and singiog and dancing. * Ob," says my broiben, * Johuny Is nursly dead, and uny father will KIIE me 
for being ont so late! * Hold yore tongue, yan fool’ aid the olher, *'tis getting beuer bei” uk 
sure enongh when he came in ho found him alrenily Jald out, This bappened just absut St Jahn’ day, 
and my brother himself didn’s Mvo but till Ale Michnelmas after, Gad's bleming be with his soul, and give 
bin dho overlasting repose of heaven (suanas siorui na vlahas), and our own wonla, at the Jast day." 

Gopneeted wich ihis is another aingulnr muperslition; it may be beat dmeribed Iıyan aneedote. Some 
time ago n eonutsyman bought a mit of cloihen in Clonmeh, The propieior of the entablishmen, 
previous 10 cutting the eloth, maked war It for himself he wanted the mit. ** Na,” replied tho put- 
ehnser, “but for my father.” ** Very woll,'" roplied tho proprietar, ** bring your father hern before I eut 
the eloth, in order that | may know how much will be wanting 10 make him a suit." = Aral, sure, hei 
dead, sit,” mplied khe countsyman, “ Dend 1" exclafmed the proprietor, with astonislment, "what do the, 
dead want of elathes t I thought all our wants anded with Ife." His enstomer stated in reply that. his, 
ather had very bad elothen at the time of hin desth, and that ho beliovei that by purehasing a new enlt amd 
wenting it in. bls father’s name, it would, acconling as It wore away on him, go to elothe his fiber im Ihe 
other world, Tl, be added, wa Ihe hellef of all in Ile melghbourhond, and had been 10 from me Amtes 
morisl (ho was from tho monntaine to the south of Clommel). Shartly after the proprieter of the entahliah- 
mentat which (ho above took place had mentioned I6 to our Informant, two countrymen came in, one frots the 
mountains and the other from the plalns. The prepriotar, who Is a vory Intelligent man, questioned both in 
Irieh respecting this extrmordinary opinion. The man from the plains langhad at it as nansense, but the moum. 
tninoer expromod his fm peremasion that il was true na the light. This enrionn opinion ie evidently a relie 
‚of Dridiom, The Druids are gewerally supporcd 10 have held wlih Pyihogoran che tranamigentiun of mon; 
bu they appear (at least in Ireland) 16 have held dootrine the very oppostte woıhat of ho Sarulan philosophen, 
wiz., the tranemigratlon of baslien. They believed Ihnt tho soul Immedintely after desih went Inte Ihe ale 
but that {he body, arsonding me it was decomposod, went to the formation of new budllen, either of wen oe 
animals; and that they held the same opinion respeesing the gurmentn, A, of ie dead, ms well as thele 
Vodlen, Is erident, from the eustom which prewniled amang the ancient Irich and ıheir Celtie ancestars, af 
burying with the dend not only their garınents, but ihelr arıns, arrowhoads, harpt, dogs; düm all of wbleh 
they believed would bo tberebr restorel 10 (bem (as am aucient hard espresess IN) = in Ihe cloud of tbeie 
en 
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hopping, hopping in the moonlight,and whacking her ears about, now up—now 
down, and winking her great eyes, and—‘ Here goes!” says I, and the thing 
was so close to me, that she turned round and looked at me and then bounced 
back, as well as to say Do yer worst! so I had the least grain in life of blessed 
‚Powder left and I put it in the gun—and bang at her! My jewel, the scritch 
she gave would frighten a regiment, and a mist-like, came betwixt me and 
her and I seen her no more; but when the mist wint off I saw blood on the 
spot where she had been, and I followed its track, and at last it led me— 
whisht! whisper!” exclaimed our narrator, “right upto Katey Mac Shane’s 
door; and when I was at the thrashold, I heerd a murnin’ within, a great 
murnin’ and a groanin’, and Iopened the door and there she was herself sittin’ 
quite contint in the shape of a woman, and the black cat that was sittin? by her 
rose upits back and spit atme; but I went on never heedin’, and axed the 
ould——how she was and what ailed her. 

«« Nothing,’ sis she. 

“< What’s that on the floor ?’ sis I. 

«Oh, she says, “I was cutting that billet 0° wood,” she says, “wid the 
reaping hook,’ she says, “and I’ve wounded myself in the leg,’ she says, “and 
that’s drops of me precious blood,” she says.” 

“Now wasn’t that proof P” 

“ Of what?” 

“Why, that she was the hare I shot to be sure, and took back her own 
shape when it shooted her convaynience.” 

One more story we select from our gatherings; it concerns a party who 
having lived with the Fairies, gave some account of their * court.” 

In our youth we had once the privilege of being shown a woman who, it 
was believed, had really lived with the Fairies for a number of years. She 
was then small, old, and decrepit, with remarkably light blue eyes, which, 
light as they were, had a wild wandering look about them, enough to convey 
an idea of much mystery to the superstitious, among whom she wandered. 
Superstition is by no means, even now, confined to the lower elass,—the 
imaginative faculty is ever at work with high and low; and we know several 
fair ladies—highly born, and highly bred—who would rather not see a 
winding sheet in the candle, and would turn pale at the ticking of the death 
watch. 

“Molly the Wise”—as she was called—never wanted food or reception ; 
but though the food was abundant, the reception was never a “hearty one,” 
for Molly was more feared than loved. She was rather an object of dread, 
for they imagined she knew all that passed ; it was in vain the poor little old 
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thing denied this, —they were certain of it, and if ahe persisted in her denial, 
they persisted in their assertion, declariug it was only her “ cuteness” that 
made her silent. Yet her presence was considered particularly “ lucky,” and 
she was often force to do what she would have avoided. She was always 
pleased to attend weddings and funerals, but she had no particular fancy for 
being dragged out of her bed to be in at a birth; it was no uncommon 
oceurrence to send for the midwife and * Molly the Wise,” at the sume time; 
and many a poor horse has felt the weight of the midwife on the pillion, while 
the good man, trusting to the strength of “the baste’s” back, made no seruple 
of lifting Molly up before, as you would a child, for Molly would not walk, 
She hated everything belonging to the sea with a determined hatred, yet 
every new boat must first go to sea with “ Molly the Wise,” to insure it 
against wreck. 

Molly did not much like talking of “ when she was with the good people;"" 
yet she could be persunded to do so occasionally, particularly if bribed by 
a “ quarter of tobacco,” or “an ounce of tay;” these were sure to draw 
forth her eloquence, She would erouch close into the capacious eorner of a 
ottage chimney, like an old cat, her back hunched up, her arms clinging 
zound her knecs, upon which she rested her chin, and then, without fixing 
her eyes upon any one, or any place, she would wander on in her story, which 
‚she told in a füint, low, monotonous sort of wail. Sometimes her ayes would 
fix for a moment on a particular spot ; and if they rested upon any of the 
young ones who erowded round her, yon were certain to see that person grow 
nervous and uncomfortable and fidgetty, until he or she got another seat, 

“The way of it,” she would say, “ you see, was this ; it was when we 

‚ lived by the Slaney—God bless it,—ncar the Enniscorthy road, where 
Fitzstevens’ ould tower is, that was built by King John, and battered down 
by Oliver Crummell ; und my father and brothers would be always out in the 
little cobble, earning their bread ; and there’s a spot there, where, long ever 
ago, the people say a boy was drowned—drowned, oh yah!” * And wasn’t 
he drowned, Molly?" “A yalh—how innocent ye are !—not he indeed! he 
was taken by the good people, dear—it isn't all of them that have power to take 
through the wather—only when they make marriages with them other spirits 
that live among the things at the bottom of the many wathers, and then one 
helps the other—tit for tat, you seo, yah! So Tused to be, then, a colleen das, 
not all out fifteen, in the boat with them, sometimes minding one thing, and 
sometimes another, with plenty of heart that kept my eyes and my feet 
dancing the length of a summer-day. And so, it was of a Midsummer's 
night, and we crossing over in the cobble just to be in time for the divarshun 
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of the bonfires, and my father and my uncle, out of respect to the poor boy 
that was drowned in it, raised their oars as they passed over the place where 
he was lost, as every other Christian does, in coorse ; and if I had done what 
T ought to do (mind thie, girls, for it's Molly the Wise that’s talking to ye)— 
if Ihad done what I ought at the same time, no harm could have come to me; 
but I didn't, for instend of a prayer, or the sign of the oross, it was lilting a 
song I was, and my father and uncle paused just while the boat was gliding 
over the place, and they said that they were looking at me that minute, and 
thinking how purty {he moonlight was settling on my face, and the next T was 
‚gone '—Oh then it was themselves that took on, and first they thought I was 
struggling at thie side the boat, and then at that; there was a sort of fonm, 
like silver, and though the blue river was so clear that they could see down- 
a-dovn into it, they couldn’t soe mo.” 

*“ And where war’ you, Molly dear !—tell us that, tell us all about it.” 

“% Is it where I was —why then is it a common informer ye’r wanting to 
make of me?—Pll tell you what’s fitting without questions, I was away 
then, in the knowledge of the whole country—every fool knows that—and 
I'm here now, and fools as ye are, ye understand that much any way, 
don’t ya? because if ye don't there's no use in my talking to ye at all, 
at all” So of course her audience immediately understood everything she 
desired. 

“] was away with thom for seven years and more, and they kep’ me 
night and day, and what I had most to do was to mind the childre, and dress 
the Queen.” 

“Oh, Molly, what sort of dress did ye put an her?” 

“ What sort of dress? Why, ye don’t suppose it’s trusting lo one sort 
of dress che'd be of a day; no, nor ten sometimes, when it’s a court she’d be 
houlding. One day she’d be dressed all in diamonds in the morning, and 
in spiders’ webs in the evening, and indeed like the rest‘of the quality when 
she’d be full dressed, its half naked she’d be, saving yer presence.” 

“ Molly arick—is it green satin and gold ehe’d wear ?” 

“Ay 

“ And, Molly, what would she do wid all the goold she has—would she 
ate it?" 

“ Ate it! bedad no—she’d put it in her pocket, I suppose—but what 
foolish questions you do be asking! oh dear me, girls agra, when will ye git 
sense? Sure it's ke any earthly queen she is in her little ways, and all— 
‚only a woeshy thing—and full up of all kinds of love of divarshun, and faix 
I most danced the ten tocs off myself, striving to plase herself and the 
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childre! Oh, then, it's them that was the chiläre! talk of edication, bless 
ye, they war dorn larned; and it's never a wink 0" sleep they’d get at all in 
the night time, nor let any one else have, only dancing on the sunds of the 
sea, or in a ring on the softest of grass, and then take to #ying am rushes, 
which they turn into horses, and whisk through a latch-hole, ora key-hole 
—hundreds of them. Many an hour I spent on a beam at a dance, and 
many a chock I pinched, and many a kiss I spiled, and many a pail ofmilk and 
glass of scalding-hot whiskey punch I turned over, and many a shindy I caused 
in a für—Ah! yah! soh oh !—now he’s down, hit him hard, there’s no one 
to 4ake his part.” And then she would shout, and elap her hands, and grind 
her teeth, in a way that left no doubt as to the occasional malignity of her 
insane nature. At other times she would describe the fuiries as the most 
benevolent “ little craythurs” in the world, and lament bitterly that she ever 
left them. * She had," she would say, while with them, “ white bread, and 
fresh butter, and eruddy eream, and beautiful flowers, and loads of sweet- 
hearts, and everything but the grace of God.” And the manner of'her getting 
away was this: “the spirits” and “the fairies” are always having feuds 
together, and both have strong factions ; sometimes one faction boats, and 
sometimes another, but the spirits being the “ most god-fearing” have the 
best “luck.” And one night she was by herself, the queen having gone upon 
some “ divarshin.” And she was very lonesome, and began thinking of’ her 
own people, and her own country, and how sie never had the power to say so 
much as a Pater or ım Ave since she came into the place ; and how she 
had no chance at all of her soul being saved, for whenever she turned her 
thoughtsto a prayer she fell off in a sleep. And all this came overher, and as 
it did she dropped down on her knees to strive and pray ; and the very minute 
she did this, who should come to her but her own uncle, who had been in the 
bont the night she was taken, and who had been dead four years! and so he 
gave her a blessed herb, and asshe had it in her fingers, back came the queen. 
and all her “ coort,” like a Hash 0° lightning. As they did, the queen made a 
grab at the herb, and her uncle, who was fading away before her eyes, said 
"Pray;” and the holy power was given her, and she did pray at onre,andas 
she did, where should she find herself, but back at the door of her father’s 
house! and he wasn’t in it, but in his grave—only a weck, and no grass on it 
yet. Soshe sat on the loose clay of his new-made grave and told him all; 
and then she went back to the house, and there was no flax on the wheel, nor 
turf in the rick, nor potato in the garden, Nothing—only a wild swallow, 
with its young, in a hole in the wall; and her heart was near bursting, but 
she kept it whole; and ahe’d have tried to get back to the good people, for 
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the world was hard, and she had no friends; but still if she went back, she’d 
have no power to pray, and what would become of'her soul? 


The Northern and Western distriets of Donegal, so rich in all that can 
dolight the antiquary, the naturalist, and the lover of nature in its simplieity 
and grandeur, afford, as we have intimated, rich materials for a volume. Our 
‚own journey, however, lies southward to Donegal Bay, through a remarkably 
wild country, and magnificent in the extreme, although infinitely less so than 
Ihe rude coasts wliich keep out Ihe Atlantic. 

From Londonderry we verged westward to the ancient city of Raphoe, 
returning into the direct route to Donegal, and so visiting the town of 
‚Stranorlar, and the border-town of Strabane. 

On our way through St. Johnstown, we visited the singular lake, Fort 
Lough.* About two miles from Raphoc—now a mere collection of cabins 
around the zuins of the Episcopal Palacc—there is a high hill, commanding 
a magnificent view of the country below, extending with various undulations 
of surface on all sides, and finully terminating in a cireular chain of moun- 


* The nbost of water occuples nearly Ahe entre of an extensira dog of black turf, and Nies on the right: 
hand shle of ano of de ronds Ioading frum St. Johnstomn 10 Durs or Long Smllly: It ie at present about 
weile Jong aud # quarier of a mile wile, It was forwesly of much wore emsidersblo extent, but a portion 
of ıhe water has been drawn off, and part of dh bottom of Ihe former lake converted into arallo land, 
There had always boen a trulition ihat dia, ia common with many other laken in Ireland, had a castlo 
roeted In Ihe contec, where the pranant, at day's docliulng, 


* Saw the round towers of other days."* 


Ti fegeod of ıhin eastle's disappeanunee below the surfare dilfers somewrhat from the legnnds we hare already 
Biven, and is os follows: — There was within ihe wills weil of pure water, wo precious that it was almayu 
eatefully coverel by u stopper, and m tradition existed dat if by any negligenee the presious waser romalncd 
uncoverei, some awful calamity would enime. The daughter of ie Governor, an Iadios of almllar rank have 
done from time immemorla, frequently went heraelf 10 draw {he water. ho had a lorer, who eontrived to 
went berat tho Apot, as a convenlent place of aulgnation. In the Interenting eonvertlon that enaued all 
Abings were forgotten by the girl except the words of her lover, und she depuried with her plicher, wovon 
Abinklug of the stopper of the well, Immedintely, tho water below swelleil up, and bagan 10 overfloy the 
wouih in such torrent» as to ronder all attemapta to roplace Ihe cover ineffeotual 5 and It maver cenzed Kl it 
Inundated the whole country, and awended wo high that tho castle was completely submerged, and dieppoared 
with al within it, ineluding the coreicen young lady. This tradition was long eonsldered as fanciful u other, 
and those wo armed Ihey au Ihe building under tho surface at particular men, wore lnokad upon as wisonary 
and eredulour. About twenty years ago an attempt was made to roclaiın {he moram, and a deop aluice was cut, 
hrongb which ihe water drained Into Longh Swilly. Am he watern of Ihe Jake wubnlded, marks of am Inland 
became visiblein the sentre ; by degrees magular masanry was observed aseeniing abovo the surfacn ;and thereis 
wow men—even from the ro—the remain of a building at the bottom of the lake, proving that the 
übaqastie eastlo was no vialonary Aetlon, but a rual enlstenco, Ts present rormnine are walls of many, 
wupparting a deposit of bog, on which some green vogetation has commenced. It Is auppose ıhat n catle had 
een at an sarly age crectei in Ihe morum, but Iy ıhe exit of the waters being inlercepted (hey har accumu- 
Tated and formed a Jake, which had ascenled abore he alle of the caatle, and »0 submerged It, wilhont 
supernatural ageney. 
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tsins 60 or 70 miles in circumference. On the summit of this hill, and in the 
centre of this view, stands a Druidical temple somewhat resembling that at 
Stonehenge in size and structure. It consists of a perfect circle of large 
stones set perpendicularly, varying from 8 or 9 feet high, and as many 
brond of 8 or 4. These perpendicalars form a circle of 150 yards; and 
‚consist. of 67 large rocky fragments, still standing upright, with various 
irregular intervals between, which were once apparently filled up with similar 
stones but now dilnpidated. On the east side is an open space of 7 yards, 
bounded by two large stoncs, still standing like door-posts, and which 
probably formed the entrance into the temple, and on the opposite side 
are two of the largest, tallest, and broadest stones filling up a space of equal 
breadth, against which the altar stood. The large area inside presents a 
very uneven surface, rising into hillocks and sinking into depressions, en- 
eumbered with large stones, now in irregular confusion, but ance fürming 
portions of the structure. The stones are generally of a lamellated struc- 
ture, and taken from neighbouring «late quarries with which this part of 
Donegal abounds. 

The place is called Baltony, a name not uncommen in some distriots of 
Ireland. It is supposed to bea corruption of Baal tinnd, the “ fire of Baal,” 
intimating a spot where that Deity was particularly worshipped in Ireland, and 
having the same etymology in Gaelic as the Baltane tree burned at Midsum- 
mer. Among the rigid Presbyterians of ühe North, such remains of antiguity 
are lightly regarded, because they are deemed romnants of superstition and. 
idolatry, though some respect has been paid to them by its respected pro- 
prietors. The hill on which it stande was under a fair field of fax up to 
the very walls, but the area inside remained undisturbed by the plough, and 
this grey, rude, but vast monument of the remotest antiquity forms a strong 
and interesting contrast, undisturbed in the rich erop of modern agriculture 
that surrounds it. 

Our object in visting Stranorlar—which lies, however, in the direct road. 
to Donegal town— was to examine certain improvements effocted upon a wild 
tract of mountain land, by which, we had been informed, many hundred acres 
had been so reclaimed as to furnish comfortable fürms for several tenants. It 
was also our purpose to inspeet the schools connected with the estate of which. 
the now fertile meadows form a part. We were not disappointed. We drove 
over well-made roads where a few years ago bridle-paths only existed, by the 
side of a broad and most rapid river—which unhappily is still suffered to rum 
waste and idle—and after ascending some miles, reached the mountain top, 
where we had ample evidence of the rast good that may be achiered by skill, 
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judgment, and perseverance. The district is called Glenfin, and the cstate 
to which we more immediately refer, Ologhan. 

It is about twenty years since Sir Charles Style inherited his estates. He 
found the part that was situated in Danegal in a deplorable condition. Mlieit 
distillation was then at its height, and Glenfin was one continued distillery, 
over-run with all the demoralization and misery which accompanies the 
trade, He at once determined to leave his native country, England, and to 
establish himself upon his Irish property. It contained about 16,000 acres,— 
‚of which about 2000 were arable, and the remaining 14,000 mountain waste, 
He gave new leases to his tenants—made war upon the distillers, and in a short 
time completely eradicated them. He built the house, and formed a domain 
on a portion of the wildest bog ; had a bridge built across the river Finn, 
and several roads made through the property; and after fourteen or filteen 
years’ residence and active exertion, the state of his health compelled him to 
leave Ireland ; but instead of abandoning his tenants to their own resources 
and misery, as absentee proprietors too frequently do, he selected a sub- 
stitute, to whom he gave unlimited powers to act jor him, with ample means 
for continuing hisimprovements. He divided the rents of the estate into two 
equal portions, lcaving one half to bear the charges of management, 
charities, taxes, &c. This arrangement left to the agent, to be applied 
to the improvement of the property, about £300 a year, after deducting all 
the fixed charges. 

‚Captain John Pitt Kennedy settled, as his agent in Glenfin, in the autumn 
0£ 1837. The leases given by Sir Charles Style were to expire in November, 
1838. During the continuance of these lenses the tenants haddivided and sub- 
divided the small portions of arable land into Rundale*, a state of things 
which paralyses all improvement. It consists not in merely subdiyiding the 
farm into a’ given number of small detatched farms, but every quality of land 
is subdivided, so that a holding of four or five acres was frequently to be 
found seattered into fifteen or twenty different lots at considerable distances 
from each other, and interlaced with the similar lots of other oecupiers, 
precluding all possibility of enclosing the holdings. He found the tenants 
congregated in villages which, from the incessant and unavoidable trespass of 


® # Rundale, wich ie a ont wischievons way of occupying land, was, ll of late years, Abe common 
peuetios of che Norch of Ireland. Te is thus—ihree or four persons become vemmuts to » farm, holding I 
Jeindy, om which there is land of different qualitis, and values; hey dhvide It into fields, amd then divide, 
ench feld into as many ahares ma \hore are tenants; which they secupy without division or fonon, being 
wsrked in parcels by stoues or oiher Ianduarks, which euch vccupies wilh such orops as hie necemlilen or 
means of proeuring manure enablo lin ; s0 that ihore are, at Ihe same time, several kinds of erops in one 
feld. "Report of Ihe Irish Society, 1836. 
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tho cattle on each other’s lands, were the scats of incessant warfare, Many of 
the villages and townlands being without any means of ingress or egress 
by road, 

His first step was to take up the possession of all the farms, and to re- 
divide the estate into compaet holdings, giving to the original tenants as 
nearly as possible an equivalent, in their new farms, for the arable land they 
proviously held. Observing that when such a claim came below the quantity 
by which a family could support itself, instead of receiving a similar small lot 
of arable, the elnimant was placed on a waste-land farm, of improvable land, 
and dimensions suited to his capability—averaging twenty statute ncres; and 
he besides received some compensation from those amongst whom his former 
‚small arable lots may have been divided. The effect of this measure was at > 
‚once to multiply by about five the average extent of every man's field 
of exertion, which previously had been so limited as not to aflord employment 
for one-third of their time ; and that in a country where there was but little 
opportunity of obtaining day labour. 

The annexed print is an illustration of Rundale tenantry, in which semi- 
barbarous state large portions of the country still exist; and the same land, 


Fig. 2, 











supposed to be occupied by the same number of tenants, in compact farms, 
with the additional luxury of a general road. 
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'Tho number of now mountain farms thus tonantod has been 160. Their 
oceupiers are to hold rent-free for the first three, four, five, six, or seven 
years, according to the quality of the land, and are afterwards to pay a small, 
and gradually increasing rent, commeneing at ome shilling per statute acre, 
till it reaches about ten shillings an acre on the average. The oldest 
sottlements are now of four years’ standing ; their progress we witnessed ®. 
The agent is well satisfied when they improve at the rate of an acre per farm 
each year, and many have exceeded this rate, notwithstanding the three Inst 
unfayourable sensons. This year promises to make up all losses. The riehest 
crops are now growing on these new mountain farms. 

The first operation of both the old, and new, land farmers consisted in 
inelosing their holdings and in building cottages in the centre of each. To 
the building Captain Kennedy eontributes a stipulated rate of assistance on 
the part of the proprietor. We should premise that previously to fxing the 
limits of farms on the new division of the lands, he laid out general lines of 
rond through the estate, and then laid off the fürms with reference to these 
eommunications, the construction of which has been gradually going on 
from the commencement, at the entire cost of the proprietor, and at the rate 
‚of about five miles yearly. The cost of these roads varies from about twenty 
to sixty pounds per statute mile, according to the nature of the districts 
through which they pass ; the average cost is about twenty-five pounds per 
mile*, The extent made, up to this moment, amounts to about twenty miles ; 
‚and the employment they afford, as well as every other outlay for labour that 
admits of it, ie strietly reserved for the summer idle season of the yenr, when 
the stores of the poorer class become exhausted, and they are most in want 
‚of assistance. It is not sufficient, under the peculiar eircumstances of Ireland, 
merely to effect objeets useful in themselves. In order to obtain the 


* In Improving this distiet, the Iumpovers are opponed by diffeulties whlch must aflect every enterprise of 
the kind in a greater or lem degree, until Government shall take up the subject and romedy the evil. They 
‚an da every thing required by tho interosts of the tenants, as far as the limite of Iheir property extends, but 
here cheis power» end, unlca (hey are wet in a spirit of cooperation by he neighbonring proprietorn. For 
exsınple, all Ihe cross lines of road are direeted for ıho markotstowas and maporte of Dansgal aud Latter- 
kenny; ihese ronda form pörtione of well digented projeste für opening general linen af Intercnure through 
imont improvenble district, et if ihe neighbowring proprietors rofuss to eancur, this dintriet must be cut off 
from ihe beuehts of such au Iutercourse. The judicivus Intervention of the Board of Worke by a very 
Hmltod auistanco woul go far to remove such difleultien. The average rate of their expenditure, as appear 
from return prosentel to Parliament, exexcds 500L per mile. IF ıhoy could he porsunded to grunt laws than 
‚omesteuth of dhls rate of amistance ou desirablo projestn auch ms wo ocate, there are few proprietors 
who would not gladly meet them with equnl funda The Imperus Joptöon of uch a principle would 
gern 10 Improvement in Ahle and aimilarly irrumstanced eounties Is ineleulable, and wo far that. without 
womething of the kind very Hule will be done. Ic has been well mid, .makens are the anfont 
and surest mlssionarien of divilizalon. 
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maximum result, they must be effected in the right way, and at the right time. 
This consideration involves an analysis of the habits of the poor. They are, 
‚we may say, exelusively ngriculturists. They imagine that their dutier, as 
such, are limited to the spring sowing and the harvesting of their crops. 
The judicious preparation of his land for receiring the ordinary operations of 
tüllage do not enter into the calculation ofthe small Irish farmer. And during 
the winter season, which ought to be passed in draining and deepening his 
soil, irrigating his land, collecting manure, &c., he lays himself up in absolute 
idleness. His Hliputian farm thus produces but a Hliputian crop, not equal 
to one third of its natural capability®. His provisions become exhausted 
about May. Unable to get day labour to support his family through the 
summer, which is likewise a season when he thinks his farm has no claim 
upon him, he borrows at usurious interest for their support, and for the 
following year brings an additional burden upon his shoulders, already too. 
heavily laden for his strength. Having thus commenced his downfall he 
adds on, debt over debt, by the same process, each successive year, until he 
is obliged to sell his interest in the land, and turn out a pauper. Those 
proprietors who would use their influence or their means to improve their 
tenants should consider well those circumstances. They should reserve the 
whole of their expenditure on all general labours that will admit of it for the 
“ loan quarter,” as it is aptlytermed, and thereby prevent the poor man 
getting into debt. All Government and County works should be regulated 
upon the same principle. And again, the winter idle season, which if 
properly looked to may be termed the remedin! period of the year, should 
likewise receive the attention it deserves, by taking every means to call forth 
the energies of the farmer, s0 that in each successive year he may bring an 
additional portion of his land into a more prolific state than it was previously. 
The method proposed by Captain Kennedy to avert the evils of the * Joan 
quarter,” is to reserve all possible expenditure in labour for that season. 
The plan he has found most effectual in bringing out the poor farmer to make 
the indispensable improvements required on his farm during the winter 
remedial season, is, by the instrumentality of a loan fund; from which no one 
can receive n grant unless he ahall have qualified by completing a given 
quantity of draining, trenching, or other requisite work on his farm—to have 
been previously laid out, and its completion certified for, by the agrieultural 
teacher of the distriet, The louns, for this renson, are for the most part 
. 
® An hugerians weiber In * Blsckwocd"s Joumal of Agrieulture,'” sten that 4 There are hundreda of aeron 


In ve norch Iibersien (of Cork) entirehy under gruss, which, if caltirntel, would produce Ay per cent more 
ihanı Im dber present state, together with Ihe incnleulable adantage of einplaping ho working population.” 
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made in the winter. The application of a loan when granted is likewise 
looked to, It must be for some reproductive objeet—ns lime, improved fürm 
implements, the purchase of a cow, &c., but not for food or clothing. 

No fines are levied inthis fund. No rate of interest is taken beyond what 
the ordinary law allows. During fire ycars that it has been in operation, the 
“© decrees” have not excecded seven in number, and no loss has yet been sus- 
tained. When the defaulters exceed a certain proportion of the borrowers, 
the issues cease until the number is reduced within that limit, and the names 
of the defaulters are made public. The system is working well. The people 
are gradually supplying themselves, by the aid thus affarded, with carts, im- 
proved farm implements, additional live stock, lime, &e.; and they are 
‚gradually losing their dormouse qualities, and facing the winter's blast for 
the permanent improvement of their lands. During the last winter, about a 
hundred tenants were to be seen constructing, on their farms, thorough-drains, 
which they had never before thought of; but without which, from the nature 
of the soil and humidity of the climate, harvesting a crop was by no means 
a necessary consequence of sowing the seed. It is not unreasonable to 
antieipate that a very advantageous change must follow a continued system, 
thus adding to the productive time of the farmer about five months in each 
year, which were hitherto, we may say, lost. to him ; yet the change does not. 
stop here. The intensity of his exertion whilst employed is gradually in- 
‚erensed by the system of classified remuneration given to labourers at the 
public works; the man who performs the most labour receiving a commen- 
surato reward, and already the fruits of this claseified remuneration have 
been most prolific, Add, also, the effect of the agrieultural teacher periodi- 
cally visiting each man’s farm, and advising with him on all his projects, 
besides the repeated practical lessons he is receiving as often as he passes the 
model fürm in connexion with the agricultural school *, 


® Wich respect to educstion—male and female boandingsichoola have been eutablished for Ihe training of 
prieticl teachers in the suhjeste most Important to the neighbouring countien. 

Boys aro boarded, lodged, and educatcd, nt a cost of £d por anmum ; and their practcal kuowledge in 
made to krop pacn with Ihe thoorp. With this view, the axerntion of Ihe extannive works in pragrem ie 
eondueted by Yhem as ovoraars of tho working parier, aetiog under übe general muporintendeneo of the ia- 
apeotor of werke; it is common 10 And boys of fftsen or alztoen, the children of the poorent clan, In every 
way qualified, exoopt In maturity of yrars, far taking charge of a school with eredit, or for condueting the 
wort seiontifle operation that could he required hy a propristor in the improvement of hinentnte. 

The training of Ahe female pupila Is sought to be accemplished on a like als of economy and efleiener, 
wich a wien 10 tho fülflwent of their füturo dutien. The cent to the youngest class under Wwelve yoar, iu 
#9 ; permanent puplis above twelre yoarı pay FB; and teschorn, coming from other achools for a short 
period of tralning, pay at Ihe rate of E10 a yoar for all charges of board, lodging, and education. Alrendy 
vevaral of the pupila of both sexen have gone forch to confidential employments with much mtifaction to 
their emplayers. 
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Thus we have at once three elements of improvement at work in every 
man throughout the estate; first, n vast incrense of his productive time; 


Batlı the ale und female schocls are Im eonnexlon wiih die Nasional Board ; Ihe granis rom which, how- 
ever, are very amnll; bt Ihe female school—autablishei for the tinining and education of schoolmistremen 
10 send ihrooghout Ircland—is supported chiefly by a privute fund. Savemıl of the bonrding pupile are edluented 
at the cost of iheir parents, others at Ihe expense of Iheir patrons and patronenscn Alsendy schools, in various 
‚parte of Ireland, have been supplied with teachere from this execllent atıl valuable establishment, x 

The girls aro dremed entirely in articles of (heie own manufaeture, and their drem, #0 produced, In 
pietaresque amd becoming; It comsiata of a grey linscy-woolaey peiticont, m biue jucket, edged wiih surlel, 
and x greyeloak bound wich warlet. Thin cloak Ir ahorter Um unual: an advantage, au it can eonceal 
either dirt nor rags, and (he hood ia not 40 Jarge.as the hacds of Ihe rich eloaka generully. Another advantage 
it ink eu unerial, and It proteets Ihe head more effoctually from wind and rain, ms it nila eloss round 
he fico. The school filled with neat, well dremedyand Intelligeut girl, iu this preity costume, ia be werg hesık 
of mountelo dieteict, has a pleturesquo effoet, both novel and plensing. The ihreud of which che dee 
in eoraponed is apun by Iheir own hand, woven in aome cotinge Ioom, dyed in their eabina, ent ont and unde 
in ho school; the stockings are knit by themaelvon; and those who have bonneis or hats, —pretty brusd-Iouwod 
Swlen hats, -plait Ihe and sew then wich ibele own hand. 

Tee peasant girls for a long time disliked the uniformity of Lheir drem, asuachlng some. charity-sehonl 
notion thereto, which he Triah iostinetively abhor ; but Miu Mary Kennedy, the secomplishei siater of Caparin 
Kennedy, deviredu plan 10 orercome Ihe prvjudice, which provel unont ineonostibly Ihat ber pairioklmn mon 
genulne,—her love of ihe people’s welfare aitcore >—ihe wore ihe preseribed. drum henself; after ihat, 0. 
pewnt cotld haye had ihe bad Iaate 10 ohjart 10 it Ihe comequene is Ihat you constantiy meet in Ihe, 
weighbonrhood of Glenfin not only children, but women, habitel in thie nen! sortume. 

Much an wo rejoice nt Ihe expense thus aaved 10 the poor coltager—much as we value (he imdusurious habiıs 
and dh iucrensel eomfori 16 be obtuined by this new mode of eottnge Industry —highly as wo appreciate ull 
these ailvantagen, there ik one wlich we contider far above ihem all: Ihe seLr-Drpexonmen,crented by such 
erstem—ikis ia, of all thinge uhat which requiren Aho most asıkduous and comtant eullivstion in Ireland. The 
Irich peasant Bnding his own senourren vo Tmnltod, erushed und fottered as be has becu für mo grent a 
puwiher of years, has aequired a alaviah habit of looking to any one rather than ta himself for amistanen,. 
Alis anerglon of mind and bedly aro all direeted ta he verri of others; he hau no idea of warklng far 
inyelt, beyond she narıom Himiee of his potato garden. There he will dig and delve z but the nexd unce In, 
he leaves the rost, ax ha expremen ii, * to Cod;” and for avery thing with which he Is eonnsetzd, ewerp 
{blog ho han to obtaln, he looks to others, Io san handly understand Justioe being dene to. Im, exmept by 
fayaur, is abuuıt be hit of Jand I wanted to apako tn yo'r honar, ihlakiag Jau’d Javonr me, rather 
than a stranger.”” “I'm come up to che mistrum, to ask her If ahe"d givo me a line to che big hop, thinking 
that might Hand Ihe to fananır ne, by giving me a bit of eottan for my gown, aka fair rien” "Ob, 
ben In that iho way Ir’ ging I Bure yo’r honor know me longer than that oiher man, and Is hin ye'r 
Favonringf” Thin habit of looklogs an n,froour, for what In a Ave man's righi, sounds very stmugely Im 
English earn ; and whoever teaches them to depend on themselves, and not on others ; whorver Iords Ihem 
to the conwideration ‚hat it iein their own power b> obtain, hy their own axestions, what they would consider 
Abo luxurien of life, ie ronlly a benefneter te the country at large, Thin, ihe plan mdoptsd by Captain and 
Mi Kennedy, cortelnly uchlerem, The man has tho # Dtslo Aax””—ihe produce of his “bis of land" und his 
Industry —traneformest, by the industrp of his wifn and daughtors, Inta unsful weariug appırel for hemselvan ; 
and it into bo hapnd that in me the men may bo Induoed to work in thnso “* Bousen)” or * amsck-treck! 
dremen, 10 generally woru by the Englil peasants, and which an be made up as »o sıall a 0ost, and are a 
once bach Mit and elean to lahan in. 

We have novor acon edueation more prastienily sonduelsd than in ihe Cloghan Schoole The ecıneatlon af 
Ihe femnlen in mot oonfined 10 the mere ** lcamningy” or übe negnlar neeile- work tanght by moulner very 
effort in unlo to render them good houschold srvants. They are taupht scouring, eleaning, waslog, (onlag, 
wilking, and making balter; and above all, nentness und goal order. Ft is, in net, a0 admirahle trakimge 
school, either for good dementis serrants, or toschers in national schools. Iris surels enough 10 my of’ ke, 
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secondly, a vast increase of his productive energies during that time ; and 
thirdly, a vast increase of his skill and judgment in directing those 
energies 

We have very frequently received gratification by visiting the comfortable 
villages and cottages where the inhabitants are auspiciously located, and under 
kind and judicious management; such are rapidly on the increase, and, year 





alter year, we have been happy to observe the active progress of improve- 
ment. Yet we had been unprepared, amid the mountain fastnesses of Done- 
gal, to see the number of prosperous and pleasant dwellings that are to be 
met with'throughout Glenfin. 

Looking down from one of the hills, over folding valleys and leaping tor- 
rents, it was impossible, knowing the nature of the country and the nature of 
the people, not to feel deeply anxious to ascertain how such admirable roads, 
intersecting the bogs and traversing the high lands, had been so quickly con- 
structed; and how in the midst of bog, such well-built homes and productive 
‚gardens had metamorphosed the “ cottier ” into the small farmer—respecting 
the laws, and respected by his superior. The wild beauty of the scene was 


boys’ school, that while Miss Kennedy receives every day from the mistress a report of each pupil's progress, 
und inspeeta Ihe school herself several times during the weck, her brother, by wwhom so much real good has 
been accomplisbed in this remote and beautiful glen, watches over the boys with the deepest aolicitude. 
Nothing can exeeed his caro and anziety rexpecting Iheir improvement ; and his zcal deserved the eulogiam 
bestowed upon it with Irish quaintness, by a poor fellow who did not know that “his Honor ıhe Captain,'" 
of whom he was speaking, was kuown to un:—' He’s made a new counthry out of the ould one; and 
4410 the children that Iiave the luck to get into the Cloghan Schools, he's a father ten times over to every 
one of them.” There is also an admirally conducted agrieultural school at Termplemoyle, in the county af 
Londonderry. It was commenced in 1827, and has been continucd, prosperously, ever since, to the great gain 
ofthe neighbourhond and the advantage of Treland. To this school nearly the whole of Ihe Irish eounties 
have sent scholar. Although the seminary was originally intended for Ihe education of young men destined 
for agrieultural pursuita, several individuals have availed themselves of the advantage derived from the course 
of education there pursucd, to qualifg themselves for other avorations; and of thoso who have already left 
tbe senuinary (we copy from tbe report of 1838, unfortunately the Iatest in our possession), 























29 are employed as Land Btewarle, 








2 m a0 Assistant Agents, 
5 m an Scloolmastern, 
ı » an Principal of an Agricultural Day School, 
a as Writing Clerke, 
6 as Shopkoepers, 
1 as Civil Engineer, 
2 m as Assistants to County Surveyors, 
12 » at Home in Agrieultural Pursuits, 





32 have emigrated to America, Went Indies, and Australia, 


carnenly hope that whenever the National system of Education in Ireland ahall be considered with a 
Tiew to ita improrement, eopeeial atiention will be directed to this very important branch of ii—eo ihat similar 
Tastitutions may be established in other parts of the counter. 
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enhanced by the moral beauty of improvement—cottages perfected, and in 
progress, dotted the landscape ; the ery of the wild plover was mingled with 
the wild song of industrious labour. In one dwelling, which we entered by 
‚chance, we found a woman habited in the dross of the district busily employed 
at her wheel, which though she turned with her bare foot, was in a neat 
room, lighted by a window that opened and shut, decently furnished—more 
than decently farnished, for a * jack-towel ” actually hung on a roller behind 
the door, and the newly-made stairs leading to the loft were covered in the 
‚centre by a narrow strip of coarse carpeting. The young woman shook hands 
with us both—a ceremony never omitted by these mountain pensants, when a 
stranger or an acquaintance enters their house®, 

‘We passed more than once over those ronds, formed across what was once 
considered an irreckuimable bog, to a height from which we could command 
an extensive view of Glenfin and its interesting vicinity, How delightful was 
the reflection that but for what had been done for the ciyilization ofthe country, 
and the improvement of the land, the people who now are, and in a few years 
will be a still more, valunble tenantryt, would have either increased the 
starving population, or been emigrants to a foreign country. 





® Alter we had prolsd all wo saw, espöelally u Iiksnem of the good Father Maihew, which hung ever uhe 
blmney, we venturei to inqulre howit was (hatahe, who evidently could so wellaffordit, did not wear ahoe. 
- Ah" ahe roplicdg in half Eiglish, half Teish, “that ia what all English quality say; but hie bonour- 
the aptaln, and Miss Mary kuow better ıhan that. Ahnen wauld gire me my death of cold. Leoald allrd 
one pairor two, and some stoskitign, TEN 0 out, ta Took afler pi, or fowl,or to erom to a neighbonr, T cannot 
x» (orty feot without getting wei beyond my anelor- A I have ahoe and ntockitg, I must change Hhem, ar 
sie in chem, X could not aford 10 have [like ihe Englih quality) so many pairs, then T nunt it in ihe wei} 
but if T run aut in ıny nätural fect, all Ihe time I'm on ehe batter, my fent thaugh wor am warm, and tlie 
minute I come in I put them before the fire on the warti heurthntone, and Ihoy ars nu dry ma the heurt ofa 
uch in a minute. Oh, Indy, it in mot bocanse you get wet foot that you catch cold, but becanne you aifin. 
wer foot, The good capiain understands thin now, hut he did not at first.” Indeod wo found Ihla was 
‚eonsidered 1a be reasonable, and Ihough wo cin hardly separata oren now, tha iden of bare fanl from powerty, 
yet wo beliove ihat'ia mountain district, bahitunted as Ihe peamantey aro to go withont ıhoos, Ihe unsertalnty 
of the elimate, Ahe necemity for-herding calls Irarersing box and Tong gram, and coming rirulets, che 
fashlom in not only wise but uccemarg. If anything eould reconeile us to their appoamnen, It war the 
ment, well dremeil, and orderly appeimnee of this woman ; and afterwardı wo aaw many in @lanfin who, 
despite thoir bare feet, would Inro hen eonsidered respeviably diemsed even in England. Tt in no uncommen 
thing to moet a group of mountain weinen aul girls, waoliag their (ee ku a brawling river afıar summer, Just 
before they go 10 Dad. 

4 At Loughaah in Ihe eounty Tyrone, where Cuptsin Konnedy’s own property is atuntad, the following. 
is Ihe wewnuranduns of sgreement will venants Aaklıg waren land :— 

1. A Icase of twenty-one yeurs 10 be granled 16 he teuant. 2. During the first aoren years of the Irase, 
he tenant is Io oceupy hie furm rent fieo; the eighıh year he i4 to pay one ahilling por acre; theninth yoaz, 
two ahlliogs per sere 5 the tenih year, thren, and so on, Incrensing one shilling per nore par annum, ta the 
end of be leuse. 3. The teunnt is bound 10 seclajm une acre each year {0 the ond of hin loane, or unkll Xhe 
whole is hronght into enltvatlon. 4. The senant ahall not underlet, ar divide hie farm. &, Such olamsen 
16 he Introduend intothe leane ns ahnll secure the porformance of the above apreoment, 
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Now, they are prosperous, industrious and happy. Where the foxes of 
the earth made holes, their cottages are built ; land, over which the screaming 
eagle flapped its wings, echoes with the hum of cheerful voices. Children, 
ignorant of all book-knowledge, and wandering like Indians over the hills and 
valleys, are gathered in the profitable union of a happy school, and taught the 
independence produced by steady and well directed labour. Land reclaimed, 
without an outlay, which frequently Irish Jandlords cannot afford ; members 
of a population of almost paupers converted into cultivators, improving the 
value of the proprietors’ land, and their own condition at the same time ; 
while the agricultural school, established with such fair success, promises that 
a race of better farmers shall spring up to guide the earth in bringing forth 
its fruits in due season. 

Soon after leaving Stranorlar—from which Glenfin is distant some ten or 
twelve miles—we entered upon a district still wilder than any we had yet 
visited; and drove through the famous pass of Barnes-gap, through which the 
road runs to the town of Donegal. On the whole, perhaps, it is the most 
magnificentdefile in Ireland ; lessgracefully picturesque than that of Kylemore, 
in Cunnemara ; and less terrific in its shapeless forms than that of Dunloe, at 
Killarney ; but more sublime than either. It is above four miles in length, 
passing between mountains of prodigious height, which soar above the com- 
Parativelynarrow way,and seem actually linked with the clouds that continually 
rest above them. The road is level the whole distance—nature having, as it 
were, formed it between these huge mountains, in order to surmount a barrier 
that would be, otherwise, completely unpassable. AII along the course, from 
its commencement to its termination,rushes a remarkably rapid river, foaming 
over enormous masses of rock, which every now and then divert its passage, 
foreing it into a channel that, after taking a circuitous route, again progresses 
onwards by the side of the traveller. ‘The mountains pour down innumerable 
contributions, which seem to the far-off spectator only thin and narrow streams, 
but, approached nearer, become broad and deep rivers, forming cataracts 
at almost every yard. Our visit to this singularly stupendous Pass was made 
at alucky period; the day previous, there had been a heavy fall of rain— 
and while we rode through it, we were surrounded by a foating mist, which 
cleared off occasionally in order, as it were, that we might see the great natural 
marvelto advantage. The reader will imagine, then, that every tiny rivulet 
had been converted into a rapid river, while the river had been swelled into an 
absolute torrent. When the gap had been nearly passed, we found 
ourselves on the brow of a high hill, from which we looked down upon 
a rich and fertile valley, in the centre of which was Lough Eske—one of 
the smallest, but one of the most pleasing and beautiful of the lakes of 
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the county. Through this luxurious vale we drove into the town of Donegal ; 
and  examined 
the zuins of its 
ancient castle, 
The castle of 
Donegal is not, 
howerver,ofrery 
remote antiqui- 
ty". Thetown 
ia ment and 
clean; and ap- 
pears to carıy 
on no inconsi- 
derable trade 
with the interior. Our own route lay through the southern extremity ofthe 
eounty to Ballyshannon ; but we diverged u few miles in order to examine 








the picturesque and venerable ruin of Kilbarron—an ancient fortalice of Ihe 


® Dotegal Castle was, for ngos one of the principal rusidoncen of the illustrious O’Donnells, the chlofs and 
princen of Tyreonnell - the Zand of Connell—from Connell, ane of the most eminent of tele ancestorm 
In the annals of ılıo Four Masters they are called sio] nu Daflayh, I. Ihe sced of Dallagh, rom Dalugh, 
another af Eher chief« There was also a celebrated monastery here, in which the afaraalıd annnle of khn 
Pour Masters were weiiten, and they spe sometimes called Ihe Annala of Donagal from that eircumstanen- 
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O’Clorys, chiefs of the distriet. We were compelled to leave unvisited the 
whole of the southern const ; for an object of still greater interest Jay before 
us—the far-famed Lough Derg, situnted a few miles to the north of Lougl 
Erne, and bordering upon Tyrone County. The adjacent country is rich in 
traditional and legendary lore; it abounds in ruins of castles and of structures 
centuries more ancient. The nearest town is Pettigoe, a short distance from 
which are the 
remains of the 
‚old fortalice of 
Termon Ma- 
grath. It com- 
mands a benu- 
tiful and exten- 
sive view ofthe 
Lower Lough 
Eme* We 
have already # 
entered some- 
what fully in- 
to the peocu- 
liarities of the Irish superstitions as connected with religion; and it is 
unnecessary to vefer to a subject revolting in the strongest sense of the 
term. The evil—of which Lough Derg has been for many centuries the 
hot-bed—is growing less and less every year ; in some parts its grosser features 
'haye indoed altogether vanished; and as sobriety becomes established and 
education is increased, it will no doubt be regarded by the pensantry, as 
it has long been by all enlightened members of the Roman Catholie church, 
as degrading to their faith. and disgraceful to the national character. “St. 





Soon ufer the wars of 1641, ihe canıle war abandoned,and zmdunlly became & rulm. I5 sunde dl 
10 ubo river Hasky, abave Ihe bridge, and is in tolerable proserrntion. "TI ix tn (he ereiit of lin prevent 
Petssssor Ahat he has taken every care to delay as much as pomible the further rovnges of \Ime on a strmeture 
0 interesting in Io ansocialious will be past." Au one end of the banquetingrhul ihere Ind ben a splondid 
window, reuching from uhe Noor 10 the ceiling ; but hls is now neariy destroped, A Ane old Aroplaca will 
reuis entire in (his apurtment. TE is ade of freestone, und ford in the fashion of damen tho First, 

® The fouudation of this cast, aeconling to popular: tradition, is serie 80 the eolebratad Malmurry, 
it, a0 he was usually called, Myler Magrath, uhe first Proiestant Bishop uf Ciogher; and Iıere Is evory 
rason to believe ihis undition enerect. "The lands on wich the castie is aitnatei, aneiently consihuted the 
Terınon of Su. Davecg of Lough Derg, of wlilch (he Magratıs were hereditarily Ihe termoners or ehurch- 
wardeus; and of this family °yler Migrath was Ale head; no dt ibene lands properiy belonged 10 lm 
anterlorly 10 any geant of Ihcm derired through his Kahaprie. He was oripinally a Franeican far, and being 
«man of distinguinhed aliliien, was advanced by Popo Pius V. 10 thoee of Doma; but having sfarwards 
emurnoed Peotesiantisn, he wus plsccd im the sco of Clogber by leitor of Qucen Elizabeth, dated 1Bıh May, 
1570, and by grant dated \ho 18th September, in Ihe name year. 
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Patrick’s Purgatory”' has been famous from a vory earlyperiod. The lake upon 
which it is situated is about six miles in length and four in breadth ; it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by bleak and barren hill. The “ Holy Islands” it 
contains are little more than bare rocks; the one to which the pilgrims resort 
—" Station Island” —is about half a mile from the shore, and rises very little 
above the surface of the Jake; a ferry-boat carries them across, and, of course, 
a considerable income is derived from this source, If we were rightly in- 
formed, the profits are partieipated in by the owner of the soil—a Protestant 
Lady! Wetrust, however, that this is merely a rumour—or rather a ealumny. 
Upon several islands are the ruins of ecclesiastical structures; but on Station 
Island, several rude buildinge—" hideous slated houses and cabine”"'—hare 
been fitted up for the “ accommodation” ofthe pilgrims, These consist of a 
slated house for the priest, two chapels, and a long range of cabins.” The 
extent of the island does not exeeed half an acre ; yet, into this narrow space 
many hundreds have congregated, crowded together almost to suffocation. 
When it was visited by Mr. Inglis—in whose work the reader will find it 
accurately described, with very minute details concerning the * observances”— 
" There was not a vacancy of a square yard over the whole surfüce of the 
island ;” and he surmises that “there could not have been fowor than 2000 
persons upon a spot not 300 yards long, and not half’ that breadih.” The 
station eommences on the lst of June and continues till the 15th of August ; 
and from the same authority we learn, that the “ whole number of pilgrims 
visiting the Lough would amount, during the season, to above 19,000,” Ihe 
‚great majority being women ; and many ofthem willhaye travelled a distance 
‚of two hundred miles to arrive at the scene of their “ devotions ;” this, too, at 
a period of the yoar when labour is particularly needful and profitable. 

There are few intelligent persons of any orced, who will not xejoice that 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory” has “ füllen from its high estate,” and that the 
gross superstitions associated with it are becoming every year, more and more, 
a mere record of gone-by degradations. 

We leave Donegal County with regret—regret that our confined space 
prevents our rendering Justice to its natural wonders and beanties. Iris rich 
in both, and a time is no doubt approaching, when both will receive the aid of 
industry, science, and art; when its bare mountains and barren wastes will 
yield wortliy succour at the call ofthe planter and the husbandman ; when the 
produce of its marble quarries—it contains many—will be contrasted, and that 
without disadvantage, in the publie market, with the marbles of Italy; when 
its rivers and consts will contribute their full amount of wealth to the great 
store-house of mankind; and, when nature will be no longer permitted to 
sonceal her vast resources from the search of the social and political economist. 















_ Of the town of Ballyehannon and its magnificent salmon leap we have 
‚already spoken. Itis neat, clean, and comfortable; and has an air of business. 
Its situntion on the northern border of Lough Erne,and within a few miles of 
the sen, rendors it advantageous for commerce. The Erne is here crossel— 
into Fermanagh—by a bridge of fourteen arches, The adjacent scenery is 
exccedingly pieturesque and beautiful; and its famous fishery supplies great 
attraction to the angler—who is, howerer, subjected to unwise restrictions 
which considerably detract from his enjoyments and prove highly detrimental 
to the änterests of the town. About four miles from Ballyshannon is the 
pretty village of Bundoran, near the mouth of the Harbour. It is much. 
frequented by sea bathers, and is exeeedingly healthy ; the wide ocean imme- 
dintely facing it, and a line of mountsins enclosing it from harcher winde. 





On the other side of the town of Ballyshannon, and not far out of the 
way from Donegal, the tourist will do well to visit a natural wonder, “the 
Pullins,” situnted in the demesne of Brownhall, It is formed by the course 
of a mountain torrent, which runs for nearly a mile through a most singularly 
pieturesque ravine, presenting to view in succession a series of eascades, 
caves, wild cliffs, huge shattered rocks, amidst a profusion of the richest and 
most varied ferns, and every description of mountain plants. The whole 
course of the river is shaded by a mass of deep wood, which greatly 
enhances the effect of the scenery. A solid bed of limestone seems to have 
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been cleft, from thirty to forty feet in depth; and in this narroy fissure, tumn- 
ing often at a very acute angle, the river foams along, frequently entirely 
dissppearing in caves where its course pusses under and through the rock 
for aconsiderable space, In one ofthese caves, the regularly formed arched roof, 
above fifty feet span, and above one hundred yards long, presents one of the 
wildest representations imaginable of the lawless distiller’s haunt, or the 
outlaw’s rofuge. A dropping well of the purest water is found in a basin 
of the rock within, and a suecession of winding caves, forming numerous, 
outlete, afford opportunities of escape or conccalıment on all sides. Often the 
‚course of the river is obliterated by masses of rock piled over each other in 
the most fantastic manner, and the existence of the stream is only known by 
a hoarse murmur deep below the place on which the spectator stands. After 
& course again, of half a mile through a Mat mendow, the river reassumes its 
wild character, but with increased magnificence of scenery. The river sud« 
denly descends about sixty feet in a deep and dark chasm, the rock actually 
meeting overhead, whilst a precipitous wall of rock bounds either side ; it falls 
at once nearly twenty feet in an unbroken stream with a roar, which makes 
the solid wall around absolutely auake, It emergos under a narrow natural 
bridge of rock of the most perfeet gothie mould, and turning suddenly, a vista 
of a quarter of a mile appenss opening upon the sea in the distance, and on 
either side a perpendieular wall of rock, clothed with the richest ivy, extends 
in a perfectly struight line to the village of Ballintra, the river occupying 
the entire spuce between these curious walls. A description can but faintly 
convey the extraordinary character of these lovely scenes, nor can the artist 
ropresent their singular beauties*. 


® Progmente ofseverel old tmditions are enmnecteid wich heim. A heroe monster be mid formerly to 
Iavo Anhallted dene caves, whlch was at Jongth slain by St. Paseick on a nelghbouring hill, oaled. from ubat 
wonfliet * Mally ma deang.”” Ti Famous # wnter-hone ”° is sah In resart ta thenn oaves, In Kur mesembling 
a serpent, and us thick an "a mich,” He comes out unly hy might, and ehiefly for ihe purpose of stenling 
he farıneno' bay from ıhe nelghbouriog ımendows. 

‚On the border of Ihe rirer lies a hage mans of ginnito on Ihe surface of Ihe ground —inguler In comse- 
quence of its dirtance from any roch of Ahat deseription. Ta is onlled # Orockmnarnmhleen,” and bears 
etc} chumneter. On one she of ikin a hole, snhd 10 be ihe print of finger, (a giaur's it mun have been), 
and whoever can walk Dlindfoldod twelve pacex towarte it, and put a finger Into this hole, will, whether mınm 
or woran, Infallibly be marricd in the course of that yoar. The trndition renpoeting it Appenrsnee there is 
eurions. Two plants or heroes, Fin Ma Coul, and another, were in the habit of stting in the erening om 
the 1ops of ibese Io mountain which form the grand pass of Barnesmore 10 smoke their pipe mon Toringly, 
pessing it nerom he valley from hand to hand. One day, the amoker having kopt tho pipe rather longer than 
bir due time, Fin grufly called to him © to hand it smartly acroi” but not being motiecd, he took a pebhle 
in his kouekle, and shot ik at hie companion’shend to romind him of his delay« The pobkle mine 
it mark bat now lien ), in the Pullins, a distance of ton miles fraın Rameamore, and bears the mark. 
of dhe Finger of Pin, witnen to the truth of he whole mmnetion, 
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Tarp inland eounty of Longford, in the province of Leinster, is bounded 
on the eouth and eust by that of Westmeath, on the west by that of Roscom- 
mon, from which it is separated by the Shannon and Lough Ree, and on the 
north by the counties of Cavan and Leitrim. It comprises, according to the 
Ordnance survey, an aren of 263,645 acrex; of wlıich 192,506 are eultivated ; 
the remainder being either mountain and bog, or under water. It is divided 
into the baronies of Abbeyshrule, Ardagh, Granard, Longford, Moydon, and 
Rathelme. Its prineipal towns are Longford, Edgeworthstown, Granard, 
and Lanesborough. The population in 1821, was 107,570, and in 1831, 
118,558. 

We enteredthe county by the Royal Canal, voyaging part ofthe way in one 
‚ofthe “Fly-boats” to which we have already made some reference,and to which 
werecur chiefly in order to supply the reader with a pictorial description of the 
singular * con- 
veyance.” It in 
here represented 
passingunderone 
of the bridges, in 
the suburbs of 
Dublin. It is 
long and narrow; 
covered in as we 
see it; and there 
are two divisions 
for different elas- 
ses of passengers. 
As a mode of 
travelling it is exceedingly inconvenient; there is scarcely space to turn 
in the confined cabin; and an outside “berth”" for more than one is 
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impossible. ‘The guide, or guard, takes his stand at the bow ofthe boat, and 
a helmsman controls its motions. It proceeds at a very rapid pace—about 
seven Irish miles an hour—drawn by two or three horses, who are made to 
gallop all the way. There is also a more cumbrous vessel, called a “ night- 
boat,” which travels at a much slower rate—about four miles an hour—and 
always at night. It is large, awkward, and lumbering, and is chiefly used by 
the peasantry on account of its cheapness. 

"The county of Longford possesses few features of a distinetive character. 
It is generally Hat; contains large distriets of bog; and its northern 
boundaries are overlooked by remarkably sterile mountains. Ite prineipal 
town—of the same name— is nent, clean, and well-ordered ; it may be 
distinguished—and was s0 described by the estimable companion with whom 
we visited it—as “the best painted town in Ireland ;” for the shops and 
houses are elean and trim, and partake very little of the negligence and 
indifference to appearances eneountered too generally elsewhere. 

‚Our prineipal object, in Longford county, was to visit Edgeworthstown 
and to avail ourselves of the privilege and advantage of spending some 
time in the society of Miss Edgeworth. We entered the neat, nice, and pretty 
town, at ovening ; all around us bore—as we had antieipated—the aspect of 
‚comfort, cheerfulness, good order, prosperity,andtheir concomitants—content- 
ment, There was no mistaking the fact that we were in the neighbourhood 
ofa resident Irish family—with minds to devise and hands to effect improve- 
ment everywhere within reach of their control. 

‘We have, as our readers may have perceived, throughout this work stu- 
diously avoided all reference to the seats or domains of country gentlemen,— 
except where improvements carried on in partieular places exeited und deserrod 
general comment. It would have been, however, impossible, within our 
limited space, to have noticed them all, And we have especially abstained 
from intruding our own personal acquaintances upon the notice of the render. 
‘We have, as will be rendily believed, participated largely in that hospitality 
for which the country has been always famous. Wherever we have been, we 
have found a hearty and cordial welcome from all classes ; and every available 
source of information has been invariably placed within our reach, But we 
should have ill requited such kind and gratifying attentions if we had made 
private individuals topics of public conversation. 

Edgeworthstown, however, may almost be regarded as publie property. 
From this mansion has issued so much practical good to Ireland, and not alone 
10 Ireland, but the civilised world,—it has been so long the residence of high 
intellect, industry, well-directed genius and virtue,—that we violate no duty 
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by requesting our readers to accompany us thither—a place that, perhaps, 
possesscs larger moral interest than any other in the kingdom *®, 





The demesne of Edgeworthstown is judiciously and abundantly planted ; 
andthe dwelling-house is large and commodious., We drove up the avenue at 
evening. It was cheering to see the lights sparkle through the windows, and 


® The Abb& Edgeworth war ündle to Richard Lovell Flgeworib, ihe her of Marla Eiyeworth. Mr. 
Eilgeworth's nonidenen abrond had enlarged a mind of für more than ordinary capacity. He had passed tmneh 
time in England, and did not feel dinponed to auffor things 10 *" go on in the wrong” in Ireland becanse they had 
boen alwaya no 5” once aetiled upon hie entato in Longford, he labourd wiih zeal, tempered by patienee and 
forbearance, among & tenantey drending change, and 100 frequontly oonsiderlug “ improvemente’” au * inmulte ” 
to their ancextars and injustire to thomselver Those who desire to ancartain Ihe value and intelligence of thin 
enterprising gentloman, wbo, In all good respeets, was far beyond the age in which he livad, will be numply 
eowarded. by the perusal of his Life, commenced by himnelf and Anished by bis daughter. Ti Is enrioun Io 
note bow many pomons, unkuawn to thoıuneleen, have been working ont ideas concerning education, and other 
matters which ho originated, und which, in many instanens, were, at the time ho promalgated Ihem, rejected 
as virlonary, or ot let Impraoticable. Tho time was not come; but he foremw it. Ho knew the fuhure 
by hin knowledge of ihe present and ihe past. His eapaclons mlud was not content wlil a mern npeculative 
opinion ; Int when ho had established a theory, ho put ie In prantien : ıhum, at an advanced age, which ie 
wupposod to require erporlal repuıo, ho undertonk the druinage ol bays, and was as anxlously engagedin abwlute 
Nabour as If be ind been only Arorandstwenty, In early life, bo doroted conslderablo Ume to mechanicı, and 
hi invontlons have bean acknowledged wich due honaur—and yet, not wish all che hononır they deserved. 
It will exeito no surpriee that a man so much in adranco of the ago should have beon ooeanlanally mistnder- 
#tood by hin own clan; yot he ontlived prejudios, und hie children Lave scen his memory rnpestad nlike by 
rich and poor, and his name classcıl among the benefsciors co munkind. One prof of Ihe power and mucceam 
of his mechanical gentus is painted ont with much exnltatlan Ip tho pensantry 10 Xhe atmnger—ihe spire of 
the hurch where «0 many of ihe Egewardh family are interreil—is of ınetal, and was dran up and fixol in 
iin olovated position in ıho space of # fow minuten. 

Maria Rigeworth was not born in Ireland—ıhe emtorcd the world he has helped 10 regrnerate during ber 
parents’ musidenee in Oxfonlahlre—end did not go to Ireland until abe won twelse yanrs old. 
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10 feel the cold nose of the house-dog thrust into our hands as an carnest of 
welcome; it was pleasant to receive the warm greeting of Mrs. Edgeworth; 
andit was a high privilege to meet Miss Edgeworth in the library—the very 
room in which had been written the immortal works that redeemed a character 
for Ireland and have #0 largely promoted the tracst welfare of human-kind. 
‘We had not scen her for some yenrs—except for a few brief moments—and 
rejoiced to find her in nothing changed; her voice as light and happy, her 
laughter as full of gentle mirth, her eyes as bright and truthful, and her 
countenance as expressive of goodness and loving-kindness, as they had ever 
been. 
The library at Edgeworthstown is by no means the reserved and solitary 
room that libraries are in general. It is large, and spacious, and lofty; well 
stored with books, ınd embellished with those most valuable of all elasses of 
prints—the suggestive ; it is also pieturesqgue—having been added to so as to 
inerease its breadth—the addition is supported by square pillars, and the 
beautiful lawn seen through the windows, embellished and varied by elumps 
‚of trees, judiciously plunted, imparts much cheerfulness to the exterior. An 
oblong table in the centre is a sort: of rallying-point for the family, who group 
around it—reading, writing, or working ; while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious 
upon one point,—that all in the house should do exactly as they like without 
reference to her, sits quietly and abstractedly in her own peculiar corner, on 
the sofa; her desk, upon which lies Sir Walter Scott’s pen, given to her by him 
when in Ireland, placed before her upon a little, quaint table, as unassuming 
as possible. Miss Edgeworth’s abstractedness would puzzle the philosophers ; 
in that same corner, and upon that table, she has written nearly au that has 
enlightened and delighted the world ; there che writex as eloquently as ever, 
wrapt up, to all appearance, in her subject, yet knowing by a sort of instinet 
when she is really wanted in dialogue; and, without laying down her pen, 
'hardly looking up from her page, she will, by a judicious sentence, wisely 
and kindly spoken, explain and elucidate in a few words so as to cleır up 
any difliculty, or turn the conversation into a new and more plensing eur.ent. 
She has the most harmonious way of throwing in explanations ;—informing 
without embarrassing. A very large family party assemble daily in this 
charming room, young and old bound alike to the spot by the strong chords 
of memory and love. Mr. Francis Edgeworth, the youngest son of the 
present Mrs. Edgeworth, and, of course, Miss Edgeworth’s youngest brother, 
has a family of little ones, who seem to enjoy the freedom of the library 
as much as their elders; to set these little people right, if they are wrong ; to 
rise from her table to fetch ihem a toy, or even to save a scrvant a journeyz to 
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mount the steps and find a volume that escapes all eyes but her own, and having 
done 50, to find exactly the passage wanted, are hourly employments of this 
most unspoiled and admirable woman. She will then resume her pen, and 
what is more extraordinary, hardly seem to have even frayed the thread of 
'her ideas; her mind is so rightly balanced, every thing is so honestly weighed, 
that she suffers no inconvenience from what would disturb and distraet am 
ordinary writer. 

This libräry also contains a piano ; and occupied, as it is, by some members 
‚of the family from morning till night, it is the most unstudied, and yet, withal, 
from its shape and arrangement the most inviting to cheerful study—the study 
that makes us more useful both at home and abroad, —of any room we have ever 
entered. We have seen it under many eircumstances ; in the morning carly 
— very early for London folks, yet not so eurly but that Miss Edgeworth had 
preceded us. She ix down stairs before seven, and a table heuped with roses 
upon which the dew is still meist, and a pair of gloves too small for uny 
hands but hers, told who was the early florist ; then, —after the flower-glasses 
were replenished, and a choice rose placed by each cup on the breakfast- 
table in the next room, and such of the sorvants as were-Protestants had 
jeined in family worship, and heard a portion of scripture read, hallowing the 
sommencement of the day ;—then when breakfast was ended, the circle met 
together again in that pleasant room, and daily plans were formed for rides 
and drives; the progress of education or the loan fund was discussed, the 
various interests of their tenants, or the poor, were talked over, so that relief 
was granted as soon as want was known. It is perhaps selfish to regret that so. 
much of Miss Edgeworth’s mind has been, and is, given to local matters, but 
the pleasure it gives her to counsel and advise, and the pure happiness she 
evidently derives from the improvement of every living thing is delightful 
indced to witness, 

Bat of all hours those of the evening in the library at Edgeworthstown, 
were the most delightful; each member of the family contributes without an 
elfart to the instruction and amusement ofihe whole. If we were certain that 
those of whom we write would never look upon this page—if we felt it no 
outrage on domestic life—no breuch of kindly confidenee—to pieture each 
individual of a family so highly gifted, we could fill our Number with little 
else than praise ; but we might give pain—and we believe should give pain-— 
to this estimable houschold; and ulthough Miss Edgeworth is publie property 
belonging to the world at large, we are forced every now and then to think 
how the friend we so respect, esteem, and love, would look if we said what— 
let ussay as little as we will—she would deem in her ingenuous and unaflected 
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modesty, too much ; yet we owe it to the honour and glory of Ireland nottosay 
toolittle. It was indeed a rare treat to sit, evening after evening, by her side, 
tuning over portions of the correspondence kept up with her, year after year, 
by those “mighty ones,” who are now passed away, but whose names will 
survive with Aers, who, God be thanked! is still with us ; to seo her enthusiaem 
unquenched ; to note the playfulness of a wit that is never ill natured; to 
observe how perfectly justice and generosity are blended together in her 
finely balaneed mind; to see her kindle into warm defence of whatever is 

and to mark her indignation against all that is unjustor untrue. 
We have heard Miss Edgeworth called “ cold,” we can imagine how those 
who know her must smile at this ; those who have so called her, have never 
seen the tears gush from her eyes at a tale or an incident of sorrow, or heard 
the warm genuine Iaugh that bursts from a heart, the type of a genuine Irish 
‚one, touched quickly by sorrow or by joy. Never, never shall we forget the 
evenings spent in that now far away room, stored with the written works, and 
speaking memories, of the past, and rendered more valuable by the unre- 
strained conversation of a highly educated and self-thinking family. Miss 
Edgeworth is a living proof of her own admirable system ; she is all she has 
endeavoured to make others; she is—Tnux, fearing no colours, yet tempering 
her mental bravery by womanly gentleness—delighting in feminine amuse- 
mente—in the plying of her needle, in the cultivation of her flowers ; active, 
enduring—of a most liberal heart ;— understanding the peasantry of’her country 
‚perfectly, and while ministering to their wants, careful to ineuleate whatever 
lesson they most need ; of a most cheerful naturc—keeping actively about from 
half-past six in the morning until eleven at night—-first and last in all those 
offices of kindness that win the affeetions of high and low; her conversational 
powers unimpajred, and enlivening all by a racy anecdote or a quickness at 
repartee which always comes when it is unexpected. 

It is extraordinary that a person who has deserved and is treated with so 
much deference by her own family, should assume positively no position—of 
course it is impossible to converse with her without feeling her superiority, 
but this is your feeling, not her demand. She has a clearness in conversation 
that is exceodingly rare; and children prefer it at ance—they invariahly 
understand her. One advantage this distinguished woman has enjoyed 
above all her cotemporaries—two indeed—for we cannot call to mind any one 
who has hnd a father so capable of instructing and directing; but Miss 
Edgeworth has enjoyed another blessing. She never wrote for brend! She 
was never obliged to furnish a bookseller with so many pages at so much 
per sheet. She never received an order for *a quire of Irish pathos,” or a 
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“ream of Irish wit.” She was never forced to produce humour when racked 
by pain, nor urged into the description of misery, by thinking over what she 
had. herself endured; this has been a great blessing. She has not written 
herself out, which every author, who has not an independence, must do, 
sooner or later. It is to their high honour that women were the first to 
use their pens in the service of [relind—we do not mean politieally but 
morally. For a number of yoars, a buffoon, a knave, and an Irishman, were 
synonymous terms in the novel, or on the stage. Abroad, to be met with in 
every country, and in the first society in Europe, were numberless Irishmen, 
whose eonduct and character vindicated their country, and who did eredit 
to human nature; but in England more particularly, such were considered 
as exceptions to the general rule, and the insulting jibe and jeer were still 
directed against the “ meer Irish ;” the oppressed peasant at home and abroad 
was considered as nothing beyond a * born thrall;” and despite the eloquence 
of their Grattans and Sheridans, the high standing taken by their noblemen 
and gentlemen in the pages of history, when an Irish gentleman in every- 
day life was found what he ought to be, his superiority was too frequently 
veferred to with the addition of an insulting comment, “though he is an Irish- 
man.” When this prejudice was at its height, two women, with opposite views 
and opposite feelings on many subjects, but actuated by the same ennobling 
Patriotism, rose to the rescue of their country—Miss Owenson by the vivid 
romance, and Miss Edgeworth by the stern reality of portraiture, foreing justice 
from an unwilling jury | spreading abroad the knowledge of the Irish character, 
and portraying as they never had been portrayed before, the beauty, gene- 
rosity, and devotion, of Irish naturc—it was a glorious cffort, worthy of them 
and of the cause—both planted the standard of Irish excellence on high 
ground, and defended it, boldly and bravely, with all loyalty, in accordance 
with their separate views. 

We rejoice at tbis opportunity of expressing our respect and affection for 
Miss Edgeworth; and tender it with a whole heart. If we have ourselves 
been useful in communicating knowledge to young or old—if we have suc- 
ceeded in our hopes of promoting virtue and goodness—and, more especially, 
if we have, even in a small degree, attained our great purpose of advancing the 
welfare of our country—we owe, at least, much of the desire to do all this, to 
the feelings derived in early life from intimaey with the writings of Miss Edge- 
worth; writings which must haye formed and strengthened the just and upright 
‚Principles of tens of thousands ; although comparatively few have enjoyed the 
high privilege of treading—no matter at how large a distance—in her stops. 
Much, too, we have owed to this estimable lady in after life. When we 
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entered upon the uncertain, anxious, and laborious career of authorship, she 
was umang the first to chcer us on our way; to bid us“ God speed ;” and to 
anticipate that prosperity—of which we would speak only in terms of humble 
but grateful thankfulness. 

The county of Longford has been rendered famous by another immortak 
vame. It contains the birth-place of Oliver Goldsmith: he was born at 
Pallas, on the 10th of November, 1728*. 'The village of Pallas, Pallice, or 
Pallasmore, about two miles from the small town of Ballymahon, is now a 


® The homour has baon diepused Iiy no fewer ühan four places in as many sountios—Drummsen in Leitriun, 
Kioy ta Westwontl, Ardangun in Rosomnon, and Pallas In Longfund. The question, however, may be 
‚oonsklernd ax vattled by Mr. Prior (Life of Goldsmirh), whoexamined uhe Family Iible, now In tie possemsion 
of on0 of the denendanis, in which war the following entry of the Dieih of Oliver, the third son and abxılı 
hlld of the Rev. Charles anıl Ann Goldamiih — 

Oliver Goldautih was born at Pallay, Now. yo 10h, 17 —"" 

Fo marginal portion of Who Ienf baving been unluckily tor away, Ihe two Inst figunm af the century are 
Tont; # the age of dhe poet In, howerer, nufficienily anertaincd by be reccllactlon of hie snter, and by bie 
lliog himself, when writing (tom London, in 1759, thirtyeone.'” 

In the opitaptı, written by Dr. Johnson, and pisced on Goldemluh monument in Westwlaster Abbey, are 
Khoee word 1— 

#* Natın in Hihernia, Fornie 
Konfordiensis, in loco sul nomen Pallan”" 

More, howeren, Ihe day and yanr of his birkh are recorded an Nor. 20, 1731 | and In the statemant giren by 
Min, Hodson, older sister of the poet, io Bishop Percy, the day med ie Nov. 29. Ts Is clear from other 
documents nleo, that his birth-place war Tämoy. The family was of Kagliah descent; and appear ta have 
furnished olergynen 10 (he Bawbliched Church for soveral generutions. One of Ihm, the Rev. Jahn Gold. 
aunlıb, # parson of Branhoul” (Burrishoole), in die county of Mayo, had a narrow and singular escape during. 
tbe Mobellion of 1641. From the examination of Mr. Geldsmich, lt appcars that ıhe Protestant inhabltante 
of Custlobume (Camlehar) had been promised aufe eonduet to Gulway by "Ihe Lord of Mayo,'" Vircount 
Bourke, a Roman Catholie, warried 16.4 Protentant; previouly 10 setting out howover, Me, Goldsınich was 
detsched from the party no Joubt In order 10 save hin life, under ıbe pretence of altending upon \be Indy» At 
Shrulo, they were transferred 10 ih“ yunrliansbip”” of Fulmond Bourke, a numexako and relative of ıhe Lord 
&f Maya. When, according to the evidence of Mr. Goldunith, & Bourle drew hie word, direeing the rest what. 
thay shoulil do, and bogın to masmnero those Protentante; and aceordingly some were ahot to denib, some 
mwübbed wich skeios, some run Uhronglı with piken, sone cast into the water; and Ihe wonen, dhat were 
sirippod naked, Iying upon heit husbands 10 save them, were run through with piken.” The Rev. Charles 
Goldamiuh, ho father of ıbe poet, naeried Ann, daughter of Ihe Rov. Oliver Jone, manter.of he Diocosan schaot 
ar Elphin.  Dotlı were poor wlıcn Ihey began the world ; and the Rev, Me, Groen, unele of Mrs. Goldamith, 
provided chem wich a house at Pallaa, whero they lived für a period af twulvo years ; and where ax of their 
<bildren were born—tho remalning uhree having been born al Limay. Tholist of their children, mu eopied by 
Mr. Prior, from the faraily biblo soforrod 10, cannot fall to interest the reader. The amtey stands ihn ;— 

*Chasles Ooldsmilch of Ballyoughtor was married to Mrs. Ar Jones yo Ath of May, 1718. 

* Margaret Goldumith were born ot Palliemore, in the eounty of Longford, yo 22nd August, 1719, 

# Catherine Goldemich, bom at Pallas, ye 15h January, 1721. 

= Houry Goldsmith wen bo at Pallan, Fohruary Dh, 17— 

= Jane Goldimith war born nt Pallas, Febrnary 9th 17— 

Oliver Goldmlih was horn at Pallas, November ye 10h, 17— 

Maurice Goldamith mas borm at Idany, An yo ounty of Westmenih, se Tuh of July, I786- 

** Charles Goldsmith, junlar, born at Limsoy, August 16th, 1737. 

«Jahn Goldamith, born at Läwny, pa 2ärd of (month obliteraet) 174, 
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tollection of mere cabins ; the house in which the poet was ushered into life 
has been long since levelled with the ground ; we could discover no traces oft, 
nor could we perceive in the neighbourhood any objects to which the poet 
might have been supposed to have made reference in after life. The village 
of Lissoy, generally considered the place of his birth, but cortainly the 
* Seat of hin youth, when every sport could please," 

is in the county of Westmeath, a short distance from the borders of Long- 
ford, on the high-road from Edgeworthstown to Athlone, from which it is 
distant about six miles. The Rev. Charles Goldsmith appears to have re- 
moyed to this place soon after the birth of Oliver, about the ycar 1730, when 
'he was appointed to the rectory of Kilkenny-West: here the childish and 
boyish days of the poet were passed, and here his brother—ihe Rev. Henry 
Goldsmith—continued to reside after his father's death, and was residing 
when the poet dedicated to him his poem of “ The Traveller.” 

The village of Lissoy, now and for nearly a century known as Auburn, 
and so “marked on the maps,” 
stands on the summitofuhill. We 
left our car to ascendit, previously, 
however, visiling, atitsbase, “ the 
busy mil," the wheel of which is 
still turned by the water of a 
small rivulet, converted now and 
then by rains into a suflicient 
stream. It is a mere country 
cottage, used in grinding the corn 
‚ofthenneighbouring peasantry,and 
retains many tokens of age, Parts 
of the machinery are no doubt ' 
above a century old, and probably 
äre the very same that left their 
impress on the poet’s memary. 
‚As we advanced, other and more 
eonyincing testimony was afforded 
by the localitio. A tall and 
slender steeple, distant a mile perhaps, even to-day indicates 

ho dovent church that tops the neighbouring hi," 
and is seen from every part of the adjacent scenery, To the right in a 
miniature dell the pond exists; and while we stood upon its bank, as if to 
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confirm the testimony of tradition, wo heard the very sounds which the poet 
deseribes, 

* The noiny geoso that gahılnd o'er the pool.'” 
On the summit of the nscent, close beside the village ale-house, where * nut- 
brown draughts inspired,” a heap of cemented stones points ont the site of 
“ the spreading tree," 

% Tbo hawıhorn bush, with scats bencatlı Ahe ahade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 

The hawthorn was flourishing 
within existing memories; strength- 
ened and sustained by this rude 
structure around it—a plan of pre- 
serving trees very common through- 
out the district ; but unhappily, about 
fortyorfityyearsago, itwas “knocked 
down by a cart,” strange to say, 
Inden with a which some carter was conveying into Ballymahon ; 
one of them struck against the aged and venerable thorn, and levelled it 
with the earth*. There it remained until, bit by bit, it was removed by the 
curious as relics: the root however is still preserved by a gentleman of 
Athlone. On the opposite side of the rond, and immedintely adjoining the 
“ decent public,” is a young and vigorous sycamore, upon which now hangs 
the sign of “(he Pigeons ;” the little inn is still so called, and gives its 
name, indeed, to the village; for upon conversing with two or tlıree of the 
peasantry, old as well as young, we found they did not recognise their home 
either as Lissoy or Auburn; but on asking them plainly how they called it, 
we were answored * Ihe Pigeons, to be suret.”" Novertheless, it was 





* Mr. Prior quotes an snondote # told by a tmweller—Davis—some years go, In the Unlied Sinten” 
Mr. Bent, an Irich clergyman, informed Ibis * uvellen," ihat he was auce riding with Brady, tnular Bishop 
of Ardagly when be obserrel—" Ma for, Best, this huge buslı fs mighily iu he way ; 1 will order It to be 
out down.” = What, Sir,'" auld Heat, * aut down Goldemith"s hawihorn bush, that sapplies so beautiful um 
Image in the Douerted Village!" # Ma füyy” exehaimei be bishop, * is ähat the hawshonn bush? Then 
rer let it be sacred from the edge of the aze; and evil be vo him thak would cut from is a branch!" 

+ The name of tho publle-howe—called to Pigeons in the ume of oldsmich, as well ns ut present— 
does not occnr in the pocrm of the # Doserted Village ; but Ät is Ihe name given 1a the ion In which Tony 
Kunmpkin plays his pranks—" The Threo Pigeous,”' aud where he misleads Ihe hero of the come *' She 
Bioopa 6> Conquer,” Into milstaklag be mausion of Syulre Hardcasıle for a ver. There he licile dubt 
Ahat such an. Incident did actually happen to the poet himself; and ihat many other of his enr)y adventunen 
were subsoquenily introdoend Into bis Metitions morrativer We heard from Cupt, E——,a descendant of the, 
post, a atory that will call to wind the Imdiog ocnurreove in "The Vicar of Wahefield.” A Mr) ——y 
the lie 10 & eanniderable properiy in Westmeach, war Amyelling to Dublin on horaelsck, (u usunl In thowe 
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pleasant to be reminded even by a modern successor to “ the spreading tree” 
that we stood 

“ Near yonder thorn that lift its hend on high, 

Where onco the sigu-post caught Ihe pasing eye,” 

“ The public” differs little from the generality of way-side inns in 
Ireland. The “ kitchen,” if so we must term the apartment first entered, 
contained the usual furniture ; a deal table, a few chairs, a “setile,” and the 
potato-pot beside the hob, adjucent to which were a couple of bosses, or 
rush sents, There was a parlour adjoining, and a floor above; but we may 
quote and apply, literally, a passage from the “ Deserted Village ”— 

+ Imagination fondly etoops to temce 
The pazlour of alt festive places 


Tho white-wash"d wall, the nicoly sunded Moon, 
The varnish\t elock that elick’d behind the door—" 


objects that we suspect never existed at any period, except in the imagination 
ofthe poet; being as foreign to the locality as “ the nightingale,” to which 
he alludes in a subsequent passage—a bird unknown in Treland®. The old 
Inn, however, was removed long ago; and the present building, althongh 
sufficient!y “ decent,” gave ample evidence that it was not “ a house of call ;" 
there was no whiskey, either in its oellars or its bottles, and the " nut- 
brown draughts ” that were to solace “ grey-beard mirth ” and “ smiling toil,”" 
and to stimulate “ villnge statesmen,” must have been composed of tea—the 
only beverage which the inn afforded}. 


days), attendod by his natursl Tnother, who neted as Iia wervant. On the way Ihey agrecd to exchange elothen 
and positjonag and when this war «fected ihey called at ho dwelling of Mr. Goldamitb, where the natuml 
brother, in Win assumol charucier, paid his addremer to he dlongyman’s alater, 10 whoın lo was soon oftermarle 
marrfed; and untl the marringe had taken place te cheat was not dlteovered, 

® There In, however, soıe authority for Ihe exiitenee at # The Pigsons’’ of 

** The pietaren plocod for ormament and une, 
The wwelve zuod rules, Ihe royal yuune of goone.”! 

Mr. Brewer staten, ıhat “a lady from ehe neigchbourhood af Portglenone, In the county of Antries, viited 
Lisany in he summer of 1817, and was fortunate enongh to And In x cottage adjolning the ale-honse, Ihe 
identical print of the * Twelve good rules? whleh omamented ihe rural tawern, along with * the royal gume of 
gene!" We were told thak ıho = old eriginal * sign-boanl layı mot mnay Jean ago, in an aut-housc, 
and was removed themen to ibe manslon— Aabarn Honse—ot Mr, Hoyan, who ia nal to he in pomension 
6f ihe chalr and rending-drak of Gioldmiib's hrothen, Aho alergymau, Mir. Prisr obserres that his 
gentleman has uscd all his influence 10 preserve from the ravages of time and pawing depreduters, such chjects 
‚and Iocalitien as seen to mark allusions to the poem.” We cunfem, howevor, Ihat wo could find nothing 
* preserved,” excopt iho things vihich even Time If could not destror., 

+ Tho Amerivan authority alrendy quotel—itie to be ragreited hat the date of {ho visit isnot indiented— 
atater,thatcho Inn waschen kept by a munnacalleil Walsey Kruse." Tl oldost existing Iahabitant ofthenelzh- 
bourliood benra ihe same name—Kruse. Me told us ılnt his age was above nincty ; but be had litle ar no 
Information ta afard us. Ho reeollected, he aid, perfeetly, he elergyman, Mr, Goldamith—* a nice, kind little 
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The remains of the Parsonage House stand about a hundred yards from 
“The Pigeons.” About filtly years ago, we were told, the road was lined at 
either side by lofty elm troes, 
which formed a shaded walk com- 
pletely arched—they used to “ap 
across,” as we were informed by 
one of the peasants. They have 
all perished, except a few juvenile 
successots, planted between the 
entrance gate and the dwelling. 
Itis a complete ruin. The roof 
fell about twenty-five years ago, 
if our informant, a neighbouring 
peasant, stated correctly; it was 
always thatched, according to his 
account, and up to that period “a 
gentleman had lived in it” Tt 
must have been a ‘‘ modest man- 
sion” of no great size. “ The 
front,” according to Mr. Prior, 
“ oxtends, as nearly as could be 
Judged by pacing it, sixty-eight feet by a depth of twenty-four; it consisted. 
of two stories, of five windows in each.” The length was increased by the 
addition of “ the school room ”—at least tradition so describes a chamber, the 
walls of which are remarkably thick, which adjoins the south gable; it is now 
used as a ball-alley. Several stone “ cupboards” as it were, are still to be 
seen in the walls, where, we learn from the same authority—tradition—the 
boys used to keep their books. At the back of the building the remains of 
an orchard are still clearly discomible ; there are no * garden flowers ” 
“ growing wild” about it; but there exist “a few torn shrubs,” that even 
now “ disclose” the place where 








The village preucher's modest rannsion ron." 


Of the * schoolmaster,” whose name is said to have been “ Paddy Burns,” 


gentlomen he was,'"added tboald man. Upon lnqulring ifho had any rocalleotion of * iho post "—a iitlo very, 
weil understand by the humbler Irieh—bis answer was, “Oh no, 1 never kucw (he man nt all, a all,” * Did 
‚yon over hear of him?" * Oh yonı plenty of ihe quality nome to soe the placn”" # Do yon remember his ewer 
having bean hore hluself®” * No5 I merer see him akall, nor any of be neighiboun” Wo could obtaia 
woihiug more—the old mau neier drak, suche, wor Wok muuff; and we ad no suwulus ww rwuse hie 
dormant energles, as he mie litlessly by che Areskde of his eotusge, 
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whom the * traveller in America” recolleeted well, and whom he describes 
as “ indeed a man severe to view,” we could learn nothing more than the fuct, 
that Byrne—not Paddy but Thomas, and not Burns but Byrne, as stated by 
Mr. Prior—was a schoolmaster of whom old people “ would still be talking.” 
It appears, however, that when Oliver was about three years old, his earliest 
Änstructress was a woman named Delap; who, “almost with her last breath, 
boasted of being the first person who had put a book into Oliver’s hands.” 
According to her account, he was a remarkably dull child, “ impenetrably 
stupid ;” and for several subsequent years he was looked upon “by his 
contemporaries and schoolfellows, as a stupid heavy blockhead, little better 
than a fool, whom every one made fun of;” but, at the same time “ docile, 
diffident, and easily managed *,"” 

Byrne, under whose charge he was placed when about six ycars old, was 
a singular character; he had been a soldier ; and was wont to entertain his 
scholars with stories of his adventures, swaying his ferule, 

= To show how fields were won." 


Much of the wandering and unsetiled mind of the poet is attributed to 
the sort of wild and rambling education he received under the roof of the 
“ noisy mansion ” of Mr. Byrne; and there can be little doubt that the tales 
and legends, of which the Irish peasantry have been always the fortile produ- 
cers, gave to his genius that peculiar bias which determined his after career. 

Goldsmith left the neighbourhood of Lissoy for a school at Athlone, and 
subsequently for another at Edgeworthstown, from which he removed to the 
University; and on the 11th of June, 1744, when sixteen years of nge, he 
was entered of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Whether he ever afterwards returned to Lissoy ie very questionable. His 
brother, with whom he frequently corresponded, continued there as “ the 
country clergyman,—” 

“ A man he was to all the country denr, 
‚And passing rich with forty pounds a yon; 


* Oouneetedl with Abis parior of lin Life may be noticed an anecdote, inserted ia Mr. Graham’ ** Btachsulcal 
Account ofShruch,” on the authority of a direct descendant of the Rev, Henry Geldmmith. * Goldsmlıh was 
always plain iu hie appearanen, but when a bay, and Immonliately after auffering hoavily with the amall«pax, 
he was particnlurly ugly. When ho was about seven Jearı old, a Aller, who neckaned himself a wit, 
happened to be playlag to some company in Mrs Goldmulih’s house ; during m panse betworn iho counry- 
dancen, little Oliver surprised Ihe party by Jumpiog up suddenly, und dansing round the room. Struck with 
he grotenquo appearance of the illsfusaured bay, dhe flldlor arelnimed, * ABaap |" anl Ihe coiapany hurs into. 
laugıter, when Oliver turnei to chom with m smile, and ropeated the following linen :— 

* Herald proclsim aloud, al saying, 
co Axop dancing, and his monkey playing." 
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who spent his days “remote from strife,” and of whom the world knew 
nothing. It is probable, however, that Oliver visited the parsonage once or 
twice, during his collegiate course ; that in after-life he longed to do so, we 
have undoubted evidence —— 
Im all ıny wanderings round thin world of euro, 
In allıny griefs—and God has given my ahan— 
Tetill had hopen, my latest hours to arown, 
‚Amidst there humble bowere to lay mo down.” 
The circumstances under which he pietured “Sweet Auburn” as a 
“ deserted” village, remain in almost total obscurity. If his picture was in 
any degree drawn from facts, they were, in all likelihood, as slender as the 
materials which furnished his deseription of the place, surrounded by all 
the charms which poetry can derive from invention. Some scanty records, 
indeed, exist to show that about the year 1738 there was a partial * elearing” 
of an adjoining distriet— 
= Amidst hy bongls the kyrant hand is soon," 


and thie eircumstance might have been marked by some touching episodes 
which left a strong impress upon the poet’s mind; but the poem bears ample 
evidence, that, although some of the scenes depicted there had been stamped 
upon his memory, and had been subsequently called into requisition, it is so 
essentially English in all its lending characteristics—scarcely one of the 
persons introduced, the incidents recorded, or the objects described being in 
any degree Irish—the story must be either assigned to some other locality, 
or traced entirely to the ereative faculty of the Poct. 


LEITRIM. 

Tue county of Leitrim—a very small portion of which is maritime, situate 
between the eounties of Sligo and Donegal—is in the province of Connaught. 
It is bounded on the north by Donegal Bay; an the west by the counties of 
Sligo and Roscommen ; on the enst by those of Cavan and Fermanagh ; and 
‚on the south by that of Longford. It comprises an area of 420,375 statute 
acros; 266,640 of which are eulivated land; 198,167 are unimproved 
mountain and bog, and 25,568 are under water, In 1821, the population 
was 194,785, and in 1831, 141,303. It is divided into the baronies of 
Carrigallen, Mohill, Leitrim, Dromahnire, and Rossclogher, Its only town 
of size is the assize town, Currick-on-Shannon, The county is remarkably 
long and narrow, its extreme length being forty-six miles; while its breadth 
varies from sixteen miles to two. 

As the county of Leitrim presents no particular feature for comment, we 
shall avail ourselves of the opportunity for offering some observations relative 
tothe dwellings of the humbler, or working, classes, in Ireland, There are 
exceptions certainly, and, us we have taken frequent occasions to show, where 
there is a resident landlard, careful of the interests of his tenantry, and 
auxious to promote their welfare, these dwellings become raised from 
miserable huts into comparatively decent eottages; but, generally, througlh- 
out the country, their condition is so wretched as to become almost revolting, 
and to exeite astonishment, that human beings should continue to inhabit 
them, ycar after year, without the acquisition of a single comfort, and with 
scarcely # suflieieney of necessarics to render life, to all appearance, worth 
preserving. Unhappily,it be may said of poverty, as it has beon said of vrice— 


* Grown fariliue with her face, 
We first onduro, then pity, thon embrane." 


‘The poor occupant of a miserable hovel, loses, or rather never had, any 
ambition to obtain a better; and the rich persuade themselves—easy when 
they find their improvements, if made, unappreciated — that the tenant 


requires nothing more than the mere means of sustaining animal existence. 
vor, m. vr 
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Asthe father has lived, so lives the son; and a0 may continue to live their 
descendants. Oflate years, undoubtedly, there has been some advance towards 
eivilization in the exterior as well as in the interior of the Irish cabin ; very 
frequently, now, they are whitewashed—a practice introduced during the 
terrible visitation of the cholera;—but the progress towards a happier state 
of things has been grievously slow; and in the more remote distriets they 
retain their primitive characteristics, absolutely degrading to human nature 
and shocking to humanity,. "his pieture is not overwrought. The accom- 
panying print represents 
a cabin by no means of 
the worst class®. Very 
frequently there is not 
only no window, bat no 
chimney, the chinks in 
the door alone supplying 
airand light. The thatch- 
‚ed roof is rarely kept in 
repair, and it is not un- 
common for the rin to 
drip through it, so that 
one half of its small space is continually in a “sop.” Many of them— 
indeed a majority of them—consist of hut ome apartment, in which the whole 





#64 An Irinlı «abin, archlteoturally Aeseribed, ie a sbeil about eighteen feot by fourteen, ar perliaps lomm, built 
F sol (mad) or rough stone, perhaps wiıh a winlow, or a hole 10 represent one: It is kharched wich ode, wich 
a barkot far a chinıney. Ik generally admlis the wet, and does nat pretend tn korp aut the rald. A hale on 
theground in front of tho door, or Just on (he side, in Ihe reosptnele for »lops, manurm, and other abominations, 
Thin one root, wretched as it is, la gemerally all dhe ahelter Ihat ie aan for che father and mother, with 
the children, perhaps cho grandmother, and certalnly the pigs and therefore It appesms to me obvions hat xhe 
firnt and most nocessary ehange is, that thars ahauld be Iwo ronms instend af one, that the dung-pit should de 

put at the back of the house Instant of In the fronty and ihat » pigeaty ahoukd be prorkdei."—Ar, Fitete 
eh to t4e Frish Society, 1836, 

It I impomible not 10 maurm aver the generul aspest of the enttagen. The tent of the Red Indian and 
ho Imt. of che Haqulmauz, are comirneted wilh a greater degreo of care and more attention to their rude 
wotione of oamnfort, uhan ihe cobin au Tri peasant ercets ou the aide of the road, or mountain. 1by ihe ro 
ide, Kostond of mising his dwelling abore ins level, »0 a8 10 secure it from darmp, he Inwarlahly alle dt below, 
sonslderebly helano, the Tovel af ıhe highwny ; makingit, in fact, a drain tothe rosd. IF on the side of hi, 
ve never dreums of Vevelling ühe floor; on the contrary, me have scon numberlew inıtancer mhere one gable 
has been 110 feet higher dhat tie other, and ıhe 1oof sualght. We remember 4 particular instunee where a 
wenlihy farmer, wo forget hir real name, but wo always called him ® Inigo Jones,” set about building m 
sudstantlil farm-house om ho ade ofthe hill of Carrig When the foundations were lid, a Friend of oursmked 
Ari iPiedid not mnenn to Tevel ihe part of Ihe bill whercon I built hie house, = Level It P*he seplied. * Plane 
ger honanr, I was born in a hill-hanen myself, and all ıny people Iivod in it, and it war an stenp Ihat dhe 
ehildren used to roll into the bed every night, but ware thoy wern't the worse fur Äty nor will I bo, Plaae God. 
Oli, bo.dad 7 can's be bothered levolling the ground, by no menna.” Tnige James Imilt Ita horse, and Ile 
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family of grown up young men and women eat and sleep; there is generally 
a truckle bed in a corner for the owner, or the “ old people,”—a cabin will 
be seldom found in which there is neither grandfather nor grandmother, and 
affeetionate zeal usually cares first for them; but the other members of the 
household commonly rest upon straw or heather, laid on the floor, covered 
with a blanket, if it be in possession, and the weariug apparel of the several 
sleepers. We have more {han once entered a cabin where we have found 
eight or ten people, of all ages, so reeruiting mind and body for the toil of 
the next day®. The pig—the never-absent guest—a cow if there be one— 
and oecasionally a few fowl, occupy the sume chamber at night. "The 
furniture consists of an iron pot to boil the potatoes; a rude dresser, 
sometimes ; a couple of three-legged stools; a couple of stone seats on either 
side of the turf fire; n table, but not always; a “ kish ”—a basket of wicker- 
work—into which the potatoes are thrown when dressed ; and te poor bed 
we have mentioned, in the corner. The dung-heup is invariably found close 
to every door, sometimes, indeed, frequently, right across the entranee, so 
that a few stepping stones are placed to pass over it. And this evil is per- 
petuated, in spite of all appeals on the grounds of deceney and health, 
and scems almost unavoidable; without the manure, the food could not be 
grown ; the cottager cannot trench upon the road—in almost all instances 
eottages are built lining either a high-road or bye-road—and he cannot spare 
‚out of his poor modieum of earth the space thus occupied; every inch must 
produce its potatoet. Icwill be remembered that we are speaking of the very 


barneand piggorien, and oven to plorv of hin gate, aecorling 10 (be drop of the ill, und cortsing, when finished, 
itwas a curlousillwtratlon of dogged obstinney. The gate and Ihe doors were made square, consequently Uhey 
did not At, to windows looked Im Full chase down ıhe Mil, and Ihe enilre offered no provoklng an oppunite to 
eonman sonne, that anr eountıyman was ridieuled even by ihose who would havo done the same thing. On 
the wholey the ersetlon of ıhla huge furm-houne under such eirenimmtanen, wur wo palpahlo n proof of the 
abwurdiep of she uon-devellinz aystein, that it had a beneficinl eifsct upon (he urchliecsural taste wi the people, 
for by and bye, It became necessary 16 prof ane wall, ihen anaiher, then the windows rowd drop ontaf their 
frames andl the gute never would ahut. Tu dia ante wo last mnw & Inige Jones's Holly,” and na a Iapse of 
seven or eight years occurred before we agnluı vited the uelglbourhood, we had no opportunity of witneming 
the spcedy dimolution of his Mlsenmerueted walls; the last me wo pamed Ihe spot the gras was growlug 
‚greon where the furnier had ser up the "*Btaff of hin most.'" 

= +Blesping on a damp foor, and ofen without any bedstead, ie Injurlons to he Inh peasan, and 
unquestiomably Jepreen lila oral energlen, for be inust have & strung sense of his degradalion when streichen 
upon the same Iovol with his hag.'"—Martin Doylo's = Hints to Lanillorda” 

+ Ti stranger who '* urn up Kis mose’’ at the slanding-pcol and stil more offensire dirthenp, which 
engenders +0 much. diemsn, and In so demtzuclivo to overy eleam and healihy thought, may not be amnre har 
wich this elodge and refune tho cotter enriches hin little potatoe-garden, and that to tnko It away, wlhout 
prosiding some spot wbore refune can bo guthered for the mm purpom, would be doing the poor fallow 
iirepamblo Anjury. A pigmey at ibo back uf he eoitage, built of largn stonor and thatched, in Leu of some“ 
thing better, wich roede or rushen, could have a draln made Into a nquare onclonure formel of the anne rule 
material, where zurbnge of all kinde miglit he enllected ; and this the paasant oonıld build himself 
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Ppoorest elass—but alas ! we speak, therefore, of the great bulk of the popula- 
tion ®, who 
* bog « brother of tho earth. 
To give thero Ionve to toil."" 


A fine, high-hearted, generous and intelligent race of men and women, 
of whom it is no exaggeration to say the former are brave to an adage, 


® We bavo alreidy quote the deweriptius of he Irieh eubins, givon by Une Deputation of the Trlah 
Bodeiy, us scnulting frow Uheir exuıninstion of Ahe conty of Tondonderty. © The eottern liva in perfect 
hovalo ;""= cublun of the mont wreicheil character, uußit für Ihe hnbliations of human beingn;”" * dingracuful ko, 
w dirilized community ;”" "" despleable hovels” are some of uhe teruns (hoy make uns of; Jet the eottugen of 
le county of Derzy are by ne menne so misernble, wreiched, or '* devpienble” na ıho oltagen, generally, of the, 
rouch and wet. But the English tourist, accustomel to see ihe huubler clamen treated like human beingn, 
and vo comndering themmwlven, may be = questionable authority om such a mubjeel. Every Kinh wilier 
writing ooneerning Ireland drawn, howover, tho aume melanchaly pieture. Wo have been reforring to Ihe 
warious = stailıtkal aurvays ” oftho Countion, of which there ano about tweuty or Ave-and-twenig« Wähont 
‚one excepilon, they deseribe ıhe habktatlonn of the peanautry no as at least vo tally wilh our owa mepurt ; and 
though tw majorisy of ham urn * surveys"" of auma twonty or thirty years hack, the Itpmvoment gunerally 
in ao Hilo a0 searcely 10 demand any serious drawback from thene dmeriptions. A single examplo will auffiee- 
Mr. Thrompron, in lie = Statistical aurseyy" wiiting of the county of Meatl, says, “ Few of tes collagen 
have chioimeys, and fewer sill have any other menns of adaltting Ihe light than by opening the door, ar a 
small hole In the well, stoppeed up occaslonaliy with & bundlo ofstmer, &c. The hag ia generally the Antmate, 
the hans «onstanily, and I bay ars pommsd of a com aho alıo ia Ininodancd and becomen ono of the Kanily.” 
He ade, * ho cable are all bullk wich unud, and dhe clay Is taken to build she walls from Uhe aput um wich 
Aloy are maiand, oaving £he anıfacn of the oor and the ground mamediately about Iho- walls, Ihe lowent part, 
and, of eouree, subjent 10 reeeise all ihe surronnding dump so much su Ahas I have often gone Into = calin 
and sec u hole dug in Ihe Aoor to nocchre she water soiniug In as the door, un under <he Foundation, from 
weloneo it might bo puled out with che grentest euse when collente 

From tho Poor Law and Parlismentary Reports we might select a mass of eorrobonstlvo tesimany: One 
quotıdon will nuflen, from ihe ® Report of ihe Select Parlisentary Cowwiittee of 1829, appsinted 10 Inqulew 
hnno dho Condition of he Poor uf Lrelund. x 

"The eondition of ihe pessanıry ef (hose distriets of Ireland to which Ihe evidence rofers appeam 10 your 
Comes to be wretche and onlumitous to Ahe grentent dogrec. An intelligent Beotch agrieulturist who 
winitad Ireland during the last year alleyen that = large poruion of ie possantry Kive. iu u state of mineny uf 
which he cwuld hava formed no cononptlon, nor Imagluing hat any human beings could exiat In such wretehed- 
nese, Their cablus seareuly oontaln an article that can be called furniture: im some Familien here ars mo much 
Ahlogs an bed-oloihen; he peasamte stremud some fern, upon which uhey slopt in their working clachen’’ 

We exuract one dr {mo paasagen froin Uhe seonud eliion. Just published, of a most valuable Ile wurks 
Printed by Ale, Thom, Abbey Stroet, Dublin: the prioe is sc 0 low As Darely 10 cover Ihe exponse al kim 
prusluotdon, with a viow to extensive erulaılon, which we sarmestly hope it will obtsin, for a volume mare 
artıirably calenlatend 10 prnlune Ihe oljess of hie bunewolent cwunpilen mover isued from the rem, Hr be 
ensleled “ Tue Farmer’ Gulde, eompiled for she Use of Small Fanners and Cotiier Tenantry of Lrelandd.'* 

ho enbin of the Krlah Inbourer,”” I anys, "he now 0 often harıly ft 10 be acon ; Frequently wilhont m 
ehlumey, full of mmoke, without # window, (ue äl a window. ÄCis very small and dvcn nut upon.) wiih ungreng 
rumbliog walls, veldom wlllewasliel. * * = Noihiaz can be more unsconly tan 10 su human beingn 
anı eotılo enteriog together at Ihe smno door, und focding and sleoping in to ame oo 

Wo venture 10 ad another eximet frvin # paper publisbed, some eight or ten yonın ayo, lo the Dublin 
Penny Jrurnalı— 

+" Thiore Is nothing In. Ireland that atrikos Ihe eyo ofa nan.natve travaller, 10 much as the mlnry—the 
quali wisory of ihe Iabitations of our people. The totiering, orumbling, sand walls—the rapyod, furromedh, 
nd halfsroisen thateh—the euiscrublo basket-rhaprdl orifics ahat anımur as a chlmmey—he window, wich Ki 
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and the latter virtuous to a proverb. Cabins even more wretched tham 
those we have described are 10 be encountered very often in the less 
frequented parts. A few months ago we examined one, of which an artist 
E by whom we were accompanied made a sketch. Seven persons were housed 
there. We measured it; it was exactly ten feet long by seven feet broad, 
and five feet high, built on the edge of a turf bog; within, a raised embank- 
ment of dried turf formed a bed, and besides the clothing of the more than 
half-naked children, a solitary rogged blanket was the only covering it con- 
tained. The family had lived here for two ycars ; some work recently under- 
taken in the neighbourhood had given the man employment, and he was on 
the eve of building himself a better house. Close to this hovel were two 
‚others scarcely superior; and, indeed, nearly every cottage in the distriet was 
almost as miseruble and destitute of anything approaching to comfort. We 
weite of the island of Achill. Much of this evil is no doubt attributable to 
the exceeding and unaccountable apathy of the peasant; for in this very 


broken panes suoffed with # wiapofstraw, or some rags flthy and nasty—the dunghill before the mnfliting door, 
whieh übe pig has broken 5 altogethier the erection Is one which no unaceumamed eye can ropum un without 
dingust and pity ; and hard in the heart and worihlom che man who would mot desire to give his fellow-urssturne 
# better home and anjorn In Alle vale of norrow and tal, waro consenant to a thinking and Ämmartal being: 
Somehow or sthor, ihe nqualidnens of our Teish dwelling-planes ia pewullurly distreming und unsomly, für 
there in no people on earth that. require mare comfortablo homes—ihe singular werneen of our elimate, iu 
constant ralıs aud fogs, raqulre chat our ahelter should be good 5 and IF ahe poor labourer who has been worklug 
all che day long under an Inoessant fall of rain, I öbligeil to come home with his eloihlng sonknd thrangh, to 
fd a wet Moor om wbich to alb—wet turf wich which %o back his ire—wet coming down thronglı the roof on 
Abe danıp bed on wlleb. ho Is to aleap—wby. here Is Ihe very perfectiou of dinsomfort; and yon are Induced 
to philosoplize and adınlro the arsonhing power of ninptation In the bamanı frame, that can ft it for he 
vicissliudes of all elimates and the varlations of eounulen hardahips At the me time, it ahould be the sim 
of every one Lo inereune che somforte of hie fullow-erunturen, and orposhally his ountrymen; it is no atisfution 
10 1he kind In heart, that warı can bear and auffor a great den! und ya Ilvo—no, I kuowa that ibe Ininnte of 
 hovol In not in his right ponitiom In he sight of (od or man, and as far as in hiım lies, ho will endeavonr te 
‚help him to a sense of comfort, au a uuro means of making him loss of a brute and more ofa man. I reliy, 
while Impremed with these vlown, caunot underntand of whnt stuff ie Inadlords of Troland were minde, who 
allured their tenantry to dwell in wıch Alıly dens as ihey have hitherto dome; und T almost Uhl Ik would be 
duty of do Goverament of « wellseonstituted Siatey 10 nahe laudod proptistoes poaally responsible for the 
deceut dwolliog of al} ihoss who were attnchcd to their prupertien. Well-buils wall of stone, oemented with 
mortar, or elay alowly and fiemly eomprened—lated roafe—ehiimneyn strangly and safely bull —üre-places s0 
constructed nn 10 enmure Ihe greatsut warmth with eho Iemut. waste of fuel—windows ıhat would admit alr and 
Nabe —apartmente that would supply olean and wrparate sloupiog ansommodations; ihese I deom ementin] Io 
ihe comfort, Uhe ralıh, the safety. and ıhe morals of he poor. How ihey are aflieted wäih ihe rbeumatisun, 
indigestiom, paley, nnd chranio disumnen, arialug from bad fand und bad. lodging—need I rermind them of tho 
intchfül, aleoplcsn minery that attends the four of having the thateh of their house not fire to, by ıhe wanten 
or voogufül Incendiary—nced T allude to she Indevent resolting prastico of thrce or four adults alecping, and 
that qulto naked, Im ome bad? Surcly these am esilsalterting the tormporal and eternal Interests of our poor 
sounteymen and It shauli be che wiah of avary putrlotie man, &» 00m as possible 16 zeınove them. Indend, 
1 he often entertainen (be scbeme uf iostitutiug u socieiy for Abe Improvement of ıhe dwelliogs of the poor, 
und of foring a fand for aiding he deserring, ihe penzefal, and Industrious, in building che wallsand latiog 
the roofs of their dwellinge.”” 
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loeality huts were pointed out to us inhabited by men substantial enough * to 
give a marringe portion of a hundred pounds with a daughter "—a common 
way in Ireland of estimating the possession of wealth. And—not here but in 
the south—we once entered a cabin, the owner of which seened so complete a 
vietim to poverty that we left some money on his table; this being observed 
bya “knowledgablo” companion, we wore nssured that the man wasricher than 
ourselves, the mountain being dotted with his sheep. This evil will vanish 
before an improved order ofthings. It has grown out of long suspicion—n 
belief that the acquisition of money was sure to bring an increase of rent; a 
belief not ill founded in old times ; we have ourselves known instances wliere 
the purchase of a single piece of furniture, or the bare indieation of thrift and 
decent habits,"was a certain notice to the landlord that it was his time to 
distrain for arrcars due; arrears being always due under the ancient system, 
when the land was let at a nominal rent—the real value and something above 
to be paid, and the remainder to be entered as a debt, that kept the tenant in 
the condition of a slave, utterly and at all times in tie power of his master. 
Let us now picture one of the comfürtable Irish cottages ; for such are 
oecasionally to be met with, even where there is no protecting hand to guide 
the destinies of the inmates. A few months ago we sought shelter from a 
paseing ehower in one that will answer our purpose, It is at Erive, a small 
glen among the mountains that enclose the head of Killery Bay, in the 
eounty of Galway. [here was no upper story; but there was a room 
branching to the right, and another to the left, of the “ kitchen, parlour, and 
hall”—the sleeping-rooms of the fumily, decently furnished. This cottage 
contained, indeed, Se every article of furniture in use in such dwellings 
of the humbler classes. Each of tem 
we had often seen, but very seldom 
had been enabled to notice all toge- 
ther. The first object that attracted 
our attention was a singularly primitive 
chair, very commonly used throughout 
Commaught. It is roughly made of elm, 
the pieces being nailed together, as may 
be scen by the accompanying print. 
There is evidence that this piece of 
fürnitare has undergome little change 
during the last eight or ten centuries. 
. ” The inhabitants of the cottage eonsistedl 
of the father, mother, grandmöther, and seven children, a dog and a cat, 
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and half a dozen “ laying hens” Unusual care had, however, been given to 
the “live stock?" there was a small cupboard in the wall eonverted into 
a hen-roost, with a door to open and «hut. ‘The pig had a dwelling to 
himself outside ; and on our remarking this to the owner, he replied, * Oh, 
yes, he has a nate sty; he has every conraynience that a pig can ax.”* 

We next obserred—what is now rarely seen anywhere—the quern or 
handmill. It was a very perfect onet. We borrow a description of the 
mode of using it, from a writer in the 
“ Dublin Penny Journal,”—“ The quern 
was tolerably adapted for grinding com. 
The upper stone was about twenty-two 
inches in diameter; the under surface 
eonsiderably concaved ; the under stone 
was about an inch narrower, andemvexed, 
so that the two surfaces might coincide, 
and afford an easy descent for the meal 
when ground. In the centre of the upper stone wasa cireular hole, 







= The old story of = Why ahouldut the pig come into the parlour—eure who has a battor right to it 
han him tn page \be rent #"" is aufliclently kaown. Tho fact In 90, Iherally; for iho pramnt rarely mun—or 
has the power to myo—money for the landlord, The pig Is sold at the proper season, und the rent is pakd,— 
The windans, of whlch there were two or Ihres, were, we should especiully obserse, mnde to "open and ahut 5” 
hut this, bo it rommewbered, war a € enttsge”" in which be inhabitants were comfortally elad, nnd Ind other 
preservativen from Uhe eu boskes smoke and m close atmmonphere. The Tal peusant has a great dilike 16 
windows thas will open and shut—he assncinter his Idens of cold and air. IF yon mlk ta hir of a Iattice 


Vet in the could." Their dislike 10 ventiation, Iheir desire An eraın wiıh old rags or hat«eranms, evorp ehink 
where air can enter, und Ihe aiagnsnt poola at their cottago doom, predlspose- then to fovor, which their 
wmisorable dirt Inmuren; but there in m duty Ineumbent upon those who winely Anslat. upon ventilation, 
10 seo that Ihe peusants wre aufeionily clothed 10 prossor dhem agalnst ıhe cold Hey complaln of; We, In 
ur warm dresses, enter their poor enbins, and ara immodintely sinuck wiıh the muffocating nature of che 
atmonphere; and wo may #0, and the mply Is, “Oh, Ihen, snay he »0, yor honour, but in the hard weather 
we're kilt alive with Ihe could,” One woinan understood why this war, mul gare un her oplulon: “If have 
& warm linsey-wooleey patzlcoat and a stuff gain, plans yor hanonr, and flinnel Instend of *Aikters’ (.0.ragn,) 
for the children, Ws proud werd be of he air and the light of heaven in our Ile place. Sure the only reason. 
we put np with the blinding smoke, fa became of the heat that's in it.'” Thun, if wo .cxpect them to adopt 
ventilation, lot un provide sbem wich elothen ; If afver that they peralat In their Injurious love of a close 
atmanphere and profar amaka ta free alr, let ur £hen, but nat tl} Ihen, prannunce them Ärreelaimahle. 

+ This uneient “machine”" is frequenily fouod broken, hat chloın online At Armaglı wo sur soreral 
hundreils of fragments senttered around Ale rulns of an old wiodmill ; Ihe eitwumstance was thus explained 
10 un «When windmills and watermills were first introdueed, it was Ihe interest of the miller 10.ery down 
the querns, os projudielal 10 Xhe new imde; nnd it was eustomary for ihern to offer rewarde 16 Ihore who 
brought che primllive article 10 ihe mil], where it was broken Inte piocen. We lcarmed also thaty vo Iately us 
1784, in Fermansgh County, tho millers invariably devtroyeil Ihern whenever they were found, and believe 
Ihey were neting aecording to law. Many sontorion ngo, the loghlature of Sosilund ondenvoursd to dircourage 
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ncarly three inches in diameter ; weross this stone was set a bar of wood, 
having a hole in its centre about half an inch deep, and the same in width, 
by means of which the upper stone rested in equilbrio upan the punthan 
(a strong peg or pivot in the centre of the lower stone), and by the use of’ little 
pieces of lenther fitted into the hole in the bar above mentioned, the upper 
stone could be raised or depressed, so as to make the friction greater or less, 
as the meal was meant 10 be courser or finer. There was also an upright 
handle about ten inches long set firmly in the upper stone, within about two 
inches of the edge ; and thus was the whole machine fitted for work, The 
can was generally dried in an iron pot over a slow fire, and kept constantly 
stirred to prevent its burning, and when it arrived at a certain degree of 
erispness it was taken ont to be ground. Two women generally worked the 
quern, one sitling füeing the other, the quern between them, and each in 
her turn taking hold of the handle, turned it with a degree of velocity much 
‚greater than you would, perhaps, imagine.. One or other ofthem * fad,’ as it was 
enlled ; that is, put the corn into the large hole (eulled the eye) in the upper 
stone, as above described, Ihe feeding required some dexterity in avoiding 
a blow of the handle in its rotatory motion, and at the same time to drop the 
corn into the eye without scattering it. "The process of shelling was never 
performed, but the corn and husk were ground down together, so that the 
mel appenred at first very dark and rough, but was afterwards sifted *.” 


bone ayrkmard mills, a0 prejudicl to ihe willen, who had been at ıho exponee of other“. In 1284, in the 
tn of Alezander TI, ie war prorkdod alt Na mm mal) presume 10 grind qukelt, malshlock, or ry0 In 
hademyine, except ho he compehed Iyy store, 01 he iin lock om mille quiik sonlde grinde the men ; and 
in hie ense, gif a man grinden at hanıvnyInes, he ll gif che (hreitein mueasure as milture ; gifany man son- 
wareins this our proclamation, ho mall tyne Js mil yerpotuallie,”" 

* There \olitche doabt sbas slnllar mills were forwerlyIn general use througbout Burope, Anla, and Afrln, 
Dir. Clarke doseribes one which he found at Oyprus; and ndds Ihat It was * omman aleo in Lapland and In 
all parte of Palestine, und was sul] Found in all rios where nude and ancient oussane Iwre mar been 
Hiable vo those changes Introduced by reinement.” The employıent of geinding wirh ıhese mille, he 
‚observes, * Is confinei solely to female ; and the practice illustmtes the observanion of sur Sariour, alluding 
to abi austom In Nie preditian eoncerning the Day of Judgunent, * Two wonnen shall be grinding at übe mil ; 
Abo one ahall be taken, and ihe other ef” When he wiitel Palestiuc, he stopped ar a village near 
Jerusalem, and saw the querm at work. ® Looking frem the window into ihe eourt-pard belanging to Ihe 
howss, wo beheld to women grinding ut Ih6 mil in a manner wort foreibly llustrating the saying. of our 
Surisur before olluded 10. They were preparing Nour to makn ovr bread, us Is always customary in the 
«ountıy wien strungeer arsive, The two wowuen, seaicd on the ground opponlta 10 «uch other, huld between 
them two roonl Nat stonen, much ma aro enllad quorma ® = ® En do euniro of the upper sone warn“ 
ni for pouring in io corn, au by the side of this an upright wuoden handle for moving Ihe mac, An 
the operation bepan, une of he women wich ibe right hand punhed the haudlo 1» the wotnan opponlie, who 
ayalı sent it 10 har cnmpanlan, thus eomaunicating a rotatory and very rapid motlon to Ihe upper atane, Uheir 
Heft hands being all che while omployed in aupplying freali can, as fast a4 ihe brmn and Nor esenped from Ah 
sides of ıho machine.” In 000 of iho papers of dho Church Mirsimary Society, (No. BG, 1837,) ia Hiren an 
engraviog of wo wonsen worklog at a quern, 01 “ Nassuck In tlie worch-westeru parts of Tndis, and in who 
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The next object that attracted our notice was the wooden drinking-eup 


—the modern substitute for the aneient “ mether.” 
It is a simple rounded cup, with a single handle, 
— such, indeed, 48 are common enough in this 
country. The annexed cut is copied by Mr. 
Crofton Croker from n mother in his possession. 
The mether was square and not round, wider at 
the top than the bottom—and to drink out of it 
was no casy task. 

There was also a primitive gridiron to “ broil 





the red herrings,” made of a piece of twisted iron, and a candlestick, equally 





rude, formed out of an 
iron tube inserted in a 
small “slab” ofoak. The 
dresser was wellgarnished 
with plates ; there were 
three or four three-legged 
stools and “ bosses,” and 
at either side of the chim- 
ney was a stone sont; in 
the chimney there were 
two holes, one very small 
to place the tobacco- 
pipe when relinquished ; 
another larger, for the 
“screeching-hot tumb- 
ler” of old time. A 
saddle hung upon a peg; 
a rude and smoke-dried 
chimney piece was gar- 
nished with plates; and 
a waiting wench bare- 
footed and healthy as the 


heath in spring, denoted that the family belonged to the better class ; there 


aınbay prosideney.” The drowing and description are by“ Mrs. Hacrns, Ihe wife of one of he misalanarien.” 
Bor correspond exactly with the Irish querm, The mill,'"ahe maps, “ I» compoweil «ftwo flat stonen The 
Tower one is statlonary, and has In the middle & pivatupon which Iheupper atone tuena. Theigrahn In thrown 
in at the hole In the eentre of Ihe upper stone, nnd, falling betweon the two atonen, ie reduand to powder hy 
tbo action of ihe upper upon Ihe lowerstone. Thoupper stone In turned by means of m sick (ned into It. If 
the mill be large, two, three, or four wornen, holding the mune stick, turn the stona#" 


ron an. 
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was a pair of oddly-shaped tongs to place the turf on the fire, a churn, a rafter 
to hang elothes upon, a salt-box, a trough for the pig, who though domiciled in 
his own house was an occasional visitor—after inner ; the iron pot, of course, 
and the crook fastened up the chimney, to hang the pot upon; and there 
were two wheels—the wheel for wool and the wheel for fax. Of the 
latter we have given an engrav- 
ing; the former, although fami- 
liar to most readers, will bear 
copying also, for it is always found 
in Trish cottages, where the in- 
mates make their own comforts, 
This cottage, then, may be taken 
as a model of the better class, 
both in its exterior and interior 
“ accommodations.” 'Uhe zoof was 
- sound; the windows were whole, 
and, as we have said, opened and 
shut; the stagnant pool was at a 
zespeetäble distance; the pig had his separate apartment ; and there was a 
stable for the cow andhorse. Thearrangements here were totally independent 
of any landlord’s encouragement or agent’s survey ; yet how rarely do we 
mect the houses of “ snug furmers ” s0 provided with comforts! 

It will be well to inquire if the great and crying, and almost general evil, 
is incapable of extensive remedy, and whether proper means have been 
adopted for its removal. The cabin of the Trish peasant is usually left out of 
‚consideration in his rent; he pays s0 much per annum for his “ bit of land,” 
and the hovel is “thrown in.” Under existing eircumstances it may well be 
so, for the ordinary eost of such a building is often under thirty shillings, and 
seldom above three pounds, It should be well constructod, and charged für. 
That which is given for nothing is generally considered of no value; ar, 
botter still, he ahould be assisted to build it himself *. When lcases are made, 
there should be, as in the case of the estate at Glenfin, elauses introduced for 





" «Be it romembered that ie poar man bullds cheaper than the rich, and ıhe poor man pays for al in Ihe 
nd. _ Every operation which he an perform himself ouglie 10 be lofk to bim-—he can dig foundatkons, quarny 
ones, barn Iime, attend tho masona, The proptietor ought 10 adwance all moneys require far arißicere" 
work, trassport of materislb, purchase of Umber, Kt, chnmlug un a rent for ihe house uhe interent 00 ie 
money thus advanced; or eharglng this rate of interest far the Ihree first years, and binding Ihe tenant to pay 
dark tha principal by enay Instalments after she ihid your" ® ® ® Upon Uhe arerngrjy ve potnda may be 
sonsidored 0 mufieient anlatanco for übe proprictor Lo give tomanls Ihe building of each house, "= Captain 
John Pitt Kennedy, 
” 


their gradual improvement; and above all things the peasant should be taught 
to want comforts, to consider that such, and not mere necessaries to sustain 
existenoe, are the rewards of labour. The present time is especially auspi- 
‚cious for the introduction of'a new order of things ; the Irish people are now 
universally sober; a few years ago their habits of intemperance formed the 
great barrier to bettering their condition. This has been entirely removed. 
The moneys squandered upon drink may now be expended in procuring 
sources of domestic enjoyment ; and when the people have learned the value 
ofhumble luxuries, they will soon be brought to look upon themas necessarios *. 

It would be apart from our purpose to detail the several projects that have 
been suggested, and plans that have been drawn, for the erection of decent 
cottages, in lieu of the wretched hovels that now exist. "They may be eusily 
procured by those who require them. "That such substitutions are practicable 
has been sufliciently proved. We haye had ftequent oceasion to show that 
many landlords have completely succoeded in rooting out seemingly inveterate 
'habits of indifference and sloth; and we have more than once picturod Irish 
‚cottages, as neat, orderly, and comfortable as the best cottages of England— 
such, for example, as those om the estate of Grogan Morgan, Esq., of Johns- 
town Üastle, county of Wexford ; some other landlords in the south, and many 
in the north: To efleet this change, however, ınust be a work of time and 
perseverance, and, above all, of patience. 

It has been truly said that injudicious friends are the most dangerous 
enemies ; the observation will apply with equal force to injudieious “ im- 
provers.” Much evil has arisen to Ireland from those who, with every 
disposition to go right have gone wrong, simply because they have lucked 
practical knowledge, and have been unable to take into account the habits, 
feelings, dispositions, and cspabilities of those they have desired to serve. 
Persons who ure anxious to improve others are very often enger to force 
improvements according to their own peculiar views, without considering 
that the partiesto be benefited have been instructed and, as it were, moulded into 
plans and systems altogether differing from those they ure expected at once 


* Wo confess that during our recent tour fu Areland, we hayo not boen able, generally, 1a trace any 
material impravements in the houses of £be peasantry, ss arlsing from the large auma of inaney sand from Ihe 
wlirkeysbop. We Inquired eloscly and oontinwally upom the subject, but mtisfaatory proof of the bene- 
Hin! worklag of&ho new syrtem were not 0 De has We speak, however, of the agrieuural dinticte ; in Ile 
towas, among ıhe small ahopkeepern auf artmns, vo were told thore were abundant taken« of a change für 
Abe better, und essteiuly #ynge’” are inhnftely less common han ıhey une 16 be. It ahould he mmembered, 
however, that che agrieultural Inbouter was »eldom au habitusl drunkurd; he deuk at (als, waken, and 
patterns—end they occurred often enough—it was In ıhe tawus ihat he exil was revolting and appalliog, 
"Tho peusant seldom had money to spcud in drink. 
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tenantry in education, cleanliness, industry, and every comfort; her husband 
assured her she might “ work away till she was tired, at what she plensed, #0 
she did not worry him.” She formed a Utopia of his demesne ; very pretty, 
very nice, and very admirable it was—in theory :—*Come and sce me,” 
she exclaimed, in reply to a shake of the head at the “ neat houses, flower- 
gardens, and well conducted peasantry,” she talked of as to be created in six 
months, out of the wild village we may call “ Ballindob”—* Come und see 
me in a year ab all events; and then doubt if you can.” 

Our kind friend, in a month after her arrival, wrote to us thät she was 
charmed with the people, Such an account as ahe gave of their reception— 
such bonfires blazed—such shouts rent the air—such hundreds bade them 
weleome—such a warm-hearted country she had never expected to see! 

‘Well, she began badly; her feelings wore so outraged by the misory she 
witnessed, that she gave in charity what she ought to have paid for labour ; 
she had no idea of teaching the peasant to value his time, by paying a fair 
remuneration for it. This was her first false step, and when she sought to 
tetrieve it, she was assailed with,—* Ah, lady dear, sure it isn’t forgetting 
me that you gave to so often, you’d be [”—“ Oh then sure it's not hard in yer 
heart ye’d be getting ; sure there's no strength left in my banes for work, 
And I'm one of the very first yer beautiful ladyship ongAt to look to, for 
don't [send my childre every one of them to yor honor’s school £o oblige ye, 
in the teeth of those that say it’s from the ould ways yc’d be taking them ; 
sure we stood up.for ye ever since ye set foot in the counthry.” 

Despite all her exertions, and all her expenditure, tlıe gutes were beset 
by paupers. She had not strength of mind to “ systemize” so as to devise 
employment, even for the poor on her husband’s estate. She was carried away 
by her feelings: it was a great pleasure to give, and her mind was not of a 
nature to carry her much beyond the present. So she submitted quietly 
enough to be hunted down by beggars, and did not hear what those who 
really worked had frequently observed, * that it was as good to be idle, as to 
work for Mrs, ‚ for she paid the one as much as the other.” She built 
eight “ such pretty coltages” with a porch and ‚four rooms, and a back-door, 
and a piggery, and nailed juyenile honeysuckles up the walls, and sowed 
with her own fair hands mignionette in the borders of a little railed-in front 
garden ; and the persons, (and she chose the best), whom she put in these 
eottages—built on an approved English model—had never been off the clay- 
floor of a one-roomed cabin, until, at once, she placed then in this (to them 
uncomfortable) paradise, They were cheerful, grateful, honest creatures, 
but her wishes could not suddenly transform the unlearned into the leamed. 








Te was in yain the friends who understood the character of the people assured. 
'her that improvement—the evidence of education—must progress, not leap, 
to a conclusion—that women, who had never trodden upon a boarded floor, 
‚could not be immediately expected to keep it clean, and that the first step 
to such a luxury was one composed of beaten lime, sand and earth; that 
while they would appreciate the comfort of a two-roomel house, four 
rooms would be beyond their powers of management ; that the eulture of 
eimple vegotables should precede the care of flowers; that more time and 
more means, would be required to kocp it, as the Indy derired it should be 
kept, than an Irish cotter could possibly bestow: that in fact a pensant’s 
dwelling should be of no more than two principal rooms, a? ‚first, built upon 
a plan which admitted of additions as they were required ; and that one 
addition made at the suggestion, or by the hand of the humble tenant 
himself, is worth half a score of those performed by the landlord. AI 
these protests were useless; the lady had made up her mind to tum, 
as it were, a potato-pit into a pinery. She filled her cottages with 
willing tenants; who promisod, and at the time intended, to do every thing 
“her honour” desired, though they did not understand one-fourth of her 
instructions ; and haying been absent in England about four months, carly on 
the morning after her return, she went to visit her tenants, full of hopes 
and quite prepared for tie anticipated blessings of grateful hearts in 
eomfortable houses. The first she entered was pretty well outside; to be 
sure one of Mogue Colfer’s stockings was thrust into the window, where 
one of the panes had been broken out; and a very audible battle was going 
forward within, between Ally, Mogue's wife, and the pig, who having enjoyed 
the freedom of the dwelling during the absence of the Indy, did not see why 
he should all at once resign it, 

= Yer honour's welcome, kindly welcome, my lady. Hourish out, ye 
dirty baste, saving yer presence, ına'am, the pig that got in it in spite of me, 
and wants ihe run ofthe house, which he was used to ; oh, murder, if it isn’t 
under the bed he’s getting, at the potatoes—oh, my grief!” 

“ And why do you keep your potatoes under the bed,” said poor Mrs. —, 
looking about in vain for a sent to sit. on. 

“ Sure yer honour forbid us to keep them in the kitchen, so we put 'em 
under the bed in the little room to plaze yor ladyship, where you wouldn’t 
sce them only for the pig, bad cess to him for turning them out.” The lady 
sighed—“ I wished you to keep them in the house provided for them.” 

“ Olı, ma’, is it outside? the potatoes! sure it’s bit by the frost they!d 
be. Molly, take the iron pot off the chair and wipe it down for her Iadyship.” 
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“ And why was it on the chair ?” inquired Mrs. —; “why that is the 
‚great thing you boil your potatoas in.” 

“ Thrue for ye; see that now, how her darling ladyship knew that lit 
was Mogue’s shirt, and my own bits of rags, and the childre’s, I was washing, 
to go clean and dacent before yer ladyship.” 

“ And where’ your nice little washing-tub 2” 

“Isitthetub? Oh be dad I’d be sorry to put a present of yer ladyship's 
to such a dirty use." 

* But where is it?” 

“ Why then, it's God’s truth I’ tell yemeelady," said Ally, taking up the 
‚corner of her apron that she might have something to fidget with while she 
spoke, “ the little girl left it outside, and the sun (whenever it does shine it’s 
10 take the shine out of us) the sun plasc yer honour split it into smithereens.” 

“ And where are the smithe—what you call tlıem ?” 

“ Ah then, sure," she said, “lifting up the corner of her apron to her 
oyes. “ Alı then, sure, it's Mogue that said don't be vexing her hononr with 
the sight of the staves, but put them out of her sight; and so we did, plaze 
yer honour—we burnt them !” 

® And now through your own carelessness you have nothing to wash your 
clothes in ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady, thank ye kindly, we have; we don’t want anything 
that way: we've what we're used to, and what’s used to it, plase yer honour 
—the iron pot, ma’ım, always handy, and without any trouble.” 

The lady seeing the litter and dirt und carelessness in the cottage where 
she had expected 80 much that was clean and comfortable—annoyed by the 
woman’s readiness as much as her untidiness—and pained at the blight of 
her first hope, turned to lenve the dwelling without saying a word ; but with 
so much evident disgust that the quick feelings of the Iriahwoman were 
wounded ; rushing forward with all her national energy, she fell upon her 
knees before her. 

“ Alı then, sure, it’s not going out of the place angry, that your honour 
would be? I see it in ye, my lady, about the tub, and the potatoes, and the 
pig—Och, murder, sure I'd lay my hands under the soles of yer feet any 
day, and travel the country all hours of the night to serve yor ladyship, and 
foar neither wind nor rain for yor honour ; and good right there’s for it ; it was 
you that took me and mine from the height of misery, and settled us here 
where to be sure we might be like queens and kings of the carth, if we could 
only plase yer ladyship, and hadn’t 80. much to do, taking care of' the convan- 
yancies yer goodness gave us. Sure we do our best, according to our under- 
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standinge, and will get more into the way of it, afther a while. Sure my 
'heart’s splitting at this very minute into two halves striving to plase yer 
honour and do everything to plase ye; and yer ladyship not plased 
after all I” 

The lady was touched at first by the quaintness and tenderness of poor 
Ally, for she was neither heartless nor capricious, but her sense of justice 
revolted against the idea of the woman supposing she wished her to serve her 
when she wanted her to serve herself;; sbe replied that she was only anxious 
for the improvement of the people for their own sakes—and that it was very 
provoking to have what had been done destroyed by wilfal nogloct. 

“I ax yer honour’s pardon,” answered the cotter’s wife; “but it's holy 
truth I'm telling—I’ve no wilful neglect to answer yer honour for—on the 
conthrary,”—and she burst into tears ; “ I’ve no pace night or day striving to 
keep things the way you’d like, and to remember the uses of the things you 
gave us for eonvayniance ; and if yer ladyship had just given us the half of‘ 
them we'd have more understanding ; only the iron pot yer honour's looking 
at, it’s handy as I fould ye for everything ; so that barring the tub that went 
to pieces with the druth, everything else is epick and span new to show yer 
honour—all put up out of the way of the childre, on the loft, my Indy, and 
that’s the reason there’s nothing on the shelves. God knows, ma’am, while you 
weren't in it, it’s half-starved we war between the sensons; the old potatoes 
going out and the new ones not in; and yet the Lord he knows I kep’ the 
bits of eurosities yer honour gave us for convayniance, safe, and would die 
rather than part them.” 

Mrs. —— was too much disappointed to appreciate fully this strange 
mixture of right feeling and old habite. She never dreamed of blaming. 
herself for expocting a poor uninstructed woman, whose cabin six montha 
before had contained the obnoxious iron pot, a chest, two stools and a boss, a 
broken dresser, a couple of noggins, a and potato basket, a bed, a cracked 
looking-glass, some remnants of plates and pitchers, and a portrait of a saint in 
a black frame, to remember the names, much less the uses, of all the things in 
a woll-furnished cottage, in little more than a quarter of a year; to unda the 
'habits of thirty years in four months, So she turned to the next—this was 
worse, She was obliged to step across n pool of stagnant water to get into the 
door. 

“It's the ducks, my lady,” said a round-faced, placid woman, who 
evinced habitual industry by keeping on at her knitting with great rupidity 
while she eurtsied and spoke ; “ it's the ducks, ma’am, that yer honour was so 
good as to give me, and I'm sure you "Il be plased to see how I've ns good 
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as reared seven young ones; and they ’d go blind for want of a sup of water 
and—” 

“But surely one of your boys could drive them to the pond ?” 

“ Bedad, he could, ma’am, and would ax no better divarshun ; but what 
call for the bother of that, when all we had to do was toscrape out a bit there, 
and haye the little craythurs safe under our eyes? I said yer ladyship would 
be delighted to see how they throve.” This interview sadly disappointed both 
parties; the poor woman really deserved praise for her industrious habits. 
She was greatly improved, but her patroness was so disgusted with the mud 
‚pool where she had planted a woodbine, that she left that poor woman also in 
tears. 

One virago, when “ her ladyship” found just fault, not only withthe care- 
lessness but the wanton destruction of her cottage, where the floor had 
been actually lowered to admit of the action of the flail, so as to enable the 
grain to be thrashed in the kitchen, upbraided her with her having been the 
cause ofher “catching her death of could for want ofthe smoke ;” and to 
remedy this she had placed a flag on the top of the chimney, and had blocked 
up the back door, because none but an informer would come in at it.” This 
was a solitary instance of ingratitude—all the rest were eager to please ; but 
the veil had been rudely torn from the lady’s eyes. It was a damp October 
morning, and this added to the neglected look of the dwellings, which four 
short, short months before had been fit to illustrate a page on rural beauty. 
'T'he people lost interest in her eyes, though they were exactly the same 
people who had at first excited it. The truth was, the lady lacked the 
three grand requisites for those who seek to improve Ireland. The first 
is patience; the second is patience; the third is patience. The people 
were not incapable of improvement; with the exception of the virago, 
they were all willing to learn, and were learning; but the system they were 
taught upon was wrong—as though you put a book into a child’s hand, and 
bade it read before it knew its letters! But, like many others, Mrs. 
lacked patience, and, alas ! abandoned the country ! 
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Tre maritime county of Sligo, in the province of Connaught, is bow 
‚on the east by the county af Leitrim, on the north by the Atlantic ocenn, 
the west and south by Mayo connty, and on the söuth-east by the county of 
Roscommon. It comprises an aren of 434,188 statute acres; 257,217 of 
which are eultivated; 168,711 are unimproved mountain and bog; and 
8260 are under water. Its population was in 1921, 146,920; and in 1831, 
amounted to 171,508. It is divided into six baranies—Üarbery, Cı Fin, 
Corran, Leney, Tiraghrill, and Tyreragh. Its principal towns are the assize 
town of Sligo, Ballymote, and Collooney. 

The town of Sligo is a sea-port, but its trade is very limited, althaugh it 
is the anly port of much importance upon tho western const betweon London- 





derry and Galway. Its abbey has been long famous; and its ruins are 
classed aniong Ihe most remarkuble in Troland. The abbey was founded in 
1257, by Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare and Lord Justice, In 1270, | 
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however, it was destroyed by fire, but was soon afterwards re-erected ; again 
it underwent a similar fate in 1415; but during the following year a bull 
was issued granting indulgences to all who contributed to its restoration ; it 
was speedily rebuilt; and from this era we are to date the foundation of the 
present structure. The remains of this odifice attest its former splendour. 
“ The steeple or dome is stil] entire, supported upon a carved arch or cupola, 
the inside of which is also carved ; adjoining this are three sides of a square 
of beautifully carved little arches, of about four feet in height, which seem to 
have been anciently separated from each other, und probably formed cells for 
eonfession and penance. Almost all the little pillars are differently orna- 
mented, and one in particular is very unlike the rest, having a human head 
cut on the inside of the arch. There are several vaults throughout the ruins, 
contsining the remains of skulls, bones, and coflins. The abbey and yard 
ure still used as a burying-place.” 

The county of Sligo is rich in the picturesque ; it abounds in wild moun- 
tains, surrounding fertile fields ; and though not much irrigated by rivers, it 
is full oflakes. Its scenery and character, however, so nearly resemble that 
of the adjeining county of Mayo—a county with which we are better 
acquainted, and which offers fur stronger temptations to the tourist—that we 
pass over Sligo, designing to deseribe at length its mare primitive, interesting, 
and attractive neighbour, which sappliee us with nearly the same prominent 
features, in addition to matters that demand more minute comment, 

The reader will, therefore, permit us here to illustrate Irish charanter, by 
bringing out some of its darker shadows. "The outline of the following story 
was supplied to us by a friend by whom we were accompanied on a visit 
to one of the wildest distriets in the nortlern boundary of the county ; as 
wild and savnge a looking distriet, indecd, us may be found in all Ireland. 
We had been convorsing upon topies conmected with the illieit trade in 
whiskey formerly eondueted to such an immense extent, and which for centu- 
ries formed the great barrier to the improvement of Ireland. 

Far away in the mountains, and of a wild and lawless race, dwelt a family 
who, without any visible employment, lived better than the industrieus 
dwellers in the glens who laboured to eultivate small patches of ground for 
their daily food. When the exciteable nature of an Irishman is taken into 
account—when it is remembered that in a time of dearth and famine he is 
frequently turned adrift to starve, the only wonder, to the unprejudiced, will 
be that he does so little mischief. “ Hill Murphy,” as he was called, never 
wanted food or elothes; ho was rude, but not ragged; wild, careless, and of 
an uncouth and feroeious aspect—a tall man, of gigantie proportions ; and when 
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the children who resided in a little straggling village at the foot of the chain 
‚of mountains where he was known to prow], heard the sharp, sudden report 
of a gun, or if a huge mass of stone came erashing down a preeipice, they 
would crowd and whisper together, saying that “ Hill Murphy” was at his 
old ways. What those “ old ways” were, could hardly be matter of conjecture; 
and yet, thouglı formerly there were few “natural-native” Irishmen who 
would have hesitated to “ cheat the law," and none who considered illicit distil- 
Iation as a crime, Hill Murphy had, in addition to his blots of character, 
a very un-Irish propensity of keeping his aflhirs to himself: this reserved 
disposition made him more focs than his evil reputation, 

Few ofthe glensmen mounted so high as Hill Murphy’s house; butthose 
who did described him as living in a long straggling dwelling, built of stone 
and shingle, smelling of pottcen,—having anumerous progeny of sons, and one 
daughter, of a beauty, but of weak intellect, who would sit arranging 
her hair and smiling at ber shadow in a tub 
of water all day long ; this natnral looking- 
glass being the only looking-glass that had 
found its way to her mountain-home. 

Violent, and rude, and brutal in his voice 
x and bearing as Hill Murphy was, he was 
much attached to this child; nor was his 
N attachment diminished by her drooping gra- 
dually into ill health. After some partying, 
with the disease, he resolved to abandon his 
sheeling to his sons for a time, and try to 
eonquer “the sickness ” that had “come over " her, by descending into the 
valley, Mounting her on one of the sure-footed horses of the distriet, he 
descended the mountain with her, taking their way to a holy well some miles 
distant, which enjoyed the reputation of euring all manner of discanes, 
Hill Murphy and his child progressed slowly, and the man's wild and 
reckless habits were so well known to many of the pilgrims who sought the 
“ healing waters” from the same cause, that they whispered as he approached, 
and were ustonished at his zeal in performing the various acts of devotion 
which the poor girl was umable to go through for herself. Tn the mean 
time, his sons, feed from a brutality to which they had crouched for 
mercy, frequently, in vain, exulted and revelled in their new-found liberty, 
which the eldest immediately asserted by marrying a young virago, whose 
sole womanly feeling had been a love for young Phade. She had five orsix 
brothers, wild mountain boys, whose oecupations varied according to the 
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seasons, Sometimes tlıey stole sheep ; sometimes they poached upon the only 
preserved land in the neighbeurhood, that is to say, within a eizcle of twenty 
miles; sometimes they assisted the Murphys in disposing of their whiskey; 
and at all times they helped to make and drink it; they would not hesitate to 
bear a hand in tie navigation of midnight boats, or, as sworn Ribandmen, 
to do any act that might be dictated by their “Lodge.” The old man had 
been accustomed to treat these boys as harslıly und eapricionsly as his own 
children, at the same time that he imagined he was showing them all possible 
kindness. Like tyrants generally, he had not imagined that his power was 
on the wane; indeed, had he been at home, he was so vigilant, and the only 
ereatare who really loved him, his daughter, though inert and wenk-minded 
on many points, was so exccedingly elear-sighted and sharp” on othors, 
that it is doubtful whether any plan could have been carried into effect, tending 
to shear him of his strengtlu. So completely did the mountain dwelling ofthe 
distillers command the country, that they hardly took the trouble of concealing 
the implements oftheir calling. Any ragged urchin of the distriet would 
act as a picket to warn them of danger; and they trusted for security to 
the inaccessible nature of their fastness, and the peril that would arise to 
any who entered upon it, without doing so “ according to knowledge.” 

Often had Hill Murphy been out on an expedition that occupied him two 





‚or thırce days, his wife mounting guard on “the dew.” She would sit near 
an old, half-withered tree, whose very roots had been barcd bythe wild winds 
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that rattled through the defiles, her babe at her breast, her firelock ready to 
her hand, while ber elder sous, sharp and quick-eyed, watched from the heights, 
and the cauldran steamed and bubbled benenth its rude shed. What had 
bocome of that woman was a mystery. Her husband told the priest (the anly 
one who dared to inquire after her) that she had run away from him ; but this 
was not likely, as a wailing baby was in the cradle, and she was devoted to 
her children os a wolf to her cube. So much for the past of Hill Murphy’s 
life. After the disappearance of his wife, he became more ferocious than ever, 
lavishing no kindness, except upon his daughter—his affection for her the one 
white spot on his darkened soul. 

“Did yo ever see anything like the devotion that's come to Hill Murphy?”" 
whispered one voteen to another, as she took “ a rest” from her bends, 

“ Glory be to the saints | it’s wonderful, and to see how he erosses and 
aprinklos that poor dend-and.alive eratur that has no understanding for herself! 
Well, the blensed Virgin be praiscd, but it's grate intirely to seo the likes of 
him eonvarted.”” 

“Whnap! blessed Saint Bridget, forgive me my sins!" responded the 
other, “ but, it’s not every one, Molly, macrie, that thumps their breasts, and 
eries * Lord! Lord!® that's converted;; it takes a dele, astore, to make a suint 
out of a einner, especially of a man-kind. Father Murray, (and he a 
fine priest intirely, though somehow he’s not in the church now, and more 
goes to him at his own place than you’d see at any other knce, at the Christ- 
mas ar Easter,)—he said, and I murning to think of the hard penances he gave 
me, for onlya trifle, ‘ Ye’r well off to be a woman,’ he says, “for P’ve ten 
times the load of sin to put over a man than comes to the share of any woman, 
Ye'r like snow to s00t,' he says, “so hould your whisht, the time will go 
over fast enough, if the wenther houlds up, and yon pepper awny at the 
prayera.’” 

“My tongue ’s wore to a ahred, with them for prayers,” retorted the other 
crone, bitterly, ae she again dropped on her knees, * but Tl havo tho good of 
it, and so will Hill Murphy, sure he’s the kind father anyhow.” 

“Heavy and many must be his prayers before they’ll count for good,” 
muttered her comrade. “ Heayyand loud— very loud—to stile the cry that the 
earth sends up to the Heavens, day and night, for justice; ay, bate yer breast, 
and sign the eross,—ay, yours is a cross that will bear no crown, I can tell yon 
that; you don't remember me; but I do yon: the bird that flies and the hare 
that runs know more about yon than yon’d like to hear them tell; but no 
matter ; it's a poor ease to see me bothering and bewildering my senses with 
the sins of other people, me that have such a power of prayers to go through 
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before night P’—then in a whining tone, “ Send me that eoal to light my pipe, 
good mau, —and may ye never want the light of heaven—” and then, strong 
in the deceit of self-righteousness, the poor ereature followed her companion’s 
example, and proceeded to move round the well on her bare knees. 

All Hill Murphy’s prayers and supplications failed to restore his beloved 
child; for her sake he did what he had not ventured to do for nearly twenty 
years; he entered a town in the open day, to consult a physician about her 
health; and when the man, either in honesty or ignorance, declared he 
could do nothing for her, he fell on his knees before him, as if he had 
been a God, offering him gold—all he had in the world—to save his 
daughter’s life ; whileshe—poor fond thing—unable to comprehend the cause 
of his agony—clung feebly round bis neck, entreating him not to weep. At 
Inst, starting up, he exelaimed, “ And afther all I have worked, and sinned my 
soul, for what ie no good! Ihe one little fower—the only thing I ever loved 
or cared for—will be takon”—and then he dashed his hand over his brow, 
and rushed from the house to return, alone in the night-time ; convinced that 
there must be a power in medicine to save his daughter, he could not 
relinquish hope. He forced himself into the physician’s room, and stood 
before him a giant, * Ivs because I'm an unlearned man, and come in a frieze 
coat, that you'll tuke no pains with her,” hesnid; “and I saw you didn't 
believ& me when I talked of gold, but U scraped all I could for her, poor 
innocent lamb, and sure if it saves her life, I can scrape more; take it, 
sir, and if I had a blessing to give, T’d giveit you; but they that help the 
innocent will have their prayers.” He laid some gold, literally the sarings of 
his life, before the physician ; his features expressed the doopest anxicty, while 
his strong fingers elenched his stick, and worked convulsively as he spoke, 

“ My good man," said the doctor, “ itis all in vain ; life and death are not 
in my hands, but in the hands of God. Nothing but a miracle can save her ; 
it is as painfül for me to tell you this, asfor you to hear it—” A wild unearthly 
yell, the laugh of a powerful fiend, interrupted the physieian’s words. 

“ As pninful for you to tell as me to hear," he shouted. “ Ah, you've 
nothing #0 close to yer heart as a child I—Nothing !—I see that—and I see 
how it is all through ; there's no justice for the poor, that’s how it is; no 
Justice, no law, xo cvne, but for the great ; no eure for the poor man's child. 
If I had you on my own mountain, I’d mahe you cure her ;” and after much 
violence he finally departed. With a heavy heart he turned the horse’s head 
homewards. When he descended the mountain afew wecks before, poor Nancy 
was able to support herself on the horse ; now, on her return, she had grown 
so foeble that he was obliged to pass his arm round hor waist to keep her np. 
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# Father,” she said, ag they wound up the only pass that a horse could 
take,—* father, the gap up there is built over with rocks.” The old man 
rubbed his eyes, but his vision was dimmed by age, and he thought that a 
film was over the clear blue of his daughter’s eyes ; but he was mistaken; she 
was right. Considerable labour had been used to blockade the rond; and it 
was impossible even to climb it over; time had been, wien Hill Murphy 
could have hurled every stone into tie gulph below ; but, strange as it may 
seem, the agony of the past weeks had enfeebled him more than the exertions 
‚of his whole life; he lifted Naney down—took off his “ big coat,” which he 
wrapped round her—laid her beneath the protecting shelter of a erag, and 
galloped the horse down the mountain, determined to take the first cragsman’e 
path that he met, so as to reach his house that way, and then arrange how to 
get his dying child home. He went on stendily towards his object for m 
considerable time, until, suddenly,two of the brothers of his new daughter-in- 
law stood before him, accompanied by his eldest son. 

The old man greeted his son more kindly than ever he had done before, 
but the youth’s countenance remained dark and steady, without one smile, and 
the three erowded the path s0 ag to prevent the father from geing on his way. 

“ Stand back, boys," he said, “and let me pass, or if ye won’t do that, 
‚come back and help poor Nancy home.” 

“ Well do neither,” was the gruff reply. “I am king of the castlenow, 
and you'll hare something to do to get possession again.” The old man 
staggered back, and looked into the face of his eldest-born, as if unwilling to 
understand his words. The second also had come to the parley.— 

“ Is true enough,” he said ; for five-and-twenty years we have been born 
slaves to you, with nothing but a bit and a sup, und no pay for our labour; 
you got the profit ; but now our turn 's come, and wo’ll keep it; sogolive on 
your earninge in the glems, or find another mountain for yourself; but back 
ut once, for foot again you'll never set in our house.” 

“ Unless,” added the other, tauntingly,—" unless you go to his honour the 
Justice, and take the law on yer side for the first time, and if you haven’tlived 
by it, die by it; we're ready for ye every way ; bring the red coats on us, do, 
or the law-runners, one will fit as well as the other! "—und while the old 
man elung to the rock for support, stunned by the blow he had so unex- 
pectedly received, gasping for breath, as the clouds drifted above his 
head and the erevices of the rocks monned with the appronching tempest, 
hie sons and their companions, brandishing their shillelas, then shouldering 
their muskets, set up.a yell, as if they were hunting some wild beast to its 
death. Suddenly the father fell on his knees, and the eurse he pronounced 
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upon his own children—those wild, reckless creatures whom he had'brought 
into the world, and tutored to trample on all law and justice, is too terrible to 
record. Having thus vonted his wrath, ho prepared to descend the mountain. 
One of his son’s wife’s brothers hurled a stone after the old man, and 
the instant he did so, was struck down by the youngest of Hill Murphy’s 
sons. 
“ Take that,” he said, * for your cowardice ; if he wasn’t an ould man, 
there’s none of us, no nor ten more to back us, would dare to do what we 
have done this day.” The stone fell harmless, nar did the old man so much 
as look buck, or take more notice of it than if a pebble had rolled to his feet. 

Hill Murphy found the horse where he had left it, and driving his solitary 
spur into its flank, the jaded animal dashed up the pass amid a torrent of rain 
to where he had left his daughter. Although drenched by the wet, her worn 
füce smiled when she saw her father. To place her before him on the horse, 
and re-seek the glen, was the work of a moment, but when he had renched 
the plain he thought where he should find shelter. In Ireland this question 
is always answered by a sight of the first roof; but even 10 tie lowland 
peasant Hill Murphy was as a ban. However, he took courage, and knocked 
at the door of a fürm-house, which was speedily opened. 

“ Shelter, for the love of God!” exclnimed the man, as he strode in with 
his dying daughter in his arms, “ Shelter, for the love of God.” The farmer 
knew him well; he had too many sheep on the hills, and had lived in the 
neighbourhood too long, not to know Hill Murphy. 

“ Ay," he answered, “ shelter, and welcome, though I must say it’s a quare 
house for you to ask it in; but there—God bless me, is the poor girl dend 2” 

In an instant a dozen warm Irish hands were employed in drying Nanoy's 
long hair, and exchanging warm for dripping garments. She was put into 
the only bed, properly so called, in the house, and smiled her vacant smile 
upon them all. If a king and queen had visited that poor enbin they could 
not havo been more generously received ; and when the farmer saw tho doep 
feeling evinced by the father for his child, he was the first to exelaim— 

“ Lord look down upon your troulile, poor man, for it’s hard to bear: God 
pity you!" 

Nothing could induce Hill Murphy to lie down or quit his child’s bedside ; 
there he sat, holding her hand in his, pressing down his cheek upon it, and 
then pushing back the hair that would eluster over her brow. It would seem 
that the lamp of reason was lit in this poor girl’s mind by the expiring on« of 
life, “ Il be with my mother in heaven,” she said, “ before long, and sure 
the delight of her soul will be to hear all you're done for me, father dear— 
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don't turn away sir, but listen to me: kecp from the mountain father, for sure 
many u time when Zd not det om to understand, and indeed I did not rightly 
then, my brothers would be talking about ye in a way I don’t like to think of, 
I wish, father dear, you’d turn a rale Christian—yon’d be a fine man then!” 
She said much more to the same purpose, and at last, exhausted, sank into a 
‚deep sloep on her father's arm ; te old man, worn out by the dreadful struggle 
'hismind had undergome during that day,also slept. Themorningadvanced; the 
‚good woman ofthe house, with a care for the things of eternity which the Irish 
‚so rarely neglect, seeing the poor girl was dying, sent for the priest, and he as 
promptly attended. “I don't like to go into the little room to disturb them, 
plase your reverence,” she said to him, “though it’s time; but the father 
sleeps the dend sleep ofsorrow: oh! I wish he would bend his stubborn heart 
at your knee.” 2 

“It would be the first time then,” answored the priost, “that one of the 
family ever did e0”: the fürmer’s wife ehuddered. 

After waiting some time she went to * the little room.” Hill Murphy was 
still sleeping heavily, his head upon the pillow—his face, bronzed and heated, 
formed a striking contrast to that of poor Nancy; the thin-pinched, but finely- 
chiselled features were of marble whiteness—her arm lay across her bosom, and 
her hand was elasped in that of her füther—her head indeed still rested on 
his arm; the woman saw that her eyes were open ; she spoke, there was no 
reply, none—there could be none—she was deud! 

It would be impossible to paint the father’s strong agony—it amounted to 
positive madness. Only those who have witnessed the welling forth of 
kindness, the decp »pringing up of tenderness towards the afflicted, could 
understand what was bestowed upon that sinful man, who rebelled to the 
utmost against the will ofthe Almighty, and vented his misery in eurses that 
‚lrove: the priest from the house. 

Two or three years passed: the children of Hill Murphy did not succed 
as their father had done ; even the most lawless of their eustomers, fellows 
who would destroy life without experieneing a single sting of conscienee, 
expressed unmitigated hatred and cohtempt towards those * who had no 
nature in them,” and the repronch, ‘“ what could yon expect from those who 
would turn their father out of doors?" was so constantly flung at them that 
they really became—not ashumed of their conduct, but eonseious that it had 
injured them. The glens increased in population, and the march of improve- 
ment impuired their illieit trade. Contrary to their expeetations, their father 
made no attempt to regain his possessions. After the funeral of his beloved 
child, he “ took a penance an himself,” for the sake of'her soul, making his 
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appearance at all holy wells and stations, and spending much time in the 
neighbourhood of old ruins, sanctified by age and tradition, and was not seen 
for many months. When he came back to the glen, he was s0 bowed and broken 
down that few recognised him; and the manner of his return was so strange as 
to be worth recording. He drove a horse and car, containing a chest, up to the 
house ofthe farıner where his daughter died, declaring his intention ofspending 
the rest of his days and his money with them, if they would permit him so to.do, 
Whether ie set the report afloat or not, we cannot tell; but the story every 
one believed was that Hill Murphy, in same of his pilgrimnges, had found a 
“crock of gold,” and was richer than ever he had been, or ever was sup- 
posed to be, before. He certainly encouraged this belief in every way; he 
talkod mysteriously of dreams; and gave away several curious old coins ; his 
chest, that required the assistance of two men to move, he slept upon, 
refusing every other bed: he was generous (a very small sum is deemed a 
gemerous gift in that part of Ireland), and apparently spent much time in 
prayer. 

"The singular return of Hill Murphy to the glen that was sheltered by his 
native mountain, his more eingular conduct, and the exaggerated accounts of 
his immense wealth, soon reached the ears of his rebollious sons; and like the 
rest of the world, finding their own interests affected, they began to think 
that an appesrance of repentance would be becoming and very wise ; the 
younger brother had gone over the seas, so that the cottage remained in 
Possession of Phade Murphy and his wife, whose brothers claimed part and 
parcel of all they had. A fumily conclave assembled and determined that it 
would be much better for Phade to seck his father and ask his blessing. 
"And, added his wife, with woman’s tact, “take the child with you when 
you-doso.” Accordingly, Phade and his little curly-hended boy, made their 
appcarance in the glen ; although he told his wife before he set out that he did 
not expect his visit would ‘“ come to good,” because his father was never known 
totumm from anything he ever took in his head. Strangely enough, the old 
man received him with evident and undisguised satisfaction; making him 
welcome in every way, and at once agreeing to return and spend the remnant 
of his days in bis old home. 

“T don’t like the look of it atall,” anid the fürmer's wife, after their strange 
guest had #0 engerly departed. 

“ I don't like the look of it at all; there's something out of * natur” in a 
man that has been ‘dark’ all his life, brightning up like n sunbeam of a 
suddent, and going off hot foot, to those he hates like poison ; it's not in 
natur ; besides the old man is wasting into his grave, thouglı maybe, and its 
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an ill thought to think, only what the heart thinks ill iv» better for the lips to 
breathe, maybe he’ll not go as fust as some want. him to go.” 

“God bless and save us!” ejnculated her husband, “ only don't be think- 
ing such things, Molly, for you're an unlucky eraythur afther knowledge— 
finding out more than you can understand.” 

“ May be s0! but you didn’t hear tho chuckle ofa laugh the old man gave 
when the on complained of the weight of the chest, and the delight he took in 
repenting,* I'm an ould man, and can't live long, Phade—I can’t live long, 
Phade !" and the füss that bitter bad boy—bad, egg and bird—made about 
him.  Sinners don't become saints in the twinkle of an eye; and the nenrer 
the blood the greater the hate when it begins.” 

"The mountain distillers resumed their ordinary reserve; there was little 
more traffie between them and the dwellers in the glens, than what was 
necessary for the sale of the spirit, the manufacture of which was still carried 
on asusual, After the old man’s return, the fürmer’s wife paid him a visit 
which she did not feel inclined to repeat; for the family regarded it in a 
mercenary point of view; and while they affected the greatest love for the 
old man, his daughter-in-law threw out sundry hints of people who were 
neither “ kith nor kin,” bothering about what did not concern them for the 
sake of what they could get. 

“Ihese observations seemed to amuse Hill Murphy ns much as his rugged 
nature could be amused; and again the good woman carried in her cars, long 
after the sounds had censed, the low, malignant chuckle, of the old man’s laugh. 
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Their trade they still carried on; but even this small and bad resource 
was soon taken from the family. Intelligence was eonveyed—they could not 
guess by what means, although, subsequently, the informer was known to be 
the wretched old man—to a neighbouring justice; and one evening they were 
surprised by a body of police, who advancing upon them by the most secret of 
their bye-paths, were upon them while in the act of removing their * still,” 
which they of course seized, thus depriving them of the means even of 
providing a miserable subsistence. 

The just and natural consequence followed. The household was reduced 
to absolute want. One night in February, while the wind and rain throatened 
instant destruction to the shingly buildings which crouched around the rocks 
and extended in some instances beneath them, the family, with the exception of 
Phade and one of the young wife's brothers, were nssembled round the peat 
fire ; a basin of warm goat’s-milk, and a cake hot from the griddle, were placed 
upon the old man’s knees ; and upon a table were a few wet polatoes just turned 
out, for the supper of the family. The noggins, three in number, were not 
more than a third part filled with curdled milk ; the youngest child eropt to the 
grandfather's knee and looked up in his face; but the old man went on eating 
and took no notice whatever ofthe silent appceal of its eyes, which devoured 
the food he would not share. After watching for some time, the little ereature 
erept back to its mother, and refasing the dark wet potato which she peeled, 
cried itself to sleep in her arms, while hor dark eyes scowled, and her brows 
knit above them. The extreme of poverty was struggling with dark and 
bitter passions in that cottage; yet old Murphy continued eating, and 
chuckling 10 himself without taking the lenst notice, apparently, of what 
pissed. 

At last, Phade, who had been absent the entire day, returned, and the 
atmosphere of the cabin sccmed to deepen into blackness ns he entered; 
there was so much ferocity mingled with his natural roughucss of manner 
that even his wife shrank from him. 

“ I'm going to my bed, now,” said the old man rising ; “ I'm going to my 
bed as soon aa P’ve had my night-cap—Ah!” and from a nook in Ihe wall 
he took a black bottle, and swallowing a copious drink of whiskey, smacked 
his lips, and looked round with twinkling eyes upon his family—the son 
seized the bottle his father resigned, and drained its contents. “There 1" 
he said, flinging it down; “there! now, that's the first bit or sup that has 
crossed my lips this day, and, more betokens, tho last, iv’s likely, for many a 
day more. vs allup with us; new isers ; new ways, new everything; 
those that owe me a trille of money, won’t pay it! Every door was ns good 
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as shut against me, and I'm come back bad as I went—indced a thrifle worse 
for the weight of bad news. We must clear out of this before morning, or 
there’s no knowing what may happen ; for I’ve certain news that the thieving 
vobbers have a warrant aguinst myself, on account of some sheepskins they 
took when they stole the still.” 

“Can't ye guard the passes and blockade the road, as ye did when yo 
hindred my coming home ? ” gtowled forththe old man ; and then he laughed 
—# Can't ye do that?” 

“Well!” retorted the woran, if we did do it, we showed our sorrow 
since; sure it's the best bit in the house you've had, many a day; the only 
bit you had to-night, didn’t I deprive my own child to give it you, and it 
famishing alive with the hunger ? you needn’t throw that in our teeth now, 
Tım thinking.” 

“won't stay with you," replied Hill Murphy, “ Tl go to thom that will 
be happy and glad to have me; I needn't stay where I’m not welcome, II 
go to-morrow; me und my box.” 

“ You wouldn’t leave us in our trouble, I'm certain,” observed his son 
sulkily. “ You would not leave us now, would you, and the throuble so 
heavy over us, when I’m sure, father, you could lighten it?” 

“No one lightened mine when I had it; IM do nothing for ye, yon must 
work and wait—that’s all—wark and wait.” 

“ You would not wait till we were all turned out by the law, and starved, 
would you?” observed the son, knitting his brows, and looking dark and 
determined, “ yon would not wait for that?” 

“ No, no, I would not,” he replied, “ I would not wait for it, I would go 
before it—ah, ah, I would go away before it !”—the jest was cruel, as ill- 
timed. The son swore a fearful oath and paused. “ And I will go, I will 
0,” resumed the old tormentor, “ I will go to-morrow morning ; theyMll be 
glad ofme in the glen, and give me sweet milk and new bread ; I was foolish 
to leave them ; but Tl go.” 

“You’ve eat and drank everything of the best,” screamed the woman, 
“since here you've been ; yon had the heart to see that baby fainting for a 
bit of brend, and—" 

“ Whisht, whisht,” interrupted her husband. 

® T’ve held my whisht t00 long,” she replied fiercely, “and Ill do so no 
longer ; if’he has money, let him give it, or—" 

“ You'll make me, I suppose—ah, al!” 

“ Manya true word’s said in joke,” exclaimed the son: it's too bad to think 
of. what you’ve soen, and never thought it worth yer while to give us relief‘; 
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and to make an end of it, I'm determined to sec the contents of that chest — 
11" The old man strode to his treasure and prepared to defend it. 

“ Now or never, Phade! ” shouted the young virago. 

# I hayn’t long to live, and there’ll be a curse on ye if ye open it now,” he 
answered, 

“ None worse than being your child,” was the bitter taunt, accompanied 
byastruggle to tear the old man from his strong hold ; the two muscular 
young men had enough to do to drag him from his treasure; even when on 
the ground, he grasped the padlock. 

One dull heavy blow from the handle of a spade made him relax his grasp. 

* That has stunned him for a bit,” exelaimed the woman’s brother, “ now 
have it open.” This unnatural strife oceupied much loss time in action than 
it has done in recitel; there is little doubt but they had frequently discussed 
the plan of obtaining the treasure they beliered was contained within the 
chest ; but the utter heartlessness of the old man, and the chance of present 
relief, had urged them forward that night. Not one thought did the woman 
bestow upon Ihe probable result of ber husband’s violence ; but with the 
strong desire for plunder, so long pent up within her cruel heart, she 
rushed forward to hold the long, lean, yellow candle, so as to enable 
them to break open the chest more quickly. “ There! there! now, one 
more tug, hurral”—the lid few up in a score of splinters; one, two, 
old garments, that looked ns if they had shrouded the beggars für many 
a day, were first carefully shaken and then tossed out; and “Now!” was 
the mutunl exclamation—“ Now !”—nothing was there but a heap of rubbish 
—stones, and bits of lime, and slate! Horrible curses followed this discovery ; 
eagerly as jackals prowl over and tear up dead men’s gravos, did they tear 
and root out what they now knew had been placed there to deceive them. In 
the midst of all came a low eackling laugh of scorn and exultation ; the old 
man had raised himself on his elbow, and through thick and dabbled blood 
his eyes gleamed fiercely, while his arm was extended towards them, and his 
finger pointed in bitter mockery to the broken chest, above which they still 
cowered like ravens oyer a carcase. "The word ‘ Fools, fools! ” which he tried 
to artieulate, croaked in his thront—there was something so appalling in the 
sound and the action, that the murderers were deprived of the power of 
motion, and as the sound diminished into the death-rattle in the vietim’s 
throat, thoy fixed their eyes upon him without the power of withdrawing their 
gaze. After many efforts, he got up on his knees, stretched forth his gory 
hands, and as the word “ Curse !” came forth distinctly, he fell and expired. 

What the wretched people felt remains unknown; they placed the 
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body in a hole, and covered it with stones ; but it was found after Phade had 
been taken, and eonveyed with his still to the nearest town. Nothing could 
excoed the fury of the people ; they followed Phade from the jailto the court- 
house with execrations, though at the very same time the police were obliged 
to protect his brother-in-law, who, to save his own life, had turned king’s 
evidence. It was certain that the wretched old man had gloated over the 
ides of deceiving his relatives' by the sernblance of weulth, and fell a victim 
to his own plot. No one has ever inhabited the old Sheeling since, though 
the fate of Hill Murphy and the execution of his wretched son is still talked 
of in the glen. 
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Tue inland county of Roscommon is in the province of Connaught. Its 
boundaries are, on the north, the county of Leitrim ; on the north-west, those 
of Mayo and Sligo; on the south and south-west, that of Galway; and on the 
east, those of Longford, Westmeath, and King’s County. It comprises, 
according to the Ordnance Survey, an area of 609,405 statute acres; of which 
453,555 are cultivated land; 131,063 unprofitable mountain and bog; and 
24,187 are under water. In 1821, the population was 209,729, and in 1831, 
249,613. It is divided into six baronics:—Athlone, Ballintobber, Ballymoe, 
Boyle, Moycarnon, and Roscommon. Its principal towns are the assize town 
of Roscommon, Boyle, and Tulsk; ncarly the whole of the Hourishing town of 
Ballinasloe is, however, in this county, and also the major part ofthe ancient 
and famous town of Athlone, the town being divided by the Shannon, 

The county was for a considerable period celebrated for its iron-works— 
“The Arigna works,” commenced in 1788 by three brothers of the name of 
O'Reilly. Ages previously, the metal had been manufactured at the base of 
the range of Slieve-a-neeran, literally signifying in Irish, the Iron Mountains, 
and the forests had consequently fallen under the axe ofthe woodman to be 
converted into charcoal*. The discovery of coal in the district, induced the 
comparatively recent attempt to render the natural wealth of the county 
available—without success, however: the works, at first undertaken with spirit, 
gradually declined, were at length abandoned—subsequently renewed, and 
are at present conducted upon a very limited scale. 


® Tsane Weld, Eıq,—a name voneratod, as it ought to ba, u Ireland, and respected everywhere—in. 
his Statistical Survey of Roscommon,” a work Ihat goes far to redeem the uanally inane character of the 
veries of County Sarvoys undertaken at the instanee of the Royal Dublin Society—enters upon this aubject 
at considerable length. A singlo anecudote, however, speaks moro emphatically than his whole chapter. Ile 
was walking with a gentloman who bad boen the purchaser of the concern, and paused before the beautiful 
ate that opened into bis demesme. “Upon being asked,” says Mr. Wold, “ whether I had ever scen 10 
costly a piece of workmanship, I esitated, for there was nothing cxtraordinary in its appearance. * That 
id hie companion, “cost mo 80,0004.; for it is thoonly thing I over got out of the Arigna Iron 
It may bo inferred, howover, from the statementa of Mr. Grifiths, Mr. Weld, and others, that 
{ho failure of this great concern aroso from wait of proper managenient; and that under more favourable 
eireumstances it might havo contributed predigieusly to the prosperity of the country. 
vor. u. ir 
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The coal mines, too, have been made but partially available, chiefly in 
consequenee of the great abundance of turf; bogs being dispersed over the 
county, in divisions of various sizes, from tracts of a thousand acres to small 
patches which barely suflice to supply the neighbouring distriets with fuel. 
“It is rare,” writes Mr. Weld, “to find four miles together without the 
‚oecurrence of bogs, and theyare met with in almost every variety of situation ; 
on the summits of the coal mountains, and the tops of the highest hills; om 
their sloping sides; on the banks of loughs and rivers; and in the depths of 
valleys.” The county is not particularly mountainous—the loftiest mountains 
are the range of Slieve Curkagl, at the northern extremity; one of them, 
Fairymount, Mr. Grifliths deseribes as the most elevated ground in Roscom- 
mon. Its rivers and loughs are abundant and extensive, and it contains a 
‚considerable number of turloughs, “ temporary lakes, which usnally commence 
in winter and disappear in summer ;" and which, no doubt, ere long, enter- 
prige will convert into permanently arable land. The noble and besutiful 
river Shannon forms the castern boundary of Roscommen county*. Remains 


= «On the whole fice of Ihe globe, probably no river existe of so large a sie fu propontion to dhat of he 
island Uhromgh swhleh. IL Mows, as Ihe river Shannon; nnd wero all ıhe advantages wich it is capahlo of 
sflording turned to the best account by ıhe industey and intelligenoe of Xho fnhnbitunts, aided by anpllal, 
its Infvonco upon tho Intern) ommunication and somwerco of ihe owuntry oould vor fl of being very 
extensive, Im Ins natural state, however, Ihe Slannen has conferred fewer bencflts upon the country Ik 
waters (han stress 07 far inforiot ausgwitude, which were more even and vegular in their course, and at the 
mie Ve eosior of aecann along their banks. This will be more rendily understond, when it is enpisined 
ln In dhe distance between Louglı Allen and Lämerick, amoustlng 10 about 120 Trish wulle, no Tess Ihan neven« 
toon different fall or vspids intervene, aimounting in all 1 at lesst 146 (oet 11 inchen in height 3 ench of ihem. 
opersting as a podive impelimont lo navigation.” This war weten by Mr. Weld in 1832; since, us ur 
readers are awure, Covernmeut bas undertaken uhe Herculcan labour of rendering the Shaunon navigebler 
The work is stilk carrying on, wiih wat advantage we are unable 10 determine, Tt is ıhe latest of many plans 
10 achieve this most desirahlo purpose, and the only one Lhat appeurs likely to be attended wich even parıial 
auccens. To source of iho Shannan is in a gulf or hole, ncar Ihe Dane of Ihe Culkogh mowunios, about sin 
willor northeenst of Louglı Allen, In dhe county of Leithn. This gulf, ihvugl nut execeliug tmeuty fest in 
disroeter, is ropresented a being of ach wast depth, thas soundings, with # line of 200 yarda, Inwo nöt 
meached th bottom. From iho quantiiy of water which imues out of Ahis gulf, and which ut. once farm 
deep, dend, aud alupgial river, it han been upporcil that exe must be « reserveir wühle Ibe limestune 
tocks of ihe mountahn, fed by aublerrancous stream. Its heiyht above Loagl Alleu Is TAB feet ; above ihe 
von, 275. We condense Lie statement from Mr- Weld. The following, however, is another sessunt of ıke 
source of Yhis mungnifleent river JH TA risce in Ihe county of Caran, barany of Tallyhaw, parish of Tansple- 
port, wwwnland of Derrylaghau, at ihe heul of a will distriet called Flaugarelin, aud fu the valloy between. 
Golleagh and Lurpanseallagh monntslns, elone 16 the base of the former. The souree ur spring In of a 
ireular form, about äfty foct in dismeter, eulled Uho Shaunon Pot, or more generslly Leigmansbenn. IL 
heil up In the cenire, and a coutinncd stream Nows from it, about eight feet wide and two deep in Ihe drkent 
season, and rung about four miles per hour, In ralny woather the Now of water ie 90 much Ineressed, Ihat 
kin banks and all tho low ground in its immediato vieinity arc ererdown. There ar numerous carerm and 
left 9m io top and siden of Calkagh zaountaln, which receire the raln water ; and from Ihe eircumstauce af 
no siremms descending this ide of he mountain, I cenclude chat {he dralnage of this vent mapuntalı, eom- 
Lines with its subterranan springt, haro find an outlet, and give hirih 10 thin river. Aftor winding ka way 
Ahrongh xhe valley, anıl eolleeting It wribuiary brauchen, it falls into Louglh Allon, about nine miles wuth of 
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‚of antiquity are very numeraus ; and some of them are of remarkable interest 
and beauty, ‘The most ancient of the castles and abbeys of old times are 
prineipally those that were founded by the O’'Conors dhunne, the ancestars of 
the present O’Conor Don, a gentleman who sustains their high repute—by 
liberality, generosity, hospitality, and high intelleet—in the county of which 
his family were rulers, and of which he is the existing representative in the 
Imperial Parliament. The legends, traditions, songs, and histories of Ireland, 
are rich in rocords of this royal family ; and the walls of their ancient fortross 
of Ballintobber bear tokens of many a hard contest for their lands and inde- 
pendence, and of many a still harder for the chieftainry of the zept. 

Of the three principal towns of the county, Boyle is in the north, Roscom- 
mon is nearly in the centre,and Athlone is in the south. Boyle is a good town, 
yet a very ancient one; it grew up originally round a rich and powerful 
abbey, founded early in the twelfth century, the pietnresque remains of which 
still grace the borders of the river *, Roscommon town, although the assize 
town of the county, is small and poor ; this also was indebted for its existence 
to one of the ecelesiastic establishments, about which habitations gradually 
guthered. An abbey is snid to have been founded there so early ns the year 
550, by St. Coman, who gave his name to the county. T'he humble structure 
was a few centuries afterwards eclipsed by one erected by O'Conor, King of 
Gonnaught, in 1857 ; and about the sume period a castle was built near it by 
the English under Sir Robert de Ufford. “ The remains of these edifices, vast 
and extensive in the days of their prosperity and glory, are still, in their 
ruined state, imposing and venerable.” 

The fame of the town of Athlone is derivod from the contests of a later 
period. It was the great gateway into Connaught, for several centuries, and 
many a bloody battle had been fought under its walls, long before the war 


it source, having I ıhla short course vwolled to a eonaldorable river, from fifiy 10 saty yardı wide, nurylmg 
In depth from five to ten fen." 

Lough Allen is about ten miles long,and is deoply Imbedded in ofty bill, which zuntain tich and onpions 
states of Irom and eonl, Out of Lough Allen the river Howe in = narrow and raiber slullow and Iampedeil 
bannel: ocoasional)y, howerer, widening into amall lakes, between he counties of Leltrim und Roscomunon, 
10 Laneaborough, where it espands into tho great Lougl Res, twonty miles Jong, and In nome parts fan 
broad. For thirtg-soven miles 10 Portamma, the channel is more confinedl j but it ie still # bald and wide 
dire, From Portunna (0 Killaloe, is ourse is Ihrough Louyl Derg, Ue Jargest of übe Slnunon Iaker, 
being twentysthree miles long. At Killuloo it renumen the character of an onlinary ever; but the markus 
tion iheneo to Limerick is eontraeted and difßcult. From Limerick to its mouth, (be Shannon ie a Udeway, 
And appears, in fach, 0 grenf ontuary or arın of Ahe sch 

In ib cemetery af Kibronan, not far from Boylo, was buried ıhe famous Curolan, one of he Int of 
{he veritahle Tri bardez and here for several years Ihe seull, ihat had“ onen been Ihe sent nf un much 
verse and music," was placed in a wiche of ihe old ehurch, deosrated, not with laurel, bat with a blaak ribbon, 
He died in dhie neiylibourhood in die year 1741, at a very alvnuced age, notwlchstanding Wat he had bee iu 
a state ofintexieatian during, probably, veren eiphthn af the hosrs of il. 
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of the revolution. Ts castle was, indeed, famous very soon after the inflow 
of the Anglo-Saxon invaders ; for when the third Henry granted the dominion 
of Ireland to his son, he expressly reserved for himself this stronghold ; and 
subsequently, when Connaught was assigned to Richard de Burgo, the 
monarch retained for hie 
own especial use “five 
cantreds of land con- 
tiguous to the fortress,’” 
It stands om the direot 
road from Dublin to Gal- 
way, and protects the 
passage of the Shannon, 
at the only place where 
it can be forded in a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty 
milen, It is now wed.us 
a barrack, and still oxhi- 
bits proofs of prodigious 
strength. The bridge 
that, conducts to it from 
the Leinster side is remarkably narrow, and cortainly as ancient as the oastle*, 








= ++ There ie a curlously sculptured monument on It, bearing an Ämeriptiou ruiler diffculk 0 read, wbich 
records that *im the minth year of the reigne of our mont dern soramigm Indie Hilimberli, thie bridge war 
built by ihe device and order of Sir Monry Ridney, Kat, who Nclabod üt in les than one year, bi ihe good 
industrie and diligenen of Peter Levis, Clk. Chanter of she Cathedral Church of Christ, Dublin, and nieward. 
tn aid Deputy.” The inseription gow om tn state that * in ihe ame years tlıe bridge was nlıhed, the newe 
worke was begum in dho Casel of Dublin, besiden many other notable worken jn mındris other planen. Alte 
(he arch rebel Shane O'Neil was ovorthrowne, his hen vet un the gute of the müd Onstel 5 Coyne and Liwery 
abollahed, and iho whole realın hromght {no much obedlienee to her majentio an the Iike tranguilitie hat no 
wbore been soon." In a compartment of ıl ‚ment ia do gro of Mantor Levis, attired in his Genen 
g0w9 ; In bis right hand Ia something which 1a slıl 10 be a platol, thongh Dt ie twiated, nnd nero enleulatod to. 
Tepsenent a aoron Ahan an instsument of death, On tlın pistol In che Agure of a rat, appearing to blle Ihe, 
thumb which ie halding I." 

Petor Lerie in mid ta bare beon an English monk who tumed Protestant, nd coming over to Island 
was mado a dlgaltary of Christ Church 4 being a man of gıcas seientifie and uncchankal knowledge, Sie Henry 
Adner von him 10 wuperiatemd re erection of this Kopartamt bridge but delog a“ turnenat," & righteuns rat 
vexed with his torgiveruntion, Tallowed and hauntedl him——by dny and night, at bei and beard—on harahack or 
im beat, iho dingunting vermin pursued him, »lept on his pillow, and aippeil and. debblert is til or whineer In 
all be ate or drank—the ehureh iiself_ could ot save him from the pemeeution. One day In uhe eburch of 
81. Mary's Athlone, ho ventured to presch, and ot this uneloan beast Kept penring at Lim wich its Bitten, 
tsunting eye, all the time he mas holding forih } and when he descendei the pulpit, after having divwjuel Ihe 
ongregation, the cursed ereaturo sill reimniucı will hie revereuce, Thin was im inuch—Nanter Levis pue« 
wented a pro], whleh he had almaya about Alm, 16 ahoot it--ihe aneloun an unsecnantable eresture, Im 
avert the ehot, loaped up on the pirtal, ns represented on the monument, and seizing he parson’a ibunch 
infieted such & wound as % bring an # locked jaw, which terminated in hin desth, 











A new one, however, is in process of erection. The town of Athlone is, as 
we haye intimated, divided into two parts: The aldest is west of the river; 
the houses run up a hill ; they are miscrable and dirty ; indeed, the mare 
courtly end of the town is but a degree better. The siege it endured in 
1690-1, has rendered it famous in history. Lieut.-General Douglas was sent 
against it immediately after the battle of the Boyne. It was then held for 
King James, by Colonel Richard Grace, “ an experienced oficer ”—writes 
‚Story, an eye-witness of the business, —" upon whose skill and fidelity every 
reliance was to be placed.” His reputation had been established during the 
wars of the Commonwealth, and he appeurs to haye been the last person of 
note who resisted, or was capable of resisting, the republican power in 
Ireland ; in 1652 a price of £300 hnd been set upon his head. He wus an 
old man when appointed governor of Athlone ; and his enemies, flushed with 
victory, anticipated an easy and bloodless triumph. They were mistuken ; 
when the veteran soldier was summoned to surrender, on the ITth of July 
1690—according to Burton, Rapin, and Leland—he retumed a passionate 
defiance. “ These are my terms,” said he, discharging a pistol in the air, 
“ these only will I give or receive; and when my provisions are consumed, I 
will defend my trust till I have eaten my boots.” The many ineffectual 
attempts and heavy losses of Douglas, at length, obliged him: to raise the 
siege; and for a time the aged lion remained quietly in his lair. Athlone, 
however, was of too much importance to be long left in repose ; towards mid- 
summer following Ginkle “sat down before it," with a sufficient force and 
a heavy train of artillery. Brenches were soon made; and on the 30th of 
June an assault ws commenced—the signal to ford the river being given by 
the tolling of the church bell®, St.-Ruth, the French general, who com- 
marded the French and Irish forces, lay with his troops in the neighbour- 


® Previously, scconding 10 Story, iho lege had cost the English * 12,000 cannon-bails, 600 bombn, kiylı 
50 tons of power, knd = grent many tons of stone ahot of our martar.” On the 27th June, the Einlieh 
burned the wooden bresst-mork, (made an ihe other nile of a broken arch of tho bridge), and “next 
morning, "—thus weites Hart, Life of Willis EIT—* (bey bad hd dhelr bonume over, und purtly planked. 
then; which Ihe enemp peroeiving, they detmehed % serjennt and ten bald Snatemen in armatır, nat of 
Brigadior Maxwell’e ropiment, whe pamed over. their om works with a design to nuln che oihers, but wore 
all alain. Yet that did not discourage others from undertaktog ıho sme piece uf servior, whlch ıhoy 
serolutely offoctel, by throming Into che riser alt che planks and beamis ıhat Ind been Inid to make gand the 
broken arch, thomgh thoy all, encept 1wo, Inst their van im Aho attempt. This dismppointment obigen the 
general to carıy om the work by m elone gallery wo dhe brilge; and (hat aflerncon, to reuolve by nirice of a 
ouncll of war, vo pass the Shannon next day, by ondering one parıy An gu over the bridge, m second us fonlihe 
Hirer about 140 (vet above it, and a Ihin! 16 he eatriad over dy a bridge of flmtsand pontsons, ubaut 900 font 
above Ihe puon. The ottempt wis eonsideıcil in be ruah and despernte, ms no discovery had been made ifhe 
river was fordable. Three Danish soliers, under sentence uf dentl, were offered Iheir pardon ifihey would 
underuike to try the river. Themen readily eomsented, and putting on armanr, entered a8 ihre several 
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hood; but with that arrogant blindness for which personal courage could 
make no suflicient atonement, he permitted the English enemy to advance, 
until his co-operation was of no avail ; merely contenting himself,—when he 
heard that Ginkle had actually passed the river and was in the town—by 
ordering his army to “ advance and beat them back again ;” while, at the very 
moment of extremest peril, he was entertaining a gay party in his tent; or, 
according to some accounts, in a farm-house, the ruins of which are still 
standing. 

The “ forders ” made their way “through fire and smoke," reached the 
other side, laid planks over the broken bridge, then rushed to the assistance 
ofthe boats ; and in * less than half an hour Ginkle was master ofthe towa®,” 
It was a gallant achievement ; Harris rightly says * it would be difieult from 
history to parallel so brave an enterprisc-in which 3000 men attacked a 
fortiied town, across a rapid river, in the face of a mumerous army, who by 
iheir intrenchments were masters of tie fords.” Ginkle earned his title of 
Earl of Athlone. 

The loss of the besiogers amounted to no more than twelve men ; of the 
besieged, however, there fell, “ as was zeported,” about 800 ; notwithstand- 
ing that, according to Harris, “ it was observable that when tho English found 
themselves masters of the town, they were very backward, though in the heat 
of action, to kill those who lay at their mercy.”" Indeed, it was nerer the 
policy of William or his generals to imitate the brutal system of extermina- 
tion adopted by Cromwell, Among the slain was the good and gullant 
‚governor, Sir Richard Grace. 


placor Tire Boglioh in the tenches were orderel 10 fire, seemingly at ihem, but to sim over her hand; 
whenen tho onomy eonchuded them 10 be deserters, and did not fire sl} xhey mw them worurmingz the men 
were preserved, two of them being anly aligluly woundel; and It was discavored that the deepsat part of ühe 
ihrer did not rench Khain breasts, Ihe water having never been known so hallow in ıha memory of man." 

= The rubbish. dhrowu down by the eannon being more diMeult so climb orer dhan a great past u 
tho enemy’s works, oerasloneil the soldiers to meet the hilleıe with volleys of ash, which drmw from 
Mojor.General Muchay, (» soldier noted for religion and virtue as well aa valocr and oondet),thismermamhle 
veptoof—“ (has they bad more renson te fall upon ıheir kuwes au ihsnk Gnd for the vietory, dhan bimpheme 
his anne ; and ıhat they were brave men, and the best of men If ihey would awenz lem.'” 

+ Strean, in hie account of Ahlons, renders amplo justice to Che memory of he have and hı.amuled 
veteran. & During tho exile of the royal family, Colanel (race wan trented by Ihe Duke of York wilh ibe 
famnibnrity of an equnl, ımther ihm the seserve of a soverelgu. Hence arone that warn attachment to hl 
person, anil (hose indefutigable esertions in his service, which #0 pre-eminently ditingwichenl him om all 
oeeasions, The ropuiation he acqnired for military experienes, during hin residence abrond, was, therefore, 
‚not bigher than what the effects of hie zen merivel für hie ns home ; anıl the example which ho displayed, mt 
an advanced age, of scuviiy, enthuslasmn, and contempt of death, eotmmanded universal adıniraulon. On one 
oeeasion, having 1eft Athlone, he unerpetedly returmed a8 Ihe eapirntion ofn few dns with a reinforeement 
of 400 men, which be accompanied ou. foot frow & remoie part of Ihe county of Kilkenny, distant above 70 
wilen, in a forced march of {wu day At another time hie sode to Dublin, from Arhlone, and returmeh In 
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The vanity or imbecility of St,-Ruth had given a vietory to his enemies, 
whom he had affected to despise, The English forces had no sooner entered 
the river, and manifested a resolve to puss it at any risk, than an express was 
sent off to his camp—where he was literally “ fddling," while Athlone was 
burning. He coolly replied, “it was impossible for them to take the town, 
and he so near with an army to suecour it;” adding “ he would give n 
thousand pistoles that they durst attempt it.” Sarsfield, who knew his oppo- 
nents better, and estimated them more justly, reproved the arrogant French- 
man*; warm expressions passed between them, “ which bred a jenlousy that 
proved not long after of fatal consequence to their cause.” 

It was this jesting on the one side, and serious indignation on the other, 
which lost the subsequent battle, and made way “ for all the consequent 
successesby which the reduction of Ireland was entirely completed.” St.-Ruth 
with his broken army retreated to Aughrim, a small village about twenty 
miles from Athlone, and three from Ballinasloe. It is in the county of 
Galway, but in orderto carry out this narrative, we shall make some reference 
toithere. Early in July the combined French and Irish forces were posted, 
vory advantageously, having had ample time to choose their ground, at 
Aughrim; St.-Ruth being determined to make a stand here, and either regain 
his character or lose his life. The battle was fought on the 1Ath of July, 
1691. The Irish forces outnumbered those of the English—those of Ginkle 
amounting to 18,000, and those of St.-Ruth to about 25,000; but the former had 
grently strengthened his appliances, was abundantly supplied with all the muni- 
tions of war, and his soldiers were animated by recent victory ; while the latter 
was depressed by failure, distrusted by his generals, despised or hated by his 
Irish troops, and stood in need of absolute necessaries, 

The battle commenced early on the 12th, but was little more than a series 
of skirmishes until five o’clock in the afternoon. The English historians, here 
as elsewhere, bear generous testimony to the gallantry of the Irish, who 
“behaved with undaunted courage, defending their posts with unparalleled 





Wwenty-four bours. His eonduet 60 tho prolestant inhabitante of Uho- distriot under his command Is mid 10 
have been »0 singularly humane and just, as 16 bring seusure upon hiın for graoting them proteotlons too 
profusely, und adulaisterimg tw dhem Justice (00 jwpartäully. Llenee it was that, HIN the arıival of General 
Douglas, this neighbourhood enjoyed a degree of Lrunquillity unknown elsowhere, “Tho Ile bodios of von 
of his soldiers, executed together beyond the walls of the town, proclaimed his determination to roprens military 
outroge ; but, though ie soverity of hir dlscipline was contrasted wilh Ihe pruvalling Ilcontlousnens of ihe Irinh 
noverthelem ponenscd, In an ernlnent degree, iho affections, ur well us ıhe coußdenee of his aoldlern.” 

® 01T guen tho mensenger a denf ur, and when uryed by soine one present 10 take Instant measures, bo 
tuplied (has ho would give x thousand Toula to hear nt the Englich vunre nitempt 10 pam’ Spam your 
money and mind your bunineny' was the genff vetort of Barafichl, * Kur 1 kaom that mo ontorprine in 100 
difhealt for Bnntish ennragn to attempt." "? 
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obstinacy ;” they hud veteran foes to contend against, however, and foes 
equally brave and resolute. The great brunt of the encounter took place 
upon the hill of Killeomoden, pictured in the appended print, and which is 





now topped by a modern church. Here St.-Ruth was slain by a cannon-ball ; 
although, as he fell, one of his officers threw a cloak over the body to coneeal 
his death from the army, the intelligence rapidly spread; he had suffered his 
‚generals, from pique or jealousy, to remain ignorant of his plans; all became 
disordered—the Irish fled in confusion—and the English remained masters of 
the most eventful field that was fought during the war. 

Portumna, Banagher, and Loughres, and * other places on the Shannon,” 
succumbed in succession ; Galway stood a short siege, and surrendered ; and 
the broken army fed to Limerick, where they made that herdie stand which 
gives the name of the city a foremost place in the history of Treland. 

We leave these historic ineidents of old times to introduce a very opposite 
subject to the notice of the reader. We have treated of the habits of the 
Irish peasantry as connected with marriages and deaths ; some observations 
upon those associated with the nIrTES may not be unacceptable, although they 
‚offer less peculiarities, and are, as may be expected, more common-place ; 
indecd, the only singularity attending them arises from a dread of the “good 
people,” to which we have referred elsewhere, and who are always assumed 
to be upon the watch when an infant stranger is about to enter the world, 
The Trish nurses—be they mathers or hirelings—are beyond all question 
the best murses, as regards either the health or the intellect of the future 


a 


man or woman; and the ties of fosterage are considered second only to those 
of nature. History abounds, indeed, with evidence of the close link it 
created; it was one which the Anglo-Normans found it impossible to 
break; and the faithfulness and affection it produced were among the leading 
“ erimes ” charged against the “ mere Irish ”" by their conquerors, Itendures 
in all its strength to the present day®., 


= Weight Musırae ılls position by a host of aneedoten; not alane from books, but supplied by our 
oyen espariense, All the tor of naturs are 40 atrong among the peusint Tri, that it ie difeult to sy which. 
in ibe strongent, This one, however, they havs made for themsolven, In England it is scrcely understood ; 
how difrent are tbe fecliugn exeited by the mentlon of“ a wet nurse”" and “u fosier-moiher 1” ıhe une is 
Bires, and, genemlly speakiog, most troublenome, menial ; Ihe other elings often eloser than a mother. ut 
not only is Ihe foster-morher anehed to the being ahe has nourisbed, the child upom whoss milk. Ihe Ihe in 
mursed becomes fu “faster brother," und all Ihe children * fs fosterens”” Some Äfty yours age che peamnt 
(oster-brother was & sort of born thrall 10 \he young gentlerman—.ls attendant and his Arlond--a beiog lending 
the Ufo ofa parseite, not frum he lore of advaninge or Naltary, bat from a anl.doroted affeclon chat formed m 
bonuüful page in human nature. We kusw one of thess men, who was old when wo wore young. Min 
devotion 10 a brutal fostor-bruther was eatraordinary —he had wared hie Iife jo the Rebellion of "DO, and that 
by perilling ha own ; for he received an injary which lamed him during the remalnder of his days. This did 
or lüy Gabor from the praeticl joken and unfeoliog jeate of his superior, wie eould End amuse- 
ment in setting his dee on Ilın until the poor fellow zarmments—none of Ihe soundens atany Ume—were torm 
16 atoms; Lin only remonstrunce would be made wih a trembling Hip, “ah! Master Ill how can you uns 
like many of his elaus, wemaged to finish running throngh the property which 
Gromwell bad gmisd 10 his anceeor, und which each deseundant had auccomirely eneumbered, will ibe, 
people emphutically declared that having * com over she deril's back, It must go under Lie Lelly," and Phil 
was eonsigned 10 pol. There Neddy Gahar, and only paar Neddy, accompaniod him: the ereature would 
serve him, and bear his humours all day 5 and when lo could do nothing ehe, he wonld retire to a corner und 
sit looking with stresming eyen at ih wreck of one of ihe handsoiment wen in the eounty: "There wolling," 
aald Philip ene day ©» a camal vlktor, "there's nothing breaks my heart tmore than my unfortumnte fonser« 
brother; I can endure anything better than his affeotion and patlonco—I used him an anfeclingly when I hnd 
it in my power to net difforenty.” = Ya never did, Master Phil, yo never used me harl; what wi I erer 
and alwaya but a ntupid bocher, ft for nothing but yonr ivarslla? and never thought 1» be ofany other use; 
and now, ye let we st with se, and stay with yo, and the anly thing ale T’d desire framı ye I dat yon! give 
mo a tally-ho! or the wind of the whip touhow yon hadarı fargot I war ont and out yor (ostarsbrother." This 
war aid with a faint arnent smile; bus Ihe poor spendihrhfe/s days were drawing ton elonc, and it war erident 
ho wonld end them It the eounty yaol. One day wille poor Noddy was as unal berring Iho worn and violent 
temper of his, fonter-brother, nnd the atll-more-diffionlt-to.endure reproacher ha vonted on himselfafter ha 
had indulged any violence towardı him, a letter wan brought to the latter, informing him of Ihe denth ef 
hie mother'» brotber, who had been abrond for ınany yaarı, lowving ibo_pocr Docher, one way vr another, about 
teen hundred or twoihonsnd ponnd«. Nothing eauld exered his joy : the money at Arst seeinen 16 Ilm. 
enough 10 purchume a King's ransom; and it was not until after conideration bad convinced him of it 
Inefficaey to pay off ereu a single dobt, chat ho set about procuring ewery pomiblo Inxury for his beloved 
foster-bruiher in the gaolz tho necanalıy for obtalning even = eomfortablo garment for himself norer unco 
ontered hin hend, and ho endeavonred 1a porusde erory one that Maiter Phil would reeover and be a great. 
man yot, His plan was to havo decelse Ihe gaoler und got hin master of to Ameriea, giving him all his 
wenlih Ten to be hoped ıhas Philip would no have permitted dis sucrifice—at all events denih put an end 
ta the struggle, * God Diese you, poor Neil, my only truo friend |" he sald "but für you T should wre died 
an gno} allowance.” His fonkerchroiher gave hin  splendid funeral, and put a tombatene over hi yrase, upon. 
wliich, wiih rare delicaoy, his own name was not mentioned. Fonteraisters are atinched, bat nat as strongly 
as foster-broihers, and in many parts of the country a supersitlon prevallcd ayaiın nursing » boy on giel's 
milk, or girl on hay’s milk. Nevortheloss ihe moiher of a healthy bay will sometimes be preferred ar the 
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It is impossible to overrate, in deseribing, the devoted attachment of Irish 
mothers to their children—to their sons especially; they sometimes speak 
harshly and sonppishly to their daughters, but their boys are petted and 
spoiled as much as boys can well be: this is the case throughout the country. 
No matter what privations the poor mother endures, she shields her child 
without considering herself, Is her pillow of twisted straw? she cherishes 
him in her bosom. Is the wind high, and does the hail fall? she kneels down 
like the camel in the desert, and the children who have been trotting by her 
hand or gallopping before her, climb on her back, and cling there, sheltered. 
from the storm by their mother’s cloak, who breasts the tempest with her 
burden. Is the food scant? with a sad, yet patient conntenance she divides 
the potatoes, reserving to herself the scraps and skins which an English dog 
would refuse; the consequence is, that, whatever it may be towards the father, 
the love of the boy is with themother. And this is apparent in allthängs; when 
she grows old, the mother of the husband rules, not only him, but his house 
and hiswife; and young girls have always agreat drend of “ The mother-in-law 
over them,’ but in their turn they rule, and with the same power and the 
same results: as to the daughters, you frequently hear the observation, 
“ Augh, sure she has got a husband, and she must put up with his quareness, 
as we had to do with the man that owned us: glory be to God! but they are 
all mighty quare for men, every one of them, mighty quare intirely!” But 
for the son: “Oh then, sure my boy—and a fine boy he was—might 
have done far better than taking up with her; not that there’s anything 
against her, far from it; only ye see my boy could not pass his Tuch; so that 
it’s only natural for me to watch and see how he's trated.” Any interforenee 
in married feuds is dangerous, and in this particularly so; an observer will 
generally find that the mother-in-law takes the part of the son-in-law, and the 
husband’s mother of her own son. 

Irish women are, as we have intimated, very tender of their infants, and. 
very superstitious as ton young mother’s first child and the danger that attend« 
him from the fuiries; her friends never leave her alone night or day, from the 
birth, for nine days; after that they consider that the “ good people” do not 
think her worth having; they guard their offspring by spells, and have more 
faith in charms than in medicine; they will go a long way to get the seventh 
son of a seventh son to sign the sign of the Cross upon their children, knowing 


nurso of a delloste girl, che nourishment he Imparın being conskdored streugthening, but apt 10 make the 
Iite lady rndo and balsterous. Wo ance hesml this given a4 a reason for Ihe maschline propemiition of x girl, 
of the Diana Vernan school." Ab, Ihen, no blame 10 her, the darlin ; didn’t ber meiher got her numed om 
boy’ milk, and was" her foster-bruther Uhe Aneat jockey that evor rode a rure* How can ale help bein m 
Ahrife wild? and ICs mothlog drat Innocenz willen afıhar all 1"" 


that he must be “ knowledgeable”—for which they have a great respect—how. 
indeed can he be otherwise? for were not; his lips first wet with water from a 
raven’s skull, so that he understands the language of the raven and of other 
birds; and will they not force the child trembling in the paroxysm of “ chin- 
cough,” i.e. hooping-cough, toinhale a donkey’s breath and pass nine times be- 
neath its stomach —but we will illustrate these superstitions after our own 
fushion. 

It was the very first day of June; the sun bad almost set, and the air was 
fragrant, for the hay had been rieked that morning in the meadows that 
surrounded the pretty farm-house of Edward Devereux, an Irish grazier much 
respected by his humble neighbours; there was n general stillness outside the 
dwelling, and a very strong grey horse, bearing upon his back both a saddle 
and a pillion, had taken advantage of the farm-yard gate having been left 
carelessly open, and was making a plentiful supper upon the fresh hay which 
he pulled at pleasure from out the little rick, left nenrest to the house “ to be 
handy.” 

Several women were gathered together in the kitchen of the dwelling ; 
and, strange to say, though there were many women, there was very little 
noise; they spoke in whispers, and by signs and nods and smiles seemed 
anxious to do anything and everything, and yet did nothing, unless it may 
be considered employment to watch a door that, unlike the farm-yard gate, 
was carefully closed; this door led into asmall parlour, and was immediately 
‚opposite another door which, in its turn, communicated with a bed-room; up 
and down the parlour paced Edward Devereux, and every time his step was 
heard to pause, there was a universal “ hush ” expressed by the watchers in 
the kitchen, as if they expected to hear some wonderful news; and so they 
did, for Nurse Kelly had arrived some time before upon the stout grey horse 
that was devouring the new hay, and it was confidently expected that Ellen 
Devereux would soon present her husband with, as is usual in such cases, 
either a son or a daughter, 

“ Nurse Kelly’s a fine woman,” whispered one to the other. ““Oh! but she 
is”— was the reply in an equally low tone—" so knomledgeable; shenailed the 
horse-shoe over the door, outthere, this day month, in spite of the master, who 
‚called it foolishness; and made the round of the house three times, before she’d 
set foot inside, with a switch of witch hazel peeled under the moon on the 
Aifih night of its age, and steeped nine days in holy water: sle's the sufest 
against the good people of any one going." 

“ That's all nonsonse !” exelsimed Esther D’Arcey, a young girl who had 
been educnted at the National School, * Nurse Kelly's a fine skilful woman, 
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but I wonder to hear you talking of witch hazel and moonbeams at this time 
of day.” 

“ Ay, Esther,” was the retort; “Isuppose you think there's nothing to be 
done under moonbeams but making love! where do you buy rose-pink, 
Essy? where were you and Larry Doyle last füll moon?” 

“vs a shame to see the unbelief that's spreading with new books and new 
fushions,'” muttered a very old woman whose hair was white, and whose hand 
was palsied ; “look at me! all of atrimble erer since I met rue, at the Gap 
‚of Kinross ; a thousand and more through the air, and out of the bog, shining 
like stare over the face of the earth and glittering in the heavens, and if it 
was my dying hour I could swear to the face of more than one that has faded 
‚out of the place since I danced at a bonc-fire on n St. John’s eve,” 

“Lord save us!” “ This be betwixt us and harm!” “ See that, now!” 
“Oh wirrusthrue!” and various other ejaculations füllowed this statement; 
while Esther having recovered her self-possession, whispered “ May-be you 
fancied it, granny 1” This heresy was replied to by a general shaking of heade, 
and another crone inquired, “How many children has the Lord given and 
taken from under this blessed roof?” 

# Wisha! two or throo; but they were all delicate born little eraythurs, 
like the white buds of a sickly rose, no colour or strength in them! Pray God 
make poor Ellen’s trouble light, and grant her even one to keep young days 
about her when she grows old ; iv’s only the childre can do that.” 

To this kind prayer there was a unanimous Amen. 

In England the importance of the monthly nurse begins with the infunt’s 
first ery—announcing to the watchful mother that the consciousness of 
existonce and of suffering are twin-born—and expires exactly that day month; 
the monthly nurse then unwillingly abdicates in favour of the zurse, und her 
very being seems almost a doubt, until her services are again required; but 
in Ireland the nurse who is, or rather was, synonymous with midwife, is 
omnipotent. Wherever shıe has once been, she has a home, and is consulted 
by the peasant and farming class upon weddings and feastinge, and not 
unfrequently arranges the death-bed for those whom she ushered into life. 
As to Nurse Kelly, she considered all the people in the parish—if not in the 
barony—her rightful thralls ; and woe, woe, to any who doubted, much less 
disputed her authority and wisdom! Perhaps the only man of the farming 
lass who had openly done so, was Edward Devereux, and he at last yielded 
his own opinion in deference to the wenkness and superstition of a wife whom 
he tenderly loved; her neighbours had impressed her mind with a belief that 
she lost her children because she had not the luck to have “lucky Nurse 


Kelly,” and that the only way to “turn the luck ” was to engage her services 
and propitiate her temper, which had been much irritated by Edward’s 
contempt of'her professional abilities. 

This time, when all was over and a daughter born, every one declared 
she was more than usually lucky ; they deeided that “ Ellen had not been 
ill, to signify, a minute;” and she, when she looked upon a really fine 
infant, did not contradiet this marvellous statement; it was however, but a 
speeimen of Trieh hyperbole, “not a minute” signifying “not an hour "— 
just as “ only a step” means in plain English, “not more than a mile or two.” 
The father was so delighted with his little girl, that he absolutely shook hands 
with Nurse Kelly, a compliment she did not seem to desire, butreceived rather 
as the forced tribute of a rebellious subject; and the watchers in the kitchen 
declared unanimously that the baby was “quite a pieture, and the very moral 
of its mother ;" some deciding that the likeness was most striking in the eyes, 
while others were in favour of the mouth. Nurse Kelly sprinkled the 
babe all over with holy water, until the little stranger proved that her lungs 
were in excellent condition ; she blackened its little rosy forehend by the sign 
of the cross, made with ashes preserved for the purpose of “ marking to grace,” 
from the previous Ash-Wednesday. She warned every one in the house not 
to cut, butto bite, its nails, until it was nine wecks old, as n preventive ngainst 
its becoming a thief‘; she tied * a Gospel ” round its neck with a thread drawn 
out of a vestment, She made it open its eyes before the blaze of a candle, as 
a symbol that it would prefer deeds of light to deeds of darkness. She gave 
it a fair share of sugar and salt, rendered liquid by oil, as a type that sugar 
sweetens, salt preserves, and oil softens existence ; in short, every possible 
charm was resorted to, to preserve the baby from all manner of evil influences, 
and from all natural and supernataral dangers ; if Nurse Kelly could have 
procured a four-lenyed shamrock to place upon its bosom, she would have 
considered the baby not only safe, for ever, from the powers of fairy-land, but 
witchcraft also ; she assured the gentle mother, and the host of gossips who 
hung upon her necents, that if the next Midsummer-eve was over, she would 
consider that baby might even sleep in the centre of a fairy ring without 
being changed—so thoroughly had she worked her knowledge against the art 
and eunning of“ the good people.” Certainly, Ellen had never before been 
blessed with so fine a child; when a weck old, every one said it looked double 
its age; and the Priest, after he named it by the sweet name of ‘ Mary,’ 
declared he had not baptized so attentive n baby for many a day ; “ It looked 
upin his face as if it understood Latin.” Midsummer-eve—when it is believed 
in Ireland that the spirits of the air have so much power over the children 
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of eartb—was nigh at hand, and Nurse Kelly had promised Ellen that, if 
‚she could, she would stay that night and keep her eye so fixedly on the infant, 
that it would be impossible for any supernatural power to do it wrong. 

Notwithstanding this gracious promise, Ellen became anxious and feverish 
—the Pishogues so injudieiously repeated by her neighbours—umd Nurse 
Kelly in particular—in her hearing, had rendered her nervous; and this 
deplorable feeling increased tenfold when the nurse was summoned to attend 
the mother of “ ten fine children, God bless them,” who expected an eleventh, 
and * could not wait.” 

“ Keep a good heart, Mrs. Devereux, ma’am,” she said, “and never take 
yer eyes off the darlint, when the eve comes, from the turn of the sun until 
the moon sets ; and keep on at yer bades; don’t be minding uny noise, or any. 
voice that would make you take your eyes off your own born child; that's the 
‚great point; and I’d recommend the master to stay in the room too, but that 
he has no faith in him, poor man ! only rasoning upon everything. Ah! it's 
little he knows ! how little the good people have to do with rasons! there's 
Jashins of holy water, and blessed palm, and everything needful to die füre, 
and no fear of anything ;—sorry am I to leave you, but there is no help for it. 
Sure, it's a happy mother you are; and kecp the prayer-book under your 
head! and—— ” but her directions and adieus were too numerous to repeat, 
and unfortunately all tended to confirm the weak-minded but affectionate 
woman, in the belief that she was in great danger of losing her child—of 
having it “changed” by the fairies. She did not venture to communieate 
her fears to her husband, for he would havc laughed at her, and the laugh of 
the scorner is harder to endure than a volume of reasons; while those of her 
neighbours who sat with her by day or night, were eren more superstitious 
than herself. One tossed the tea-cup, to discover, in the mystic grounds of the 
Chinese infusion, whether the little Mary was to marry a farmer, or get a 
“ grate match intirely,” Another declared she would be twice married, as 
‚she had two rings of fat on the third finger of her little hand ; and all agreed 
that if she got over the St. John’s eve, she would be the greatest beauty in the 
parish, and die a widow, for the widow’s peak was plain to be seen on her 
forehead. At last rum nve camc—a fine, joyous, sunny day—ın Irish holiday; 
much mirth and some mischief going on in every cottage, while boys and even 
men were engaged in preparing for the bonfires. 

Ellen sat in her little chamber, supporting her infant on her lap, while 
‚one by one the beuds dropt from her slender fingers ; the heat of the day had, 
passed, but her anxiety doubled with the shades of evening; her lips were 
white, and the preseribed prayers trembled upon them ; a heavy dew stood 
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upon her fnir high forchend, and she frequently stooped to kiss the uncon- 
scious cause of all her anxiety; the woman who usually companioned her had 
gene forth to make holiday, and her husband was engaged with one or two 
farmers, who discussed the prospects of the season, and laughed loudly in the 
next room; at Inst they went out to look at the hay, and Ellen’s terrors 
increased—she trembled so as to rock her sleeping child, and its gentle 
breathing sounded loudly in her ears—all her senses appeared to be perform- 
ing double duty. Agsin and again she pressed her cold lips upon its rosy 
forehead, and felt (for the sober grey of twilight had succeeded the glories of 
the setting sun) for the branch of blessed palm, which she had placed upon 
its little breast. She would have given the world for a candle, but there was 
no one within to call to; and though she could hear the voices of her neigh- 
bours from without, she well knew that they could not hear her ; the cat, too— 
the great old brown cat left his place at the kitchen fire, and, jumping with 
the agility of a kitten upon a chair opposite to where she sat, kept staring at 
her with his large green eyes. Tor the first time in her life she discovered 
meaning in the chirrup of the mysterious ericket, who looked out from his 
hiding-hole and welcomed the evening ; and the ticking of a time-honoured 
clock (that rare inmate of an Irish cottage) reminded her so painfully of the 
death-watch, that if ehe had been able to walk across the sanded floor, she 
would have stopped the pendulum. She started, and pressed the child elosely 
to her bosom, when the first red glare of a distant bonfire shot athwart the 
room, cheered loudly by the voices of those who had created the blaze; but 
after a moment the glare revived her, and she felt the light to be a companion, 
As suddenly, however, as it came, it faded; and then she was more solitary 
than ever. Remembering Nurse Kolly's injunction, she kept her eyes fixed 
upon her child, and, folding her in her arms, resolving to wait her husband’s 
return as patiently as she could, she recommenced her prayers, and continued 
repeating them rapidly; but, despite her exertions, she grew fainter and fainter, 
and all around her became heavy and indistinet, until—she saw a erenture as 
straight, and hardly stouter than arush, gliding towards her; on it came, robed 
in green, glittering all over with silver, first standing and twisting on one leg, 
then on another, and whirling, around and above, a wand, upon the top of 
which sparkled a shining star ; at the same instant the room became filled with 
the most delicious music—not common or familiar minstrelsy, not even those 
national airs which make the cheek flush and the heart bent—those airs so 
dear to every patriot heart—imperishable records of Irish hope, Irish love, 
Irish glory, and Irish grief: Nol—but the daintiest music, as Ellen said, 
“ from foreign parts,"”—now high, now low, very grand, and very sweet, but 
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hard to remember ; a foating melody, increased occasionally by the richest 
harmonies, that overpowered her senses ; and as it fell away 


“+ With a Aying fall,"? 


Ellen was still more dismayed at perceiving & troop of half-transparent being ; 
ereatures who seemed as light as the air in which they sported, erowding 
round the imperial sprite, who still continued to wave her wand; there were 
others, too, quaint disterted beings, but more materisl than those who 
first appeared ; comical little follows, with hump backs and high noses; their 
hends covered by the caps of the purple foxgloye—bearing little hammers in 
their hands, which ever and anon they clicked-clicked upon the soles of the 
high-heeled boots they were pretending to mend ; well may it be said pretend- 
ing, for the little rogues continually paused in their work to jibe, and scoff, 
and jeer, at the affrighted mother, and point towards her treasure with. their 
brown crookeil fingers. Astonished, and filled with apprehension, Ellen could 
neither speak nor move, every faculty seemed paralysed, she even forgot Nurse 
Kelly's injunetions, and instend of keeping her eyes fixed upon her baby, she 
became spell-bound by the evolutions indulged in by the fairy queen—the little 
lady was so full of fantasies ; and yetto look on was to love her and admire ; 
Ellen was not at all afraid of ker, for she smiled upon her most graciously, 
and as she had never before in her whole life been smiled upon by & 
queen, no woader that such an event bewildered her senses: suddenly 
however the whole scene changed—the fuiries with their queen vanished, 
how, she could nat tell, but they were there, and the next moment—nay the 
same moment, they were gone; the distorted fellows lingerod a little in the 
comers of the room, and one of them kept poking his head and shaking his 
hammer out of a reputed rat-hole which disgraced the wall; but he too 
disappcared, and Ellen was just assuring herself she was alone, when a 
figure clothed from head to foot in a long dark mantle stood before her, and 
then advanced towards where she sat; it paused, and tuning slowly round 
pointed across the room, but instead of the whited wall of’ her simple dwelling, 
poor Ellen shuddered when she beheld the ruins of the old church, over 
whose mouldering walls an aged elm waved its stately branches; well did she 
know that tree! for bencath its shadow were her children buried: she tried to 
speak, but her parched tongue only rattled against her frozen lips; the spectre 
waved its arm, the little mounds of earth uphenved, and there were tlose 
she had loved so denrly—three,so cherished,so mourned for; the eldest, Aileen, 
her fair hair curling on her snowy shoulders, and little Ned, so bold and 
brave ; and the last she laid in its cold resting-place, a toddling baby; they had 
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risen from their graves, and, but for their stony eyes—so fixed und void of 
love, she could have forgotten that they had ever left her hearth. She tried 
to meet them, but had she been chained she could not have been more firmly 
rooted to her seat ; she stretched her arms towards them, and a great ery burst 
at last from her full heart; and they too vanished; but when she would have 
pressed her real infant to her bosom, what words can paint her horror—it was 
gone! The stars fung a fickering uncertain light through the open casement, 
and what she touched was foul and hairy—a changeling. 
“ . . . . . . 

“Ah then Nelly avourneen, it's glad I am to see you awake, and a fine 
spell of the sleep you had anyhow, and I took the babby from your arms when 
I saw how sound you were; but Aileen, darling, why you're the colour of 
death! Ellen—why, Ellen!” and Edward Devereuz, affrighted in his turn, 
endeayoured to arouse his wife, 

“ Bad luck to the old cat!” he exclaimed, “ for crowding your lap when I 
stole away your own child lest she slıould be too heavy.” 

“ The old cat!” murmured Ellen. “Are you sure, Edward, it is the old 
cat, the poor old—but where’s my child ?” 

The sight of her baby soon relieved Ellen Devereux from the effects of her 
heated dream; but when she repeated it, great wus the triumph of Nurso 
Kelly, who declared that only for her, Ellen and Edward would be childless ; 
still it is too evident that the worthy woman’s influence is on the decline, 
for at this day Ellen and Edward and their rosy daughter Mary laugh at the 
story ofthe changeling. 


The subject of the Poor Law for Ireland—with its mighty influences and 
innumerable ramifications—ie one that demands some consideration before 
we close our book. Although when we commenced our labours, it was 
necessary for every looker-on to wait until theory had been followed by 
practice, ample time has been obtained, since the beginning of the year 
1840, to try it according to its own merits. Of one hundred and thirty 
“ Houses” in process of erection, eighty-four are occupied, sixteen are on the 
eve of oceupation, and the’ remaining thirty are in a state of preparation. 
Sufficient opportunity is therefore supplied for testing the practical working 
‚of the measure ; for ascortaining its effect upon the rate-payers ; its influence 
upon the parties who receiverclief; and its actual bearing upon the character 
and condition of the country, 

In order to enable the reader to obtain a clear view of the whole matter, 
we shall first submit to him a few matter-of-fuct details. 
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The Act entitled “ an Act for the more effectual* relief of the destitute poor 
in Ireland,” received the Royal assent on the Slst July, 1838. 

"Ihe oflice operations began in September 1838. The orection of the new 
workhouses commenced in June 1839. Relief was first administered to the 
poor (under the Act) in the Old House of Industry, in Cork, 15th Fobruary, 
1840; (the new building not having been declared fit for occupation until 
the 21st December, 1841 ;) and relief eommenced in Dublin on the Röth 
March, of the same year. 

Ihe Unions comprise certain Electoral Divisions, and these are formed by 
uniting a number of town-lands togethert; the number being dependent 
on the population resident therein, and the means of each to support the 
destitute who are likely to claim relief in the workhouse. Each electoral 
division is chargenble with the support of the poor it furnishes to the work- 
house ; hence individual properties, if suffieiently large, are usnally formed 
into separate electoral divisions, in order that every proprietor shall as much as 
possible be liable to support the panpers furnished from his estate $. The extent 


® Theo words * more offvetual’ were insorted as ahowing that some kind of ralief had been giwen in Ireland, 
though mot effects] ; 0. g, diepensarion, honpltalı, &c, supported princlpally by eounty con, but na olber 
Buate provision previousty exhhted, 

F The electoral dirinoms in England enmprim a certain mumber af parishen; in Ireland, tawn-lande 
are united for this purpose. In Ireland the most geneally kuown division of Jand is the “ tun-land ;'* 
propertien aro umally »old by town-lands, for wllah, among other reasons, "hey woro made tbo units of which 
the renpectivo Unlone were formed 5 benlden, as the Protestant and Roman Cntholie parlıhes are not alwayır 
atorminous, the furmer Js Ihe most marily reragnlıed bonndary. ach prineipal maskat-tomn je made tha 
sontre of m Unfon, wiih m mdlun (us mearly as eireumstances will admiı) of about ton miles, Where 
Unions aro excoptlans vo this rule, Ik. will bo von, om reference to ihe map, that tlie county being poor, 
and haring a large arca of mountain bag or water, ia loss ahle to support the bunden of poorrote Ihan others 
having a smaller area, 

£ The diriion of the country Inte there “ clectoral dirlalons"” wis, an eontinver to be, the grenk 
sturablingeblock of iho commilnlonern. Complalnts are conthaually made of Injustiee upon Yıla ground; 
sometirmen, indeed, with an appearanco of reason, War example, Ist us ink that portion of the Qucen'a County 
inelnded in Ihe Roseren Union. At a recont meoting of the guantlann, the following vutry wis inserted in Ihe 
Minute-book —* Thin Quoen’s County section of ihe Unton has uch to complaln of Ip being connected with 
Boserts, and Is Inralned An an expenge from whlch parts of it derive ne advnntage whatever. There are 
many paupars in the poorhome changed on the Queen’s Conty,or on ıhe Union at large, mlıo have norer 
been ronldent In the Qucan's County. The following Bealo will give an ides uf the expanm uponed 
upon these division — 


raurans. aarıa 


Rathdowney . “ . “ - Du T 7777 
Dornain Omar» DU ER Er 
Douogimme 3 2 2 2 
1 ER EEE 
1 Be "Tre 

a7 2634 


rom Hhie \t appeans that he Eleetoral Division of Hirke has nol’even one pauper in the houne, Kyla having 


| | 
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‚of the Union is determined by the population in zeference to the acreage ; thus 
the Ballina Union contains a population of 115,030, on 507,154 statute acres, 
being four and a quarter acres, or rather more, to each person, whilst the 
Rathdown (the smallest rural Union) has a population of 39,391 on 57,154 
statute acres, being about one and a quarter statute acros to each person. The 
Union of Gortin, in the county of T’yrone, has the smallest population, and 
contains 17,815 persons, on 111,248 statute acres. The Unions of smallest 
area are, of course, those which comprise the cities of Dublin and Belfast ; 
the acreage of these is respectively as follows :— 


Norih Dablin „2.0. 38017 
South Dublin “ha 
Bölfat » > 0. A7Z0R 


The number of Housos, doclared fit for occupation, ia one hundred out of 


ht two, and Dunoghmore only alx, for whlch they havo paid colleetively, in the ahaps of rate, 2771” Thin 
is by mo mneang a valitary case ; on the cantrary, it ie of frequent ocrurrenee, and indeel may now be regardnd 
as ıhe source of every difkeulty with which the Commiloners have to sontsnd. The power of Ihe Com. 
tuimionern to mako what arrangoment bey plewse Is alnolute, and has been Joudly and conlinually protented 
apalnat. T& will be obrlous, howerur, that various obsacles would present. tberuselven I ihn way of any 
mode of sottling the question ; yot ih is more Ihnm probable Ahat, eru lang, tho present aystau will be 
somodelled upon a more equitable fosting« 

On tho onaetment of ıheexlating Poor Law a wie elause was Introduced, Ihmltiag tho Tor for the support 
of paupers 10 mal! distlets, so that the amount mmened upon euch should depend on the amount of 
peoperistn in the respective elcstoral, or small, dinirics, Instend of being unifarın over the whole Union. At 
dhe fest framing of the Bill dho rate war to Davo been equal over che Union | aud »o It yasel Ho Mouse uf 
Commons. The evil Ihat this would havo produced ws detaetsd in Ihe House of Lords, and Uhe romeily 
toferred 16 was ndopted st the auggention of Ihe Duke of Wellington. The altenation chus munde, however, 
can only be useful if ita split In understood and nirictly ncted upon by Ihe Poor Law Comminionern. Ur 
fortunntely such Is not the case. The Intention of the Legislature In making separate ratings for small Integral 
Portions of the Unlons, wus—to give an Impulse to proprietors to Improwe the eondition of Uhe people on their 
enter. Aftbe elestoral district, which {a separately rated for the maintenanco of its own paupers, be all under 
emo propnietot, his imanagement may bo w Judichoun an wholly (0 romore pauperiam, auil thercby wholly #0 
exempt his property from thie portion of Ihe ponrsraten No atronger worldiy impulso could havo been, 
invented. IF an eıtate forın but a porion of ono of these separate rated or elsetoral dintriet, I propristor 
Sannot by any ezertlon protset Ilmsolf or his tenante agalnn clio tax ; becatne, alihongh his "porlion may bo 
without aaingle pauper, It is atill, as wo haro shown, able to becharged in common with the rermalning lands of 
the eloetorul dietriet, and may be overwhelmed by the mismanagement of his neighbours, who, on the other hand, 
only bear a portion of ibe fax produce by the pauperisu existing on iheir lands and caunod by iheir own 
neglect, Nothing can be more honile to fe Interents of both poor and rich ıhan this state of Ahlngn, or more 
‚contrary to Ihe spirit of Ihe wisent provision ofihonact Imelf. More of ıhe gand ar eril working of the Paar Law 
depend» upon the wanner in wlich ıhe Poor Law Comuissioners exereine iheir absolute power In ropnlating. 
he Mita of eleeiaral dinwrieis, Uhan upon all other measures which affeet property. These Hunlts ahould. I 
every powiblo case be male to eorrospond with the limita of Ihe entstes of individual propristors within each 
Union. There ie no principle ontragel by making an electoral district (6 comist of town-Inads sepuruted 
from euch other. There ie no principle ihat cau require no olestoral division 19 be of n qunre or compaak 
form, Its functions in no way rnqnire cantiguity or compactnas of territory, such as is required, for example, 
by a school district, a police ditrict, or even by a general Poor Law Union, each of which hara reference In 
sontral points, 
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the ono hundred and tbirty, the total number in Ireland ; and these have the 
following capabilities of accommodation for the destitute — 


houses enpable of accomedating 200 person cnı. 
2 300 


Zu ” 

Ana ei m 10 m 

5 ” ” ” oo ” 

a 50 m 

10 ” ” ” ‚oo » 

ı ” m m 650 ” 

10 " " ” z00 " 

2 ” " ” 800 ” 

6 ” „ - 200 ” 

1 nn m Er 

8 ” ” ” 1000 ” 

2 ” ” " 1200 ” 

a ee 100. 

Ben" 100 

a m ” ” 2000 ” 
100 houses. 


Eighty-four of these houses are, as we have stated, now occupied, and the 
remaining sixteen are receiving stores and preparing for occupation, 
"The number of persons receiving relief (in the eighty-four houses) on the 
17th September, of the present ycar, was as follows:— 
Mm. Wonen. Mare, a Tat, Tal. 
5,486 9,184 Dt 5,208 1,475 27,537.% 


"The total amount of accommodation which the hundred and thirty work- 
houses in Ireland, when finished, will be capable of affording, is for 92,860 
persons; and in case of pressure the capability of the houses may be con- 
sidered to be from ten to twenty per cent. beyond this number; ineluded 
among these there is accommodation for upwards of 2000 idiots or harmless 
Iunaties—the buildings being provided with wards for persons of this class, 
The hundred and thirty workhouses are expected to cost betwoen £1,100,000 
and £1,200,000, which, considered in reference to the accommodation aflorded, 
is, as may be expected, much lower, per head, than the expense incurred in 


= The numibor of persone roociving ref will apposr small ; but food being more plentiful at Ihie me of 
he year (Boptembor) than at others, fower persons would bo obliged to rnort to he workhouse; Ändependently 
of which, several of ühene houses wore only Just then opened, and Ihere Is always great healtatloa. on the 
part of the poor to entering the hause ; they generally wait for information respocting the treatıment of he 
more *nilventurous'” before ihey apply. In ons inslaner, in tho went of Ireland, this feeling opemted 10 
strongby, thas the master, being “ au desenpoit” of Aılliog Uho hounc, turned recruiting oflcor, and actually 
ugaged n Addlor 10 play, while the children danced In Ihe front of dho building. OF eourae, wiıh much a 
demonstration, plenty of reerults were soon found. The workheuse naster, howerer, fll into some disgmes 
for-hie entre. offen] onl, 
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England, and considerably below the cost of accommodation obtained in other 
public institutions in Ireland ®, 


The money required for the erection of the buildings is obtained on 
favourable terms from the Government, being advanced free of interest for ten 
years, and to be repaid by annualinstalments within a period of twenty years; 
so that the interest which the Government foregoes is equivalent to the 
amount advanced by it. The payment ofthe first instalment does not take 
place until twelve months after the date of the declaration that the house is 
fit for occupation. 

The officers äppointed (by the guardians)t at salaries, for duties in the 
workhouse, consist of the following :— 


‚Clork of the Union—usunl salary Br eae 
Workhouse master „ ” 
Matron } “ 2 um “ 


* “I was originally estimated that she «ost of the 190 workhouses In Ireland would not axeoed a million 
storling, and provision war accordingly made by Govornınent to that extont : as he bulldinge advancos, how- 
ever, it becama apparent that tbie amount woul be Inauficient, and sevonlingiy, In December 1841, appliontion 
was made for an additional um of 150,0002."’— Bighth Report, 

+ Every cen-puyor (or raie-payer, wlıero poorsrates have been siruck) In entitled (0 vote für the eleotion 
‚of Guasdians, and is eligible for that offien. The anna) election of Poor Law Gunndians given rise to annuml 
dsputes, beart-burnings, and animosles, The frame of Ho Aut throw the power almost aschuively inte 
Abe hands of (be * Liberal” party; Ihe consequenes Ian been that many rerpectable persons, aud persons of 
property in Tand, who abould have been espcelally eonsidered, are neurly excluded from partieipatlon In he 
Administration ofche Iaw—wo four there in 100 much truth in the sasertion, contalned in a Dublin Dewspaper, 
of eomporatiyely moderste views, tat “The Irish Boards of Guanliune are 10% generully eomplote bear 
‚pardens, from which every gentleman desirous of retaining bis own self-renpeot must bo anzloun to wichdrw, 
because he Is bronght Into painful enllision witl m elass whono habits and manmern are Intolerablo, No sooner 
ion Bosrd of Guandians eleeted Ahan Uho most indecent seramble commenoes for iho dispoml of every piece 
of patronage attachel--iheir blood relations are comunouly pat into the süipendiary effices, their more distant 
velativos Into the body of the house; and this, not unfrequently, to the exehusion of che really destitute and 
Anfrm,”” This i, however, un evil ihat wäll eure itelf, and was almost Insepurablo from a sudilen tranıfer of 
politial power 10 those who were not nccustomed to itsune, 14 is, Iuleel—as me kuow—growiog loan and Ic, 
from year wo year. The Irich. “peoplo”' have a wort of natural yearning tomards persons place by racık or 
property above them ; they are Ihe very rorerse of demseratie in Uheir feelings and moden af ihinking and 
vensoningz and wofoel ausurod hat ero Jong tho Just oxereias of influonee will Rom into it logitimate channel, 

4 Tu was auppongd by many persons xhas wo ahould not beablo to And individuals yonsensed of ho requlilte, 
qunlifiestiond far Alling the wovera] offices In tho Unions in Ireland ; and we wore aurmelve not free fm 
apprehensions om this score, ospaclally wich referenee to ih ofen of master and matren, on whom the order 
and effeieney of ıhe workhouse wonld in orery instanco »0 ınuch depond. We aro rejolecd to bo eanhled to 
state, however, hat che diMenlty arising from Ahls source has boen much Ioin than was antlcipated, and that 
in general vory good offieers have beon obtained. Many of them wore Ägnarant at first, and uninformed of 
Aheir dutien ; but by sending them te one of the Dublin workhouses in tho first Instanse, and rooently to one 
0 two ofthe other best-mmanngel houses for tmlufng, for a me, wo have been enabled generally 10 weure 
efllciont office. "—Eighih Report. We made continunl inquiries upon this very esontial sabjeot, and were in 
almost every eueo amured of ıhe ftnen of Ihe partien omplayed; notwithrtanding dhat they are elosted hy 
ho Ovanlians; and ihat private Influenee will sonıetimen opernte 10 the prejudice of public duty» The often 
of the enwbllchment arc, however, elosely watchel—nor only by jenlous guardiann, 
somminloner, 
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Schoolmaster—umal aulary“ 280 por annuro, 
Schoulmistress Yon 
Porter (wich nwuit of olothen) er 
Emtablished Church 3040 . 
" Roman Cutholie Mi m 
Prosbyterlan WO 
(Vilfering, especially the R, C. C, with tho site of Ihe Union). 4 


These salaries appear small; but they are considered sufheiently large, 
taking into account the relative value of money in England and in Ireland, 


The expensive machinery of the Law is, however, very generally complained 
of; but chiefly in reference to the incomes of the superior oflicers connected 
with the establishment. That of the commissioner is £2000 per annum; and 
that of each. assistant-commissioner, £700 per annum, independent of allow- 
ancos for travelling expenses, &c. Whether these salaries be high or low is 
best determined by contrasting their amounts with the sums paid to officials of 
equal social standing. They have very laborious duties to perform; in the 
discharge of which they incur great responsibility ——many of them being 
exceedingly irksome. In some districts, we know that the life of an assistant 
commissioner is a continued scene of turmoil and wrangling, in consequence 


of the very unmanageable parties with whom they have to deal. They are, we 
believe, without an exception, gentlemen of integrity and ability ; and their 
work appenred to us to be performed with zeal, discretion, and industry £. 


= Various complainte have been made concerming Ihe disproporion of paymanta to Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Chaplalns : they have been Ahaus ınct by ıhe Comailssionern. * In some, IF not In several, of 
the workhonses in the wentern äintriets, we donbt Sf there be a aingle Protestant inmate; and In many of he 
‚other houses, the number will bo very small; and in ıhose cuson wo hava considered it t» ba nr duty, Im 
accordanee with what we Welleve to hava boon the Intentlons of tho Legislature, to ansigu a Jess mlary In Ihe 
haplain of the Hassblished Church than to the Roman Cathalie chaplain.”” Where—as in Ihe. north of 
Ireland—ıhe proportions are zuore upon a par, other rogulatione are of course made, This eebarming 
mubject has given zo to many other difloultien Am application by the Roman Cntholie Birhops to 
pormit the chaplalı “to amorlate wich them ıbeir own curstas in ıbe discharge of helr dsl," im 
workhousn, was zofused by the Doazd, on Ihe ground that—“+ Thoy eannot but look upon an ofleer 
by them as being individually responsible to shom for the due exraution of hin dutionz and ns a geneml rule, 
they cannot manction or perwlt ıhe duuies of any offer v0 be deleyared w a person not nawed in übe ander of 
appointinent.” A question having arlon as 10 Ihe neligon in whleh m child war 10 be brought up, who had 
boon dosorted, and ef whoxe parcate netbing was known, ıhe_ opinion of iho Attorney-Goneral (Minckdurne) 
was ihn taken + * In of upinion that tie guarılans ought, in such «case as his, 10 enuse Ihe ebild 10 be 
ducated in che religious ereed of Protestantim—ihe religion of the State." 

+ The sum entimated,for ihe Irish Poor Law Commimion (exelusive of the hend comminioner) from Int 
April, 1841, to Sat March, 1842, war 21,044 174. Dd., paid as follows: via, necretary, 6004 4 eleren 
amistanı eomwissioners, at TOOL. a yrar ; aschitsct, 6004 ; elevon clorkr, HIRSL, ; eleven amintant cote 
missioners and their elerks, ZU38/. 124 Id; one tomporary amistant sommiısioner, B7GL de. Du; arekiteet 
and his elorka in ıho inspeetion of works, 9407, ; sontingoneion, 9004, 

$ The law Im Iroland Is adınialstered hy ibe Foor Law Comminioner, Mr. Nichalis, who har bean hitherse 
rosident in Dublin. There une eleven asistant eomminianers, ten with ditriets, one Jetnehedi om medien! 
Änqusrles, The distritt may be considered as haring the following town as their eentres ——Caluny, Limerbik, 
‚Cork, Waterford, Donegal, Belfast, Derry, Tongford, Kilkenny, nnd Dublin. 
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The clerk of the Union is now usunlly the retumning officer in the election 
of Guardians, for which he receives a small fee in addition to his salary ; in 
the first election, in each Union areturning oflicer was appointed by the Com- 
missioners, and his fee varicd from fifteen to fifty pounds, according to the 
extent ofthe Union, and the number of divisions contested, 

The clothing of the adult males consists of a cout and trousers of barragon, 
cap, shirt, shoes, and stockings. The female adults are supplied with a striped. 
jerkin, a petticont of linsey-woolsey, and another of. stout cotton, a cap, Khift, 
shoes, and stockings. The male children have ench a jacket and trousers of 
fustian, a shirt and woollen cap. The female children have each a cotton 
frock and potticoat, a cap, and a linsey-woolsey petticoat*. Each bed ie sup- 
plied with a straw mattress, with blankets, bolaters, &c. The able-bodied 
women and children sleep in double beds; the sick, the infirm, and the male 
persons sleep in single beds. 

The diet varies in particular Unions, chiefly depending on the condition of 
the poor in the neighbourhood, the objeet being to give such diet to the 


* In some of ihe workhousen ihe lothing of Ihe inmates ie made * at home.” In that of Galway, wo sum 
the paopern at work—npon conta, potticonts, ahocn, &c—and here, by the way,to our great nurprian, wo found 
that (he woollen stuff uncd for mon's dromen war nat dhe manufacturs af Lreland. Every vikor will be 
truck by ıhe Insnficieney of employment far the panpers ; but upan thie Important suhjeet we qunte the 
© Eighth Roport " of ih Commlnsloners 1— 

“In connezion with workbouse wausgewent, wo usy uutice (he diffeuliyeverywlicte eaperienceil, uf Doing 
sultablo employment for the Immatos. The unpraßtableneen of pauper labour is «0 generally admitixd as to 
zequlre no angumont for eetabliching the propouen ; and if this bo Uhe ee in Eoglanıd, whers ıhe feld of 
oployment (a vo Jarge and ao vaziod, It must be at least equally irus wich respect 10 Ireland, where (be 
labour warket le In #0 many Instances overcharped. AI uhat has hitherto been auiempted In ıhle nespert 
in the Trich workhome, has hean to endenvoue to provide employment of the snplest and commanest deserip- 
tion, especially for ühe mars nped and infirm of both sexen, who constitulo ihe great msjority of the inmaten. 
Theno are genorally omployed ia onkum-pickiug ; in tho plekkup, and spinnlag, und canding of wool ; iu 
knliting sand some fow In making and mending ihe elothex belonging to the establüihment. Of the able 
men, very few havo been almitted, und there ur acarcely any of ihis class in the workhouses, although (here 

great many of Ahe purtily-disablei, wo are, for the most part, oceupled I the kitchen, and doing ihe 
sougher work about the house and yardsz and where ıhis does not afford suffelent oconpation, they are 
employed in breaklng stonen. "The able-hotied women (with or withont children) aro genorally employed in 
houschold work 5 und, in several of Ahe honsen, ihere are not a suffldent uumber of these 65 elcan and keep, 
Ahio house fa proper order, without übe ald of pakd mmistaats; but where the uumber of able-bodied. women Is 
groater ıhan cam bo so employed in homahold. work, they ars not ta work with ihe neotio, or in carding, 
spining, und Kmltting: On Aho whole, therofare, the difleulty wiih rerpset to employment in tho Trial 
werkhonses is not, perbaps, greater, or eron no great, ar mulglıt hare boen ayprehendel, owlng to the very large 
proporcion of the nged and Infirm, of whom the inmates comaist. With regand to tho ebildren, and the youthe 
of both seen, in addition to the inetruction whleh ıhay reoeive, It has Teen our endensour to Inıprem upon the 
goardian che necomity ef training them up In hablts of Industey, by which they may in duo time be futed 
for earzing their own livelihood. They are, aecordingly, when not at school, employel In occupatione te 
10 their age and strength = the girls, under tho matron, In homahold work, or in working with the neeflo ; 
the boys working in the yarda, or in the garden, ar nt some tende in Ihe house—thas aeeustomng their hands 
10 labour, and developing their uruncular powers, nd Ring thew for erery-day ecupnions of li.” 
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inmates of the workhouse as shall not be superior to that obtained by the 
independent labourer ®, 

The principle adopted in affording relief in the workhouses (exeept in 
apecial ensca) is not to admit children without their parents (if dependent on 
them), nor a man without his wife, nor the latter without her husband,—no 
more distant members of the family are affected by this prineiple. If son be 
able to support his father, the law very properly makes this natural duty 
legally incumbent on him. 

In England, the workhouses have acquired the name of“ bastilles,” chiefly on 
account of their construction, the windows being very small, and placed above 
the height of the inmates to prevent their seeing out of thom; the yards also 
have been much too confined in this respect, In Ireland the houses are in 
size greatly beyond those erected in England, where a workhouse for 1000 
persons is one of the largest, and one for 500 persons in the rural districts is 
considered of large extent; while in Ireland, houses for 800 and 1000 are 
common sizes, and they vary, as we have shown, from 800 to 1200, 1600 and 
2000 persons. The workhouses in Ireland being of immense size, appenr 
to have been designed with a view to render them pieturesque, and to 
diminish the appearance of their real magnitude; the rooms are placed in 
double width, to insure effective superintendence. The style of most of 
the buildings is that of the domestic Gothic, being best suited for the 
materials available in their construction, the walls being built with rubble 
masonry, which would have required more dressing and cut stone-work had 
the Italian or common domestic style of buildings been adopted. The use 
‚of the dirty and perishable “ rough casting” or ‘ dashing,” so common in 
Ireland, appears to have been avoided as much as possible. The buildings, 
by their arrangement, are capable of being extended in various ways, and 


* The dietary In most ommon use conslsts of a daily allowanco of—-for breakfast, to adulis, 7 ouncen of 
‚ontmenl made Into * atirabout,"” one pint of butter milk, or half a pint of new milk ; for dinner—äh Ihn of 
potstoen, and 1 quart of butlermilk ı children 3 10 14,3} ouncen of ontmenl for breakfast; dinner, 2 Ihe 
of potatoen; super, 6 ouncen of brvad, and 1 pint of nom will, daily. Infants, Ahe sick, lufirn, Am, Miete 
as direeted hy medical offer. Twro meals & day only are allowed ; except In some distets, ** where the bulk - 
of the ladouriog population cın and de wunlly provide for themselves three menln.”” Children have three 
male, Meat is vol given; it is unnecemary to my that ment is a“ Juxury "' rarely tasted by the Irish 
pewsant out of dhe wurkheuse. In Dublin, Cork, and other localities, however, soup and other deneriptlons 
of food are given 10 (he paupers ; in Dublin wo saw them dining upon rien, which thay at first londly protetedh 
pninst, but 10 which Ihey aflerwarda became aceustomed. Potatoon were then at.a very high prices 

" Cireumstances way occur renderlug It inezpelient or disdvantagoous 10 adhere »trictly to the enablished 
dietary, when & temporary departuro from It may be adrimblo, awing to tho state of iho markets or other 
rn. In mich ensen, & varistion may be made by aubstitating broad for either potatoos or ontmasl, In he 
‚proportion of iwelre ouncen of bread for ihreo and a half pounds of potatorn, and eight ouncos of bread for 
‚seven ouncen of wmoal ;—or eight ounces of ıenl In stirabout ınay be substituted for three and a half pounde 
of potatom."" 
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the houses, as constructed, are considered only ns portions of buildings, 
planned to a larger scale, according to drawings which are deposited with the 
clerk of the Union, agreeably to the 35th section of the Poor Law Act, which 
empowers the Commissioners to carry into execution the additional buildings 
eontained in the plan—a portion only of which is considered to be carried into 
effect originally. The division for classification as contained in the Irish 
workhouscs is greater than in workhouses erected in England, though they 
were originally intended to be less; the yards are larger, and the rooms are 
much ınore lofty and airy. 





Of the character of the buildings, generally, this “ bird’s-eye view” will 
convey a sufliciently accurate idea*. There are, however, several houses 


= The Cominlasioners deserve the highest eredit for Ihe rapidity with which these siructuren have been 
rüined« There has heon nosbing of (hat Hilstorioren and proernstinatlon, fo which Prelanil has been necustomed 
für vonturies, In the eonduer to vomplotiom of public worke 4 nor have we beurd from opponeute of Ihe syateum 
any charges on tbe ground of Jobbing In their oreotion. * Even with farourablo sonsonn," we quote frum the 
Kighih Reportof ihe Gomimlosionnrs, "was hy na means a lit task to snperintenil and dimet extenshre 
building, proceeling simultaneonnly In every part of the enuntryj but with such weather as (hat of ihe Jast Ihren 
years, und with not less han # hundred of dhese bulldiogs In progress as ons une, and all requlrdog frequens 
inapeetion and constant auperintendenee, the difMeulty has boen propartionately increased.” The archltect to 
the Commission is George Wilkinson, Bsq. Among the diffonlties eneountered by (le arehiteet, may bw statad 
the anomaly erented by ibe Poor Law At, io rendering the Poor Law Comminioner rurponsible for ihe buildiag 
of the workhousen, but makln it mecemary ıhat ıho guardiins abould be required to borrow he money für 
their orection 5 his, however, may havo heon Indisperachle, ax little doubt can exist that In enrtaln parte of 
Treland, unless uhe Ast had #0 provided, no workhomen would hara been built; and, morsorer, very great 
difleulty wouhl havo been enoountered im obtsining plans which would have aultsd the tasten of the several 
parties interented In the strmoturs, But the onerous nature of the archliecı’s duties can perhapn be appter 
intel only by ühone who are offcally oonnented with him, Some estimate af their extent and impattanee 
may, howerer, be formel by sonsdering that 100 of uhe workhouses were simultancomsly in progrem ; that 
there were employed direetly om the wurknak to same time 11,117 workpeople and 1032 horsen and carts ; 
ahat. in addition to Ih, tho terms af tho oantranta far Ihe areetian of th hausen devolved on the architeot 
bo irkaome and auxlaus duty of “awardiug Ihe amaunt which ha shall deem 10 be due 10 the conimetars 
for work exveutel by hen, und for which she eontmet han net proviled," Of coume Mr. Wilkinon har 


vor 1. ıv 
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with elevations differing from the one here given—intended to diversify the 
appenrance of these structures in different Jocalities. 

“The workhouse may be considered to consist of four separate structures, 
contwining as follows —The entrance building, which contains the waiting 
hall for paupers applying for admission, and the porter;—the board room on 
the upper floor, in which the guardians meet and determine the admission of 
applicants for rolief;—the probationary wards, with four separate yarda for 
containing tliose paupers when admitted ; and who are here exumined by the 
medical oflicer, and washed in a bath supplied with hot and cold wuter®, 
Paupers affected by any disease are retained in these wards until in a fit state 
to go into the body of the house. Preriously, however, they are deprived 
‚of their old clothes, which are fumigated, and deposited for return (äfrequired), 
and they are then dressed in a comfortable suit of the workhouse elothing. 
The main building contains, in the centre the master’s and matron's apart- 
ments, around which are the store-rooms, the kitchen and workhouse, the 
school-rooms for boys and girls separate f, and the several wards to which 
they sommand immediate access. 


ihared (he fato of most arbiters, wanna of the Boards of Guardians having considered ihat the prices allowed are 
160 liberal } ihe contractorm, om the other hand, have held two or three public mestings to exprem their 
Indiguation, 8. &cı at beitz offercl by de Comimiouers such sums as are totally Inadoquate (ihey mare) vo 
cover uhe Arat cost pricen of Ihe works. Wherever Ihene complainta hava been suffeiently deflulte 10 allow 
inventigution 10 be made, it has been found that a fülr and equitable course has beon pursucd, both na separda 
the interenia of the Unions und the fair rermuneration of ibo contsurtora. This has becn amply ahowa Inely 
in an investigation made by direction of Government thraugl the Board of Works. Thom win know the 
wrehiteet of the Poor Law Commission could have antieijuted no other rault 5 ihe coovietion being general 
Ant for eflcient zeal and upright and honoumblo eonduct iho Govorument does not In noy departwent 
power an oflcer superior io Mr. Wilkiunon. 

* All accounts agree in cunsidering that the necemity for frequent ablutions—and above all * uhe bach *" 
at entruneo—is lonked upon by the npplicante as a ment intolarablo evil. The paupers, generully, eomplaln 
Abar after weshlug ıhey have fl iho cold ua if they bad been deprivod of a mit of extrn elotbling ; and Dres 
Kenwedy and Cortigen, in their report *' upon ihe ntaoof he Druhlin workhouse, morerpseiallg in reference 
to accommodation for Infant pauper ehildren,”” say, #’The prejudico of the zmoihers against Aho use of khe 
hal for their Infante wan auch ıbat, we were informed, thay had rohsllcd en masse agsinst ita eruplayıwent 7 
in fact, wo found bat one, out of the thirty, who gavo ber child she ndvantagnof this adjunct to healh—menk 
0 to others noeteid satlflod wiih waahing tho fce, some the Ilnds, and a few uhe handa and arıns of their 
imfants, but nane of them waahed the whole body." We were ons presont during an. altercatlon bakareem 
tho master aod the Inmater on Ihe subject of ventälution; he endenrouring to persundo hem hat he only 
wirhed 10 Jos in be air, wbile ihey declared * that his open windows perhol them alivo wid Ihe could’! We 
nucewoded in convinelog one poor woran that thia could not bo Ihe case, as the.day was fine and aho was ende 
fortably clad. She listened aitentively,and answerod, * Bure then thore’s sonse In £haly any low; and barring. 
the wind in ıny faso—that would be aure 65 give mo do toothache, if Z had any teeth left, —1 dan’ feel Ihe, 
old atall! But you son," abe added, “we're used to he cold and not to the elothen; and no wonderwe'd 
hare adread oft,” 

 Itiady no means among tho Iesat of Ahe ndvuntagen incident to the ayutom; that every boy and girl, 
om the earlient ge at wich Ik Incapable uf receiving it, ebtains education. The plas adopued In has of 
“the National Board,'" under whose auperintendence this department of ıho antahlishment has been. planed.. 


e 
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The third division contains the dining-hall, and kitchen and washhouse; 

buildings, which are all arranged in connexion with the yards of the paupers 

employed or having access thereto, so as to avoid passages and other separa- 
tions which interfere with proper classification. 
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The infirmary ia a distinet building, and conveniently placedfor necess ; on 
each side is a building reserved for male and female idiots—a class of inmates 


Wefonnd thens schonls, generally, In a very satlnfietarg state; and mare than amen chance 10 be present 
ben the“ Inspootor ” wan examining ihe children, Tk was renlly astonlshing to Kind them so well informel 
—their informatlon being by no menne limited to mero ronding. wıitlug, and eypherlogs they were wennlly 
ureny in history, in geograplıy, and so fortl. Upon ikls subject wo extrück a pussage 
tepore ofthe Commissionern 1"— 

# We nverted, in our last Report, ta Ihe education and Imining of ihe pauper children In the several 
workhonsen, and explaincıl (ho meps which we had takon, in reference Lo Ihis mont important mıbjeet, on wiıich 
we continue to feel extreme solicitade; for Ihe condition and usefülness of these children In aNer-lite—mern), 
social, and roligions, will mainly depond upon the manner in which Ihoy are eduenteil and tmined nfler hey 
havo beon roccired into Ihe workhousen. One unceming nnd earnent attention will be given in furtheranee 
‚of thin object, im which we aro unable Lo say ihat such progrens has yet been inade a4 10 pieelude (he necomdty 
for further exortion om the part af the mevernl Boards of Cärdiann, ax weil na ofthe Commimioners,” 
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unprovided for in buildings of the kind in England, and whose location here 
‚greatly relieves the Innatie institutions of the country. 

The upper floor of the buildings contains dormitories, from which the 
paupers are exeluded in theday-time. The arrangement for sleeping is entirely 
noyel, and for such large buildings infinitely beyond the arrangement of bed- 
steade,—the advantages of which are detailed in the architeet’s report to the 
Poor Law Commission, as cantnined in the annual report for 1841, in which the 
bedstends that are used are also described, and are ofa kind different from those 
used in any other buildings, and very conducive to order and eleanliness *, 

The appended plans of the ground floor, and the upper floor, are necessary, 
in arder to comprehend the nature of the building. 

Such then are the leading provisions of the Law, and such the prineipal 
arrangements under that Law, “ far the more effectual relief of the destitute 
poor in Ireland.” It followed rapidly a Report of a Parlinmentary Commis- 
sion ; preceded by the delivery of the three Reports of George Nichols, Esg., 
“on the establishment of a Poor Law for Ireland,” made in 1837—these 
three Reports being not only virtually, but avowedly, the ground-work upon 
which the Act was framed}. It is not our province to comment upon the 


® The platforms on which the paupers leep aro rabed abont ton Inchen ahove the level of Ihe # gungwnyz'* 
om these platform are place Xheir raw pallets; when these are taken off, he place can be awept like ac 
ordinary Moor. This arrangement has hren highly approved, and has, we, understand, bern adoptcd, in seweral 
instenees in England. The plan was iovented hy Mr. Wilkinon, and by this very ingenious oontriranee = 
eonsiderable saviug In the cont of the belstenda, which would otherwise have been requlrvd, has boon eifteted‘, 
It would not be too much to estimste he mring at £30,000. 

+ The Report of Mr. ‚v0 bsen very erverely canvamad, and continue to be, nerasionally,. 
# Inndled roughly.” He roch 
August, 1836 ; and his Reports were 
Alm be had "no previous personal kuowlege of Iroland, har Interests, or her inhabitant 
sequentiy, Reing an "inenporieneed strangor,” he did not onter upon ıhe tk with sufhcien 







information, 
or sufcieoly unprejudiced; and that ihe porlod allowed him for arriving at conchulona relatire to 0 
wowentons a suhjeel, war Infiltely oo Uimited. One of his opponents, writing In 1837, af taz im 





present monh, a Tending journal of Dublin—ihe “ Evening Packet "contend+ Chat Ihe Jate Coverumen 
* eommitted 4 primary error In entmustlvg che whole working of the preliminary measures io Mr. Niehatler”® 
Wnaintsining that % ho knew nothing of Ireland or Trishmen,'" und that thore ahanld have beon aumesiated with 
Ihiam sotne pernon, who knew much of both. This opinion In, Indeed, very general in Ireland; and ihere can 
be no question that Mr, Nicholle made certain nistaken, which ho as cerisinly would hare avalded, If he had 
teon more eonversant with the canntry. It in however, impomsihle to rend his ** Heparts," withent enter- 
taining feelings of high renpe benevolenee, clenr-sghtedncen, and, generally, soundnem af Judgment. 
1 he bad prevlously "known nothing of the counter "—nliich we grealy doubt,—his power of ebtalnlng. 
Äoformauion and arriving at accumte views In perfocly amazing. His Reports am elamed chlefly under 
tbo following heada »—Ist, State of the Conntry and habitsof the Posanntry; 2nd, Kxpedieney of entahtiuhing 
a Poor Law; 3, Os Workhomsen an the Workhoure Byatern ; dih, On the Workhouee: Dietary ; Sich, 
Os Relief ; Gih, Oo Setilement ; 7ch, On Rating ; Sch, Pauper Kdlota and Lanaties; 9ıh, On Migration 
und Eunlgration; 10h, On Mendiraney; 11th, On the Kaprenion of Mendienney, 




















several provisions of the Legislature; our duty confines us, indeed, to the 
observations we have mnde in the course of our tonrs through Ireland, our 
yisits to several of the workhouses in operation, and the general aspect of the 
country, and the condition of the people, as affected or altered by “the New 
Law." 

[he destitute condition ofthe very poor in Ireland had been, for centuries, 
a reproach to the Legislature ; but although the State made no provision for 
the aged and incapable of labour, the tax for their maintenance has been 
always a grievous tax—pressing not the less heuvily because it war a volun- 
tary one—for it fell upon the generous and released the mercenary, and was 
levied, to a considerable extent, upon the classes only a degree removed from 
the destitution they relieved. Distress was met in three or four ways; 
colleetions were made for the poor in all churches and chapels of the country ; 
immediately after the sermon and before the congregation was dismissed, 
the box was handed to every sitter; and occasional charity sermons were 
delivered, which usually produced large sums. It will be obvious that by this 
means the uncharitablewere never reached. Another mode of raisingmoney was 
by subscriptions, to supply blankets in hard seasons, and food during periodical 
visitations of fumine ; the eontributions of the selfish to this fund were also 
very limited. The several charitable institutions, including the “ mendicity 
associations," were supported, exclusively,by the charitable ; in fact, payments 
for the maintenance of the destitute being in no degree compulsory, they were 
made only by those who sympathised with human sufferings and had hearts 
that could be touched., By such, consequently, the tax was very sensibly 
felt ; it was levied in large sums frequently, and small sums perpetunlly, for 
it was rare to cross the threshold of a door without encountering some 
‚object who made asilent or a clamorous demand for help. Tt would be impossi- 
ble to form an estimate of the total amount distributed annually in these and 
several other ways; but it must have been immense; no doubt considerably 
more than will be raised by the existing impost; infinitely more, if we 
‚consider only the parties who formerly made up the requisite sums, and take 
no account of parties who seldom or never contributed, but who, under 


present eircumstances, are compelled to carry their full share of the general 
burthen ®, 


® Thin too delicate # subject to be Illustrntei dy fatı. But all wbo know Ireland know that there 
was no district In which Ahero did not exiat two distinet elume—those who gare much to he poor, und Ihe 
wlio norer gare tho poor anything. In fact, iho gute, or Ihe hanan, of ** ho hard man to the poor”“ was 
fumfliar to al “che wandering traln,”” and as much so (0 he respoctablo and generons colleetor of eharitablo 
giNa—ie war avoldad by hat. We could rasily name individuals of large proportiee who did not heutom a 
abilling in \be year, eliher by giving focd or money ; indiyiduala who nme nam forced ta pay, in many Instancen, 
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We have referred only to the higher and middle orders of society ; but 
upon the humbler classes the tax, though voluntary, fell with still greater 
weight. The door of the poor man’s cabin was never closed against a man 
or woman still poorer ; he gave a little from his little to every one who asked 
it; the itinerant beggar was never without a wallet; and we have known it 
to be often full when the cottagors who contributod to fill it, stood, themselves, 
in greater need of its contents. Much of this evil—for an evil it was and is— 
arose from the natural generosity of the Irish character ; a sort of pleasure 
derived from giving ; but much of it may also be attributed to a superstitious 
notion that to refuse charity is a sin, that charity literally “ covers a multi- 
tude of sins,” and that it goes to purchase an abridgement of punishment 
herenfter, for the giver and those whom the giver holds dear. 

Under these eircumstances, mendicaney became often a trade—resorted 
to sometimes, at first, from necessity, and continued because of the relense 
from labour it aflorded*. Upon this state of things we have suflieiently com- 


‚one or two bundred pounds per unpum. Ni follows m a matter of course that the really chariiable have 
sporloneed a eorrespaniding voller; and it can searcely be donbieil that, althomgh the neommity for. onemsiannl 
sollections han by no mane osanod, this olaas, tho really charltahle, sro new tnxed lem hravily Ihan they 
were before the introduction of £he Poar Law Into Ireland, We could only ensahlish this ponition, Te should 
also be borne In mind that, by this tax, Ir ansınerwe is effeetunliy renched, 

‚Connected with this matter is another—upon which, In their “ Eighih Report,'" the Commissioners thus 
romark #-—"* Great apprehensions were at {he outset expremei, that Ta some parte af Ihe eauntry there would. 
be diffonly In aollecting Uhe pworsmien 5 hut we re haypıy ia being able 10 state that, with Ihe exceplion of a very. 
for Instancon, such apprehenslons have proved 10. ba unfounded. There has been no general and conzerted, 
mweintane to Ihe payment of tho rate Inany Ioenlity, instances, personal esprieo, or mimpprebnslon 
of do ham, has Ineitod Andleidunls 10. rufe 10 pay the rate when It has beon demmnleis but uch refials 
bare not boon porsisted Iu after che aommencement of legal procendings, or after dus explanailon has been, 
given; and in no inatance has any material diffieulty arisen, where the magistrates hara orincad # prompt and. 
Are determination in canying aut the lay."' 

* Is in eoneluded ihas mernlicaney can be prevented only by ronlering it penal; but the pemalty cam 
surely be enfarced only, when, for every begyar, ıhe stnte has provided an. asylum. In their Sewench 
Annuel Report (he Commisrloners enter at considerable langth into this suhjoct 5 and It will Im reeollented 
Ant » Bill was inteodueod into Parliament by Lord Morpeih, with a riow to a remedyg ik was abandoned, 
however, chlely on ıhe ground tl begging wus 10 be considered a erime only when che * houses were 
full ;” bat It was out of the question that bapyars could be amumed to know when they were acting 
Negally nnd when ilegally. From the very eommencement of their proceedings iu Ireland, the Cammir- 
wioners haro been receiving (requent ropresentaldons froım individuals of all partie mund permunnlora, palut- 
ing out the nccemity ofsomo loplılative enaetmont far Ihe rapremsion af mandicaney; and in Twenmber, 
1439, bey deemed it right 10 record Aheir vierm upon tho subject of such a Taw In a Minute, eoplen of 
which wero sent 10 Iheir Amistant-comiminsioners, wiih dircetione to take such Aiting oppertunltlo as zulglt 
offer for Inyiüing ihe several Boards of Ciunnliens 10 direct their attention to Ahls Important question, Im Ahle 
Minnto they observed that * a Jaw for the repreaion of vagraney and mendieaner has for the most part kean 
ealled for on the ground of ita being a necemary adjunet of ihe Poor Law; but, although undonbtolly nesen- 
sary for ihe effestine working of übe Poor-Law in Ircland, It In not on that account alone ihat it is requined. 
‚Such u law is necomary here on Ihe anme grotndn Ihat it wma and is still necessary in England, and the rensame 
for sts entahlishmant apply oqunlly 10 both eonntrin, A vagmnay-law In strictly a mensure of police, It may 
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mented in the early part of our work. We do not mean to say that the Poor 
Law has removed, or that it ever will remove, entirely, the necessity for 
private and voluntary charity; or that it has cleared, or ever will clear, the 
streets and ronds of beggars ; but most certainly it has alreudy greatly lessened 
the former, and diminished the latter, evil. It has induced the charitable to 
institute more minute inquiries before giving relief ; it has justified grenter 
‚care in the distribution of charity ; and it has removed out of sight the dis- 
gusting objects, the idiotic, the diseased, and the maimed, who have been in 
& manner forced into the shelter of the workhouse. To those who now visit 
Treland for the first time, the amount of misery will appear frightfully large, 
but a vast diminution of it will be perceptible—on the highways, that is to say 
—to those who were familiar with the country ten or twenty years ago. 


ba mil of oral police, afecting in a very high degree the morals and habita of the community ; for eo long 
as vagrancy aud weudicusey, wilh all be dosultory aod deworalising halits spräuging from and fortened I 
them, wre permitted 10 exit, Kt will bo Impossible to effect auy Yory geueml or permanent Improvement in 
ho social eondition of the Iich people. Whilet mendicaney ir allowed 10 runge unrestmined ovor the 
ountey, {ts moral taint will wängle wilh uud doteriorate Uho entire mam of ıhe population, despite auy 
eountervalling eforis wblch may be made, ahort of Ita actual suppresson.”” (Vide Slach Annusl Report.) 
These were tho views of this question taken by the Comminsioners in he Iatter ond of Xh6 year 1839, ahortly 
after dhoy Ind bogun to introduco the Law into Ireland ; and in their Borenth Annual Report uhoy repant their 
unviction—a convielon which ihey say is reudered, If yomible, even »tonger by recent eveuts ja the Dublin 
Unions—that the reprosslon of mondicaney ts necemary in evory Union, as soon, aud so long, as che workhouse 
in open und avallablo for the rolof of tho desttute poor, “Thin eomvietlan,'" thoy say, * woare alıo mihfied, 
is fole generally dhruuglout ihe country, and purticulauly by che suall farwers and vesuplern, who are, inderd, 
1bo chief sufferers, the oontributions being far the most part Tovied upon them, The vongregation of the 
beggparn in towns at certuln periods, or at owrtaln houms of tho day, gives an appearınce of the premure being 
groster than in the neighbouriog rural dintrlote ı but auch is not Ihe eue; the almı which tie wendiemt 
ellecie in Ihe country belug almost always taken to the town for conmumption, or for the purpose uf being 
wold or exchanged 10 supply his wants or minister to hie appetitan.'” Im tleir Faith Report, the 
Gomminsloners are ll more emphatie upon this subjost* ** is found," they way, * ubat the present state of 
(ho Tay with rospeet {0 mendicaney ereaten poaiivo obstacles to he operation of Iho Poor Relief Act. Tu some 
ut xbe Unioim, after be stock of habitasl inendicants had for ihe most part beeu taken Auto dhe workhuusen, 
{he rate-payers of partienlar eleetaral divinions, Anding that tho removal of whnt may be called their on 
established poor did not protect Ihe from mendicaney, but was follomed by inronde of begyarı fra the 
wurrwundiog districs, or ven Fiou Ihor more dirtant, hare doemed it better that Uheir oma poor should 
de permitted 10 lery eontributions from house to house na heretofore, meher than Chat tho rate-payers abould 
incar Ihe charge of mnintaining them in iho workhousen, and at the sıme time be compollod to make contri- 
butions 60 cnsual vagrınts or wendicnat straugera by whon their doore woro beset. The prevalenee of such 
«feeling has been exempliied by occurreneen Im ihe Kilimallock Union, where the zate-payer of » certaln 
eleetoral diriaion ee in a body 10 Ihe warkhonse, and demanded 10 haro their poor delivered up %o them, 
Which was ucordingly done, and Yhoy were curricd back with great demonstrutions of rejoleing, &> be nuppotted 
by altugiviug in ihe accustamed mode, The rate-payers in ıhla cu na doubt oxprcted that, when dhey had 
ibeir om beygars about them, hey would be protected from the Inroade of hapyars from other dintietn to 
Which hoy were linblo 0 long as their own habitual stock were malntalned In Ihe workhouse” The Com. 
insioners, although they give no suggostions as to a romely for dh esil; has (haty‘* whenever « mourure for 
ho repremlon of mondieauey shall receive he sanotlon of Purllamens, it ought undoubtedly to be carried Into 
effect wich cantiom and moderation, and with m due rogun for the feelings und opinions wich neomarily 
accompany a practino so doeply rooted In the haklıs of ihe Irih people.” 
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"Why do you not go to tlıe workhouse ?” is now a common query to every 
beggar, Until very lately, the question could not be asked ®, 

It is not alone in the outward tokens of misery—its appalling aspect in the 
publie streets—that a most beneficial change has been wrought by the intro- 
Auction of a state provision for the poor. It has found the wrerehed out in 
secret places. Mr. Arkins, in giving evidence before the Assistant-commissioner 
at the North Dublin Union Workhouse, during an inquiry in January last 
relative to the mortality among children located there, described a variety of 
‚enses of extreme destitution witnessed by him asa trustee of the Roomkeepers’ 
Society, These instances occurred before the opening of the workhouse, and 
Mr. Arkins * was not aware of any persons being in a more destitute state than 
those who apply for relief.” He accounted for the fact of parties who now 
apply for relief being in less urgent destitution than formerly, by stating that 
“the workhause had weeded the eity of very destitute cases.” 

Not the least of the improvements which the Law will induce, is the 
eertainty that when public sympathy is withdrawn from the profession of 
begging, and the beggar finds that there are no “* wages” to be obtained by 
pursuing an unprofitable trade, those who can work, wırı wonx, There is 


® Of course many of the invaterato boggars oontimue te 4 hold out,” but m fow years will nen the mon 
estinet, Their exousen ara sometimes, an will be muppmned, auusing al Düring sur wort ocont 
vour, In Juoe, July, and August, 1842, we found very few af ıhem omplniting of ihe want of suficent fond 
{ho poorsbousen ; (hey genernily ndımiuted that in his rerpcet the inmates were heiter off; tw deprivation 
of tobaeco secwmes to bo the grand ohjeetion ku scoren of instancen we seeeire) Ihe auswer, * Ah, nur, Id 
de lont wiıhout the smoke!’ One old woman at Kinnepnä was hovest euuugh 10 my, “Do yu ahluk Ma 
vo up the divarıbun I knock ont of Ihe streets ?"—" Saying I have nothing 1a do, bedad 1 that's m great go, 
Vatively,’’ answered® Dublin hegyar 10 us, one day s she was an old aequnintance of Ihe friend who was with un; khe 
woman war atrung, heariy, bazeil mol Dessen, and izenisl; and we reprunchenl her with llenesn, 
"+ Haye I noihing 10 do? enagh Yhar'nt 110 take ıny Lurn about Danesstrcei, and over he bridgen 10 kho market, 
10 piek up the maroy af God in coppers, from the Iadies (hat doca their vun marketing, though tbey’re award 
ws tbestonen they trend 00? And hav'ot 1 10 Irasup back to wait on Ihe gendeels iu Merrion-squars, where Ihe 












Ballybock-bridge, and he in the mouth until Ihe Lord joch away 
bin sig; aha ser us up for a while, U dhe people got used to It; but wlat tbey see they dan heed. Ile 
am 11 falx, IFy6 knew but. all, Wbere’s mot one n0 Industrious in Aho Mendicity, or anywhere else. Noihing 
10 da Tliko that—thars # hard thing te say ofa eraythur that never has line to ahut her eyen night or day 
for conteivance ; nor 10 exons herself, Dedud, i0s we Ha do work hard, ever and ulwayaat it; bepging man 
asy enough In the ould Parliament timen, or when the eur.hays wonld drive us for change of air to Kingstowen, 
to watch the quality land; but now ye mus have something in luck to get on; and barring mıy poor 
husband was suruck with Uhe binducss, sorma hing ever chanced me; wllle Mary Mac, acroas there at de 
Postoftie, hd first Geis, and then uhreo at once. Lord preservo un! Io say nothing of one eiipplo and a 

101 wure, every one wns ulking nf Aer, quality and all,and ahe bagging the halfıcrowns where, 1 
1 silrer—uhat’e luck I—bu Jou'ro 0 aharp upon mo 10 what you uncd 16 bo long ever ago, thak 
1—" and the visen interrupted hermell to sun acram Backville-sireet for ıhe puspone of attacking some“ 
me who did not know her a8 well as our friend did, 
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no locality in Ireland that could not furnish scores of strong and able hands— 
unused to labour, only because labour has been less agreeable than wandering 
from place to place subeisting by charity ®, 


= A atriking illustration of this fact won related to un by friend at Lorgen. A atzong able-bodied. 
woman, who was both the aunuemont and tarsor of ıhe gentry, from her rendy wit and bitter 
and who Jeviod contelbutions something after the manner of blank mail. after abming the 
Poly" an ao tormed tho workhousm, fram the Jaying of the Ast sione 10 Jts romplation, when It cume 
46 bo occupicl, presented her bronzod faco as umal at every houo, as If no asylum Id besa provide für 
Abe poor, The gentry, however, lud come to a resolution not to give her anythlug wlnterer, bat io 
afforl her the means of employment Habe desred It. Arenrdingly, “Kitty” war tald that In futuns 
he must either work, or go into iho poorhoune In return for this Information # Kitty" stormed at 
and tmied, first onc, and ihen another, of all her furmer frionds, who stood ouk Irmly ; for Kitty man the 
‚ver guet of the bepgars; and If Ihoy yleldod to her, thay must yield to all; whercan, If Kitty war with 
Mond, Une others would Know they could have no chance whatever. Nothing could exened the virage'a 
Ändigantlon at being, au al ermed It, cant off"! by ho quality, afler apending her time up and down with 
Abo for a matter of thicty years, and never bringing ahame to shelr door, but belag == hanent an Saint 
Bridget, or any other holy «sint; and ihis was her mturn ; = he didn't know how ihey could Iock her in the 
Macs after it!" Kitty füred badly—ıho knew the dinnor-hour of orery family in the eouniy—but instend of 
Ah well-piled plate of * pork and cablage,” the “double handfulof menl and disk of potatooa’" Kitiy found 
ho tack«doors. locked ; and thn familien romalning ante inaitentivo to her eloquencs, which certalsy war 
‚moro powerful ihan elogant. After, socarding ta. her own account, * going through” as much trouble ne 
would break a heart of stone, ıho mudden)y made her appearance before one of ıhe poor Iaw gunrdians whoın 
ah had repenterlly oflended, but whom abe mill conndersd har fand. There she stood, her empiy wallen 
allnging by her side, her battered straw hat fapping over her fhen, and her brawny ars folded one within he 
über. * Hero Ham, noblo colonel 1’? ahe exclaimad | “ho aupplien, aro stoppeel my lord, and poor Kitty 
must yield to ho articlen of war.” “I thought,” he replicd, * I nhould havo been obliged to eommik yon 
ara —"" “Don't make ıho word, yor hanour—there's no we In Insulllng a dead soldier—i'e ouly 
‚moe ahadom ihat’e in it—l'm pickt to an atomy—the erows don't think me worth Aying sway fram—and ıhe 
doge that Irre Ionown tho Jast ten years, barkk at mo: T nerer quartered mocself on + esbin-heeper yet; 1’d 
scorn it! 1’ not take from worso lan mewnelf; and now you neo I’ driven hard, yet bad as khey’re uned 
me, my heart 's will che gentry of the eounty Armagh auill. We can"t forget ihe fliends of our youth, moble 
elonel; and jvin sorry U’d be to turn tmeo back on my ould frienda; and i’a Jonesome the ronde mill be 
wichont me, and ihey med ine so long; but aill, necds must when Ihe.deril (saving your presence) driven- 
And vo, If yer houour will just auswer a few questioun, which UI] puk yo, 10. uny mtinfackien, why TIL be 
thinking about renounelng Uhe pomps and easitiea—taking the vell, ıny dear 1 whnt else can I en iy Devot- 
ing meeself, for Uhe use nnd pace of ho country, inside uhom four henrt-bresking Ihiek wulls—putting the 
prime of mee wolunble life into a stone jug.” “I muppase,"anid Ihe eulonel, * you are guing into *ıho house” 
at te" Thar's what Tun thlaklug of," ale replied, ** only ıny feelings war wo tender tomay In” * Wall, 
he answered, Tanghing; yon know, Kitty, wo haro all come 0 u determination Ihat you must all either go 
Inte Che house," or work—one or the other. We offer yau work and good wagen, Kitty, or * ihe home" 
** May be desil—!" shwuted Kitty, but recollecting herself, ale pause, and drupping her xulos 10.0 whlne, she 
eontinued 4 “Noble colonel, Ihe litle kmestions T was going 63 ask yau,my deur gentleman, ıhat’ all, before 
1} desote merself—junt—is It quite an unpomibility to get Ahe drop of whisker in 12" "Quite,” "Glory 
de so God I well, Uwe had a Ahrial ad the could wather, to oblage Faiber Mathe, #0 1 know ahnt I Is pamible 
10 do withous whiskey, so II dropit ; but the graln of ay, eolonel—aure you“ manage to Jet me have ıhat on 
Ahe aly, und mes so ould, and broken down #" “No, Kitty, na!” mid dh6 inexoradle soo of Mars." No, 
no, Kitty, no fraur 10 one more than to anoher—that would be unjusl.'” “Sure its ihe atrengh of 
Justioe to fayonr fienda’' * Not in ıny opinjonhane you any other question to nak P* ++ Bedud I kave, 
though your answers aln’ı no ways plasing 10 me. Sure yer honour wouldn’t deprive me ofa shuck, or 
maybe a draw, of the pips, a fow time in Ihe day P” = Not m single lenf of tobaeco must enter Aho gnte.”" 
“* But boy are Jight enough 0 Ay over ihe walls" persisted Küty: "No, not a drop of whlskey, nor » gmin 
wor. u. ». 
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One of the most important considerations involved in this question, is the 
rofusal to allow ouf-Door neLrer; the wisdom or humanity of this part ofthe 
system has been much canvassod, and it has been strongly contended, that at 
particular periods of the year which may be righly termed “ starving seasons,” 
and which 'oecur, more or less, annually at autumn, with as much certainty as 
the füll of the leaf, a provision should be made for the temporary relief of the 
people—apart from the workhouse. From the commencement ofthe inquiry, 
Mr. Nicholls was the strenuous advocate for 1,” and he combats the 
arguments against it in his “Three Reports.” A very limited arquaintance 
with Ireland will serve to prove that an opposite system would be attended 
with inenleulablo evils, There, tho aceepting eleemosynary aid is scarcely 
considered derogatory ; old custom has made the taking of alms anything but 
a degradation ; it is assumed to be given as it is asked, "for the love of God," 
and a sense of shame seldom accompanies the acceptance*, Consequently, 


‚of tea, nor a leaf of tobacın.’” “" And i1Ys ruel enough vo be In airaent you are, Is 16” * Qulte—il] yon 
99 in?” To gentleman and tho woman looked at auch other fieily for a moment ; Kitty untied her empty 
wallet, graped it in her hand, and then, asahe flong It from her, enelehma, ** Tatterstion 10 mo, eolonel den, 
but DU work firat £ and for every »laponco any woman in the place als, EI alra two.” And so ahe doen, 
and will continue 10 do—norer Kle ; and not having time to bo abunive, she in far inore populer ıhas abe Ad 
‚ever bean before. We mw har, onrelven, nu buny au a bee- 

® In England Ihe poor-housen aro tho constant, and frequenuly the only, rofuge for the more respeeiable 
dla of housekcnpers who fall into povorty 3 there are but few of ihose who hawo oceupied such a ponitiung at 
present, In ıhe Triah workhauss, and it will bo some time befürs the mare respeetahle elnan of tradesenan eat 
being dhomselven to iesive ansitance from the parlah 5 they hrs generally some rich or repsetable relation. 
1 eling to, who would nuffer much privatlon before his third or fourch eousin should rrechen public, zo 
matter how long he may havo 1ivednpon private, oharity; \his is one of the peculiar feelings of Xho comntry- 
Only one instenen ofa superior grade of persons aecepting refuge has some undar our knowledge, and thin was, 
© morber of a elaan for whom the marment sympaihler of our nature haro been long called Tord—a gerer- 
nom übe had groms old in her vocatlon ; and ovon If her alary had evar beon large auongh to permit. bet 
aring (whiel we doubt), ähe had had to upport a mother who had bean deud little mare than two jean. We 
were told Ihn! she cnst no blame on any one: some of her furrmer pupils had aslsted herz orhers had wat 
he mosns of doing #0; and abe grew old, and foxblo, and broken-hearued ; yet even then, Ihe master aald, abe 
‚recovered from the paralyals which had renderod her right hand uselesm, she hoped again to work far her 
own honest Tivelihosd. “When first ahe same," ho observed, “ahe requestad permimion te wear her‘ 
‚sen «dothen ; Uhis was oontrury to the rules of the house, and she went away werplig, poor ihing! he 
attached great Ämportanee to (he woariag * lese relies of ould daceney.”" = Ar the end of m mmonddı” 
bo conıinned, “ahe retumed, looking mare wasted than before, and willingly gave up whnt ahn had ante. 
Wworn.aut garments, «6 #8 10 presorre an xtavlar appearance af deseney—hut Ihe wonen complalned ho wert 
morning ıhat ihey could not «loop für her eontinwed sobbing.'” The high feeling of ıhe penms Irlch war 
trongly evincel towards this poar farsaken one, One or two attempted to encer at her having beem ı lady, but. 
the women rose almost em masse 10 svonge ber; and many of ıbem paid her every attantlom In their power, 
‚even to the picking ont of the best potsto from their aharen, andompanieı by auch obsermilons —" Ah, then, 
muro alie'e « moll-larned woman and tender)y rared ; the raring”s the thing ln does It amd ham mo wight to 
be here mith un, God brenk har fortune bofare every banost woman’s ahlld x it's little har parents thonght. 
‚of what ahed oome to when they fed har on white bread and now milk, and fastened rikands In har halr, und 
Aiod eurringe in her cars. Shell enrry ihe marks of them to her gravo, Qod biom un! Well,no great 
matter; no questions will be akel ıhere of wie she was or where she came from z only ahr has dacent. 
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thousands who would as soon enter a gaol, as a workhouse, would have no sort 
‚of hesitation in asking and receiving from a state-charity, donations af food 
or money; there can be little doubt, that if out-door relief were granted, 
the whole population of Ireland, under a certain grade, would be periodical 
applicants for it: and at the “starving seasons,” there would be substantial 
zeasons for their being «0. It is well known, that during the months of 
June, July, and August, of every year, a partial, sometimes indeod a general 
famine, exists in Ireland; the store of old potatoes has been consumed, the 
new potatoes are not yet fit for food, and the condition of the peasantry, 
meanwhile, is in the highest degree frightful. At such times no fund could 
be suflicient torelieve the universal distress ; but, assuredly, ifany such could 
exist, it would work incaleulable mischief by encouraging, instead of checking 
the grand fault of the Irish character—want of forethought, the habit of never 
caring for the rainy day, but exhausting present means without thinking of 
the morrow *. 


Bood, and it Tan’t for us to De putting up to the lüken ofhor. God break hard Fortune ! auro I’ tom ihmen ma 
hard for ber ss for us; and IF Ihe Almighty taken her, won't it be ahocking to Ahink of her being hurled 
wichout one tear droppiag on her grare 1’* The entrance of Hln poor lady amonget them gare tive 1e much. 
gonyeration ; bus they all seomed. agreed upon one point—that, bad au It war, and hard upan ber, It was 
Wetter für her 10 be there than to die in a ditch. While one or two auggenled “ hat waa true; but If he 
Nm a roof over ber, wouldn"tit be beiter aho died under dt, ıhan io the way aho was ?—10 have it kmaten ale 
did in a workhuuse!” 

® In the month of July last. wo were in Connght during one of Ihane starring sonsens; and on our 
Teturn we addrened m letter on tho subject to Aha “ Dublin Evening Packet ;'" from which perhaps—as Ihe, 
nubject in one that has engaged the attention of all wrliers on Treland—ihe render will permit us to make 
dom eatraein:—" The teunper wlih which their nufforings are borne has exeited uny wonder no Jess han uy 
adlımiration; and I have returnei with incresed rrapect for the character of Lhe Irish pensant, wbncan submit 
wich magunnimous fortitude, and almost without repiaiog, 40 0 condition Iuewneeivably wretehed. It ie 
hapoiblo to exogperte Lu detiliug Ihe miserien Ihe lower classeı have Ind 0 bear in some *outof-the-way” 
distrlets, In towns thelr eondicion has boen explaiued Ihrough he ontinary channels, and at public ancetloge 
bald for their reliof 3 but in villagen remote from obsarvation, famine has male its marngm unchecked, and the 
people have been lierally slarring in mussen. 

#1 will describe a vll I pald vo one of ıhese Imlated apots, because In is Instance my own obserrations 
eeeived, more distincily than they eould elsowhere, Ihe proofs (hat may be necessary to give autharlty to my 
statement. Tbe village of Mundurrah, (1 au nor sure ıhas I pell Ale name correctly,) near the hen of 
‚Killery Bay, in #Joyoo’s aountry,”” Connemarm, must be passed ihrugh by all who visit the grand and 
besuciful scenery ax Delphl—a sporting Tode belonging 10 the Bishop of Taam, held, I understand, under 
Toanz from the Provant of Trinlty College, It oamuista of twenty.tuwn eottagen, and about 150 inhabitanıs— 
the whole of wbom are In m state of frighiful poverty, while a sonaklerable postion of them hare been, 
zopentedly, for &wo days togeiber, without food. OF this faot I received amurnncen from an intelligent police« 
man stationed there, named Linsky, who, with his corpomal, Evans, har been barely enabled Lo prevent 
wvoral from setually periehlog. (Wo subsaquently rewoivnd a latter from Mr, Linsky, stating that, alihough 
the faraino bad been somowhat mitlgated by a small government aid, It md been, an usual, nuccoeded hy tbe 
foren, and that the people were ill in a most deplormble eondision.) Lexamiaed one of the bovels in which 
they dwelt; fi ano I found a widow naraed Mallay, wirl her mokher and ax children ; ıhe whole had subnlsted 
for wocke upon the milk of a cow, and mach herbage aa Ihey onuld guiher upan the mountain. The caw 
ecuplod somewhat zuore han halfoof he eabin, aud u Voy, Arendfully aflieted with scrofula, waa otretched upon 
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Complaints have been made, also, Ärst, concerning the separation of man 
and wife, and next, as to the law which prohibits the reception of one 
individual of a family into the workhouse, unless the whole of the family 
apply for admission at the same time. The first of these provisions has been 
the subject of much bitter animadversion, in England as well as in Ireland, 
and those who arrive at conclusions through the influence of feeling, rather 
than of judgment, will eagerly demand its repeal. We hare ourselves 
witnessed some melancholy instances of its practical working *, 

During our two latest tours in Ireland—the one in 1841, the other in 
1842—we hnd many opportunities of inspecting the workhouses in the 


sotne ruslıcn in a corner, In analher cottage I fonnd a strong and healthy man, with his wife and Avo children, 
His name is Martin Wolah. Te was, In truth, au he mid, *wonk with tho hunger,’ but still alle and willing to 
work, tif he could get it” "This poor man, u few days ago, sold hir last ahcep for the sum of six abillings to 
bay men]; aud when Texpremed my amonlahment at Its bringlag no higher prien, I was told dbat In many 
instancos ahenp had boen old for low, and *alips of pige" far sixpeneo ench—* they must sell Ihem ar starre." 
Thin evil, indeed, ia nprending 10 extenaively au to indusoa conrietion that he present distrem will not be mereliy 
Kernporary ; for every artiele unually counidersd as devoted to ‚he payment of rent, will be packed wiih before 
he venson bring rellef, 

#1 gite Jon, air, a deneription nf one of Ihe many somen of misery I witnened—and even this I do mot 
enlarge upon as I might do—beenuse I consider myself jusiied in here inerting Ihe names of persons who 
way de considered mfer autboritier (han a were tourlat. But Puulght ML more than one of your eolomns 
wich similar detmils. Te would be ucareely Loo much 16 any, that In ıhe ieland of Achill, out of a population 
of 5000, ibere are m Joast 4000 who do not know how or wliore 10 get tho marrow's food ; many of wham 
are living with their familien ia hutay averaging about 12 foot long, by 7 feet broad, and 5 fect high, And 
ibis, 100, surrounded by a ven teondug wiih Hab ; and in the mid of and utierly waste atıl unproduckive, 
wbich a vory moderate expenditure of capital might render umple 10 afford all the necensarkes af Ife 10.0 
people Foue mes as nameroun.'! 

= Te agony which Uhls rogulation oecaslons 10 persons who have traungremed no la of God or man, we 
have no sic in dho eyet of the world to amwor for «xcopt hat of being poor, I very grievous 15 think upot, Tu, 
England it is borne more eulınly than it is in Ireland, hgesuse he charneter of the English pooplo ia more anlım. 
Ta warıy of the Lrich houscn the sconcn were of ihe mont agoniaing devcription when it became necemary ta divide. 
hose = who had ellwbed ihe bill tpeiber,” and were compelleil 10 *witer dowa” alone, One case we 
heard of, where a very old man, who hu been a respretable grazier, went 10 he master 10 know if he and ha 
‚wife (ihey were both past soventy) could be permitted 10 remain iogeiber. The master had no power 10 grunt 
ihe request; Iheir poverty was strom, but (heit Tovo was alronger; they had outlived their frieuds, and their, 
feelings would not permt dhem 10 bey. About Ihres wecks after Ihe ovoneer’s refunl, they were found ia 
tb rufn ofan outhause that had once Deen theirs—the man dend—the woran +0 ill, What she die in a few 
bonre; both. were buried In these grove; and botlı had died together of liternl slarmntion, We remember 
seeiog an old won aitting alone beucatlı Ihe shadow of one of Ale workheuse walls; we asked her if alıe 
was il, She thanked God, no—ıhe war not; but she knew her poor ould man wa“ very poarly 5” IE 
bey’ Tot hor be with him, je wonld  ense her mind.” She had been his © lawful wife” for Gveand- 
forty yoarm, and they had neror done an ot that could bring hlush to tholr check, They had wo mona 
abroad ; one was coming homo, and nlıen he came, het be able and milling to take them ont so us ale’ 
hope, abe’ havo pationen ; if thoy’d only lat hor sen her ** poor ould man "* it once a day! there was Ahak 
hand-heasted wall betwoen them} Sho ınt and loaked atit all day, and if ahe rose up wliheveran good u split 
It as eruhed before nigkt—thinking of him. 4 Oh 1’" aho oxelalmed, <lasping ber Angers togeiher unkil ihey 
mwened twin wiih Intenaliy huto a mens of bone, —* Oh ! that they would only let us look at encl other, 
oren withont ıpeuking ; ah! aure i'wa hard world to puniah poverty a0.” 
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northern, western, and, partially, the eastern, distriets of the island. We 
entered the greater number of them, suddenly and unaccompanied, and not 
upon “ show-days,” when preparations might have been made, so that 
disngreeable features were concealed, or renderel less than usally re- 
pulsive, We found them invariably clean, well-ordered, and with evidence 
of good and steady diseipline ; the masters and matrons, as für as we could 
Judge, intelligent, kindly, and considerate ; the various regulations appeared 
to have been framed with judgment and n due regard to the comforts of the 
inmates; and the poor people domiciled therein seomed, for the most part, 
notonly satisfied and contented, but grateful, and sensible that they had been, 
in reality, “ zelieved.” 

‚Of able-bodied paupers, such as we see für too often in the workhouses 
‚of England, we saw few or none—literally none of the male sex; and where 
we noticed women capable of labour, we found that their children were 
generally inmates of another ward. Cleanliness we saw not only inculeated 
as a duty, butrendered imperative; and out of this must arise immense benefit, 
ifnot to the present, certainly to the after generation, Ventilation is made to 
contribute to health, and to give the valuable influence of example. Decent 
beds, in place of miscrable hcaps of wet and filthy straw, not only contribute 
to existing eomforts, but they become necessaries—necessaries that will be 
procured hereafter by those who hnve had experience of their advantages. 
Wholesome food—poor as it would be considered by the English pauper 
—and in sufficient quantities, instead of food insufhicient in amount, and of bad 
quality ; shelter from the weather ; warm and comfortable apartments, both by 
day and night; good and ample elothing ; habits of cleanliness, decency, and 
order ;—such are, in brief, the advantages which the workhouse presents ; if 
they are adyantages to be described and treated as the nıcırıe of the Englieh 
poor, they are, in truth, “ norelties” with which the Irish poor have beon, 
ever, utterly unacquainted*, In Ireland therefore, we consider these public 


= We partioulerlg votioed, in a ward of be Longford Workhouse, a number of exoeedingly ald 
women, many of them bedridden and palsied ; they were all Joud In iheir prayes and blesings One 
very ol orentnre, whow fontores were Innzeil and wrinkled, and dawn into all manner of * puckenn,'" 
yet whon onpromion was Aha of great kindneen, wus half sitting, half kneeling by her bed, upon 
which, in che unconseions anıl rony sleep of ehildhood, Iny an Infant of extraordianny beauty ; the day won 
warm, and she kept waring her withareil hand io and fra above the ehild's füce 10 keep away ho Mies, 
#eroning ”' every now and ihen alive of an old ballady and if any one spoko lond, she held up her Ihin Anger 
with a murmor of disploanure, 

‚The porsralts wero wordhy any skill to depiet, Never war Khero a airanger or ner contmat ; ie soft, 
round, pulpy check of the {nfant, Ihe Nittlo rosy manıh half open, the lang brown lhen of his cloml eyes 
turning up from & full check, and hir Iitle handa so rolled and dimpled, fung out, wiile his guanlian 
wockseh, and mare her hand, and sung, and nodded har lid to un delighted that wo moticcd her infant charge. 
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establishments not only as prognant with immediate good to the suffering, but 
ss rich in promise of future improvement to the whole population of the 
country ;—not only astaking away a national reproach, as providing an asylum 
for the destitute, as removing wretchedness from the high-ways and bye- 
ways, —but as laying the foundation ofa sound and wholesome state of society 
in lien of one that has been for centuries an anomaly in civilisation ®. 

Upon the practical working of the system as regards its influence upon 
the rate-payers, we have very insuflicient means of judging. "Ihe tax levied 
upon them will be, as we have shown, dependent upon the exertions used 
to preserye the people from a necessity of their requiring other provision 
than that which they can procure by the labour of their own hands, In some 
places the tax is very heavy, so as to induce apprehensions that it will 
“ swallow up the whole of the rent ;"in more fortunate, or better 
localities, it is so light as not to be felt us a burthen. We cannot believe that 


We Inquired, fu a whdıper, if it was her grandchildg “No,” ahe zoplied, # but ft was ho datlin of her 
art, its mother va vmshing below, and she kept the bahb, and he * danted” an ber, St wirhed he would 
wake that we might soo his oyen as black as ılocn, and see hew he’ orow and Tuve her j bat ale oouldn?e And 
Itin ber heast ta wako hin, tbe Jewel of ıhe world! She hoped she’d live 10 seo hlm Iren the poos-houme, 
though it would “all” ber heart entirely not to has him near hor—the prinse couldn’t be handıomer nor 
better, od blos him—sure it was a uunboam, he was day and night, the beanty 1” There mas something 
entehing in the old wornan's onthunkstie pralse of har slesping frrawilse, for all the old women Jeined Im 
prisiog hin, qualifylog their pralse with an ohnervation wblch wo do not remember to havo heard auy where, 
but im Ireland, “that indend he was the grentest beauty ibey ver au—af a zuor man's child” 

Wo onuld not help oonsldering how chis old wonan and vonder infant would have been winatek but For 
the building of his poor-bouse ;—the woran, foodlen—elothelom—entendiog ber livering hands uomardı 
Ale windows of the travolling onach, or to ıhe passengers on Diancanl's ar, for n ingle halfpanny, whl, if 
she reocivod, she was axposted to dieide, a poor wretchel enmture, with every il} beulde tho Alle of se 
henped upon her, eramling 10 an almost ronfles loukging, where shere wis nolcher Are nor eando, but where, 
erowds, au wretched as herself, praycd or blanphemed; the Infani, dark, dirty and ragged, elingiug «0 Ita 
mother'x hack, and seodered ill-tempered and unhenlehy from want of heut andl fand, In a Iitle tinse, und 
the Kind old ereature will pass pencefully away, and soon the infint will have outgrown childhosd, and having 
sequired education and indwntrions habita, become a use, Instend of a nuinanen, 10 the world. 

The appearance of a remarkaliy Aino whlte-headed old man at Lurgan attraeted oursuention. Ho must 
have been eminently handsome in his youth, but he war very old and childish. Eis only aurviring nom had 
bepgend with him on hie back during the last three yearı, and ho was blind. Ho died, and the father, we 
had been eyes to his blind son, was hequeathei 10 iho kinduens of the pramala, some of who eonsteucted a 
wort of hand-barrow, and so carried him from home 16 house, of village, for “ God's sako ;'" hut the old 
man bad not aonıw enough laft to bog; ho would uıo every effort tn induce a dog or a child 1o come and 
play wlih him. To Alm che workheuno was indeed a cliy of refüge ; and wichin fee walls he mc as happy 
ana klag, his face besming with (ho meauloglow Joy of an Infant, an Io cast »trawa Inio the alr, or lem afesther 
up, and laughed.—Oh, auch = and Iangh—to seo it enme down again; then, when ho oried (far I fell 
beyond hinreuch), anotherman, Tooking newly as old, but in whom the Lamp of roaon was not extingulsli, 
drougbt him his flıny plarihing, muttering a prayer © that God would Ieave him Is sunsen, anyhow."" 

©» The absenen of all exelting Influences, the regular hours, duo supplies of food and. elothing, and Ihe 
warmth and ventilstion which are found in a workbouse, in a ıuperior degreo ta what can be obtained by Ihe 
wine clnssen out of It, hara conduced to be prescrration of the health, and we doubt not to Ahe extension uf 
be Life, of ie Inmaien "—Biyhih Report. 
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under any circumstances the Iaw will ever operate so as seriously to embarrasa 
the country: the natural aversion of the humble Irish to avail themselves of 
this sanetuary; their extreme love of personal freedom and excoeding dislike ’ 
to personal restraint®; the strong affection which near connexions entertain for 
each other, to the extent of sharing the last * bit and sup ;” the pride that 
apes independenee even while existing in a state of the most degrading 
dependence; the powerful attachments to home localities; the horror of being 
interred by “ stranger hands” apart from “ their own people,” and without 
the ceremony of the wake—these and many other habits, feelings, or super- 
stitions, will act as checks to prevent the over-population of the public work- 
house; while the necessary and, indeed, salatary regulations, by which, 
although comforts are secured Iuzuries are denied $, will,as cortainly, have the 


* We found osch and all of these feelioge or motiven strongly operating wpun the bopgars wiih. when we 
tulked. And when they cense 10 produce ıhelr Infucnes, there can be Iitile doubt ıhat they will be roplnecd 
by oiher and battar, that will be equnliy strong, 19 prevent their entering Ihe workhouse unless vompelled hy 
extreme nocemity: A case in point we desire to record :— 

® There Itatands,” eselalmed a remarkably Ane-Iooking old wan, who had been for some Ume surweylug 
the building (vom mrising ground; hir enat wan furtene at the ihroat Dy a wooden akemwer, whlle his, 
vhoolens foct noemed as hard an the atanen upon which they trod ;—“# There it stands, ns grim ax en oald yinat, 
the eis born, swallowing the whole connthry ; zaore han seren hundred desalate erayıbum are gone 
down hin thront ; bat an for me—I”Il dio as I hare lived, a fres man. T ean’t go Ihrongh more hardships by 
koeping out of it, Chan I hara gone through all my lite. Taaw any wife and two of the children die af 
che sioknene by the alde of the rond—T can’ go thromgli dAaz again. 1 saw ny little girl, Uhnt married na 
ine a boy as any Im ıho country, turnod out of her cabla, and her bits of things unted Lo pay ihe rent of ihe 
shed. she broke her heart under. Hor and hers are in their grave—I can't go throngh dhat again. I has 
been tould by those who have Ihe unme of rich men, and by middle men, who wear broguen and mp sowans, 
and who are rich wirhout the narue,—by ihe grent buclaplı of a farmer, and by the Aue Jady, Uint looks at 
porerıy through goold spyoplann—to go Inte (he house, for they’d do nothing for me. And I've tould Ihem 
Unoser would. Fo told Ihem T rather share the faz"s hole, and lie down to die with the nir of henven 
about ıne, an all my peoplo did, than bo put allro Into the poor man’a gaal, and looked at once a month 
by the qualliy, Ike a ahow,” Thin was just afier the poor-house to whlch we refer was open, We left 
him ahaktng the rags about his bulky, hut emneinted frame, in exultation over hialiberty. Another year—and 
the first man wo sawas wo entered, was our old aegnnintanee. For the mke of Ihe poctry of Ihe aneednte, we 
would rather not have neon hiın there ; but he lockei fafter, was comfortably clothed, aud was aheltered from 
the westher- " The sicknens drove me into It,” hesakd, In reply 10 cur Inquiring lock. * And glory be 10 God ! 
why, ie not a bad place for auld or youny ehildren.”" 

+ Hard an it sceran to us, who enjoy 0 many Inxurien, to obserse Ihat Ihe poor are deprired f * (he hit 
of tobmeco and Ihe gemit of ten *" hey prieo #0 much, nnd wliich supply ns greni a cunsolation as Iying In Ahe 
son t6 the Neapoltan Iszzaronl, »Uull Who regulation keeps out many an able-bodied bepgur. At Longford, 
upon inquring of one af the very age pooplo how ihey liked being % in," Oh, Geil be prisel 
ira a fine place enongh, If we.could but get m Wit of tohoeen,” wur Ihe reply. The master of ıhe 
workhouse alook his hend at ıhie. “Really,” he observed, “ame might Fancy Ihe siones in the 
yanı grow tobareo and mul; how iher get it, and It In oontrary to mule that they should have it, T.de 
not nam; they are forbidden it, it ie destraynd when fund ; he people are senrchei upon entering } 
ho poor oreaturos Whommnelvon havu never a furtbing ; and yet they manage to procure both." € Dedad,“ 
there's no thanks to yon, for you do your beat 10 keep ik from 
s, the Land forgire yon | Sarn, Father Mathew tnok the whlsker from us first and foremost, and we know 
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effect of keeping away applicants until positive destitution, amounting almost 
to despair, compels a demand for admittance. These feelings will, undoubt- 
edly, grow less and less, as education proceeds and civilization advances ; but 
they will be replaced by other and better principles that will produce a similar 
effect. Indeed, already, apprehensions that the Poor Law would over-fill the 
houses, have completely vanished ; we have shown that of this evil there has 
been, hitherto, rather too little, than too much, danger. 

No doubt, there is great room for improvement in the provisions of the 
Law, and especially in the mode of its administration. Butimprovement must 
be the work of time. So vital and extensive a change—one that affects all 
classes of the community, more or less—could not have been produced without 
encountering very considerable difficulties. If they have been surmounted 
only to a reasonable extent, much has been done. It will be for subsequent 
inquiry, based upon experience, to give greater completeness to a system, 
yet in its infancy, but out of which has already proceeded immense benefit to 
Ireland, and which must undoubtedly lead to a prosperous future. 


that was for our good, and auro I’ do anything in reason, to oblige the gentry, and s0 I came in her, 
but it's unnatural to expeet uno do without the only comfort of our ould hearts.”” Ts is no bad illustration 
f Trieb quicknens to observo the various aigus these poor people mako expressive of their desire to cbtain 
these Iuzuries, behind the master’s back. He reproved one woman whose gesturo caught his eye, für 
begging. She Jaughed, and replied that it was just to keep herself in practice, and that if he was twisting all 
day like a teetotum ahe’d have her turn at it sill;” this was said without any intention of rudeness, but in 
jest. Another eomplained that "* the lamporn” (potatocı) were wet. = Um sure,” ho replicd, “they are far 
better than yon’d get outside.” “To be sure they aro,'” ahe answered, screwing hor features into an 
expression of eontempt, “to be auro thoy are; if they wern’t, do ye think Td bo giving yc the pleasure of my 
company here 9”” “ The pleasure ’s great, to be sure,” said another; “ but III say this, we’vea roof to ahelter 
un, and our share to eat regular, and clathes to wear, and, to my thinking, the fit sign of justice to Ireland 
that ever Tsaw was just when the fiat stone of this house was laid.” There was a good deal of thie feeling 
about all the old persons ; they entered the poor-house reluctantly, but the shelter it aforded was sincerely 
and genorally apprecinted. 

















MAYO. 

Tırs maritime county of Mayo, in the province of Connaught, is bounded 
on the east by the counties of Sligo and Roscommen, on the south by the 
county of Galway, and on the north and west by the Atlantie Ocean. It com- 
Prises, according to the Ordnance Survey, an aren of 1,355,048 statute acres ; 
of which 871,984 are eultivated land ; 425,124 are unprofitable mountain and 
bog ;.and 57,940 are under water. It is divided into nine baronies-—Burris- 
hoole, Carre, Clanmorris, Costello, Erris, Gallen, Kilmain, Murrisk, and 
'Iyrawly. Its prineipaltowns are, Onstlebar (theassize town), Ballina, Bllinrobe, 
and Foxford; and the sea-ports are Westport, Killala, and Newport. The 
population in 1821 was 298,112; and 367,956 in 1881,—a population which 
bears no proportion even‘ to its eultivated land; taking no account of the 
425,124 ücres within this single county which are suffered'to remain unpro- 
duetive and useless; althongh there are thousands of unemployed hands in 
every district; and the tido of emigration flows from this provinco as rapidiy 
as it does from others. 

Tothe subjectof “ Waste Lands" in Ircland, we have frequently presumed 
to direct the attention of our renders, It is impossible to travel through any 
one of its counties without grieving over useless tracts that: a reasonable 
expenditure of eupital might, within a very short space of time, convert into 
profitable ground. Wherever, indeed, there is “ waste," there is also evidence 
that it might be easily redeemed; for in the midst ofthe bleakest bogs,and on 
the sides of the barest mountains, small cultivated patches will be always seen 
—reclaimed by tho hand ofsome hardy and industrious peasant, with no help 
other than his “own four bones.” Cases in which the barren has been 
changed to the productive upon a large scale by private enterprise are, 
however, very rare. In the county of which we are treating, and in the 
neighbouring county of Gulway, there are landlords who possess from 10,000 
to 50,000 acres, that do not yield rent enough to stable a hunter; and who, 
being unable themselves 10 eultivate, refuse enconragement to others to eulti- 
vate for them—acting much upon the principle of the “ dog in the manger.'” 
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What they received from their fathers they trausmit to their sons, —huge estates, 
valuable only.as preserves for game. Those who have scen a mass of povexty- 
stricken tenants congrogated in a wretched village, ench with a half-ucre of 
potatoes, barely sufficient to keop life in the family, for the ycar,—if there be 
no füilure of the erop, and no trouble more severe than the troubles that 
annually visit them, —and see close by a large tract that might give ample food 
and plenty of comforts to double the population that surrounds it, will feel 
justified in applying harshı terms to selfish landlords, who will neither use, 
nor let others use, the means Ihat Providence supplies to minister to human 
wants." 

Very many suggestions have been made, and several plans have beem 
adopted, for reclaiming these waste-lands upon a grand scale; their success, 
however, from a variety of cnuses,has been but trivial. It is not generally 
known that a society—named *’The Irish Waste Land Society”—exists in 
London, by which the evil may be met, and by which it has been met 
partially. We paid a hasty visit to one of its estates—in the eounty of 
Galway ; and the impression left upon our minds by a brief examination into 
the results of a limited experiment, induced us to make inquiries concerning: 
its progress and prospeets. 

‚The Society was established in the year 1836, It isincorporated by charter. 
During the firet three or four years of its existence it made very little way; 
the Directors kuew comparatively nothing of the country; they had most 
unmanageable materials to deal with ; a pcople averse to improvements; and, 
above all, landlords whose apatlıy or distrust, whose unrensonable demands 
‚or expectations, formed an almost impassable barrier. Such disadvantages, 
althongh they operated largely in dishenrtening the shareholders generally, 
indueing many of them to withdraw, and threatening the Society with sudden 
death, are beginning to be overcome ; and a certainty is now secured that at 


* Mr. Nimmo, ihe eminent engiuver, in his ewidonoo beforo a Purllamentary Commitiso, in 1819, 
siated hat % To waste Jand» of Ireland, easily reclaltahle and convertible to tie praduetion ofgralu, 
wichont Ilsit, for esportation, comprise Ihrce millions and a half of Iriah acres, ur about m fourch part af“ 
the entire Island, and would provide for an additional populaulon of two milllons, Upon the wiole," bi 
addı, =] am #0 perfeeily convinced of Ihe practicnbility of eunverting Use bugs I have nurweyed Inte ara 
land —ind that at an enpense Uhst need harliy ever enceol tie grom value of one yenr’s crop produced from 
dhem—that 1 declare mymif willing, for a roanonablo conlderstlon, to. undertalke Ihe drninage of any given 
‚pleo of vomkloriblo extont, and Ihe farwatlon of iin somdn, fur 000 guinon per nern” "The win] expense 
roelamatlon ho entimaten nt £9, sn the potaio erop at £10, Me ulso oomputes Ihat {wo labourere and on 
hnorse onn kopnore ro aeren uf wanhe land in one yaır, und derive an adequie sulaisienee from Ihe preilme. 
A hose of oilser wuihöritien might be adılucel 5 and alıhougl few of kheu are quite as sunguinc, all agree im 


efrumiog ibaı ıhe culvatlou of Ihe waste lands of Ireland generully, wonld repay an ample profit ta Ihe 
recisimer. 
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no distant period the parties interested will not only receive a fair return for 
the capital invested, but will enjoy the satisfuction of knowing that they have 
essentinlly promoted the welfure of Ireland—not alone by the results they 
may exhibit, but as setting an example that will encourage others, by mani- 
festing the importance to all parties of rendering available the abundant 
zesourcon of the country *. 

"The Society haye now four estates in hand under lenses of 99 years, com- 
prising, in the whole, 18,365 statute acres, Of these estates two (Ballinakil 
and Kilkerrin) are in the county of Galway; one (Glenenske) is in the 
eounty of Sligo ; and the other (Tullygoline) is in the county of Limerickt. 
Ballinakil is held under lease from Sir John Burke, Bart., of Marble Hill, 
Galway—a gentleman who has been described to us as a true patriot, who 
‚cordially co-operates with the Society in their plans of improvement. It 
comprises 1366 aeres; and is situnted seven miles from Loughrea, and nine 
from Portumna, When the Society took it, in 1836, it contained only five 
tenants, occupying as many miserable hovels ; and whose rental amonnted in 
the aggregate to 50%. per annum—this being generally in arrear. Under the 
Company the number of tenants has been increased to forty, having thirty= 
two acres now reclaimed—nineteen under erop, and incrensing the quantity 


® The onpital which ühe Direstors Invo power to mise in half a million 5 in tem thousund shares of fity 
pounds euch; nnd Ihe weiety being ineorporateil by Act of Parlinment, the lnbility of each aharchalder ix 
Tinited 0 dhe amount of his subscription, which amonnte but 19 five pounde per share, um yat anled for. And 
iho Soelety are empowerei, nat werelg 10 underlet, but 10 sell their Improved rentals, no an ta Increase their 
funds for were extondei operntions. The Tanding objeate In view appear 0 Do those — 

Yat. When an estate Is oferel to dhe society whlch appear elgihlo, it la aurveyed, and n detniled raport of 
ts value, position, oxtent, eupnbilitie, nesourves, proxlmlty 10 markets, Iimestone and other manures, dmwn 
up hy eompetent and] trusty permunn, 

ndly. When an eniate istnken and ihe number and elam of tenants cleurly ansertained, togother with all 
Ah points abere referrel ta, vonds wre Il out and eontraete für, as the first step towards Iuprovement, an 
well goneraliy ihrougbaut the estate, na to Xhe surrounding counter + and stepnare taken so obtaln Lhe support 
of the Incal authorities and nelghhouring Tandlorda, tosrurde hringing the part of Ihe country inte easy eom« 
munlentlon with dho principal markets and towns, The entate is mapped, lad ont in regular Farmn, eompre- 
bendiag a due propordon of ench kind. of land-lock. spelled out, measured, valued, and dividedl by embauk- 
ments, anworing tho doable purpose of fences and Arins. 

Andy. To bulld oottagen where most wanted, or anist ho tenanta by Loans in doing 10, 

Aöhly. To neck for tonants of character, Where tot offering Uhenmnehres auftciently fast 

öthly. To make all necemary drmins, Tenees, dic. 

Gbly. Ta entnbliih n modol farm wilh a notation erop, exelnding two white oropn In amecwmalon. 

Fobly To fürnish dhe Venants, whon uecensry, with oattle om agdatmont, for the crention of mannre, iho 
tenants building a entlershed; and to asist ıhem wiih employmont In Iabour (in effteng dralnage, rond- 
making, Au, for Ihe first {wo years, loun of needs, Ki.) 

# This Inter, howeren, is held under an arrangement diering fram the other three; not being actually in 
dio bands of Ihe Bociety. They uppew to have Tont a sum of 30007. upon it: this sum ta be laid ont, 
under dheir inspeetion, ıyan improrements; ıhe usteos af he entase paylng 40 ehe Bocloty an Intermt of 
soven per cent, 
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‚of reclaimed land every year", occupying thirty-two neat cottages, and paying 
a rental of 847, per annıum. The number of tenants is rapidly incrensing, and 
the houses are daily improying in eonveniences and comforts, 

This was the first estate taken by the Society. The next was Glencuske, in 
the county of Sligo ; situate eight miles from Ballina, and nine from Tober- 
corry, and comprising 5698 statute acres. In 1837, the number of tenants 
was no more than seven, holding small farms of from six to eight acres each ; 
paying, or rather being liable to pay, an aggregate rental of about 30), The 
tenants now amount to 44; oceupying comfortable cottages, many of them 
holding farms of forty Irish neres; and paying altogether an annual rent of 
2304. ; with the prospect of a considerable increase as additional land is 
brought into eultivationt, 

Kilkerrin—the third estate—is a very large tract of land (consisting of 
9562 statnte aeres) on the borders of the Bay of Galway, and came into the 
hands of the company in August, 1841, at which time there was not a foot of 
road on the property, and it was, consequently, almost impossible for any but 
anative to climb over the rocks, wade through the bogs, or traverse the dense 
fields of oats and potatoes growing along the const. There were about 116 
tenants holding under the landlord, and as many more under tenants, the total 
population amounting to 1100 souls, possessing cottages, boats, cattle, and 
other property, but the land was divided into the smallest patches, all inter- 
mingled with each other, so that none but the owner could know the. rigcht 
proprietor ofeach field. "The rent agreed to be paid by the Society for this 
property was nearly covered by that paid by the tenants. The whole estate 
has, since it has been in the company’s possession, been accurately surveyed, 
valued, and divided into farms, consisting of a due proportion of cach kind of 
land, and is now.re-let to the tenants on the estate, in farms proportionate to 


*.Tho Society adapted st Wallinakil==where the tenanty had no ratio of iheir wm, and, In enmiequenee, 
no means of ereating mantıre—a aystem hitherte little konn In Ireland, hut which. has bean ntyunded wrh 
the most cormplote aucsen, riz, that of huying + number of satilo, and dirking ihom amongst tho tenamts 
16 bo kopt by them om aglstment, aod houscd in winter, which eatile have Improved grently bayond she cur, 
‚expense, and interest af the pnrchase-maney, and have hon the means of anahling onch tenant to eollent gund 
hespn ofmanuıre for his eropn. 

+ Most of the tenante at Gleneaske havo aaitle of iheir own, from the produse of which, togeiber with Ihe 
eropn from the recinimed waste Jan, ibey derivo their mupport, and Xho private stacks of entıdo Inersane pro- 
gremively every yent. Apart fram tho grounds now let, thero are vory many nores of renlahmable hund amd 
mountain pasture to be let, and it is the ohjent of ıhe Rosioty to find good temanta for them as von as ponsihlle 
bat, ia Ahe meantiie, to prevent the rich pusture from being lost, thay take aumully na many eatile ax cam te 
obiinei on agistment, and, in default of these, purchazo catile—a meamre, which of canıme beeomien annmallyr 
less nocemary, as the lands are lot, and other entilo rowwived, Some lden of the value of tho pasturnge may Di 
formed frmm the fact, that, om an average, three aures are capmble of makntahning une comyand that ho hutier 
from sat cow will pay donblo the aplstıment, or rent, por acre. 
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the number of acres they before held, and at such increased rent as suflices 
to insure a very fair return to the Society for the outlay and rental. Six miles 
of very good road have alrendy been made by the Society. 

The Society —and their managing director, Col, Robinson — are very 
sanguine as to the results of their operations upon these three estates; and 
they appear—of late years at lenst—to be conducting them upon safe and 
sound principles; obtaining the assistance of rational and zealous agents ; 
eultivating the good-will and not exeiting the suspicions of the tenants ; 
encouraging them to exertions by rewards and prizes “for the best cattle, 
houses, and crops ;” establishing model-schools in connexion with the farms, 
and employing skilful practical teachers of agrieulture. They have met with 
no obstacles which they could not overcome, and bear testimony, first, to the 
security with which capital may be invested in Ireland ; next to the certainty 
ofite yielding a fair return ; and next to the vast advantages that must result 
to that country from its employment ®, 

The usual route to Mayo county is from Dublin, through Tuam to 
Castlebar, a distance of 126 Irish miles ; soon after entering it, however, the 
tourist will leave to the left the old town of Cong, distant about ten or twelve 
miles; and in order that we may meet with no interruption on our course.to 
the “far west,” we shall introat. the reader to verge so much from the direct 
road, and visit one of the most interesting and venerable ruins in Ireland +. 

To its dilapidated Abbey, which rotains many tokons of early «plondonr, 
Roderick O’Connor, tlıo last of tho Irish kings, retired when his English 
onomies grew too strong for him; here he passed the remainder of his life, 
living in monastic sechusion for fifteen ycars; and here, according to tradition, 
he was buried. The honour of covering his remains is, however, disputed by 
Clonmacnois. But, at least, the place of his interment is pointed out at 
Cong, by village historians, who would as soon part with their birth-right as 
relinquish their claim to the dust of the Intest monarch of their country. 


® The rents of ho tenantn of Iho farm on Iho Bocloty’a ostaten aro genorally upon nu niending sealo, 
being extremely low che first Avo yoars, and then increasing 0 a good remunerating price für sho romalnder of 
the torme of-econpaneg. The, the first fire years, when the antlay Is ta ha made on made, drains, 
vottagen, and other impmavenients, and when ho tenanta monat. be mipplied with labour, sood, and materials 
towards builliogn will be she period of trial for che Buciety ; for, ufer Ihak term is puma, all omtlay in a6 um end, 
wich che exzeption of ting. aulstane inywandn nottling nom tenantx, wlile the increased ronts and othor 
resoarcer—roim the model furm-—eattle on agiıtment, and bolanging to tho Saclaty—progremivoly inerosun the 
returns aa mpldiy as the axpennen must nocemerlly dooremse. Porto. first two years the tananta have to 
undergo severe irlahs, unless they have caplal 10 mubalt upon und] ibey have roclalmed sufßicient land to 
produce potatoos and oats ta mustaln their familior and pay their rrnt. 

+ Cong in on the bonders of Galway aounty, and adjoins to wild dtriet of # Joyeo/s Country.” Tonriste 
will, therefore, be more disposel wo it it dunimg cheir stay at Manm—from whlch Jia hut a two hours“ 
drive. To ıhla route we ahall have ocoaslon 10 refer, 
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The grave stands immediately under the great east window; common stones are 
heaped in careless pro- 
fusion above it; but it ie 
surrounded by very per- 
feet and beautiful sculp- 
tured buttresses, door- 
ways, and ornaments of 
a gorgeous character, 
which speak ofthe former 
wealth and power of this 
sanctuary of kings. The 
sceptical as to the inter- 
ment of O'Connar, will, 
however, receive nmple 
assurance that here, at 
all events, the Inst abbor 
—Prendergast—was buried about twelre ycars ago. Hedied at the age of 
eighty-eight; and his memory is revered by rich and poor in the neighbour- 
hood ; he was described to us as a fine white-hended man, the very picture of 
benevolence ; who had been followed, for upwards of half a century, by 
blessings wherever he passed. A model of the Irish priest of the old school 
he was ; who eombined the manners of a gentleman with the accomplishments 
of a scholar *, It is impossible to render justice to the rich remains of this 





= Among tbe rulnn of Cong Iie also the mortal remins of Mac Numu—a fmaus freebooter, nhone 
"late hose '" ul] exinta elone tn the walls Of the abbey. Marrellous talas are told af hix daring met and 
extrmordinary encapes ; mil] more wonderful are the stories of his powerful and swift-footed stand, Wa aelent 
one or Awo of hen, a9 “written down "' for us by a schochmaster, who Ind hen from * am all wau-=the 
ldest in theme parts,” who when a boy knew ho hero, and had“ often gone messages for ulm.” Mae Namarn 
ie mid to have come from the eonnty of Clare to Coog, where ho obtained severnl pomenmians in tight of hie 
wife, a lady of the name of Butler, who die Lefore him. After her dent be took another. fe Iiyall in 
& house on tho river, passing near Cong Into the Take (Corrib). In this house ie had an ayartment inte 
which ho mund ta take his haat. One oroning he had anme gontlomen from Munster to dine with him. After 
tegaling (hemsehves wlih their hast'n best wine, Mac Namara retired to his room In ihels presenen as If to ment 
for the night. But his heart did mot Incliao to allow his ayos to alecp, or his oyellds ta alumberz he 
ardered a tusty serwant te get Iinmiah hie celahrate mare ready, and cut off ta the hause of ana of Mia 
gueste In the oounty Clare, and robbrd It, returming Immedintely 10 Con the ame night on hie trurty atoed 
= swifi as he wind.” Ale arılmeid me enongh for hie guests to neo him 1esre the room he hd entered In 
their presence the preeodinz night, m if ho had been roposing There. IIe antertained them ruerrilg nt he 
Ireukfast-tahte, and made them enmfartahle, thoy applauding hie generous hosplialiiys When hefirst enme te 
Ceng he took wlih him-a few tried and falthful followers—his aturdy companlans in may of his adventiiren. 
The deendants of two ol these are yot living in Cong. They ars the familien of —— al —, Era 
ie house, he had a mibterraneons pamagn 10 the apat where the Tann Cross atands ; Ihrongh Ihis pasags he 
wan ont to repair, on retiring botimen from whatever company be had in his home, and held eommnk- 
eationn with ihe accompliers in hie foate and adventuron und here in case of danper Ihep could secrete 
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famous abbey ; the entrance gateway we have pietured ; it is ina very perfect 
state, and is but a sample of the 
whole of the interesting struc- 
ture. The windows are, in 
especial, eurious specimens of 
decorated Norman architec- 
ture; und some of ıhe carvings 
seom as fresh, after the lapse 
of centuries, as if they had 
but recently passed from the 
hands of the sculptor. The 
situation is also excecdingly 
beautiful : the site was happily 
chosen; and in walking round 
the old walls, and in the gur- 
den, or standing beside a sin- 
gularly clear well, that oozes 
from a rock, it is difieult not to 


* Enyy ihem—those monks of old." Fran, I, Wer 





The village stands upon a small peninsula, that pushes out into Lougl 


their own persons—and booty. Of all he wonders performed by Limslf and his flthful Minnish or 
Binsis, which he alwnys denominated by die term * companien,'" ibe following may be n 
of the yreutesti—lt oeeuned in Joyce Couwtey, neu Manu, won being pur by ıho "ig Joyce” 
who were It appenrs frequenily serious sufferers from Lis plundering eseumions Into their terriorien, he 
Indl nothing 10 da when nearly aumonnded and oreriahen by Lie farlous and glant-like purmers, hut to trust 
Yo, and provo_ 0000 mare, his noble-spirite Binnis, Ha was nosempanled at to time hy his Kicutenent, 
“ed Dan" Nolan, wbom he quickly enumanlel to sptiog up behlad him as Uhe mare's legs were 
actually off the ground ; ad she had ıhem bosh Instantly conveyed over a tremendous gulf or deep rorine, 
at the bottom of whleh rolled and ronmed im wublime grundeur ibe wountin-steenm. Poor Minis feet 
were buried in the ground, but were quickly extriented. The place where ihis ws done in situnted wälhin 
about half a wile of Masm, where Ihe Jodge or hotel now stands. Eis sul knowu by the une of ““ Mu 
Namaro's Laap”" After exisienting Binnis be lost no time in repairing 10 Connonamana, » plan = few 
wiles dietmnt, where Io twok boat for Camp, his “ comparion ”* zulloping along the abore of ıbe Inko in 
sig of Ah Boat all übe way, despite he inlerruptious of bugs aud wmoustsii Wiruever Mas 
Namarı wlsiled in he Dont he was instinetisely unswered by Biunis’s mournful welghing. Te appear 
that Mae Namen wos Ihe terror of many wherever he went, some of his meighbonum betimen mot 
escopted wor exempted from sufferiog at his handa. At Tullsghen or Birandhill here lived iu hie time 
u gentlenna of che name of Stepheu Deu, wich who Mac Natmara quarreiled. Subsequenly Dean and two. 
of bis dependants meeting Moe Namarı on the road nen Strsndhill, at a spot wlers a horse of Dean’ ws 
graing Ahoy alleged he mar stenling. (ie Yenst: For hie he war obliged so stand hie trial at ho ensuing 
anisen, but was somewhat fayourel by one of Ihe aucestora of he present Lord Kilmalne (Alt John Drowuc, 
perhapa,) more through terror than love it is id, who interferwd in hin baalf with the judge- Wien 
Mac Namarı uw thinge Aum up racher favourably in hie behalf, ho sprang out of Ihe dock orer spiken 
und all, though handeuffed and wearing holte or fotternon his (ek ; at which he jwige/egravity gave way 10. 



























which, unfortunately, none of our attendants—and as it 
had hundreds of them—were able to translate ®. 

* The Cross of Cong,” of which we append an engraved copy, was pre 
sented to the Royal Irish Academy in 1839, by Professor Mac Cullägb, by 
whom it had been purchased from the Roman Catholic dlergyman of Cong, 
who with the fun supplied was enabled to repair his chapel, which had 
been unroofedl by a storm. It is, according to Dr. Mac Cullagh, “a most 
smile, and hen to umanemen, u weile hut be male cut. Hein eguan ta 
Also a Ditbe of nbni his sompanten Bienin could de 5 au witheui delay woınied be nahe 
deren 10 ie hichge at Highrstrvet, got ber 1p sc Ibe battlcments, where be trwtied ibe winihle and 
animal, which could cerwiniy vie with zuy mule med in übe Alpa ce monniniun «f Saitzerkund ; 
deu ride 













ment af # cum sd spoctatsen He wan kamun to have ibe ohoen turen om ber in muder to 

discowery ef läs pemiers, wbe were by thin ingenuity dd Lo Lake a caarery düreetieu to uns ak by 
Wien Bisniis term ef’ comupurismalüp had expired, be had her wahrd, nad cofined und bariod wüh pumps. 
ty ring an Vuuen af." mountain de," wäh which be wa always pleubflig tochel, io he pammns, 
wie merwumded ber, 


Tas wa ron pet win, 1 ai, ti aa en FE 
Webb zT abe, nerenling to wur inforumal, had 4a wnurdering hole,” into wkich he force his wietime after 
nobbiug and wehppäng Ibew. Juntice—pweikal justicr—was ui Jemgil done 10 hin; “he man’? we borrum 
fra übe mine original source, ” particularly and pausiorately fond of destruying fewmalen ;"' uud many » kl 
yeümg virgin Ind be Mung Toto (hin pil—a pit that had never been fithomed. One day be had 5 
wmasden vo Ita fatal üide, and eoaunenced depriving her cf ber clothee ; wirca about 10 part with her last 
abe bessught Alın for ıhe sale of modesty to look anlde. He did m; im zu kumantı 
strength, be penbed the villsin inte the gulf; and his scream, as ho plunged from rock 10 rock, are 
wäll beucd when aay wrong in dous 10 woman ia the neighbourhood. There is un old English bmllad kat 
ooomle a sornovwhnt similar erent. - 

® We quote again from our authority. The monke af Cong were banished in eumsequenes uf Ihe 
Hollowing eireumstance.— The proprieter of Ihe place, who was named Richard Bourke, and hin wie, being 
harited yo dine at the Monastery ons day, the Andy, un wering cha iho imgenious friars had Aheie meta and 
nbingerods #0 eautrived that chrough a chlak In he wall, ihe end of the ud and Line pameid freu abo zkver, 
stahde, te the table at which ihey dined, and ahnt on the ond of Ahe rod was placnd a. umall bei 
wbenerer ıhe alt wur taken ar ıho ext was suruck by ihe Rah in the river, became 0 erstens of Aho fine 
au dhe eaher beaunben am) useful eomsrivaneen belongitg to it, (hat al vomud abe would be ponsemeil of Ik, 
and noser comes wi ahe gut ber busdand 10 yield 10 ber entrentes, and banlıh dho whole. cunftasermity, 
They were, I ie mid, about 700 In number when banished; and walking two by two, the Ment af 
Kbenn has aurhved at the spot whene Straulillnte (about a mile) now atanaln wben Ihe Iant had just qultsed 
he Monanery, #0 that a book forgotten by one of Ihe first was handel 4 hlın wirhout hla being obige vo 
walk back für it. Ieiemid chat ar Ibis place they all turned ta che rijht (the apat ie aiman called 
Deshile,"—or Torn-torthe-Righi) and eusmed Cong- The family Ly wow ihoy were banbahed wer 
nd the laut upon whom they powred their bitter Änveetives and imprömmted euren Ak in 
eunsequeneo of thew larprecatione nue of Ihe descendants uf Rislanl Howrke, Ihe ohjoct of dio fthan wen 
gexncn, has been blemad with a second son. Pat Bourke, son of Barbars Bourke, Ihe eelebmmied eondueter 
uf sion 0. übe Pigson Hole, is said 10 be a Jincal desceudaut of ıläs Richard Bourhe ee 
Nogund, that any eonslderable num of money uequired In Cong since that periel, uust waste any 
an be carried wur of it,and so with any bringing wuch money ine it, it anay be enjoyod there dal 
be convoyei elseshere- 
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a very high state of art in the country at the time when it was made, which 
was the early part of the twelfth century, in the reign of Therdelach Ua 
Conchovar, (or Turloglı O'Conor,) father of Roderick, the last of the native 
kings of Treland®. "This date is supplied by the Gaelie inscriptions, extremely 
clear and well cut, which 
‚cover the silver edges of the 
cross, and which, besides 
giving the names of the king 
and of a contemporary dig- 
nitary of the church, pre- 
serve that of the artist him- 
self, who was an Trishman. 
A Latin inscription informs 
us that iticontains a precious 
relic—a portion of the wood 
of the “true eross ;’ and this 
eircumstance will account 
for the veneration in which 
it has been held for ages, 
though, unfortunately, it was 
not suflieient to protect it 
from injury, much of the 
ornamental work having 
boen romoyod, and part of 
tho inscriptions torn away. 
Notwithstanding these de- 
predations, however, it is 
still a splendid monument wacussen 

of ecclesinstical antiquity. 

In the centre of the arms, at their junction with the shaft, there is fixed a 





® Tbo tmwery on dbe front ie dividad hut a great number of amall punnels, which in every instanco ie 
sotpunci uf a paktern consisting of une ur ınore animals, represenung dogs cap Ahewselren or euch other. 
Tu bears che snme chameter ns the illuminatei letters on the old Trilı MES. which are generally af he anme 
deviee, 1 ie freqventiy fannd alan In coruices and tops of pillars in ancient bulldings, elenrly proving Uhnt 
the dorice io Irıb, and as the artis's name om Ihe erons In Irlh, Ihere can be no reasonahle doubt that the 
work in (he production of a unthre artisan, aldhough from iin extreine beauty many comider I 10 be Tulln, 
‚The insoriptions are om a flat silver band, which passes outside all round (he erons, and eonfines the wide of Ihe 
wood which sumposss the substance of ihe erom; th armature which eorers \he front nnd back of ıhe wood 
Is brans or bronzo, very well gilt, and highly worked, wirh silver Lands inserted, which divide the panncls, 
eomposed of te canine patudrn. The Letters of Xhe fmeriptions, which are «extremely dear,'” are wor cur, 
wat vuenen, which any be proved by oxamining the wood under the silver band, for Hhay are exnetly the 

von u. Ir 
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erueiform piece af onk, marked with the figure of a cross, and much older ®, 
apparently, than the rest of the wood, which is oak also. This piece hears 
marks of the knife, as if it had been taken for the zelic; though it is perhaps 
too large to be so, and, besides, it does not appear that the true cross was 
made of oak+. Hercabouts, however, the relic certainly was; for the place 
is surmounted by a very conspicuous crystal of quartz, not long but round, 
being in fact a thick, double-convex lens, with one surface much more convex 
than the other. The cross isstudded “full of precious stones,'or rather imitations 
‚of them, disposed at regular distances along the edges, and elsewhere. The 
contral erystal is surrounded by an elegant ornamentin gold ; andall the restof 
the eross, both before and behind, is richly adorned with an interwoven tracery, 
‚of that pecnliar kind which the Irish woro so fond of. * The tracery is of solid 
gold$; the inscribed edging is of silver; and both are separated from the 
wooden frame by plates of copper,’ the whole being held together by nails, of 
which the heads are little heads of animals. The shaft also terminntes below, 
in the double head of an animal $, which is large and very finely executed. 
The end is hollow, to admit a stafl, by which the cross was carried, like the 
erosier of an archbishop. "The height of the shaft is about two feet and a half, 
and the span of the arms about nineteen inches.’” 

A still more beautiful and interesting relic of antiquity is in the possession 
‚of Adam M‘Lean, Esq. of Belfast, who kindly permitted us to make drawings 


same undor Itg wbich could not be the eme unless they were produce in this way. The fact Is surieum, ms it 
provan dat the feilh urder war uequninted with and applied 10 much of the art of printing by alngle typen, 
‚one for. each letter, as answercd hir purpose : had his mecemiticn required hiem 10 have made many 

In a small space of Umme, no doubt Il Inventlve fheulty would have led lin 10 haye muile a number of typen, 
and hayo arranged Ihe in Ihe mode now ndopted by printern. 

® The difference is quite porceptiblo, that in the arma and shaft locls quite new, compared wilh ihe thin 
Mat piece iu the centee with the crom on it, which har overy character of grent anıdquity abvut I, Ha colanr, 
and extreine britlenen. 

+ The Rev. Dr, Wiseman saw the erom won in Dublin : he thinks Ihe old wood iu not che relic, bat ahat 
is was a small morael, which was originally «xhlbiied under the quartz Jera, which allowed It 10 be acc very 
much mapnified, »o that Ignorant peoplo would Imagine It to be much larger than It really wat. 

3 This has been since found to bo a mistake; the gold ina waah very wall put on, indeed nathing ea 
to better. Flow it was done would puzalo a modorn artist ; altogether the gold on the erom is not worth ten, 
abillingn, yet In made to go vory far, and may hava boon Intended mare for use taz oruamen1y-ta premenk 
the bram becoming fon fram tho dlampnees of tho elimatn, 

5 Thia animal ia tho dog, It bites the foot of Ihe erom; and on he front of tie hook of übe Oronken af 
Glendalougly which belonged 10 the Tate Major Sr, we find the dog trmmpled under foot by m Agune 
representiig a bishap, who strikes (he spike om the foot of his staff Into the mowth of ihe dog, who appeum jo 
bite it. The dog was considernd an unelean anfmnl, and is always ropremonted as = fomale, and may pomibly 
havo been considered an iho type or emblem of * the Heah,'"—which was to bo crueified by the daily penanen 
fist, and oMloom, which she religious of those days Imposed on themsulvon There in some reason 10 
that the deg held the place in the einbleme of the early aweotics im Ireland, which the serpent, no fand in 
hat country, wos considered Ihe 1yp0 of in thono countries in which it wa found—the Ale or Ihe Justwef the 
fesb, which ihe early nacoticn conndered it emential to subduc« 
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of it, It is described by Stuart, in his History of Armagh, as the bell which 
“ appears to have been the gift of Domnald O’Lochluin king of Aileach Neid 
to his friend Domnald Mac Amalgaid, on his promotion to the see in 1092.” 
The relie consists of an antique, four-sided 
hand-bell, nine and a half inches in height, 
five inlength, and four in brendth, “It is of 
uncouth form, composed of two pieces of 
hammered iron, connected by brass solder * 
and bytwelverivets.” When struck by the 
tongue it emits u dull solemn sound. It is 
necompanied by u cover of very magnificent 
workmanship, set with precious gems, prov- 
ing the veneration with which the relic hag 
been regarded in ancient times, and bearing 
satisfactory evidence that it is the production 
of a much later age. The ground of the 
cover is brass, edged with copper, and 
enriched with a variety of ornaments, raised 
on all its parts. “ Its top represents a com- 
pressed mitre, one side of which is adorned 
with fine gold filigree work and silver gilt. The four sides are ornamented 
with much taste and skill, and no doubt at immense cost. The stones are rock 
erystal, (Irich diamond,) about an inch and a half in length, garncts, cornelians, 
and sapphiros. ‘The ornaments are of gold, and are prineipally deeigned to re- 
present serpents, curiously and elogantly intertwined in most elegant folds, and 
in various knots liko the complicated involutions in the collar of the arder of 
the Knights of St, Patrick +. In some of them the eyes are formed of blue 





® Itwonld appear that the solder wos not oonfined to iho joint of ihese rivolel belle, für two of them Im 
he Museum ofche Royal Irish Aculeuny have itdiffused over iheir enterunl nurface, were it is vow forming 
irnegular masen, erhlenily proviog hat he bei} wien riveieil was dipped In ihe Jiguil brass, which covers Its 
surface, and {has ierensing its Ihiekmess, improve iis tone. The hrus on the autsie Jonks Tike halfımelted 
piich which wo inay notice m Ale plank of ahip ufler exposure 10 \hemun. Should ıhe Iram has born used 
for. ıbe purpose of hinpruviug he tone by iucrenslig the ihieknens uf dhe metal, It in yuite manitene wo 
should noteall it older. In some ald teumpots anil other Iosteuments In che same uses, we ind examples 
‚om to the same metal, an thns dafeeis are remedied or ndditione made io enstings ; une 
inpeeulinrlyinteresting—a trumpst. Tin tone was perhaps 100 higlı wlıen first enst, and a piece about Are inchen 
Hong was nfterwards added 10 It by his process. We find handles put 10 wor he riveis eompleiealeo 

























‚ut ibe bare fact. in Jeft as unexploined In Ihe nineieenih eontury as it Tas 
popular belief ia, that they were expellel Ihe eonntry hy ihe order of St. Patrick ; but Ihe 
Keuting, although ho maintains that ""Ireland had aeıpeute before the coming of he patron mint, 
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glass. Of the antiquity of this beautiful cover, and the still more remote age 
of the bell, there can be no doubt. When the bell is inclosed, a sliding brass 
plate on which it rests fills the bottom of the 
case. On this plate, the rim of tbe cover has 
strongly impressed its form, a collateral proof 
of its age, for the weight is not sufficient to 
have produced this effect, either by its pres- 
sure or by any frietion it could have ocen- 
sioned, execpt in a long period of time. An 
inseription in Irish characters on its four edges 
partly obliterated, indicates, “ as far as it has 
been deciphered,” the date assigned to it by 
Mr. Stuart; but it is very probable that the 
bell itself is eoeval with the introduetion of 
Christianity into Ireland. This interesting, 
relic was bequeathed to Mr. M'Lean, by an 
old schoolmaster of the name of Mulholland, 
in the possession of whose family it had been. 
for many centuries. Its farthor history may 
be little more than conjecture, but it requires no great stretch of imngination to 





‚opkmlon that they were not venomoun;” and “inelines to ıhink ” ıhat by ihe sorpenta npoken of in ie Ilie 
of the haly man, = store mean infernal demons j” and he prasmeds to deieribe ıho eireumstancen milch 
Ned to Ihe abseneo of theve repillen froın Terme. Niul, ibe sou of Fonfos, king of Cupachront, who Ind mazrled 
Bcota, dauzbtor of the klug of Bpypt, had by her a son numeil Onohdhal, Moser, encaping from Ibamobı, 
encamped with his followers near Niul renicenen, which led ı0 a mutnal friondahip und alliance betwwen 
tom, # It happened that, u ame night, » serpent bit Gmyal, Niul’s son, whllat he was unlmmimg, 
ty which his Iife war endangered ; olhers ansert that Ihe unimal came out af the wählernene und Bit hlm 
in bed, Niul's people ndvised Tim 10 bring xhe youth 10 Moser ; he complicd, und Mose prayed 10 God, and 
aid ho roch that vn In his hand upon Ihe wound, and it wis immedintely henled. Manes then furetid, 
that wheressever any of the posterity of this youth should inhabit, no vonomons erenture wauld have any 
power.” Thus the Irish, being his descondantn, were freed from the pest; or raiber, asconding 10 übe: 
* histarian,” from all peril ring from it. But he does not explain how It has happenesl that ıhe Innoenewe 
veptüle quitted Ireland altopether ; a fact nerounted for, by an equally autbentie doument—ihe madern song, 
which placen St. Patrick npon the hill of Howil— 
= Tran cn ihe top of thin high hill 
St. Patrick preachenl his sarınint, 
He drore the froge Into the hays, 
‚And banished all dho varmint.” 


Whether bo carıh or the air—or what is by no means improbablo, the execeling mainture of ühe elimate— 
forbids the erintence of serpouts and toada In Ireland, In matter of spreulation. The former have, however, 
been certainly Äntrodueed inte ihe country “om apeculation,”” and have perished the latıer, we understand, 
have "inereaned and multiplied” in n dintriet of the south. _Frogs we know were aqunlly alrungem oe 
Trish about eigbty years ago: preriously, there was no frog in the iland 5 they nre nom na cormmen m Ahey 
aro In England, Naturalints acoount für (he fact in a very cany way ; "* sorpente were wat given Lo Ireland 
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induce a belief that this very bell has been actually touched by the hand of St. 
Patrick ; for if some hundred years ago it was regarded as so precious a relic 
as to justify an immense expenditure upon its cover, in the formation of which, 
workmen of great skill must have been employed, it is searcely irrational to 
suppose that it may have been then four hundred years old, and had beon 
transmitted as a thing of vast value, from one bishop to another. Such 
an idea will soem by no means visionary to those by whom it is examined *, 


at ıho general distribution.” Thns, at least, it war explained to un hy a distinguished naturaliat in Dublin ; 
who upon. Ihe sune prineiple neounted for (ho abannco ol may anlmala not known in Ireland, and the 
proseneo of others naknown elsewhere, There are no moles in dbo country, Standing upon tho quay at 
Lane a story ws told to u, whlch at tho moment startled us much 5 snbreguent Inqulrien, howerer, con- 
Finoed we there was “nothing in it,” Same vomals were conveying earth ta the oppexite ahore fü Sentland a 
hallant. We asked the more of so od a onngo. + Hi In atrungey” mid our Informant, that. wliorever ılie 
arih io lald no male will Ivos” and he proceeited 10 relate that a few yenms ago wuo Irtah carıh, that has 
den Ahrown npon the ahare, wan usod io over a howling-grean, which requlned frequent zopairs In vanım 
queneo of its being infostod with molon. To he astonlhment of the owner, from hat time it continued ar 
*nooth as a bowling-green "”—ougbt to be, The inıprovement was attributed to the we of iho Iriah wart. 

** Mi, Whlttacar, in hie = History of Manchester,” wentions, that bells were applied by the Chritlans of 
Italy to denate the hour of devotion, and enmmon (he people 10 ehurch. The fint application of them to 
A porpone Ja hy Polydore Vorgil aseribed ta Panlinum Dishop-of Nala, o elty of Campania, about the your 
400. In Babtain, hello were applied (m church purposes before Ihe eunchuslon of Ihe sevenih century. In 
she monastie sorletios af Narthumbria, and in thome of Caleilonia, us early ns the sizıh, and hy the Gireck 
Christhans not until übe ninch oantury, Tu France they were eomposeil of Iron, but in Rugland, as former)y 
in Rowe, they frequently comsisteil of Urams, In the nucient monasteries we fnl vix kinds of ball, eoumer 
mated by Durandus, vie.: Sgails, rung in the mrfoctory ; Cymbalum, In lo elolters ; ala, In Ihe cholr ; 
Nolects, in tho elock, &e. The me of bellı ir of very aneient origin. The Creels, Romans, and 
Chrinhan applied. them to varlous purpores and on rarious oceasiona Dy the henthens they wore somatlme 
usched 10 the neck of men, bensis, birds, &c. Matthew Paris observes, (has In nncent Umen the beil war 
prohidited in me of monening, though at present It connituten une af the princial eeremanien on Ihe hrlal 
af ihe dend, Mabillon asserts that ik was 0 frequent auntom 10 ring & hell ta ndwwrtiee tho people In pray for 
those about to expire ; wbonco one “ paaing bell;" "The posing bell was anclently wiod far two purpon— 
one 10 besprak he prayers of all good Christians for a soul Just departings the other, to drive away ihe evil 
spirit who stood nt the bed’a foot and ahont tho hanen, ready to weise it frag, or nt least in molent and 
terrifg the soul In it pasmage, In the Rormanı Catholio chuseh, bella were Inpuzed and anointed, oleo ehrisematir, 
‚Thor were also exorched an blomei by the Vishop, (rom u belief that, wlisre tharo ceremnnica were performeih, 
hey had power to drien the devil out of (bo al, to calım tempeste, to extingulah Arc, and oren re-create 
tho dead, The ritwad of these oeromanlas ie eontslned In the Roman Pontifial. In “* Hardiman's Trial 
Minstrelsy ” wo find some mentlon of Irish hell *Conseersted bella were formerly held in great rererenee 
in Ireland, particularly before the tenth ventury« Cambrensis, In hie Welsh. Ktinerary, says “ Both the lalty 
and clergy in Ireland, Sentland, nnd Wales, hell in uch. grent venortian portable ballı, and izve erookt. 
at tho top, and eovored wiıh gold, silver, and bruan, and imilar relies ofthe sainte, that thoy wore much more 
afraid of awwoaring fahsely by lem dan dy die gunpelny became from some hidden and. mirauloun pomor with 
which they were gifiel and tho wongennen of iho salnt, in whom they wern partieularly ploasing, their. 
despiaors and transgressors sie sererely puniahed.’ Mirsculous portahle ballı were vory sommon + Girldus 
peak of ihe Campana fugitieu of O"Toole, ehiefinin of Wicklow; and Colgan zolaten, that whenerer 
84. Parriok‘e portable beil olled, us m preserwmive ayalnst evil split and magicians, Ik waa heard from ıhe 
Glanta' Comoway to Cape Clear, from ihe Ill af Howıh 10 the Western aharen of Connemara.” 

Bells of slniler also and farm to hat we Inye desembe are not unsoramon. In the Dublin Penny 
Journal two are pietureli one was found, wich sevoml Celtic wenpons In the coumty of Monnghan 5 Ihe 
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The neighbourhood of Cong is remarkably rich in natural wonders. A| 
little to the north-west of it, a narrow neck of land divides the two great 
lakes of Connaught—Lough Mask and Lough Corrib; and, elose to the 
town, the water runs through a natural tunnel, deep under ground, a distance 
of some three or four miles; the northern lake, Mask, thus joining the 
southern lake, Corrib, and both making their way into the Bay of Galway. 
Longh Mask being much higher than Lough Corrib, the stream rushes in 
mighty cataracte far beneath the surface of the earth—which oceasionally sends 
up a dismal melancholy 
sound ; keeping alive the 
embers of decaying. super- 
stition. Here and there the 
land has fallen in, exhi- 
biting the wild rush of 
waters für underneath. One 
of the caves, thus formed, 
we went a short distance 
out of our road to visit. It 
is named the Pigeon-hole, 
We were waited upon by an 
aged erone; as villanous m 
looking libel on “the sex” 


to encounter, She lives in 
acabin close by, and watches 
with wolfish eyes for the 
coming of a“ curositypassen- 
ger,” whıom it is her business 
to initiate into the mysteries of the cave. We marvelled to see her with 





‚other, which ie of very rude workmannhip, much eorruded by time, and compomi of a mixed metal, 
hammered and rivetted together, was dag np at Longbmare, connty af Limerick, near the celohrated abe al 
Mungret, © wid to have been arretod in the fonrth contary, before the arrival of 8t. Patrick in. Munster. | 
We heard of ona that war diecovered in a vory vingular manner by a gentleman who related 0 wa Ahe 
weurrenee, The pewantry in the neighbonrhond ef an anclent abboy—we forget the name—had wtinched 
superstitious notions 10 the Fuin, in eonsequence, an thoy alleged, of the singular meinen that procneed rom 
In particular, hey apoke of the tolling of a bell dhat always precodel some calamity in ihe neighibourhocd.. 
Bintemente v6 this effest were »0 numerouny and rerted upon such good authority, dhat the party en 
was induced to ioquire further ; and ome evening, when the wind was anummliy high, ho-dietinedy, aud. 

hl utter asteniahıment, hend the solorsn tolling fs bell. When his firıt sensations of murprise, aud indend. 
‚ol dismay, had wulnided, he ondeavoured 10 ascortain the quarter from whence the sound proeceded ; oz 
lenyih fvund ıhe bell embedded in ivy- 
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a wisp of straw in one hand and alighted turf in the other; but their purpose 
was soon explained. We reached “the hole,” a chasm in the hill side, the 
opening to which, about forty feet in eircumferenee, was adorned with honey- 
suckle and wild roses, growing in the richert profusion. We descended a 
rude and stecp pathway, cut into rough steps, a distance of perhaps thirty 
yards to the bottom; from the summit, the ivy had grown downwards, nearly 
the whole way, and fell in gräceful “ strings" and folds, running also up the 
sides, and literally elothing the mournful hollow with green verdure. At 
length we stood below ; the water rushed fiercely through a deep and narrow 
channel, boiling and foaming along, but apparently without either ingress 
or egress, for the limestone rocks enclosed it, and its passage, both in 
and out, was imperceptible, except by the bubbling up at its entrance, and 
the smooth surface it presented when it left the cave, for a cave still deeper, 
hidden since the creation from human eyes, The crone, having first 
directed our attention ton brace of holy trout—which had “lived there 
since St. Patrick blessed the Abbey of Cong,” and which we actually saw 
swimming merrily about in a small basin where the waters were somewhat 
calım—enterod deliberately upon her chief business of the day”. Bending her 
shrivelled fentures over the “ coal of turf,” the ““whisp of straw " was soon 
lighted; it was flung upon the current, and carried swiftly by the rush of 
waters down to the farthest end of the cave ; spreading a bright glow over the 
whole scene, and exhibiting to us the parts of the onre that had previously 
been concenled by the darkness. Although but for a moment, the entire of 
this singular natural excavation was exhibited—its height, length, and breadth. 
"The sight was very startling : and is worth a für longer pilgrimage to see. 
This is not the only singular object in the vieinity of Cong. On the way 


® Mir. Ball, ho naturalist, of Dublin, tells & curioan atory In referenee (0 these wiruculoun vul. 
* When vinting the Pigeonhole, a curions envern Io Ihe eounty of Mayo, throngh which runs a subterranenn 
fiven, was ahowa whnt my gukden enlled a holy trout. Deirous of testing ihe superstiions of Ihe country 
people hen present, and, at Une sat Ume, awakcning Ihe schoen of the cavern, I proponed Ariug = pisel at. 
do out. On presendng It, hey durned away thele heads, nnd at ıhe moment I war about 10 pull he wigger, 
small cloud obseured übe sun, and I loat sght of the ieh; nothing daunted, 1 Fred, und Ihe sun «han Forth 
at once agnin und displayed Ihe trout unsnthed, I havo no doubt the aseidental occurrence of his iomentary 
obscuratlon has tended to confru ie country people iu Iheir beldef.”" Mr. Ocway nayı, © The siream which 
une through Xhe carorm wemed alive with tie wront.”” The Inpend, haworer, in Ihat it has never been 
inhatited ty more than two; and two only we could see. Tho ame atory is told here as wo have heund else- 
where ; How an unbeliorlug aoldler took away with him one of them, and placed jt upon a gridiron 10 Wroil; 
upon which the traut iustandly wanlshed, and was found next day swimming about by he side of hin eompanlon, 
in tbe cold place, as morrily na if he had never ua tried by the ordes] of fin. At the holy-well, at iho faot of 
Crongh Patrick, near Wentfort, a brase of trout aro enhibited, upon one of which « Ikoexperiment was mnde 
—and in this ensn there van be no doubt; for ıho guandlan of the Well ahowed un upon the nlde of ihe Lost 
the marks le hy the hat bass af the gridiron. 
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to Joyce's Conntry—we met them there for the firet time in Ireland, although 
it recurred at several places in Connemara,—we saw heaps of piled up stones on 
either side of the road; these heaps continuing for above a mile, after their 
commenecment a short distance from the western entrance to the town, The 
artist can conyey a better notion of their peculiar character than any written 
description can. do. We left our car to examine them minutely; and learned 
they were monuments to the memory of “ decensed ” persons, “ erected” by 
their surviving friends. Upon death occurring, the primitive tumulus is built 
—if that may be called building which consists in placing a few large stones 
upon a spot previously unoceupied. Each relative of tho dead adds to the 
heap ; and in time it becomes a “ mountain ” of tolerable size. Each family 
knows its own particular 
monument; and a member 
of, ora descendant from it, 
praysand leaves his offering 
only at that especial one, 
The custom has endured for 
many generations; some of 
the heaps bore tokens of 
. great age; and one was 
pointed out to us of which 
_ there were xecords, in the 
transferred memories of the 
people, for at least 500 yoars, 
The bodies are in no instance 
buried herc—it is not comsecrated earth ; the monuments are merely memo- 
rials, and no doubt originated at a period when a Roman Catholic was, 
according to the provisions of a law equally foolish and eruel, interred—with- 
out form or ceremony—in church ground, the ground that had been the 
property of their ancestors. None of these stone cairns have any mason- 
work, and they are generally of te rudest forms, or rather without any form, 
the stones having been carelessly cast one upan another. Upon one ofthem 
only could we discover any inseription—this one is introduced into the print ; 
it is built with für more than the usual care; it contained an inseription; “Pray 
for ye soule of John Joyce and Mary Joyce, his wife, died 17125” some of 
them, however, oem to have been constructed with greater care than others, 
and many of them were topped with n small wooden eross, We estimated that 
there were at least 500 of these primitive monuments—of all shapes and sizes 
—along the road. In each of them we observed a small hollow, which the 
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peasants call “ a window ;” most of these were full of pebbles, and upon 
inquiry we learned that when one of the race towhom the deceased belonged, 
kneels by the side of this record to his memory and offers up a prayer for the 
repose of his soul, itis eustomary to fling a little stone into this “ cupboard;” 
the belief being that gradually as it fills, so, gradually, the soulis relieved of 
punishment in purgatory ; when completely full the soul has entered paradise. 
We have prolonged our description of this singular and interesting scene, 
because it scoms to have been altogether overlooked by travellers ; and 
because we believe that nothing like it is to be met with in any other part of 
Ireland. As we hare said, similar objects ure to be found in several places 
about Connamara ; none of them, however, are so extensive as this which 
adjoins Cong. From Cong we resume our journey northward *, 


* In wan ih fit vlit oP Mr. Fairbalt (che artist by who we were nccompanicd), to Ireland, and hs had 
tweehvoi some warningefram lin friend as to Ihe perl of antering the wild region of Iho Went ; with some carnent 
misgteings as 10 his probable fate, @npecially an soon after (here had been a sort af inarrection at Hinis, where 4 
party afstarving men and women had robbed a Rour-mill of4 corinin quantity of ontmoal; paying the ponaliy of 
four or fire liven, and ancore or two of gun-ihet wonnds, which winde some of thern cripplen for che semsinder of 
their days ı and probably has helpal vo people Ihe workhouse. The event was much dincmed in the Eingliah 
apern sand, like most of the Irish # outragen,"” was #0. magnified by dirtanee, that many personx looked for an 
early dieoovery of bags full of pike-honde Shortlyaftr this eirsumstance wo travelled from Tun to Cantiebir, 
between she hours ofeight and twelse at night, npon an outside jauuting car, armed with a brace of umbrellas, 
as safo from njury orlamuls as IP John of Tanm'” himself had oecupled ıhedriver’s sent. Toıhone who know 
Ireland it is unnecemarg to Iayuny atrem upon this fiet; It is needlom 16 comment upon the perfect security in 
wlich a troveller may journey from one end of the island 16 ihe other—with grenter security, beyond all ques- 
tion, ıhan be can travel In any other eoungry of ihe world, At the eommencement of our wurk we mad 
soms reference ta this taple; observing that in our warlons jonrneys we had not only hen expomd to no 
Interenption, bar chat we had navor lost a single ahlling, or shilling’« worth, at any of the inne in which we 
had boon domielled. We havonem, after two other tours, throngh he wildent dintricts of Ireland, precisely iho 
same story to tell, Yot Im Rogland there are many who are elcher In Ignorance of ühhs, or wilfully elune 
their sonams apnlnat ennriotion ; and it ie «till mot unenmmen tn consider Ireland, notwithatanding its Innumer- 
able sources of plensure, an unaafe countsy to travel avor In aoarch of health, instruction, or enjaymant, 

Upon thin subject we premirne 10 extract a passage fram uhe letter, to which we have elsowhere referred, ar 
atdremeil hy usto a Dublin newspaper, —Ouring ar tonr in Conmanght, at m period when wankwas to be found 
Iiterallg in almont every eabin — 

“There is one oıher point sonneeted wlih dhle matter, upon which 1 feel bound 10 enniment—the wonderful 
tranquillity and Integrity of te peamuntey while sufferiog nerual hunger, and almost un Ihe verge of perbihing 
of want, Ahave tmvellod nwarly four humdred miles wlihin the last ihroe wenks, not alone upon high way, 
but into unfrequented dietlets, and IAave not heard a single Instanee of ontrage or vohbery perpetraiei any 
where, 1 journeyed at all Ximes of the day and uight, upon the ordinary car, in the midıt of people who were 
without food, and never mot ıhe aliphtest Interruptian or annoyancn, exerpt from te entrenie of bungry 
men, women, and children, whom I was unable to rolleve, I have mean catıle feeding in ıho walleys and on 
the hills adjscent ; and believe ihat nenreely an instanco has oecurred of persons who were marving having 
üken that which did not belong 16 dhew. In one or two. tom, indecl—s we kauw from m resord— 
some attompts were made 10 obtaln fnad hy force } but, connidering the present state of things, Ik is absolutely 
wonderful that euer of the Kind ve born ao Ihmited 5 their having beem axelasirely eonfned to placn— 
nis and Galmay—wnhere a few unprincipled men will be alwaya found; but even share, Khava reuon 16 
know, the ontrages of a brief hour are by no means to be changed upon the nufferieng poon’® 


HL. Ai, 
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Amtal axteot. Birskken, ibe Eoglich public um not safficheniäy swern af übe chungen thus hars 
Time in the habita of übe Irinb genileumn, in Gmrriminaie wich suciemt arwarcy between what hat 


kan dee sapkdly gering way hefare urtmal experienen. ati within die lat thirty rare, 
grolkeumn ef either Gulway or Mayo who had not * ben ont ;" und jn name ef ihe. . 
Het ae ei bept an heindosna, te which uany trage orien are asinched. Ai one time a el 
Galway, 10 wbich zo pernon was mlmimible who kad no: ıbet hin man. Same of ibe pincalıare mut 
Änerernl planen, te demese the number of purmms who had been abet by them. Hemer, tie 
Amine enough in She Wert" he's nicked,'” when a man mas down. We met, 
eoardy wi aminhle geutleızan who hol actol un a rierd’” in ne fewer Shan tweriy, 


alıheugk 1 he 
und eloneiy ewaneched with auasıy soble Iriah farrilies— man hanged at Canilebar in ITEK 
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Costlebar was rendered fumous during the melancholy year 1798. Hero 
the English army was defoated by a small French force, under the command 
of General Humbert ; and the battle, fought in the ontskirts of the town, is 
spoken of to thie day, by the nickname of “the Castlebar racee.” The 
“ Rebellion” had been suppresscd ; and nominal peace, at least, had been 
restored to Ireland, when, suddenly, a descent was attempted by the army 
of republican France upon the northern coast of Connaught, Two or 
three months earlier, and the consequences might haye been terrible. 
Under then existing circumstances, however, the British troops, freed from 
all occupation in the south, had ample leisure to check the mininture 
invasion, and, although a few days of triumph were enjoyed by the invaders, 
their subjeetion was effected at very little cost. On the 22d of August, 
1798, three Freuch frigates appeared in Killala Bay ; the weather was fine, 
and the sen was calm ; the collector of the port bonrded the ships (they had 
hoisted English colours), but did not return. The character and purpose 
of the strangers were soon ascertained. Troops, amounting in number 
to above 1000, consisting chiefly of hardy veterans, and commanded by 
General Humbert, were landed without opposition, and, after a slight skirmish 
with some yeomanry, took possession of the town of Killala, an ancient bishop’s 
see, establishing their head-quarters at the palace, Their first step was to 
arın and equip “ the natives,” for whom they had brought clothing, arms, and 
ammunition ; and large numbers immediately flocked to their standard. Bul- 
letins were at once issucd, headed “ Liberty ; Equality ; Fraternity ; Union ;"” 
and calling upon Irishmen to jain their “ friends,” in order to rescue their 
country from the tyranny of England. The document thus concluded — 
“ The Irish Republic! such is our shout! let us march! our hearts are 
devated to yon! our glory is your happiness," They were joined, however, 
by no Irish lenders of note; and the unhappy rabble who flocked to their 
standard seem to haye für more embarrassed than aided the invaders, Pro- 
ceoding southward, they reached Castlebar on the 27th; and here they were met 
by the English generals, Lake and Hutchinson, who had possession of the 
town, and who commanded a much greater force and were much better 
provided with munitions of war than their enemies, The relative strength 
of the two urmies may be estimated as about one thousand and one 
thousand five hundred; but that of France was aided—more apparentiy 
than really—by a mob dressed in French uniforms; while that of England 
was composed chiefly of militin regiments, upon whose fidelity no reliance 
could be placed, and who, in fact, did desert by whole companies, The 
English generals, therefore, made but a miserable fight; they were driyen out 
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Gemmanded ihe wie strcet, where they made a rund until hey fell beneath he püken © 
A slab to rocend (heir orange and ibeir Fate was erceied im the church by iheir Colonel, Ik 
inseripllan = 


FRAFKTER Or FRE FRAMER HIGILASIKEAN, WILD WERK KELLED IN TER ACTION AT CASTLEEAN 
Antammas, om Turn Z7TW ausunr, L70R, as a SMARk TRINUTE TO THEIR aatkaer 
#50 MOMOLImauLE DAT, 


HNO CONZANDEN TUR DETACHMEST OF TUE AROIMENT OK TEAT Dar 
"Ti cbrrel has been rebuilt; and, to the diegraos of che eorporation I 
I und, ebarnybe ah won rameveund hard I da ol vl a mm 

Thin act In aterly inexcunsble; it is uuwortby, ungratoful, and disloyal; and, we have 
nidernd ta be seandalous by {he Romanı Catholie Inhalktamts of Uhe Law, who may be 
by the bravery Ihey are generous enguglı to respest,. 
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Ballinamuck ; when Humbert surrendered, on the Sth of September, with 
his army, consisting of ninety-six oflicers und seven hundred and forty-eight 
non-commissioned oflicere and privates, So ended the last invasion of Great 
Britain ; at Castlebar, as well as elsewhere, 


# Rebellion had ill-lack.” 


The resultmight have been far more disastrous had Humbert paid his visit 
to Ireland a few months earlier ; or had he delayed it a few wecks later, when 
the troops, proceeding to join him in the Hoche, had augmented his foreos— 
and the unhappy Theobald Wolfe Tone, who was a passenger in that vessel, 
had brought experience to his councils, and the induence of a known and 
beloved name as a watchword to his Irish allies®. 

It would be unjust to omit reference to the conduct of the Irish peasantry 
of Mayo during the period of their remaining uncontrolled masters of the 
district ;it was generous and mercifül in the highest degree, as compared with 
the scenes enacted a brief while previously in the south of Ireland. In fact, 
no Loyalist's life was wantonly taken; and persons most obnoxious to the 
people were suffered to remove unmolested from their habitations, or to 
remain in the country merely under surveillance, It is only equally right 
to add, that they were ill recompensed for thus abstaining from acts of rapine 
and bloodshed. When the troops obtained repossession of Cnstlebar and 
its neighbourhood, they seemed to vie with each other as to who could “ shoot 
most croppies;” they robbed friends as well as enemies; and, in fact, so 
extensive was the mischief wrought by them, that “ the Marquis of Corn- 


® About three years ag, It startled dhe iuhabltants of Castlebar, to seo # Colonel O"Malley, of ih Prench 
service, wuing for a proporty in tho Courta of that taven, in which he had not set foot alnce he Ind figured a8 
a Captain of insurgenta at iho famous battle Ho had fonght alas at Ballinamuck, Ho was unsnecenful in 
hie ault—having, an wo wnderrland, been delarred by the statute of Limitatlons | but he was teste with 
marked eourtesy byeourt, Jury, und counsel ; and no single word was uttered having reference to his «ones 
on with # he Umo of Ihe troublas.'"—The anecdote remminded us of another we heard In Dublin. A young 
gentleman wa itting In hie room Io College, A alight tap at the door waa answersd hy a cl to come 
A stranger advanced ; he was mulled up; he courteounly anked peruinsion to ala fow minuten in thatehamber ; 
it was veadily granted. Hie remained für neurly an hatr, withont spealing & ward, oovering his fico wih 
hin eloak, and sobbing au iFhis heart would break. At length he 1090 depart 5 and ıhen he spoke, “in,” 
md hey “Tpray your pardon for Yhla intrusion, Thirty years ngo, uny Jast evening in Ireland was spant In thie 
room. have slace becu a wanderer over the faco of dho arth. "The room war then full ofjeyoun an haping 
spielte; Ham the only one of them all who oscaped with life. The rent fll In battle, ordied upon ıho maffold. 
To sit once more In ihle room Ir my only businensin my country 5 E am forgottan, and have been long Ihonzht 
10 be dend; no one knows 0; 00 one ball ever agalı know me.” IIo departed as mysteriously m he har 
entered; and althongh the gentleman who had been his hast für ao short = Hmc, and iu »0 wngular a 
wanner, made evory Änquiry wiih a vl to meertnin she he wis, he is ta this moment unable 
oren 10 gucne at bis name. 
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wallie sent ten commissioners to Killala und its vieinity for Ihe express purpose 
of ascertaining the damnges done by the king’s troops.” 

The distriet north of Cnstlebar is full of interest and wild beauty; 
about midway to Ballina, and on the direct xond to Slige, the tourist 
passes between the lakes of Con and Cullen. A bridge was built across 
their juncture by the late Lord Lucan, who has handed dawn his name 
to posterity as «me of the benefactors of Ireland * ; for previously a dangerous 
ferıy was the only mode by which travellers could pass from one side to 
the other t. 

From Castlebar wo proceeded to Nowport,—called, to distinguish it from 
‚other towns of the same name, Nowport-Mayo. A few yoars back it was 
little better than n collection of hovels, and a modern traveller, in 1839, 
‚complains bitterly, that he was domiciled at “ an ugly, menn-looking pothouse, 
redolent of sour beer, and effete whiskey punch,” the bedchamber of which 
was “small, frouzy, and unclean:” he adds, however, that “Newport was 
intended to be a better town,”—and a better town it now, unquestionably, is. 
The “ hotel” is nest and comfortable; thecars are good ; several pretty houses 
have been built along the quay, and some large storehouses “ in progress! 
indieate inereasing prosperity. Few towns on the const, indeed, are more 
fortunately eituated ; a somewhnt broad and rapid river, niding the pietur- 
esque, and “full” of charms to the angler, here makes its way into the sen: 
the beautiful bay of Olew, with its hundreds of islands, that leaves a deposit of 
soft sand upon the adjacent shore, rendering the neighbourkood highly 


® Benenth thin bridge map bo frequonily observed the ourlous apprarınee of the atream montag Image 
dirsctlons during the name day, owlag to any wreitlow of ihe smaller Jake (Cullen),wbich has ne other outlet 
for is suporabounding watern than by sending ıhem back aguin to Its superior through tlıle nazruw hast, 
Tho Pontoon road wos planned and meneuted by Mr. Ball, \he distingwinhed enginser, (now kuperik 
mprovemont of the Clyde in his native eountry,) and was a work of immense labour, eosting much lime 
money. Por nearly half a mile there Is barely room for Ihe rund—und uarow enough it in—betwecn 
the rorky bares of tbo mountains and the water. The bridge was n very bold undertaking; as dhe arrow 
channel sonnesting the lakon was, of eonreo, at times, swept by a treimendaus aurrent, 

+ A mmall band clano Ale Pontoon is eolebratel a khe reidenee of one of the last whalenale, Be 
opualns in Treland--his name wos Gallaher, and his bazıl was uumerons and determined, Bold, 
tterly fearlem were Iheir sein. Kobberies wore commitie an Ihe public ronds and in open daylight ; me 
were plundered almost nighily, and ne place was considered safe ualcıs sirongly gusrded. On one, 
Gollaber, having ben * uch, escape frum che aren window of a house ana party of military; with ung 
entered the front door. The daring enptain, on reuching Ihe, ground, erepl round 10 where khe 
horse war fastencd, and, Tooting hit, rode off at full speed, and Ihe next day returned the animal, wich, 
bank, 40 Ihe magietrate fur he us uf ao good n honst at uuch a piuch, _Gallaher Aigunsd in A817 and AUIB, 
Ho.diol fearfully. He and his © seeretany "* (Walsh) having shaken hands and klei on 3 
ung of together, Walsh died at ullaher's rope broke, and ho was precipitate 10 the 
Hehe got a glass of wine, and was ouron the unpboud by ıho exeeutioner, woaeılihe a 
Tege Inring becn broken by she fall, 
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attractive to bathers. At the quay, a vessel of four or five hundred tons may 
unload. The town, and a vast distriet to the west of it, including nearly the 
whole of the island of Achill, are the property of Sir Richard O*Donell, who 
is enid to be the “nominal owner” of eighty thousand statute acres of land; 
but so much of it is let upon long lenses, or is mountain-waste, that his real 
income is understood to be very small, Nevertheless, under the watchful care 
of ajudiciousagent,and by the help of a most benevolent, active, and intelligent 
clergyman, who has shown how completely prejudices may be overcome, and 
who happily mingles firmness of principle with just and generous liberality, 
the town is rapidly rising into an importance that will, in a short time, render 
it second 10 none on the western const ®. 





The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood is very pleasing, striking, 
and picturesque; the artist copied for us a portion of it just above the town, 
taking in the glebe-house and the spire of the church, topping a graceful 
plantation of trees, 


® North of the Aiseriet we are deseriting, aro the karonien af Erris and Tymwley ; anvage distrletn but funl 
of interest and chameter, which, alone, bare supplied interinle fora valunble beck—o0e of Ihe logucien of Ihe 
Nato Ber. Camar Otway, (publlshed by Curry & Co., Dublin). Te is full ef rare = aketchen''of a singular 
people, and thelr as aingalar eustoms Into this wild region cieilatlon has searcely yot entered ; even now 
the ronds aro few, and iupamablo for ordinary earringes ; and probably there are hundress of the inhabitante, 
at this moment, who do not aven know ihat a queen reigns over Orca Britsin. Achill and Its vicinity are 
irlinicive placen ; but acording to Mr. Otway's account, Uıey ar reßnel iu compasinon wiih Beris and 
Tyrawleg- 


To tbe tourist and the occasional resident, Newport-Mayo has many 
temptations,—of sca, lake, and land; its attraetions to the sportsman and 
the angler arc abundant of every class and kind, and both may pursue their 
plessure without “let or hindrance,” the sole stipulatiom being, that they 
shall reside at the inn ®. Fi 








® Gemerally, indend, alang the wratern cost, the spormman will mcmenter few obıcien ; and, 
nball hupe sormeian ta abe, In mo part of Inland will his sport be mare abundant. The greme are tdak. 
upon the montts, and he sivern und Iuken are Fell of Enh. Of arent 20 account ia hen z but Zn ia unmall 
tn ailpalase wich ie angber tat he ıhall carry away uoe mlmen, wending to the um he eiher prudune uf 
in akil! ;and = very jast armıngeement thin ia; far the * fiir” angier is never eoretans ef fh ; ame we ie 
othernise iu mo better than u paacher. In sme rivem, hamerer, & tax is lerind which mi Äneritably komp 
away vlaltarı who desire te combioe the eujoyment 0’ field sports with an ezuminntien ef übe enundry, äkn 
enery sad people. At Baiabonke Laks, clam io Newport, a comferäbie farmer of ibe better els-—a 
Mr. Ninem—ie mady wet only wich hie munetiom ta fh, brt with his auggestisen to ıbe ungker ; amd! rem fie 
Yake It in common enough te take halfa-doasn slman und a score or ten of Jarge trean in adıy. Tndend,. 
all the Iakes und river kn thin viciaity abend Im Bi. We beiiere we have lrcaly hinsei to the augler übe: 
inmpaliey of taking with hie a huge brz of Mien; bey will be, in zine cases ou of ven, perfewily mel; übe 
sterlals far their manafseture, however, abould be ever at hand, nd he will nektenn be mithaut the cd 
mean * vwopusent” counueller in the neighboarboot, wba will seach ins how peuperiy to adapt his moune am 
appliuzere. Ar Newport thin frneen mexflieey in a tler, enıly ford wu. As Olfdennehose ie ibe 
Humcas ulmon fahery ef Ballysahisch, a mer of the names Jh Mantonneil, will be feund u enpital anın- 
paslon ta the anglor. Ele kuoım every lake und river for many miles around ; und übe umgler who has Ihe, 
benefit of hin aid ap muke sure of mpert Fi for for atterslance is balfıa-erumm a day, anal ba chungen for. 
hi fin, tod npom "mal Lämerieks'” Ser iron fies, ds. a dien für white Lrout z de. m dann for’ 
traut 5 und For slaman fies, Is. euch. The atmen £uher, bomever, knows fall weil ihat Aa mant mat trank 16. 
hancen for hin pad und “gut” the Trieb laken and tiven are fmiliar wiıh the node 
Mr. Eumowrrem, er Lerearoot ; whose fürne ia Armly entahllihed Ihrvogkeut Connammcı, and who ie indend. 
son for the valn and exeollezen cf bin tarkle in every past cfthe kingelom. Ela kenn, tas, £he preis 
charazter ef ihe @ wioch” that will be required—ecordirg (o Ihe ditriet in which the angler desigus 1 pursn 
hin eraft; hin adicounay mare mmarıy pounds, an well as secure many ah, ihat would eibermine be hart, As 
Liverpool in morm Ihe high-road 16 Ireland, thin Ldint may be usefel 20 many. 

The Gillaros tront in oomımen to many of the lakon ol Mays and Gaway ; but I ie schlem eunght ; we ham 
met with few to whom it mas fürsilier. Its peculiszity ie Ihe psssension of # gürmrd, amd in ie üben da 
exlıe only In Ireland. Ti Frequently grows to ihe see ef seren or eight poumia weight. Notunliste are. 
irided im opinion as to whether its singularity is natural or the result of some disease, Sir Humphrey 
Dry {Salmovis) übinke it is a dininet mpeeier, mom af Just, inmuch m ho enught several met larger 
dan lin frger which “had an perfect & stomach as the larger onen.” He consider Ih "a nom of Ink 
between (he trout and char, which has m siomnch of ihe mne And with ıhe Gillasoo, hut wor 
@ Mick, and which feeds at \he bottom in the mme way.” In sppearnes it dire very Akıle 
eanemon tout, *encopt ıbat they haro more red ıpots, and a sellem or 
fs, and wre generallg # brosder and ihicker fi; but internally übey have a differem. 

x farge thick museular stomach, which has been Improperly compared to a fowl’s,and which 

x quantitg of amall ehell-hah of chres or four Rinde ; and though in those I enught,” adlde Sir Mummphreg 
Dany, # ihe stomache were full «f bene shellsfinh, yet ıhey tom greily ai Ihe iy.” le sontende 
Nhey were originally the common trout * ıhat had gahned the habis of feeling om ahellsfinh,”" Ahay har 
aiverei in # succemian of generstlorm, Mr, Ball,a distingulshed Irsb masurallnt, and HHon, Ser, to the 
Society of Dublin, Informa ne that, '* The Gillaroo traut, a remarkalle for its giemrd-like siomuch, ie um 
wrosidereg only a variety of iho npocien. Mom Ik osoum I hawe mot ai all satinfied myself, Wigtber ik 
remult of food, wbethor It be permanent or temporary, or a form of disease, In mot, I tlrtuk, elearly | a 
and in worth further inventigation.” en 
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At Newport-Mayo we had an opportunity of inspecting one of the singular 
boats, the Corragh, or Corach, the construction of which, appears to have 
undergone little alteration for many centuries, being almost preeisely similar 
to that in use by the ancient Irish. It is of a rude form, the stem being 
nearly as brond as the stern. It is made of wooden laths, covered with coarse 
tarred canvas; this canvas is manufaetured by the pensantry, and the cost 
of the whole vessel is about thirty shillinge, "The size is, usually, sufleiently 
large to contain four men; each man rows two oars ; Ihe oars are short, Hat, 
and broad, and a hole is made, into which is introduced a single trolach. Itis of 
course very light, and rises and falls with every warc—literally dancing on 
the waters; they are seldom or never upset, and are peculiarly caleulated for 
this wild shore, for if suddenly struck against a sunken rock, the hole 
thereby made in the canvas covering is stopped in an instant. We took a 
row in the one we have pietured; its owner regretting that we were 
not “in town last. 
week” to see the 
“fine one intirely 
that was there 
then.” Ourspeci- 
men was old, and 
much worn, but 
not therefore the 
less pieturesque*. 

A still greater 
treat, however, 
awaited us in New- 
port, —a visit to ita Schools, This, be it remembered, is a wild district ; wich 





= These primitive vernele are of an antiqwity the most profsund. Tiey are ungaesuonahly the nezt 
wivance in narigution from Ihe raftand eanos. In that mubilous period of Triah history antensdent to Ihe 
daya of Cimtnoth, wo are told ıhat to Pirbolgs the third colony who. pomensed Ireland, were no enlled, 
because “do gnitiz barix do bolyaib,” thay made hoata of the hides of heasts. These vemals were need 
togeıhor wilb eourse woollen rope-yun—a rope of a harıher snbitanee would tenr the hide; Als ie nat only 
soft, but weils in iho water, and Als Ihe holo made to receive it. Eschy Funrchess, who Aare about 
six bundreil years n.c, seckimg to wrest ho ihrane of Ireland from he Ard Rich, Sor Jarıb, weh, during the 
war of anccension which ha wagel, & great number of Corrachs, or Corrochans, I. 6, eoek-bonte made of 
wattlen or wicher-work, covered with Liden, by lich he ws enable 16 effect lmdinge in kempentuaus weather 
From thin ercummstance he obtained his ame: Fuar, uguitying cold, and cews, a shift, ur belog uned only 
im bad weather. “ And indeod it Ix astaniahing,” ir the Irish historian, * in whar bad weather ihe people 
will at this day run ont to son in such erafl.'” 

Ballan Infor un, #1 ühak ib son baren ll and Ireland 1 je mgb and tempeinone, yet they pa it 
Im wickor beats, encompaned with m vwelling covering of oachiden.” 

"The Fri wurd {ham eontinunliy In Ihose Inranions of Beiwin which preceied (he depariure of Ihe Romans, 
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none of the adrantages which accrue from the near residence of a landlord, 
able, as well as willing, to provide for the physical and moral wants of his de- 
pendants. Yet in no part of Ireland have we seen schools better, if so well, 
wanaged, in all respects, or benring surer evidence of the vast good to be 
distributed by education. There are three schools, under the superintendence 
‚of the Rector, and althoughı the funds are derived from sources conneeted with. 
the Diocesan, part of them are supplied by * The Church Education Society 
for Ireland,” with which they are in diroet connexion, We first inspected the 
infant-school ; it contained 112 pupils, the average attendance being 100; next, 
the boys’ school, in which there were 114 pupils, the average attendanee 
being 85: and next the girls" school, where the pupils numbered 79, the 
average attendance being 40. Parents, generally, it is worthy ofremark, regard 
the education of girls as Jess essential than that of boys. A large proportion — 
vertainly above half—of the pupils, were Roman Catholics ; yet no eompromise 
had been entered into with either the elergy or the parents of the children; 
the teachers were members of the Church of England, and the authorized 


evording 10 Gilde (De Excid, Dritan.) @ The rue droves of Beote and Pie Ahrong hastily ont of their 
Corrocln, (Currachis,) in wlich they were convayıd acııan ılo Seyihlo Channel."" 

Adarman (Via Columbe, 1.2) rolaten that St. Cormne, In hie ühird vnyage, “ une» Corroch wär & 
eowrring of skin!” And Probas (Vita Patr., 1,2) tolle us, that, when Mse Cuil, Bishop of Man, was ak ara, 
"in nave pellicch,”" in a bont made cf akins, Io wan cast upon the Tale of Man, At; 

Weatll find the onigkn of theme nude vosels In the ermdlo of ıankind-—the Hast } amd And übeir use 
prevalent over all the anciont world. _Heradatus tells tw (In Clio), that che wensels that demend ıhe river to 
Babylon, aro round, and Ina great mıome somposei of akins ; für which they have cut. che ribs aut af 
willows growing In the Mills of Arnenin. They cover there with hden, extended on Ihe outside, 10 serve for, 
a bottom, maklug no distinerlon of stem or term, 

hidore deseriben (Orig, 1. 4,) the Camhun as “pure snpba es vimine fasta, qum comtsela rude eure, 
genus mayigii pramtat "—a Jisle Voat made of seien, an covered will ® raw hide, Ice 

The Succ»-Goths disuinguih three versels by Sin-Dundin, nervis constrieta senpha et Bkum-bonh, ühat in, 
hido-sewed.  Tncan, Is. Iev. 130, ahome their genaral ne 1— 

Vrque babult ripas sicorie eamıponque relkgult, 
Primum cams walls molofseto rimine parvam, 
Texitur in puppim, Ciesoque indueta juvoneo, 
Vectoris patiens tumldun auperenatat anne. 
Sie Venetis staynante Pıdo, fusoquo Brltannik 
Navigut Oceano; sie cum tenet omnia Nils, 
Comeritur ibula Mernphitis eyınba papyro, 

Aria elle x thrao voraclk were ud on Ihe sa-tonst af Oman, And! Kırahe, 1: avi, from Artemklorun, 
montione its nae om ıho Red Sen, by the Salad, and ıhat thay om Inta Eıhiopie# in narigis ex corlo, 
eonfecti." Tre uam, be tella um were mod In Apaln. Casar (De Bello Cirli;1+i. 48) uned lem I kat. 
nuatry In aanlng ovor one of Ita river. 

Their present use ie mot eonfined to the western conste of Ireland—they may be mill found in Walen 
A aketch of ono of them—differing vomewhat from the Trich Cormch—was ade Iy the late I, A, Milliken, 
in 1807, during a tour in dh prinelpallty, "The vensel he deseriben as mnde of basket-work anıl hosps, and 
being six fest long and dlıreo and a half bremd ; m atrap in attanhnd ta Ihe woot, by which it 16 enmiedl hoc 
ler being taken out of the winter. 
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version of the Scriptures was read duily; in fact, all the objections com- 
monly urged against schools in connexion with the Established Church 
existed here in full force; yet the parents had sent, and continued to send, 
their children to reeeive the benefits of the establishment, although there is a 
Roman Catholic School and a school in association with the National Board, 
in the immediate neighboarhood, We confess that this fact, very start- 
ling at first, surprised us infinitely less when we had looked more closely 
into it. The plans for education are sensible, sound, and agreeadle; the 
school-houses were exceedingly neat and ordexly; the diseipline included 
strict attention to eleanliness, good-manners, and punetuality ; the pupils 
were in very few instances of the lowest class; but, above all, the school 
tenchers were able and experienced persons, well qualified for the discharge 
of their duties, and known to be so. They were consequently amply remu- 
nerated for their labour ; their salaries, including the house and other neces- 
saries, being cach about £80 per annum. This was the great secret of their 
succoss ; it was explained to us in a sentence,— The parents will, in spite of all 
opposition, send their children to the best masters ; let a master become famous 
for turning out good scholars, and neurly every obstacle will be overcome. 
Good masters can be procured only by paying them well; consequently this 
should be a primary consideration—the first objeet—with persons who aim at 
establishing schools for the benefit of all elasses. We nsume, as matter 
‚of course, that there will be no evidence of a design to proselytize, although 
there may be even a suspicion of such » purpose, The fact is, that, 
where there has been a contest for the introduction of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures, it has been accompanied too often by proof that 
they were intended to be made use of less with a view to inculcate religious 
and moral duties, than to convert the readers and hearers from the religion 
‚of their parents. Thus hostility was aroused ; it was encountered with more 
zenl than meekness; and resistance to proselytism was not unfrequently 
unjustly eonstrued into fear or * hatred of the Bible.” 

Yet, here, a generous and persuasive course, adopted by a liberal and 
enlightened mind, has, without the smallest compromise of principle, been 
successful in removing opposition, and that too in a distriet where intolerance 
on both sides is more alive and active than elsewhere—anatlemas issuing 
daily from fierce combatants at Tuam and at Achill*, 


@ % The Church Kdueation Society" is of rwcont arigin. It war entahlished in 1839, and Is entircly 
mupported by vohuntary contributionn ia leading object appcam 10 havc been to render the sevem! diocmn 
schools (which, ar wo hars elmwhore alown, had ben scandalounly neglected, and their funıa perrertel) 
mealig effect for Whe purpones for which ‚they were ariginally designed; und the * ist report'” aflrmns hat 
© very Divcesan Amodltion provionsly in exintenee had united ielf wilh Ihe Borleiy." Ita prugrens hs 
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The schools in connection with the Church Education Society, are, of 
‚course, all under the superintendence of CLEROYMEN OF THE EsTABLIEKED 
Cnvrcn; yet, this fact operates by no means to their prejudice ; for these 
‚elergymen, generally, have the confidence, and, very often, the affections of 
the people. They are, with few exceptions, generous, considerate, coneiliat- | 


en very rapid. In 1840, the number of schoola in connexian wich the Bociety was about 720; Ahe number 
of pupila about. 42,000; im 1041, tho mambers wers, of schools 1015, of scholam 59,007 ; In ANAL, the: 
ausabors were of schools 1189, of schoları 08,214. Im 1840, the munter of Roman Caiholler atiending | 
the wrreral schoola was 11,048 ; in 1RAN, it had inerensed 1a 21,430; and in 1842, that musiber some te 
har raiher diminished Alan inerensod. 
The Iending principle upon which iho Bociety is conducted is best conreyed by a resolution ndopted at Ita 
third anna! meethng om the Tuh of April, 1842. Thai his Society foels bound 10 record Its Arın enavletlon, | 
hat any ayıtem of eiluestion which does not recognite tho Seriptural instraction of every papil as emental te 
a asund Christian eduention, ia defostive in prioeiple, unsuited 10 the real wants of Ireland, and iojurious. te 
ver best juterenta.” 
However much people way differ upon his subject, there can De no secand epinlan ax 10 Ihe wider, 
Poliey, and justieo of che renolution Ihon next moved :—® Tl the importanee of ihe objects for which ihe 
Church Education Society was formed, and he sounduen of the principles on which it ia eomdiuted, 
‚soueur in layiog the mewbers of the Churelı under he atrougent obligatious 80 support It, by their pemamal 
Inflnenen and pecunlary coptrilmtionk.”" | 
The Society Jabours to <urry out Uhene important enda.—Gret, by the formation of model schaelh in en | 








exion will ıhe several Diocenau Borictien of Ireland ; aud next by Improring the qualißcaclone of waclenm, 
by amoltable irlnlog. With hie wies a model and training school has been ertabllshed in Dublin; wixtp- 
Sr wmasters have beon alrenäy admitted and received Änstruction in the Institution. We extra tms 
possages from the © Blatemonte”” erculated during Ihe prescnt year :— | 





The foundatlon of the aysiem of the Sodety In, instrucuion in the Holy Soripturen, which Ik provides 
ahall be tanght daily ta all children enable of reading them ; and, to insure that this Instrnedlon what De. 
faithfully imparted, It requiren that no verdon ahall be ned but the authorisd verion ı wo teschens nhall be 
appolnted bar members of ıhe Church of Eugland; and no interforenen allowed wich the dinseniom and 
control of the Parochial Clergyman. To him is also loft the arrangemeut of &he Hıne and manner In 
which particular Instruction in the formularios of the Church shall be given. 11 was thooght ihnt no gemeral 
rule could be made in thin matter that would auit all <anen, and that it ws Aherefare prefwable to Tease 
he details to ihe local superintendant, 

"While Ihe most eomplete system of education is thus established, with eapsciel referenen ta the warte of 
he children af Ihe Church, Ihe Society is desirous of extending its benefls to the childrun of other densmir 
uutlopn, The priwary object being 10 secure sultble jnstruction for the former, no modifntion en 
allowed hat would Interfere with havlag It fully provided for (hm. Bat, this being attalned, the, 2 
anxlons that the later should ahare, ns muclı as pomible, in the mıme advantage. It therefare dl 
‚children to Its schoola ; and imposcs no other condition, as to their religious education, upan the ablldren of 
Roman Catbolle, Presbyterlan, and other dinentng pareots, ihau sequiriug then to learn the 
{he manner and under the regulaulons that haye becu mentioned, without Ihe eutechiem ar the, 
the Church.” En) | 

That thin Bociety may Le mede a mighty instrument for be good of Ireland ia certain ; I I proceeding 
auletly, Judielonly, and generousfy to its work ; and Is striving 10 avold arousing ho honig af 
when It my be conaldered in a degree opponeil. II preselytism Is to Arie, IL must arlen 
from eonvietion. Ruowledge has been Aaught by oxpericuce ;and the friends of anal under have Ieurned | 
that #* conversion” ia mot aynonymons wilh Ämprovement; at least, they hare reverse dh order du wie 
ihoy should be induced, prulucing Improvement ürst, and conversion, I It will come, after, u 

We havo scen st Newpurl-Mayo whnt can be done in the way of indueing Roman Carhallen 16 
hontrwetion g and hir var advantage las renulted from mild and moderate views; evon within ihe 
jurindietion of he Roman Ontholie Prelate most bosüle 10 education under any and all eircumsianeem 
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ing, and charitable—charitable in the widest and most extended meaning ofthe 
term ; the best landlords, where they hold land ; the most accomplished gentle- 
men ; the surest lessons in the benefits of good order and adherence to social 
duties; always foremost where the temporal wants of their neighbours are to 
be attended to ; the zealous promoters and steady supporters of every institu- 
tion for relieving the poor in sickness or poverty ; and continually inculcating 
by argument and example the divine precept of their Master, “ peace and good. 
will,” The Irish clergy, some twenty or thirty years ago, must have been 
‚characterised in opposite terms. Now, it is not too much to say, tliere never 
existed a body of nen, in all respects, so unexceptionable ; so distinguished 
for learning ; so remarkable for integrity, in its widest sense ; so conspicuous 
indeed for the daily exercise of all the virtues. Wherever we have been—in 
every part of Ireland, among its by-ways, as well as its high-ways—we have 
almost invariably found the reetor, or the curate, a model for the higher, and 
an example for the hurmbler, clusses. 

From Newport-Mayo we proceeded to the island of Acmırr, distant about 
fourteen miles. Itis the largest island off'the Irish const, being sixteen miles 
in length by seven in breadth, and contains between 5000 and 6000 inhabit- 
ants, The scenery that loads to it is romarkably wild and barren ; on one side 
are the bleak and bare mountains, and on the other is tlıe beautiful bay—Clew 
Bay—for nearly half the distance, until the view opens upon the broad Atlantic, 
In natural grandeur and rude magnificence, the district is certainly unsur- 
passed—if indeed it be approached—by any other in Ireland; on no oecasion 
have we so completely 
felt our utter inability 
to render justiee to 
the wonderful works 
of Nature. Noristhe 
neighbourhood witl- 
out its interest arising 
fvom associations with 
the olden time; the < 
remains of the ancient 
imonastery of Burri- 
shoole and the enstlo 
of Carrig-a-Hooly,one 
of the castles of Grace 
O’Malley, are amoug Uhe most striking and remarkable of the ruins of 
Ireland. Those of the former stand upon the eust bank of the viver, and 
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adjacent to the Iake, of Burrishoole; both afford famous sport to the, 
angler, and unrestricted permission to fish in either is, ns we have intimated, 
readily aecordod to the tourist, The venerable ruin is highly pieluresque; it 
retains many tokens of eurly eplendour, and some of tie mullions and capitals 
are curious specimens of art. As usual, the relics of mortality are scattered 
profusely within and around it; it is literally * a place of skulls;” every nook, 
ereyice, and cranny is “ crammed ” with the “ dry bones*.” The old custle 
was evidently built for 
strength; it is situated ar 
the extremity of an arm 
of the son, and immedi- 
ately adjoining it, we 
were informed there was 
depth enough, at low 
water, for a vessel of con- 
siderable burtlien to ride 
in concealment and in 
perfect shelter from the 
fiercr winds, In this vi- 
einity too there are some 
singular caves, believed 
to be Diuidiet. 

The beauty and magnificence of the scenery increase as we proceed; 








© + Here, tradition state, (he akull of &irnce O'Malley was furmerly preserved, and valued ns & predous 
welie, One night, homover—o the Iagund goes —ihe ones nf Ihe famons ama-qusen were stolon from their 
eentingeplace, and conveyed, with ıhune of Xboumms of hier desendants, into Beotland, to be ground Inte 
manure. The ıheft war of course perpeinutei In secret and In ıhe wigh Af abe rom nd bes weizad hy 
pemasitry with their slgular cargo, not # man of Ihom would have lined to tell the tala ; Far the rich, 
regard wich peculiar horror any deneeration of ıhe grwwergari, Is 16 eıld, however, and beliered Iy many, 
that, by some nilrsculous Iuterpanuon he skull of the brave lady was cumsoyei tmck 10 kun mouk An uhe 
Abbey-wall. The honour of having comained ix is elnimed also hy Clare Island—where the stouten of her 
enntlen wtood, and where is uins mil axlat, In meither place is any such rello to be new met wiih, Ar 
Burrishoole, Ihere was polated ut (0 un & eoeen, In which the oollauted bones are believe 10 bo uhome of he, 
monka. Th skulls contalued here are regurded wiıh espechl veneration : and, even now. Ik Ir na mans 
uncommon for Ihe pewanity (0 barrow an of ihamm, when  mamber af the lly I ac, and 14 hol milk, 
io it which ia given to Ihe sufferer, oe an jnfallihle eure | the akall; when dho ohjeet. has been anıwened, ie 
surefülly restored to the beuys We enamined several Ahnt hai external marks of Are aml all ons doubte 
upon the subjeet: were remaven, for m woman atually came while wo wero spoculating vonenrniag the master, 
100k & fragwent of one asay Ta her apran, and in reply to our questions, did not heuitate to asum us of har 
‚convietion that Ahe draught #0 prepared would eure 4 hor poor habt 

+ CurrigaHooly, as at present existing, conlsta of a ware keap of molld manonry, ihe surface being 
warvely broken by a fow winduws of oxewedingly small and narıow dimensinm. At ane eomer the rulns fa 
projeeting barblean may be Iraced—he whole character of Ihe Indhäing being bat of sarıge simngih, 
It stand» apon the rock, and appears io have been pioiscied by a strong surrouaniag wall, # small eiranlar 
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about midway to Achill Sound is the small village of Bunown, where the 
tourist will certainly give his horse a rest ; for probably the whole line of the 
Irish coast does not supply a view at once s0 grand and s0 inconceivably 
lovely. Yet it is all taken in at a glance. In the extreme distance, across the 
bay, rises a line of mountains, of which the venernble and legend-haunted 





Croagh Patrick is the highest—seen with its peaked top in the clouds. Midway 
is the broad bay, dotted with islands.. We stand above a terrific preeipice ; 


tower adjoining I heiny built In Ihe remsins af tbia wall. We were told hy Ihe pewaniny that Iho oaatln ie 
soppwe 10 sontin a board of wonlih benenth its vaulia, which ie serupulounls guarded from sunvot to aun- 
rieoby a mountei homemanı, mio porambulates Ihe vorge of Ihe buildiogn, and effestunlly koepn off all intruders. 
Ar will be suppmed, the wholo of this wild comt wis, far m lang time, fmens für smuggling, One 
person, according to our informant, realised about 23000 4 year by the # trade’'; it was, owing tom fand 
between him and a very extmonlinney umuggler, named Owen Kelly, Ahit Ihe syetem war In m greus degren 
aneibilnted in din distrin. Kelly war Ihe most rewarkable ınau, jrerhnps, of his elams In Eeelanıd, amd 
vorformed the most darlıp fontn an u smuggler; sometimes effecting a Inning In the seoth of the constgunnd, 

and in broad day«light, by his superior acmanship. Once he managod In bring # wumel, not deamel wawarıhyr, 

into harbour, from Flunhing round hy dhe Orkneya. He Agured afterwards in ıho Spanleh service 4 In which 
be man a regular dare.devil, performing frats of bravery and ferociiy unrlyalled even In thas extrwordiuny 
brignde, tho Brit Legion. Provionaly 10 going 10 Spin, he lad manıgei to get id of a comaldersble um of 
money smassed In smaggling; hal ehullenged « magisirnte of iho county ; been sernml wilh m walumble enrge, 
on the eomıt of Gabway, und Te the authoriien auch u life while confine in the zuol thern, Ihatihe gurernur 
told un nothlug so much delighiedt him as geitiag rid of Kelly. Tt war his quareel with the persou referreil ın 
that apent emuggling an the romt ; ns if Kelly un even fortumste onangh ta eifcet » Innıling aflerwards, Ihe 
pemantry on the Achill and Clew Bay Tine of eonst (many of Ihem tenanis of. Ihe oiher mn) would see 
the balos of tobacoo and bear beim of wilheut eremony to. Aheir oma renidencen or euncnel. heim in. Ihe 
fastnossen of. {he adjoining monntalns, 

To hie aneeilote we may add another. A Lieotenant Knax, #intioned in Newport, some Twenty yanın 
ago, war called on by a gungen ai might 10 procced wiih.n lange detschmenk in order 1» onpture che sun- 
vente of m unuggling vemel just lanled, and which Ihe gauger had. Iearmeil was ihen In ie act of belug 
eonveged inland on cars. The detnchment roseeded nome milen ; It wann drenry and drinly morning, and 
the offioen, » Jnshing guod-natumed follow, emnpletelg sick of his emplayment, ıpke srangly to the 
ganger, and delanel be wonld mob ham his men. While ie war ulking, Ihe sound of eure war hoand 
mly In he distance, and. their forma could be Indistinetly seen, when ıhe gunger, after much remanstruuce 
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the rocky strand beneath us, although at a considerable distance off, seems 
so immediately under our feet, that a stone thrown from the summit by a child’ 
hand may reach the ocean—and so indeed it will, but not at a single bound ; 
it goes rushing and plunging down the steep, leaping over every opposing. 
barrier, now and then springing upwards many feet into the air, and at length, 
when nearly ont ofsight, surmountingitslast obstruction, and plunging in among 
the breakers, tie white foam of which dashes against the sides of the huge 
precipice below. 

The scenery becomes still wilder ; und we enter upon a tract of country 
thronging with lakes in the midst of extensive bogs, formed by innu- 
merable streams that rush into the valleys from the adjacent mountains. 
It is impossible to convey to those who can appreciate the grace and beauty 
of “ naked Nature,” an idon ofthe many and powerful fascinations that meet 
the oyc at every step; ench turn of the rond brings in view some striking 
object nenr or distant—the shadowy but picturesque outlines of the für-off 
hills, the fonming cataracts near at hand, and the white thrends, as it were, 
that mark their progress down the amphitheatre of hills, which seem 
actually to render the valley impassable, and now and then to permit mo 
other egress but by the ocean. Not the lenst of the many attractions 
of the scenery consists in the countless hues cast upon the landscape by 
either the © rising, the mid-day, or the setting sun, shining upon the rocks 
‚covered with heath and wild fowers, and the thin herbage—"* evar-groon.” 

Perhaps no country of the world is so rich in materials for the PALSTER ; 
nowhere can he find more admirable subjects for his pencil, whether he studies 
the immense varieties of nature, or human character as infinitely varied. 
The artist by whom this distriet has not been visited, can indeed haveno idea 
of its surpassing grandeur and suhlimity ;—go where he will, he finds a pieture: 
the lines of the mountains, covered with heather ; the rocks, of innumerahble 
shapes ; the “passes,” rugged, but grand to a degree ; the fineat rivers, always 
zapid—salmon-Ieaps upon almost every one of them; the brondest and richest 
Inkos, full of smalliislands,andattimosclothed with laxuriant folinge along their 
sides: in fact, Nature nowhere presents such abundant and such extenordinary, 
stores of wealth to the painter—and even now it has been very little resorted. 














and. entrentg, preyniled an him to eontinue the mürch: the ofieer nuddaniy fired a pisol, ho found, ak 
about a mile dirtant, in che prey dw,» Jong seray of cars wilhout horsen, and of enurse without the Labnero, 
which had been bare Uhraugli the bops #nd amoug be wnsatnin glens iostantly an Ihe shot being hear. The, 
whole Aisappenmnoe,—is übe aflılr was ılearibed 10 un by an oyo-witnenn ns Ike one of the chungen In a 
antamime when harlaqıin striken wich hie magle wm ; vo rapüdly and effeofirelg Ind It homm arcompiiahed, 
The divcomfited gaoger could only poresive a sirngyling amupgler, wading tlawngl bag mil marsus, Im Ale 
distance, The affahr won Inventigated ufterwands, but ihe officer made It appens Yhnt Ihe gum went aR 


wreidentally, and chat the amugglere were nat In alzlıt ar all. 
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to. Add to this, that every peasant the artist will encounter, furnishes a 
striking and pieturesque sketch; and as they are usually met in groups, 
scareely one will be without this valuable accessary to the landscape *. 


* We may hore introduos a fow extracts from sonie remarks published in “* Tas Ant-Uniom,” a monibly 
‚journal of she Fine Arta; they were written by Mr. F. W. Fairholt, the artist by whom wo were accompanied 
om his tour, and were printed with a view to induco his professional brethren to visit Ireland—this wild 
district more especially. 5 

The Rbine—that fruitfal soureo to ıho painter—has been exhaunted; its scenery has been copied and 
ecopied until it han becomo so familiarized as to be almont looked on with indifferenco ; and artists haro boen 
known to travel long and unplensantly, with great risk of healıh, and even of life, to break new ground ; 
yeta great and beautiful country—n part, indeed, of Great Britain—has remained a terra inognita until 
Intely, and even now many of ita lovely glens havo been untrodden, and its glorious mountaius unlooked upon 
by tho eyes of Britich artists, who havo ronmei s0 perseveringly over almost every other part of the globe. 

The traveller wishing to visit Connamara and the wild and grand coast-sccnery of this part of Ireland, can 
ride by mail or by Bianconi’s car from Dublin to Newport or Westport, going in a pretty direct line acrons 
the island ; or else, from Dublin proceed to tlie interesting old town of Galway. By either ronte, lie will 
easily reach the mountains and lakes,—the chief and most attmelive features of tie primitive portion of 
Ireland. Supposing him at Newport—the journey then to Clew Bay and the ielands that stud its waters is 
exceodiagly romantie and pieturesquo ; the ruined abbey of Burrishocle, and, aill further, Carrig.a-Hooly 
Castle, the resideneo of the fanous pirate chieftainem of the sixteenth century, Grana Uaile, or Grare 
O’Malloy, aford pieturesguo “bits” on Ihe journey, to say nothing of Ihe rude and antique forms of the 
eottages that occasionally peep upon the road, ech wortliy of the peneil, and their equally pieturcsqus 
inhabitants; the girle in their deep red petticoats and juckets, with their healthy checks and richly-clustered 
hair, that many a lady higher born might envy;; confined beneath the ample hood or enpaeious mantle, ita 
road bold folda, as it hange majestically from the hend, upon which a load is frequently poised, nd 
“antique grace” and dignity to figures that seem to realiso HHowerie times. At Icast, they may be 
bo the “finest peasantry in tho world for the painter : a more fortunate admizture of bright colours is 
seldom to’bo mer with than thoy display upon themselves. A red peiticoat, with a deep blue body and yellom 
handkerchief, aids the moro sober scenery of the country not a little, and is of much value in Iandscapes where 
green and grey alternately abonnd. 

“ Clew Bay is perhaps as beautiful a thing of its 
kind as canbe seen; when viewed from the mountains, 
that surround it, it is magnificent. [The appended 
cut will convoy somo idea of ıho Bay with ite 
host. of ielands. Iris copiod from the map of the 
Railway Commissioners.] The varied shapes of tho 
rocky shore, the toweriug summits of Crosgh 
Patrick, and tho numerous and varied islands that 
Nterally erowd this part of the coast, protent a 
pleture worthy any arti’'speneil. The lofty rocks 
and tbo solermn mountain passen that lead towarda 
Achill are also delightfül places for the botanist 
to rmmble; “with gaudy flowers the cliffs are 
gay," and among the many beautiful plants, the 
heath only to be met with here and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, is deserving of especial 
motieo. The silvery bunchen of the bogflax, 
waring luzuriantly over the ats, and agrecably 
dotting their surfaces with its brilliant wliteness, 
in also poculiarly grateful 16 theoyo. But why stay 
to enumerate where all is beautiful? The rond from C’lew Bay to the Ialand of Achill eroses he maun- 

vor. ın. ar 
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At length, by an easy descent, we approach the coast, of which, for 
some miles, we hare had but occasional glances ; and the island of Achill, 
appearing as part of the main land, risen to sight,—the tops of its two 
high mountains, Croghan and Slievemore, having been for a long time 
visible. At Achill Sound there is a ferry-boat to the island; the passnge 
across being about a quarter of a mile, at low water. The boat, of course, 
conreys the car with the passengers ®. At “the Sound,” there is a plain 
but very comfortable inn, at which the traveller will do well to rest, Ic " 
is kept by a Mr. Savage, who was for several years a mub-oflieer of the 
const guard. He is a very intelligent guide, also, to the objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood ; and a “ famous” counsellor to the sportsman, whether 
of the rod or the gun, The island and the mainland are both full of 
lukes that abound with trout; and the grouse are as plentiful on the moun- 
tains as sparrows round a bam-door. The driver of the car to be obtained 
here is also one of the few oxamples loft of the “ characters” of former 
times ; a ploasant, good-humoured fellow, with a budget of legends and a 
few jakes. 

Our principal object in visiting Achill was to examine the “ Pnorzstant 
Corosr,” concerning which we had heard very opposite accounts, By one 
party it has been * cried down” as a hundle of fire-brands; and by another 
it has been “ eried up” as a sanctuary for the oppressed—the germ of a great 
tree that was destined to overshadow Ireland with its protecting branches. 
In fact, very contradietory statements of its advantages, or its mischiefe, 





Arien, and given us a riem of a smaller bay Black Bod Harbour’ the point of land stylad #he Maler,” 
and the Ilands of Inniaboflin and Tanisture. Tilo wavıge grandeur of those lonely Mills, over wılch dis 
wild juripor and piorplo heath spresd so Iuxurlantly,and down whonn idea fall Ihe mountain torrent Hm un 
many silver Ihrends—the magnifioont elonds that eneirele their heude, and which alalm for Ireland the pre- 
eminenee in eloud neonery—&he sca aindded wich ilands, and strotching forth towards Amorlea—uben som- 
Bine an wo raw ihm wiih the glorlons arclı of the ralnbon, to bo trace hy she «yo from eme point of land, 
to the other, and typimal of Aho orerruling power of its Maker spsnring these enormous Hills, gumm # aublimliy 
10 the suene that words altogotbr fall In eonveying,"" 

= Among ibe mountalns (hat look down upon Achlll, orer many of which perhaps human fook fs never 
trodiden, the red door still konpe hia hannta: oecnaiomally they are enenunterod In Ahe walleys; and now and 
Ahon, ono of thom hocamen the proy of u hungıy pennt. A huge buch Ind been shot n few wech preriaum 
to our visit ;and wo hare bean promised a gift of his horas—the arown of on0 of Ihe last monardhs af andienk 
Ireland. Wo were told a siriking story In this neighbonrhood, In a lonely Iako Ildden amang the kill, 
there ie m anal ieland; m fow anbins akirt Ita sides 5 Inte one summer ewaning the dwelllene mw m nag of 
‚proligioun eian swimming acrom to this island 5 \hey watcbed all night round (be banka, und by daybreuk 
having procured a boat and Ane-arıns, made armangemmente for securing ıhe stranger, They meured ihe Ian 
‚kilfelly and eantlounly ; all were rundy } bot Ihe reeds upon Ihe land remained unshaken, (he fürze and Ihe 
heathor wwemed completely undisturbed. A man bolder than his follows ur Tengih Innded, und found Khe 
angel wing dend ; he had gone to die in Iila old Jalr, Tr ie only night ko add ihat the O'Donel family are very, 
‚proud of these undent deulzzas of their mountalns and *forests,”" and would visit wich & deary penaliy any 
pensent who dareil ta dentroy ane of them. 
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have been for a long time in eireulation, and it has, consequently, attracted 
no small degree of public attention. 

The colony is situated on the northern part ofthe island, near the village 
of Dugorth, at the foot of Slievemore, and at the mouth of a small bay. It 
consiste of a terrace, at one extremity of which is the school, with the oflices 
connected with it; at the other arc the infirmary, the mill, and the dispen- 
sary ; and in the centre arc asmall hotel, the printing-oflice *, and the residence 
of the missionary-in-chief, the Rev. Edward Nangle. 

The dwellings of the labourers are built up the hill at the back of this 
terrace, which seems to be oceupied exchusively by the oflicial personages of 
the mission; some of the workmen have also residences at Dugorth. The 
period of our visit to the eolony was an unfortunate one; a contagious disease 
had been raging there }, the school was, for a time, deserted in consequence, 


® Dart of he project eousiste it Ihe publication of a anonthly uewspaper, contalulug twelre pages of dhieiyr 
six columas, wih a fow advertinements. Ti is printed at this printing-offioo af th enlany. It in stamped, 
prien 8d., and ie trunnmitted (0 Ihe friends 6X % he Mimion,” in vatloun parts oF he klngdow. Tt has buen in 
existenee somewhat above six ycam, Ik ig acarcely noocmary to obworwe dat such a publication in zond only 
hy hose who do not require to have sheir zcal stlmulated ; and that, as paving the way to “ eonvenkan,"" Is 
totnlly wel, Inasmuch as no Roman Catholie ia ikely to take wen a perp into its enlamna. The work 
is intolerant, and mat unfroquentdy perml ; Ih Io cunpicoous for # total absonce of geuorsnityy and un- 
doubiedly infliets injury upon the cause Ik profenses t0 serve. ** The maln objeot of uhls Paper "we quols 
frotn tho statement of the orkgin and progress of the Mimion— Is 10 expose che docirinal and practical abonni- 
watlons of Popery," Same iden of be impolicy of ascinting the publinuion wilh (he plan of the Ovlony 
way be gathorel fivas the Following correspondener, (in March 1943,) which Me. Nangle has vory unwlachr 
printed in his Peper—as If 10 contrast a Protestans polemie wit a Roma Onrholie Christhn, 

# Bus —E havo just beon kuformed that An a dirourne Iataly delivered! by yon Iu dho Iowan Catholic clmpel 
in Westport, you pabliely challenged any Protestant clongyman ta ıuoot you In euntrororay. I heg Icavo io 
inform you that Tascapt yoar ehallunge, and refer you to my friend ihe Rev. Mr. Potnden to.fix ıbe 
eonditions of Ihe dircumion,. @I remain, Bir, your fathfül servant, Eowann Nanaun 

= The Rev, Mr, Hardlman, Wotpors,” 

"Ra, Sun, —In voply 10 your nole Just come toband, 1 bag to Inforu you that I vovor did challenge any 
man, or body of meu, ta most me ia controversy, For I am ons of thas who conuider fleliyion too merci 
and venerablo to bo suhjeeted 10 the grotssqus antics that aro generally played off at such mantings. 

* RBespssitully yaurm, P. Hanpımam” 

The "aoft answer,” however, did mok * urn away wraih,'" for tie In Mr. Nangle’s unfair and unchae 
ultable unorment upon tho reply ho resehend from uhe Roman Catholie prient — 

++ Supposing tie pricnt's statsuncnt 10 be true, the people who heard hlın, and wo published the ropast of 
the aballenge, must have greatly misnndarstood him, from whence it ds manjfext Ihat a wrong mennäng 
may be taken out of che utteransen of « priost, bat will. ihay therefore bo dieunded from hauring ıhem, lest. 
dheir ilvatlon be endaugerel? We leave ihe prions 10 anwor this quenion, and wo lvo ıhe ihlnking 
‚portion of he penple frequenting the chapol of Westport to Nix die true value of kha vapouringe of such Auah- 
‚Fohting Tieologlans us Mr. Hardiman.’" 

+ Wil 1841 senrlatina disnppoared Joavlog several cuma of dropny, by wbich 2 children diod 5 upwarda 
‚ot TO adults and ehildren have Ind meastestollowed in many vanoa by dysentery. by which one ınan of 00 
and 3 obildren Inva been enrriedl off. Kevon running a course of fram 19 0 25 days was also preralent, and 
han wow ausceeded Ihene dinenser ; this day, AS are in our Ile horptal, amd 12 in the eulany houas and 
eottagen At ihe Disyeasasy since 1 January 3265 seryicon of medlielun’" (Auldress to the Frieuds of the 
Mission, dated June Ist, 1642 } m short te jmerloun 10 our wit.) 
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and we may,no.doubt, thus acoount for an absence of noatness and cleanlinass 
upon which we had caleulated, as marking the distinetion between the 
‚colonists and their less favoured nejghbours *. 

The establishment of the Colony was commenced in the year 1833, for the 
avowed purpose of “ converting Romanists;'" a tract of recluimable land (being 
however, nearly the worst upon the island, and most inauspieiously selected) 
was obtained, and the Minister * entered upon his work" on the lst of 
‚August, 1834, The colony was to be supported, and is supported, by dona- 
tions and subseriptions zuised throughoutthe kingdom. The documents atour 
command, relative to the settlement, are but few ; we are not therefore enabled 
accurately to trace the progress of the colony fromits formation to the present 
year; what advances it has made in its receipts ; or what: increase there has 
boen in the number by whom. its protection has been sought. The seventh 
report, and the eighth—the last, for the year 1841—are however before us; 
and from these we receive very little encouragement to believe that, even 
ifthe plan and conduct of the Mission were wise, humane, charitable, and, in 
a word, “Christian,” its purpose has been worked out in a manner at all 
commensurate with the large amount of moneys expended in its formation and 
sustainment. 

The colony is, it appears, compowed of fifty-six families, consisting of three 
hundred and sixty-five individuals: of these fifty-six, eleven were * originally 
Protestant," and forty-five “ originally Papist ;” but of these forty-five, nine- 
teen only are “ natives of Achill and the surrounding distriets,” the remainder 
of the forty-fve being “ Romish families brought over by the immediate 
instrumentality of the Mission,” and who are, of course, acnttto the Colony from 
dietant parts of Ireland, and in some instances, we have reason to believe, from 
England, So that, as far as the project goes for protestantising the island of 
Achill, out of its population of six thousand, only ninety-two individuals have 
been made converts in nine years; while in all Ireland besides, no more than 
one hundred and thirteen have been induced to quit the Roman Catholie churelt 
“ by the immediate instrumentality of the Mission ” during the same period t. 
Let us take for granted that these two hundred and five have reformed from. 


* Evers unsveller in Ireland ie fully aware of the fact Ihat a greater attonlicn 10 uppenmneen, nad monler, 
‚dJeaner, an more orderly habita, disthagulah Ihe Protestant (rum Ihe Cntholie of erery grade, below he vw 
higdest Upon ontering a piorincial ton, where there in wunlly one Ann kept Iy m Roman Caahalie, ad 
another by a Protertant, it is easy 10 determine * which ie which" evn Iıy extemals, bat much more enky bye 
tho anrangement of the menaye. 

+ A note 10 dh Report suicn, Indeed, that “several fanilier and individuals who were brampht aut af 
Poperg hy means of the Mission, and are now living in different parts of England, Ireland, and Amerles, are. 
nor inehaded in this enumermtion." Their sumber wust be wery fom. There in no abvious n stralnag to mal 
dhe best of a bul ense, Abat amsursliy more distinct enplanatlon concerning his matier would be given ifthere. 
had Leon any to give, 
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‚convietion ; that the temptation to exchange misery and poverty, far comfarts 
and easy labour, has had no weight with any of them ; that they have, in 
sonsequence of tkis change, become more upright members of society and 
more useful to the state”; and that such improvement in their moral und 
social condition would not have been oflected but for the “instrumentality of 
the Mission””—and let us se whnt the reformation of these two hundred and 
five “ original papists” has cost. 

There are—if we rightly understand the Report, which is a very confused 
document—four or five distinet and separate modes ofcollecting money. The 
first, is for the Mission ; the second, is for the Orphan Asylum; the third, is 
for the Dispensary; the fourth, is for the Achill Bible and Church Missionary 
Society; and a fifth, is “ donations of clothing;” n sixth, may be oceasional— 
“for relief of distress in Achill,” and a seventh, may be “for the Infant 
school.” From all these sources a large sum is collected, averaging certainly 
not less than £3000 per annum, (in 1840, it was considerably more), and 
this sum seems to be expended in salaries to missionaries, school-masters, 
and school-mistresses, warkmen’s wages, repairs, buildings, expenses of print- 
ing«oflice, dispensary, Rev. E. Nangle's travelling expenses, purchase of cows, 
&c. &e., the affüirs of the Mission being managed by the missionaries, and Dr. 
Adams (a most excellent and estimable physician, whose motiye at least in 
thus exchanging independence and a high position for a settlement in this 
colony eunnot be mistaken) and Captain Dyer; and there is a bonrd of 
gunrdians, of gentlemen of irreproachnble character, the greater number of 
whom probably have never visited the settlement, but who are induced to 
believe that it is really conferring practical benefit upon the community. 

The prineipal feature of the colony, however, is the,orphan school ; ‚the 
mere gathering together a few labourers who have been catholie, and now are 
protestant, is a matter of very trifling national importance, But the eduention 
of even a small part of the rising generation in-good habits and right princi- 
ples, is a work upon which the moneys of the wealthy might be most advan- 
tugeously expended, Whether this object has been to any extent attained, or 
is in. course of attainıment, we cannot, with certainty, say ; butthe impression left 
upon our minds regarding it, was byno means satisfactory. We imagine thatthe 
tesultsmust be unimportant, for by the eighth Report, (1841) we learn no more 
than that “ three of'the female orphan children educated in this settlement are 

* This i, however, admltting more ıhan the Misslon would require; far It is impomible to guand ayalanı 
Ämponition. The Report for the yaar 1041 zuuords #ihe awful fall of one of our schoolmanten, "ir. 
wretched asan who was living iu habiıe of liventiousmens wuile be clouked hi iniguiiy from us under a speaious 


profsesion af religion” Ir ie also stnted that * during the past year, two ınen wo male @ prufessiun of 
Christianüg vetarned in Popory."* 
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now carning their bread as serrants, eight ofthe boys are learning trades in the 
settlement, and of these, fwo are sufficiently advance! to support themselves;’" 
while the Report, (1840,) states, that three orphans had been apprentieed to 
trades, one of whom we are told, in the Report, 1841, was placed on board a 
ship of war, from which he dewerted. The Report of 1840 gives the number 
of children educated in all the schools superintonded by the Mission as two 
hundred and forty-two, “being an increase of two in the number reported 
as in attendance last year." Of these there were, in 1840, “in our Institution” 
‚one hundred, and in 1841 exactly the sume number, one hundred; so that im 
that year there had been no incresse. The greater number of these orphans 
are sent to the colony from distant parts; children whose parents, “one or 
both,” had been Roman Catholies, who were left destitute, and for whom some 
benevolent individuals undertook to provide, by sending them to receive board 
and education at the settlement ®. 

Our suepicions as to tie beneficial results of the orphun asylum,—the 
only portion of the plan out of which extensive good to the community 
could arise—arefounded however, upon something like substantial grounds —it 
is our duty to describe them. On our way to the colony, from which we were 
five or six miles distant, on the mainland, we met a poor wretched-looking 
boy about thirteen years of age, clothed in rags. Upon questioning him 
wo found he had been dismissed from the school, that Mr. Nangle had 
taken away his decent elothos and given him three shillings, (this we after- 
words learned from Mr. Nangle himself was perfoctly correet,) to convey him 
a distance af about sixty miles into the county of Sligo, where his grand- 
father lived, his parents being both dead, We rensoned with the boy na 
to the sad position in which he had placed himself by his misconduct, 
contrasted his future prospects with his past condition; anıl he readily, and 
indeed eagerly, listened to our advice that he should return as a repentant 
prodigal, to obtain the forgiveness of the minister of Christ, and be once more 
received into the fold, where there would have been—as we expected—joy 
over the sheep that had been lost and was found. We were mistaken. On 
presenting the penitent to Mr. Nangle, and interoeding for him, that clergy- 
man declined to take him back ; assigning no cause for his refusal; merely 
saying ‘he was a bad boy and he would not receive him;” giving no 
account whaterer of misconduct that shut him out from mercy. We there- 


® The eircumstancen under which these neophyien are piocured way be beat underntood byan eztrack 
from dhe Report, 1840" B, ©, Mor parents were both Ruman Caiholies, and her mother kan keon dend 
about a year ; since which time her füther, who is a man of very bad charneter, has cast her of, and anld he 
sloes met care how abe ia bromgbt ap, or in what religion ; and ale has boon for some time wich an auch, who 
has deelarei ale cannat heop her any Jonger.® 
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fore took the lad upon our car out ofthe island, and, adding a few shillings 
to his scanty store, sent him to beg his way to Sligo. The boy’s name was 
Hart, and if he had so displensed his master as to have been justly an outenst, 
it was evidont that he had not lost the farour of his schoolmates, for 
several of them gathered round our car as we were driving off, bidding him 
good bye, and begging God to bless him! We should, perhaps, have taken 
no notieo of this fact,—Tor we might have argued ourselves into a belief 
that the'boy had. merited his unhappy fate by conduet more than commonly 
atrocious, which Mr. Nangle did not: feel called upon to explain—but that 
another eircumstanee oceurred the next day, which compelled us to the 
conelusion that the divine precept which tenches forgiveness to a repentant 
sinner who had offended, not soven times but seventy times seven, had not 
beon loarned, if it was taught, at the Colony. Retuming through Newport, 
the elergyman of that town brought to our inn-door five other boys who had 
been also dismissed from the orphan-school of'the settleinent; he brought them 
to us in order that we might explain to Ihem the inutility of'their desire to go 
back to its shelter, by stating to them the results of our experienice as regarded 
the boy Hart. And we did inform them that, judging from our experiment in 
his favour, there woukl be no use in their making the attempt, for that Mr. 
Nangle wouldnot receive them. Thus six poor little helpless and deserted 
children were cast upon the world, ncarly naked and penniless ; without 
parents, without homes, and without friends ; for the few friends oftheir infancy 
would have either forgotten them, or have been exasperated into a hatred of 
them by their virtual apostacy fram their religion. 

Upon these facts we have no desire to comment. 

‘We do not apologize for the space we have oecupied in considering this 
matter, because it is annually made the topie of a public meeting in London 
(to obtain subseriptions); because a very large proportion of those who sustain 
the settlement, know nothing about it exceptitsname; and because, in Ireland, 
it is a fruitful source of much discreditable and uncharitable discussion, and 
strengthens that bitterness ofspirit which forms thegrand barrier to theimprove- 
ment of the country. Moreover, it is sufliciently notorious that all accounts of 
this colony have been derived from prejudiced sources, for or against: at lenst we 
are not aware that it has been inspeeted by any tourist uninfluenced by party 
views, —excepting the one whose opinion we shall quote. 

We consider every conseientious accession to the Protestant faith as a con- 
tribution in aid of the well-being of the state, and the prosperity of Ireland, 
more especially ; but such experiments asthat at Achill, will be made in vain ; 
we have shown that here it has been a complete failure ; the principles upon 
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which it hasbeen conducted have not been in accordance with the divine precept 
of “charity,” nor has the clergyman under whose control the settlementis placed. 
been an example of that gentle, peace-loving, and persuasive zen], that “ meck 
and unaffeeted grace,” which should distinguish a humble follower of “rue 
Lorn ax Masrur.”" 

‘One word more, and we dismiss this subject: it was impossible not to 
appreciate the magnanimity of the poor, miserable, utterly destitute, and 
absolutely starving, inhabitants of Achill, who were at the time of our visit 
enduring privations at which humanityshudders,—and to know tliat by walking: 
a couple of miles and profissing to change their religion they would: have 
been instontly supplied with food, clothes, and lodging. Yet these hungry 
thousands-—for it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that nine tenths 
of the population of this island were, in the month of July last, entirely 
without food—preferred patiently to endure their sufferings, rather than submit: 
to what they considered a degradation. Such fortitude we do beliere to be 
withont parallel in the history of any “ignorant and unenlightened” people 
since the erention of'the world. 

We have of course abstained from taking note of the many statements we 
have received, and opinions we have heard, in proof of the evil working of'the 
system pursued at Achill, preferring rather to eonfine ourselves to the results 
of our own observations and experience ; for, as our readers will readily believe, 
“the colony”' is sented in the midst of enemies, whose hostility continues 
unmitigated, manifested by a total absence of all charity and by the exarcise 
of the very worst paseions, and it has beon opposed in a apirit akin to that of 
the darkost age of superstition and bigetry ; the greater numbor of the stories 
that have veached us, we have therefore considered as gross calumnier. But 
wo have deemed it our duty to submit the case, fully, to our readers with 
a riow, particularly, to invite the consideration of English subseribers {6 
the “Mission.” They may be assured that. they bestow their maney for a 
worse than useless purpose ; that, we repeat, no good has arisen or can possibly. 
arise from the Colony eondueted as it is, but that it has produced, and will 
inevitably continue to produce, much evil—prejudieing the causo of Ireland, 
and fur more, that of RELIGION. 

Wecannotconelude the subject better than by quoting the following eloquent 
and generous obscrvations from n little work, entitled “ Notes on Irish Natural 
History,” printed in 1840, by Edward Newman, Esg. “The natives of 
Achill are charged with being thieves and murderers; and if I were to 
place full relinnce on all I henrd at the settlement, they would appear to 
be «0, Mr. Long, however, (a farmer in the neighbourhood, whose farm 
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Mr. Newman describes as * bearing on the extreme productiveness of the soil 
of Achill,‘) with every thing constantly exposed, walls and hedges being here 
unknown, and living amongst a population from whom he has na power at all 
to defend himself, has never Tost even a potato. T allude not to this subject 
politically ; but bearing in mind solely the natural history of the island and 
its capability of improvement, I pronounce, without hesitation, that if good- 
ness of soil, lowness of rent, cheapness of labour, and SAFETY OF FROPERTY, 
be recommendations,—then, that no spot I have ever seen is more likely to 
reward the emigrant than the Island of Achill. Would that some unpolitical 
philanthropists, — mx wılo TOoK A HUMAN VIEW OF THE HUMAN WANIS 
AND HUMAN FEELINGS OF THESE POOR ISLANDERS— would settle among them, 
and place in their hands the plough and the spade, tech the children to read 
and write, the boys to make shoes and conts, to fish and to dig, and rake and 
sow and reap, and build houses, and the girls to knit and spin, and make 
gowns,—and use them like brothers, sisters, and children.” 

To all this we devoutly say, Amex ! 

We turn to a pleasanter topic—the singularities and natural beauties of 
this island of Achill. The people have many primitive customs. A few days 
before our arrival, an oceurrence took place which we understood is by no 
means uneommon—n race for a wife. A young man, a carpenter, named 
Linchigan, applied to the father of a girl named Corrigan, for his daughter 
in marsiage. A rival, called Lavelle, usked for her also, on the plea that as 
he was richer, “he wouldn’t ask so much with her.” Wherenpon, the 
factions of the swains ” were about to join issue and fight; when a pence- 
maker suggestedthat “the boys should run for her.” The race was run accord- 
ingly, a distance of some miles up and down a mountain; Linchigan won, 
and wedded the maiden*. The islanders consist almost entirely of four 


* This custom, howorer, Is not peoullar vo thls prhmldre ditriet, Wo call vo mind an Iucident tlıst 
ocourred, Jong ngo, in ıhe south, whleh wo hope the reader will pormit ns to relata In our om way =— 

Anirew Konoely und Mike Barry were «uitors for he hand of Peggy Mogreh. The pomor which Irih, 
faihers exereise over Uheir children is often anything but gentle, they diene of theim In marringe froquently 
to those they consider he best bidders; and it is no amall eompliwent to Irlah women (0 say that, even iu 
instanees where \bey Inve loved others, they very gonerally miorsed in wihdrawing their affeetsone 
and making ine and deroted wiven on most afsetiunate mothem. In the cu of Bogzy Magrah, how- 
evor, une candidate stood about us well wiıh her father as Ihe other both were fine staut fellamn, ablo to 
work, when uhe conld get work to do, wirh m cahln and a potato garden, "* wahllng for furnlturs,'" and. botlı 
ta ponsens the hand, heurt, and Ile fortune of Peggy Magrah. There are two ways of winzing m 
Gavour—the right and ng : Andrew Kennedy had chosem iho right, Mike Barry tie wrong. 
Andrew in ıhe (st utance made sure of the girl, Mike of ie (über ; and I Andruw had been » wlit wore 
Oft in ho world—if hie 6ow had not been na z000, hie foather-beil sa heavy, or lin pig as weighty na Ihose af 
hin vival, might wonll have overeome right, und Andrew would hie Ind no elmuee ı but an It waa, the father 
Andi Amt one "Day" war an well 10 du +» übe other, an tat worcoyer the * facdon”! of the rejected would 
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prineipal families; and we were informed that they could be easily distin- 
guished the one from the other; indeed, of this fact we had positive proof. 


bo 109 strong for im, though ihey would ylold 10 Ihe lady, declarud na ho war walking home from % eurly 
man” (hat he would lcava it " betwist iho Altmighty and his daughter ;" Tot her settle it in God’« name, and 
he’ wach hin hand of it altagother;; only ah must wottle on one or the other Ihat week, far he «ould mol be 
harlog Ile peace of mind dentroyed with ber and her amecthearte any Ionger—hin hose wor like a falr «u # 
wiatlon with ihem for boym that couldn't let the girl alone ; and aure it was well for hie and hie  ould 
woman’! they had hat one daughter ; for I ihey had a they’d quit ho eountry sooner ıban be bothersd. 
entirely the way ho had beon with them—for bachelor 

ehe ne Re 
Intense desire 10 continue Ihe * slavo trade ;”" who delighted in tormenting; and who, wleiher abe onred or mot 
fürn man, would enjoy toszing him ; indeed, Ihe better ahe loved, Aho greater her pleasure in antalining be object: 
of her affoetion. As long aa her father wavered botmeen Andrew and Mike, the true affoction she here the 
former made her dread loning hi a0 wuch, that aho war far more affectionate 10 him han ahe had erer been 
0 ao one else zand once, when her father mld something that ed her to believe he decidediy Serourel Mike, 
he bunt into 4 11ood of tears, and deslared uhe would © die'” soonar than marry kim, Now, wien ber father, 
wocotmpanicd by both muitorn, eniered the house, and he bad told her ihere mere her bachelors, and ale must 
make upher uiid which of tbe two ahould bo her hunband, for he (ber father) had no mind to hecpiug mn old 
amajd In his house, she blashed and wimperod, lookod through the long lashes of her eyes wichont ever rahing 
Ale Nida; and, 10 the utter artonishment of both her father and Andrem, ancepied Mike's offer 1» 
dance the Arm jig with hin that eroniag, — completely turnlag her back upon her former favourlie, 
Mike having gut her eonsent 10 ıhe dance, eager to vet himself off to the beat advantage, bethouglt 
that his. '"hroguen” would Iook Ind = on. the foot,” and, Tihe m fool, Ieft the field open to Andrew, while 
he sat ont to borrow his brother’s © pumpe.” The oppettunity wma nol losk upon Auıkrem, who renewed 
hin aulıg but became thorouglily perplexed by the waywardncen of woman’ nature—he could make nothing of 

= Indoed,” abe sid, * ale would as soon —a her faiher was 1 hard upon her—watıy one as ıhe oiher- 
—Mayte abe showed more favour one time 1a Andrew than 16 Mike, and maybe at another time she/d ahow 
aworo fürn 10 Mike han to Andrew; maybe ahe’d junt tote ap far ihem—call Mike the Head, and Andrew 
the Harp, and wo get hir Luck.” _ Audrew, poor fellow ! wus half mad with vezation,—and yet, mbat «wuld he 
do? Hoenterialued serious thoughts of an abduetlon, bat where waa ıhe good of It ?—Sure, if abe war that 
‚changenble *erapthur" ahe wasn’e worth the huring- 

He offered 10 fight Mike for ber, but hin ber father nopativol at once ; ho would have na #chting for a 
Auld of In ; © but TI toll you wit, bruve boys 1” exchhinei the old man; "TIL tell you wide an E 
did for my goodwife, and what no Trishmen war ever nahamed t6 do—zun for her —merrery bay In the place 
in froe-footed—nun für hen, and Tot ühe feet font win her 1" 

This war sgroed upon; both the young mau wero remarkable for actkritg—boih anzionn to win a brklar 
and desplte Peggy's coquetry, when abo took har stand wich other girls upon the rising ground bat commanded 
a viow of che # zace-couree,” all agreent Ihat ahe war worch ten times the trooblo, 

“TIL tell you wbatät ie, Pogyy," auid one of her companlons, # 1"4 Det y ran new hankecher int never 
sromed my neck, barring his day, that Mike will bo the haro I he’s Iongee in he logs—amd ob, my } but he'e 
the actlve bay intrely." 

# Wall, whoover win, Pog’s luck will be happy; that’« all, 1 any, Suppose thay should both win, ade 
another, # what will you do them, Peggy dons !—tosı up (or ihem? "* 

There they go }’" osclaimend a third-=wblle Pregay's heart beat stout reproaches at Ler unfaldhfuluens z| 
* there they go—I's eruel hard, #0 It in, to make them end such a race by eoming up even Ihe dit ofa bill 
at the long run. Mary Grady, do you mind the day Alıy Flyan runniog Ihe ruen for his wife, fell and aut 
ha hond, ao vhat iho grave was hir wedding«bod, poor follow 1® 

"174 rather’ shey'd give up at oncn," eaclalmed Papgr, following be eontending parties with her eyen, and 
trembling from head (0 foot at the advantage which Mike lad. eridantly obtained ever Andrew" 1’d müher 
they’d give It upy—well, 1 don't care who wins or whu Ionen, "ll marry which I like 1" ahe continucd, burst- 
ing inte (car, and ıhen eovsring her face with her handa, 
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They have, in many respects, separate habits and customs; and seldom 
intermarry apart from their elans. The Lavelles are of French extraction— 
the descendants of French fishermen, who in former times used to fish off’ the 
island of Baffin; they are for the most part “light, smart, and handsome 
men ;” the Scholefields are of English descent—and “ proud of it;”" the 
Caulfields are dark eurly-hended men, and retain tokens of Creole blood; the 
Morans are of Danish descent—*heayy and dull men,” with red hair and 
whiskers, Ihe O'Malleys, Gaughans, and Maughans, are of the aboriginal 
Irish ; and they, added our informant,a very intelligent person, who had long 
livod among them, are “cleverer than the others,” their countenances being 
animated and full of expression. The several classes were repentedly pointed 
out to us, and in no instance was there a mistake as to the name or fumily of 
the person to whom reference was made. "The habitations of the islanders are 
very singular. Their houses are heaps of rude stones moulded by the tide, 
procured from the beach, uncemented; they are rounded at the gables, and 
roofedl with fern, heath, and shingles, fastened on by straw bands, In the village 
of Dooagha, consisting of about forty cabins, there is not a single chimney. 
Some of the wealthier graziers, however, have an odd custom of residing 
in such houses, or in houses of a still more simple construction, only during 
the summer months, when the season for fishing is “ on,” and their catile are 
brought down towards the coast to feed on the young herbage. These hovels 


= Ol! honour, Peg,” hey exelnimed ; "sure yon would not be zuiltg of such m flaity as dhat ? * 

= Teil me,'" aheanswered, all her coquetry forgotten I anzlety for him ale really loved, so that ahe dar) 
not look npon Aho race, # toll me, for Ihe love of merey, how i’« geing wiıh him." 

= With him," ropented na aerant a eoguet as horse, Which of th Alma 9 

* Andrew,”' slıe breaihlemly replicd, 

= Oh, deo the dadn! E don't kaow." she answered, wioking her merıy eyes at her companlans, wblle Peggy 

her hands more tighily nen over over her, # 1don’t known all, whınt de you think, Mary Mayle 1"" 
"Eh 17” mid muischievous Mary, “1 ean’s ll} I’ mıre Just now it wa ix to one, und half dezan to Ihe 
other, but now! ch uny! but Mike hm the legs 10 be sure—unybe he can't use ihem—thach ! well ihat 
at spring he gavo daten all. —Oh then, fs Mike ıhat will make the Ana husband, and no mistake—take yor 
hands from yor open, Vogey, woman —there's money bid fur ya 1” 

*" Open yer eyen, Jewel arourneen !" aid ansther— here, they’ro coming up ihe MI —that'« right, about, 
beyn—Oh then, Mrs. Mike, maybe 1 won't shake a foot at your wedling—wuke down yer handa, and look 
for yonmelt—Mike, yer x rala bara | "* 

The youog wen were, as she mid, running up to where ihey stood, but not in ihe degrt& Mary so mir- 
hlevously intiumted. Pegay wur lieraliy without ihe power to wilhlw her hands her felings entirsly. 
overcamo her. 

# Tako her, Mike j you well desarve har 1" oxclnimed Ihe tantalluing girls, as Andrew, panting and guap- 
ing, asconded eonsiderably In ndvane of hs rival, 

Bat Peggy heurd ihern not ı subdued by her emoiions, she had fünted on he sward. Buch In Ihe over- 
Fowering nature of women’s eoquatey, that afler abe recovered, and was well asnred of Andrews vietary, she 
would bavo played fir Indy Disdain if abe dared—but her father interposed, and she is now a good wife, an 
ho mother of Ave small children. 
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they call * Builly houses.” The ieland was long famous for ilieit stille; a 
few years ago there were at least fifty at work there; at the time of our visit 





there was not one, Father Mathew having utterly destroyed the trade. 
There is not a single tree upon the whole island, with the exception of two or 
three recently planted in “ the colony ;” although there are abundant marks 
of its being long ago one huge and pathless forest. Tt is full of Fakes; the 
shores abound in wild fowl of every description, and the mountains with 
grouse. The foxes are so numerous, that the young lambs are never safe. 
Scals are scen at times in shonls among the rocks; und the ravens and the 
eagles exist in astomishing numbers in tho cliffis and recosses af the hills, 
The eugles, indeed, seemed so unconscious of fear that they remained within 
a very ahort distance of us ; and one magnificent fellow soared over our henda, 
within pistol-shot, for above an hour, keeping on our course so near that we 
could count the fenthers on his wing« *. 

Our first object after entering the island was to engage the services of 
guides: two stout-limbed, athletic, and most obliging fellows, brothers of the 
name of O'Malley—a “ grate name” in Mayo, and a “ powerful faction '* 
among rich and poor—presented themselves, and were retained. Under their 
direction we commenced the ascent of the Croghan mountain—AR5L feet 
above the level ofthe sea. We should scarcely haye been tempted to this 
arduous undertaking, but that the top seemed at no great distance; when we 
had surmounted it, however, we found ourselves at the foot of anather still 


® A inlltlon exiata, hat about « aentıry ago, am engle bare off » child from Achill, an sarrled It ko Me 
eyrie, umong the eliffv of Clare Inland ; = distance of several miles The child war saved, however, and Hved. 
10 bean old man. 
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higher ; and when this diffieulty was overcome, a third was before us, higher 
yet. In fact, we had to elimb three mountsins instead of one. But, in truth, 


 Tho mountain top, when ellmbed, did well ’orpay 
The scalore' toll.” 


From the commencement of the ascent, indeod, we became exceodingly 
interested in the prospeot all around us: we soon obtained a view of Clew 
Bay, with its host of islands—Clare Island, with its tremendous precipices, 
topping them all*. The hills were covered with wild fowers, in immense 
varieties; of the orchis tribe there were numerous specimens ; the heatlıs 
were in rich luxuriance, and among them is plentifully found the Erica Medi- 
terranea, to be procured in no other partof Great Britain ; and the wild juniper 
formed almost a close matting under ourfeet. Two or three foxes ran along our 
way; and many times the eagle rose from his eyrie and hovered above us. 
Once we nenrly trod upon the nost ofa grouse; the bird was sitting, and 
few off as we approached. We stood a few minutes to examine her cggs, 
and were startled by an almost human ery of somow from the summit of 
an adjoining crag, It was the wail of the frightened bird; and we 
passed upwards without disturbing her dwellingt. Looking below, we 
saw the village of Keem—a group of dots of stone; and further east, the 
village of Dooagha, dwindled almost to a few specks ; while the winding roads 
about the island seemed no broader than a ribbon. At length we renched 
the summit—and what a view! On ono side was beautiful Clew Bay ; and on 
the other a bay scarcely less beautiful, Blacksod Harbour. Behind us were 


= Tho wendher did not permie un to rinit Clare Inland ; but wo understand, an examination of Js will 
amply ropay the tauriet. It ie af oonsiderahlo ai, and contains above aieteon hundred Inhabitants. Here war 
he great wat of ho dominions of the famons Grans Uile, Grace O’Malloy. The ialand and the ndjacant 
dlstriet are stil} furile iu legend» eoncerning hereareinge, prowem, and neuviiy. We hars given cliewhere the 
story of her kilnapping the kufunt heir oP the St. Lasrreuces of Howil, as. a Temon in hospitality 10 Ihe family 
tower, ihe remsins of her once formidable cast, mll exists: and the bay in which ahe monred her 
pointed ont, and to this day is fanoas for wewrity and dhelter. She appenrs 10 havo loon a sort 
of lady-pirate, who existed during the aixteenth century. She wis \he daughter of Owen O'Malley, and dhe 
wife of O'Flaherte, powerful ehiftains of Conmuught She unrried « second hushand, Bit Richard Bourke, 
alled Mae William Oughter, who also left her s wilew in 1980. WNlle a "one woman” aho ir belioved 
to hare played her prauks upon the ocenz ; and It is afirmod, Ihatahe virited Eimpland in order to be introduced 
%o Queen Elhnbeth; or rather, to aflord Ihe Queen au opportunity of Lelug Tutruduced 0 her; for tho repre- 
senative of ıhe O’Malloys war, at least, aa proud and Imperions, and In her own renlm ne abanlute, as the 
descondant of Ihe Tudom. Her name, Orana Uile, Grnee of Ihe Islands, has been made famanı in Iroland, 
in consequence of ir being aupponei that ale zevisted the Saxon rolo 5 such, bomerer, does hot aypcar to have 
been ıhe fiel, Te wan, eonsequently, at one Lime made ıhe watshword of s partyy ihe rich Boulicen is ıhe 
theme of many am old song. 

+ Our zuiden, who scomed to have anticipnted an opposite renult from our enrioity, seemed delighted when 
we sigulfiel onr Intentlon of Tearig the ment unriled ; and one of them roared out nk the top of hin wolen, 
ailteming the bird,—"" There !irdenn, give thanks 16 the Virgin, for the atrangers wont hurt yer Htile family.” 
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the island hills and valleys, and the mountain of Slieve-more, which althougl 
nenrly as high as Croghan, we seemed to look down upon. Befure us was 
the brond Atlantic—no spot of rock or land uponwhich a sea-mew could And rest, 
between us and Amerien ; #o that, literally, as the guide said, “if we flung a 
stone out of our hands it would füll into another world, barring it didn't sink 
in the sen.” It was, indeed, a glorious sight, but one to which no language 
can do justice. Having “drank our full,” of the grandeur, magnificence, 

and surpassing beauty of the scene, we sate awhile upon a moss-covered 
bank, just above the mighty ocean that rolled back in masses from the black 
rocks against which it foamed; and we spoke of the land and sea legend 
which, as may be imagined, are here closely mingled. Beneatlh us were two 
solitary rocks, seemingly broken off from the mainland, but in reality parts of 
it; although separated by a frightful chasm, through which the sea rolls at 





high-water. Aftor thelong and teilsome ascent, the traveller finds, on guining 
the summit, that he stands on the brink of an enormous precipice, presenting 
anearly perpendieular wall to the Atlantic. This side of the mountain forms 
a sort of semicircular bay—and these two lone islands, or rather rocks, jut out 
to the sea beyond ; their savage quietude being broken only by the billows 
that beat ugainst their base. They full back into the sea foaming and spark- 
ling ; but no sound is heand—we are far above its reach—and the effect is not 
a little enhanced by the strife of waters continuing in silent power beneath us, 
The islands themselves seem but as fallen masses of rock, and the enormaus 
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fragments that have fallen to the foot of the mountain upon which we stund 
appear but as “ pieces” that might easily be lifted by the hand, It is difficult 
to believe that the dark atoms which more over their surface are human 
ereatures—some of the fishermen, inhabitants of the island. ‘ 

Here welt, in former times, a murderer, who came there with his two 
dogs, and used to hunt the deer ; chasing then to this chasm, oyer which they 
wore used to leap ; but their enemy had builta wall, on the other side, against 
which they sprung; falling down the precipice, where their bodies were found 
by the dark hunter. Two graves are still pointed out as the graves of the 
good hounde ; but their master was carried off by evil spirits across the ocean. 
We gathered, indeed, a volume of logends upon this mountain top ; for every 
spot within our ken had some attached to it. But our space will not permit 
us to “ pen them down.” We must r&serve it for one that, if not peculiar to 
this district, we had not previously heard in any part of Ireland. It concerns 
“the seals,” with which, as we have said, this wild coast abounds®, It will 
excite no surprise that they are regarded with superstitious dread by the 
peasantry. The following is the story ; we received it partly from our guide, 
and partly from an accomplished friend at Newport. 

Upon the wild and magnificent coast of Mayo and Donegal, there are 
thousands who give implieit credit to marvellous stories of which a seal is 
the hero, or we should rather say, the hereine, for nearly the whole of them 


® Capwin MTlray, of Westport, a famous seal-hunter in “diene parts," and who in well-kuown for hie 
ardoar In collecting Irish antlqulules, In a leiter 1a Robert Ball, Eag,, the secretary 16 the Zoologleal Boclety 
of Dublin, gives some Idea of Uhe number und chameter of these freyuenters ofıhe Mayo.const. Wie exiract a 
pusssge. # Inniscnrrow Reef, about eigbt milen from Wentport, wur u favourite baunt of senle; and on ons day 
dhere could nut be Jon ılıan 150 senla basking ou I. 101 my huuker Lo windmanid of ıhe Reck, wliich was dh 
opposlte wide xo where hey lay, and dropped down penily wlıh the punt without neing an car, lest T ahould 
aların them, and Jandedl necompunied by one of toy bontmen 5 in a few minules we.erept (0 within Afty yarda 
of them, when Lsingled out and shot the largest Keould seo (which weighed aftermarda Iwenty-sin none, and 
was nearly sis feot Jong) 3 ws he war quite deud when I gut up to hit, I ran on, after Jonding wy rifle, agalu 
16 the edge ofthe water, where che whole herd had plunged In, wen 1 Arad, knowing I was sure of a shot om 
ebeir ritag, whleh many of ıhem Anvariabiy da wihin & few pardı st where ihey live. As thore wur a 
eooshlerable dessent 40. the water's ige 1 has nothing 10 rest my ill on, wich from its great weight and 
Hongth, upwards of five feet, 1 am generally obliged 10 do; T made uny buntman stoop, and rest Is.ou hie 
tank, and almost immediately Ihe extmordinnry sen! enme ta iho surface, and Ihn ample time 10 olmeren 
hin, The head won grently larger ihan any I had ever soon, wich Immense bladder-like protuberences ovar iho 
eyes, inclining to the side of he heud, The furchend appearel also uncommonly eularged, and an I ıbougbi, 
deoply fürrowed and wıinklei, Temening gradnally to the protuberanees at elther sido; Ik had external ears 
Nie a houod, but much smaller In proportion to the eizo of the hend. Tina solowr was Mt brown, but in did 
not appoar so me to. havo spot like our common soal. T am quite cortaln is war much moro than twleo an 
Junge as any of our common kind, From ihe uneowik, amd I wicht may very unmatural appenrance of (le 
animal, my poor bontman's mporstitions frars #0 completely got the beiser of him, that he made » wilden 
start, and fell forward among the rucle on whlol we were, and io ühe fall my efle wen ol, of eourso wichout 
effect, and 1 ssw no more uf she seal, hd muy boaunen on übe look aut for sereral udn, bat there mund al 
several other of their hannts on ıhe eoast, but aerer heard of him eince,”" 
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relate to females, A belief prevails that soals are the embodied spirits of 
human beings who perished in “ the Flood,” compelled to exist in this form, 
by way of penance, until purified by the destruction of the world by fire— 
fire, according to their notions, testing atı things—when they will obtain 
freedom, and enter the mansions of the blessed. Tradition adds, however, 
that once in every century they are permitted to resume their original forms, 
and for the space of twelve hours, or from sunset to sunrise, sport upon their 
native earth, laying aside their “skina,” which they are forced to resume 
before they can return to the waters. 

John of the Glen, or John O’Glin, as he was called, was one of a some- 
what numerous class in these wild districts, who set upa horse on the strength. 
oftheir neighbours’ fields; he was, in short, a merry, careless cockle-merchant, 
migrating between the inland glens and the sea-shore, carrying, in large 
panniers, on either side of his mare “ Molche,” crabs, lobsters, periwinkles, 
and cockles, frequently in larger quantities than Molche approved of. There 
are few of the Glen farmers who are not acquainted practically with eockle- 
hawkers of this description ; fellows who, watching their opportunity, tarm 
their hangry cattle into tlıe best pastures, and destroy more in un hour than 
can be grown ina weck. The good-natured glensmen have no objeetion to 
extending their hospitslity to “the baste” as well as to his master, and 
would gladly bestow upon the horse the same fodder they give their own ; 
hut this does not salisfy the hawker; he turns his horse into the poor man's 
elover, or even among his onts. We do not mean to accuse John O'Glin of 
this shameful practiee; but certsinly “ Molche” was a stout, fat, little nag 
us ever trotted over the hille of Mayo or Donegal, or among their wild and 
exquisite glens; yet her master was never master of either field or stable. 
The sea-coast air along these distriets, with bare heathy mountains overlooking. 
the trackless ocean, is perhaps the purest in the world, but there is little 
likelihood that “ Molche” lived upon it. Now, John O'Glin was considered 
a “brave, hearty bay,” füll of life and spirit, the wild spirit of the glen, 
sharpenod by the buying and selling sort of intercourse, which above all other 
things gives the koenest edge to an Irishman’e wite; it is true ho neither 
bought periwirikles nor cockles—those he gathered, but he purchased lobsters, 
and having sold his fishy cargo in the inland glens, he did not return with 
empty panniers to the sea-side—not at all; he carried eggs and heather 
brooms to the shore, and more than either, for certainly his eggs had the 
Aavour and his heather the smell of poteen ; he declared it was their nature 
so to smell, but this was doubted. John, amongst his other accomplishments, 
had a most sweet voice ; he could sing the melodies which along this const 
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are more varied and far wilder than tho melodies of any other county, 20 as 
to captivate every heart to which he wished to appeal; and many bought his 
fish for the sake of hissong. He loved music for its own suke, and beguiled 
his hours gn the bleak strand while hunting for his small fish, waiting for his 
companions, or watching for the return of the boats, whose cargoes consisted 
of lobster pots, and bladders to be Alled with poteen, in return for one of his 
favourite melodies. But people, even Irishmen, cannot always sing; the day 
had been eultry ; Molche was obstreperous, for she had nothing to eat but the 
short, thick grass which grew on the top of the cliffe, and sadly wanted to get 
back to the glens ; so, finding that her master would not come, sheet ofl’on her 
own account, and he had a run of five or six miles to catch her—in short, he 
was very weary, and at last, tired of looking over the blue waters for the boat 
he had expected since morning, he lay down beneath the shadow of a rock 
and fell asleep. Now the place he had chosen to repose in was for all the 
world like a basket; there was the high rock above him, and a ledge of rock 
all round, so that where he lay might be called a sandy eradle. There he 
slumbered as snug as an egg in athrush’s nest, and he might have slept about 
to hours, when he hoare singing—a note of music, he used to say, would 
bring the life back to him if he had been dend a month—so he woke up; and 
to be sure, of all outlandish tunes, and, to quote his words again, “ put the one 
the old cow died of to the back of it,” he never heard the like before ; the words 
were queerer than the music--for John was a fine scholar-and had n quärter’s 
Latin, to say nothing of six months* daneing ; so that he could Alog the world 
at single or double-handed reel, and split many a door with the strength of 
his hornpipe. “Meuhla machree,” ho says, ““ who’s in it at all?” he says. 
* Sure it ien’t among haythins I am,” he says,  smuggled out of my native 
country,” he says, “like a poor keg of Inishowen,” he says, “ by the murder- 
ing English ?” und “ blessed father,” he says again, "to my own knowledge 
it’s neyther Latin nor Heabrewthey’re at, nor any other livin language, barring 
iv's Turky;" for what gave him that thought was the grand sound of the words. 
So, "cute enough, he dragged himself up to the edge of the ledge of the rock 
that overlooked the wide ocean, and what should he see but about twenty 
as fine well-grown men and women as ever you looked on, daneing! not a 
hearty jig or a reel, but a solemm sort of dance on the sands, while they sung 
their unnatural song, all as solemn as they danced; and thoy had such queer 
things on their heads as never were scen before, and the ladies’ hair was 
twisted and twined round and round their heads. 

Well, John crossed himself to be sure like a good Christian, and swore 


if he ever saw Newport again to pay greater attention to his duty, an to 
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take an “obligation” on himself which he knew he oughit to’ have done before ; 
and still the people seemed so quiet und so like Christians, that he grew the 
less fearful the longer he looked; and at last his attention was drawn off the 
strangers by a great heap of skins that were piled together on the strand elose 
beside him, so that by reaching his arm over the ledge, he could draw them, 
or one ofthem, over. Now John did a little in skins himself, and he 
thought he had never seon them so beautifully dressed before; they were 
scal skins, shining all of them like satin, though some were black, and 
more of them grey; but at the very top ofthe pile right under his hand, 
was the most curious of them all—snowy and silver white. Now John 
thought there could be no harım in looking at the skin, for he had always 
a mighty great taste for natural euriosities, und it was as ensy to put it 
back as to bring it over ; so he just, quiet and easy, reaches in the skin, and 
soothering it down with his hand, he thought no down of the young wild 
swan was ever half so smooth, and then he began to think what it was worth, 
and while he was thinking und judging, quite innocent like, what it would 
fetch in Newport, or maybe Galway, there was a skirl of a sereech among the 
dancers and singers; and before poor John had time to return the skin, all of 
them came hurrying towards wlıere he lay; so believing they were sea 
Pirates, or some new-fushioned revenue officers, he crept into the sand, 
dragging the silver-coloured skin with him, thinking it wouldn’t be honest to 
its rale owner to leave it in their way. Well, for ever so long, nothing eould. 
equal the ullabaloo and * shindy”’ kicked up all about where he ay—such talk- 
ing and screuming, and bellowing, and at last he hears another awful roar, and 
then all was as still as a bridegroom’s tongue at the end of the first month, 
excopt a sort of snuflling and snortingin thesand. When that had been over 
some time, he thought he would begin to look about him ugai d he drew 
himself cautiously up on his elbows, und after securing the skin in his bosom 
(for he thought some of them might be skulking about stil], and he wished to 
find the owner), he moved on, and on, until at last he rested his chin upon 
the very top of the ledge, and casting his eyo along the line of const, not a 
sight or a sign of any living thing did he see but a great fat seal walloping as 
füst as ever it could into the ocean: well, he shook himself, and stood up; 
and he had not done so long, when, just round the comer ofthe rock, he 
heard the low wailing voice of a young girl, soft, and low, and full of sorrow, 
like the bleat of a kid for its mother, or a dove for its mate, or a maiden 
erying after her lover yet ashamed to raise her voice. “Oh, murder |?" 
thought John O'Glin, “this will never do; I'm a gone man! that voice—an! 
it not saying a word, only murmuring like a south breeze in a pink ahell— 
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will be the death of me; it has more real, true music in it than all the bag- 
pipes between this and Londonderry. Oh, I'm kilt entirely through the 
ear,'' he says, * which is the high road to my heart, Oh, there's a moan ! 
that’s natural music! The ‘Shan Van Vo, ‘The Dark Valley,’ and the 
“ Blackbird ’ itself, are fools to that!” "Io spring over was the work of a single 
minute ; and, sure enough, sitting there, leaning the sweetest little head that 
ever curried two eyes in it, upon its dawshy hand, was as lovely a young 
lady as John ever looked on. She had a loose sort of dress, drawn in at her 
throat with a gold string, and he saw at once that she was one of the out- 
landish people who had disappenred all so quick. 

“ Avourneen das! my lady,” says John, making his best bow, “ and what 
ails you, darling stranger?”" Well, she made no answer, only looked askew 
at him, and John O’Glin thought she didn't sig h so bitterly ns she had done 
at first; and he came a little nearer, and “Cushla ma chree, beauty of the 
waters,” he says, “ I'm sorry for your trouble.” 

So she turns round her little face to him, and her eyes were as dark as 
the best black turf, and as round as a periwinkle. 

“ Creature,” she says, “do you speak Hebrew?” * I'd speak anything, 
he answers, “ to speak with you.” " Then,” she saysagain, * ame you seen my 
shin?” “Yes, darling,” he says in reply, looking at her with every eye in 
his head, * Where, where is it?” she cries, jumping up and clasping her 
two little hands together, and dropping on her knees before John. 

“ Where is it?” he repeats, raising her gently up; “ why, on yourself, to be 
sure, as white and as clear as the foam on a wave in June.” 

“ Oh, it’s the other skin I want,” she eries, bursting into tears. “Shall I 
skin myself and give it you, to please you, my lady?” hereplies; “ sure I will, 
and welcome, if it will do you any good, sooner than have you bawling and 
roaring this way,” he says, “ like an angel,” he says. 

“ What a funny eresture you are!” she answers, laughing a lilt of a laugh 
up in his face ; “ but you’re not a scal,’” she says, “ and so your ekin would do 
me no good.” 

“ Whew!” thought John O'Glin ; “ whew ! now all the blossom is out on 
the may-bush; now my eyes are opened; for he knew the sense of what he 
had seon, and how the whole was a memory of the old world. 

“Tl tell you what it ie,’ said the poor fellow, for it never took him any 
time at all to fall in love; “ Pl tell you what it is, don’t bother any more 
about your bit of a akin, but take me instead of it—that is,” he said, and he 
changed colour at the bare thought of it, “that is, unless you're married in 
your own country.” And as all their discourse went on in Hebrew and 
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Latin, which John said he had not a perfect knowledge of, he found it hard 
to make her understand at first, thongh she was quick enough too; and ahe 
said she was not married, but might have been, only she had no mind to the 
seal, who was her father’s prime minister, but that she had always made up 
her mind to marry none but a prince. “ And are you a king’sson ?” ahe says. 
“I am,” says John, “as bould as murder,” and putting a great stretch on. 
himself, “More than that, Tm a king’s great grandson—in these twisting. 
times there’s no knowing who may turn up a king; but I’ve the blood in my 
veins of twenty kings—and what’s better than that, Irish kings.”" 

“ And have you a palace to take me to?” she says, ““ and a goldon girdle to 
give me?" 

Now this, John thought, was mightymean ofher; but he looked in her eyes 
and forgot it. * Our love,” hesays, “ pulse of my beating heart, will build its 
own palace; and this girdle,” and he falls on his knees by her side, and throws 
his arm round her waist, * is better than a girdle of gold!” Well, to be sure 
there was no boy in Mayo had better right to know how to make love than. 
John O'Glin, for no one ever had more practice ; and the upshot of it was, 
that (never, you may be sure, letting on to her about the seal-skin) he clapt her 
behind bim on Molche, and carried her home; and that same night, after 
he had hid the skin in the thatch, he went to the priest—und he told him a 
good part of the truth ; and when he showed his reverence how she had fine 
‚gold rings and chains, and as much cut coral as would make a reef, the priest 
did not look to hear any more, but tied them at onee, "Time passed on gaily 
with John O'Glin : he did not get a car for Molche, because no car could go 
over the Mayo mountains in those days; but he got two or three stout little 
nags, and his wife helped him wonderful at the fishing—there wasn’t a fin 
could come within half a mile of her that she wouldn’t eatch—ay, and bring. 
to sliore too; only (and this was the only eross or trauble John ever had with 
her, and it brought him a shame-face many a time); she’d never wait to dress 
anything for herself, only eat it raw; and this certainly gave him a great deal 
of uneasiness. She’d eat six herrings, live enough to go down her throat of 
themselves, without hardy drawing her breath, and spoil the market of cod 
or salmon by biting off the tails. When John would speak to her about it, 
why she’d ery and want to go back to her father, and go poking about after 
the skin, which she’d never mention at any other time, so John thought it 
would be best to let her have her own way, for when she had, it's nursing the 
children, and singing, and fishing she’d be all day long; they had three little 
children, and John had full and plenty for them all, for ehe never said against. 
his selling her rings, or chain, or corale; and he took, bit after bit, of land, 
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and prospered greatly, and was a sober, steady man, well to do; and if he 
could have brake her of that ugly trick she had of euting raw fish, he’d never 
suy no to her yes; and she taught the young ones Hebrew, and never asked 
them to touch a morsel of fish until it was put over the turf; and there were 
no prettier children in all the barony than the “ seal-woman’s ;” with such 
lovely hair and round blinking eyes, that set the head swimming in no time ; 
and they had sweet voices, and kind hearts that would share the last bit they 
had in the world with any one, gentle or simple, that knew what it was to be 
hungry ; and, the Lord he knows, it isn’ in Mayo their hearts would stiffen 
for want of practice. 

Still John was often unensy about his wife. More than once, when she 
went with him to the shore, he’d see one or two seals walloping nearer than he 
liked; and once, when he took up his gun to fire at a great bottle-nosed one 
that was asleep on the sandbank, she made him swear never to do so: “For 
who knows,” she says,“ butit’s one ofmy relations you’d be murdering!” And 
sometimes she’d sit melancholy-like, watching the waycs, and tears would roll 
down her little cheeks; but John would soon kiss them away. 

Poor fellow ! much as he loved her, he knew she was a sly little devil ; for 
when he’d be lamenting latterly how "cute the fih were grown, or anything 
that way, she’d come up and sit down by him, and Jay her soft round cheek 
close to his, and take his hand betwoon hers, and say, “ Ah, John darlin’, if 
yow’d only find my skin for me that I lost when I found you, see the beautiful 
fish I'd bring you from the bottom of the sea, and the fine things. Oh, John, 
it's you then could drive a carriage through Newport, ifthere were but ronds 
to drive it on.” 

But he’d stand out that he knew nothing of the skin; and it's a wonder 
he was heart-proof against her soft, deludering, soothering ways: you'd have 
thought ahe’d been a right woman all her life, to hear her working away at 
the “ Ah, do,” and “ Ah, don’t;”” and then, if she didn’t exactly get what she 
wanted, she’d pout a bit; and if that didn’t do, she’d bring him the youngest 
babby ; and if he was hardened entirely, ehe’d sit down in a corner and eryz; 
that nover failed, except when she’d talk of the skin—and out and out, she 
never got any good of him about it—at all! But there’s no end to female wit; 
they’l sit putting that and that together, and looking as soft und as fair-faced 
all the while as if they had no more care than a blind piper’s dog, that has 
nothing to do but to eatch the halfpence. “I may as well give up watching 
her," said John to himself; “ for even if «he did find it, and that's not likely, 
she might leave me (though that’s not easy), but she’d never leave the 
children ;” and sohe gave her a parting kiss, and set off to the füir of Castlebar. 
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He was away four days, longer cortainly than there was any call to have been, 
and his mind reproached him on his way home for leaving her so long; for he 
was very tender about her, seeing that though she was onlya seal’s daughter, 
that seal was a king, and he made up his mind he'd never quit her so long 
again. And when he came 16 the door, it did not fly open, as it used, and 
‚show him his pretty wife, his little children, and a sparkling turf fre—he had 
to knock at his own door, 

“ Push it in, daddy,’ eriod out the eldest boy ; * mammy shut it after her, 
and we’re weak with the hunger.” So John did as his child told him, and 
his heart fainted, and he staggered into the room, and then up the ladder to 
the thatch—Ir was gone !—and John sat down, and his three children 
elimbed abont him, and tıey all wept bitterly. 

“Oh, daddy, why weren’t you back the second day, as yon said you’d 
bo?" snid one. “ And mammy bade us kiss you and love you, and that she’d 
‚come back if she'd be let; but she found something in the thatch that took 
her away.” 

“ Shell never come back, darlings, till we’re all in our graves,” enid poor 
John, “ shell never come back under ninety years ; and where will weall be 
then? She wasten years my deligbt and ten years my joy, and ever since ye 
eame into the world she was the best of mothers to ye all! but ses gone— 
she's gane for ever! Oh, how could you leave me,and Iso fond of yat 
Maybe I wouldn’t have burnt the skin, only for the knowledge that if I did, 
I would shorten her days on earth, and her soul would have to begin over 
again us a babby seal, and I couldn’t do what would be all as one ns 
murdor.” 

So poor John lamented, and betook himself and the three children to the 
shore, and would wail and cry, but he never saw her after ; and the children, 
so pretty in their infancy, grew up little withered atomies, that you’d tell auy 
where to be seal’s children—little, "cute, yellow, shrivelled, dawshy creatures 
—only very sharp indeed at the learning, and erabbed in the langunges, benting, 
Priest, minister, and schoolmaster—particularly at the Hebrew. More than 
once, though John never saw her, he heard his wife singing the songs they 
often sung togother, right under the water; and he’d sing in answer, and then 
there'd be a sighing and sobbing, Oh! it was very hard upon John, for he 
never married again, though he knew he’d never live till her time was up to 
come again upon the earth even for twelve hours; but he was a fine moral 
man all the latter part of’his life—as that showed. 
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We have oecupied considerable space in treating of the Island of Achill; 
and yet we have not said of it half * our say z' it is wonderfully full of matter 
for the tourist; there would be no great difficulty in procuring there materials 
for a volume: and not a volume of mere descriptive details or legends of 
past and existing superstitions: it possesses amazing stores of wealth for the 
geologist, the botanist, und the antiquary; but to the philanthropist it may 
become a still more fertile scene of inquiry and labour, 

From Achill we retraced our stepsto Newport-Mayo; forthe weather was 
too unsettled to permit our venturing across the bay; and from thence we 
proceeded, through a wild and uninteresting distriet, a distance of six miles, 
to Westport. Westport is a town of considerable size, containing a population 
of nearly 5000. The “ Hotel” is situnted on “the Mall,” through which 
runs a clear stream ; it is opposite the Roman Catholic Chapel—an ugly build- 
ing, the exterior of which we regreited to see defaced by “ posting-bills ” of 
sales and auetions. The inn is large, and abundantly fürnished, containing 
five sitting-rooms and twenty-four bed-rooms ; it was built and, we understood, 
supplied with furniture, free of expense to the host—who holds it rent-free 
—by the Marquis of Sligo, with the sole view of benefiting the town, by 
affording accommodation to all who are drawn thither by business or pleasure. 
Travellers have been loud in praises of “the house ;” to our minds, how- 
ever, it is in ill kceping with all things in its neighbourhood; comfort is 
sought to be compensated for by state; and wax candles, in the “ für west,” 
scemed to be sadly out of place, 

The seat of the Marquis of Sligo adjoins the town, through the grounds 
of which there is a pleasant rond to the quay—a road generously left free to 
all comers and goers, Tho quay is at some distance from the town ; it seemed 
bustling and lively, notwithstanding the doleful aspect of a long line of store- 
houses, ostentatiously marked “ wine in bond,” *tobacco in bond,” and so 
forth. "The demesne of the Marquis is exceedingly beautiful; nature had 
amply provided for the improvements of art; a fine lake almost washes tlie 
steps of the hall-door ; and the trees, of which it is fall, are of magnificent 
growth. The most noble peer was for some years an absentee, occupied in 
discharging his duties as Governor of Jamaica ; happily he is now generally 
“nat home,” setting a good example to his wealthy neighbours, encouraging 
the industrious, and eomforting the poor. He was described to us by persons 
of all elasses, as a good and generous landlord ; most estimable in all the 
relations of private life; courteous, kind, and condescending; an enlightened 
gentleman, a sure friend, and atrue patriot, 

‘The vicinity of Westport is full of attractions ; the lovers of the picturesque 
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will find enjoyments in abundance® ; while here, as in every other part of this 
primitive distriet, there are innumerable sources of pleasure open to the 
sportsman. From Westport we proceeded to Connamara—entering this far- 
famed domain of Nature by way of Leenane, a small village situated at the 
mouth of the Killeries. 

We are in this singular land, soon after passing the pretty bridge of 
Errive, where the sublime although savage scenery of Connamara may be 
said to commence. Butof the assemblage of grandeurs here congregated we 
must postpone our descriptions awhile, until we may intreat the reader to 
accompany us through Galway County. 


® Thoroad to Croagn Patrick is one of espoeial interest, The principal street of Westport is built 
om an ascent, and the summit being reached, the eyo embracen a very peculiar view of he lown, bencath which, 
it seoms to sinkamong tho trees by which it is environod. Immediately on reaching the outskirts, the hill 
descends, and the town io rather auddenly hid from view. Beside tho road, a little to the left, is a small and 
Perfock eircle of stones, probably Druidie. Keeping onward, in a direct line, the road to Crosgh Patrick is 
itle diversified for two miles or more ; the country here being preity level. On reaching the famous ** holy 
well,” the view is decidediy grand. A ruined church erowns the summit of a gentle eiinenes to the 1et— 
the gravo-yard, as unual, crowded with monumenta; while, to the rigbt, the eye roams uninterraptedly over 
the beautiful Clew Bay and ita equally beautiful ilanda—that of Claro being very conspieuous. To the left, 
risca the majestic Crongh Patrick with a bold swecp from 1lfo land upward to tho clouds, which often hide ita 
summit ; and waıhed atite basc, which projects proudly to the wators, by the blue waros of tho Atlantie Ocean. 
‚From this point the pieture night be pronounced perfect, combining, as it does, land and sea view; ieland 
and rock in one, with the pieturesquo foreground of he little church aud its ivy-covered gablea; tha holy well 
Wickling towards the rosd. This well, which has acquired some celebrity from its forming the chesen 
habitation of two aered trout, is a atone's throw from the rond, and is surrounded on three sides by a zude 
stone wall of uncemented fragmenta of rock. It is environed by thorn trees—gnarled and twinted by many a 
seacblat, 10 wlıich their exposed situation renders them very liable. The story we have elsonhere told : how 
{hat an heretical soldier once took home the 1rout looked upon as mered, and placed It on a gridiren to cook 
from wlence it escaped, and was found next dayin the waters of the well, with the mark of the hot bars on i 
je. The fich (here are always two), wlich are very small and dark, hide bencath the stone wall, where = 
hole has been formed by sl falling of part of it, nd they are lured out by a few worma thrown into the water, 
wbich ihoy dart forward to catch, and as rapidly retire. At Croagh Patrick, the patron saint is believed to have, 
commenced ion in Treland, and from the summit of it to havo blesacd Connamara, which looked so 
blcak, barren, and rugged that ho deelined to enter it. The origin of the well is ihia: St, Patrick being very 
tired, after mounting the hill, to bless Connamara and the Joyce’s County, and very thirsty, wished for a drink 
—instantly, out sprang tho water from the holy well. When the ssint was satisficd, however, it retired into 
its rocky recess; and many centurion afterwarde, a good priest, poking about the neighbourhood, took 
notice of a small stone with a cross upon it: this stone he raised, when out gushed Ihe clear stream. 
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Tite maritime county of Clare is in the province of Munster. It is 
bounded on the east and south by Lough Derg and the river Shannon, by 
which it is separated from the counties of Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry ; 
on the north and north-east by the county of Galway ; on the north-west by 
Galway Bay ; and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. It comprises, according 
to the Ordnance Survey, an area of 802,352 statute acres ; of which 524,118 
are cultivated land, the remainder being unprofitable mountain and bog, or 
under water. It is divided into the nine baronies of Bunratty, Burren, 
Clonderlaw, Corcomroe, Ibrickane, Inchiquin, Islands, Moyarta, and Tulla. 
Its principal towns are—Ennis (the assize town), Kilrush, Killaloe, Curofin, 
and Ennistymon. In 1821 the population was 208,089 ; and in 1831, 258,262. 

During our stay in Limerick we made a visit to Killaloe, which is situated 
also on the Shannon, about twelve miles north of that city. Itis one of the 
remarkable or memorable places of Ireland; the celebrated Brien Boru (or, 
of the tributes), one of the most distinguished of the ancient Irish monarchs, 
having resided in ite vieinity,as did many of his ancestors, as well as suc- 
cessors of’his line. 

Killaloe lies on the Clare side of the river, and is approached from that of 
the county of Tipperary by an excellent bridge of nineteen arches, which 
crosses above the rapids in the only fordable part of the Shannon. Some of 
the arches are ancient; three or four in the centre of ample span were built 
in 1825. Below this aledge of rocks obstructs the navigation, and in time 
of flood the fall of water has a magnificent effect as it passes over it; 
above the bridge the river is cut up by numerous eel andsalmon weirs. The 
canal between Limerick and Lough Derg, constructed for the avoidance of 
the falls, terminates a little above the bridge, where the river is decper and 
more tranquil,and from thence steamers ply between the town and Portumna. 
At either side of the bridge, occupying the extent of two small islets, 
are two ruinous castelets of the ante-Tudor era, which formed the ancient 
defences of the pass. ‘Ihe town situate on the hill-side is old, poor, small, 


irregular, and neglected. Its population is about one thousand. It contains 
vol. a. In 
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two cathedrals, the Protestant and Roman Catholie; the Iatter, a new 
unfinished structure, in a very plain peinted style. In the neighbourhood 
are some excellent slatc-quarries, which arc actively wrought ; there is also | 
a mill for polisbing and preparing marble, brought down the Shannon by 
the steamers, and which when manufactured is exported to England and 
elsewhere. 'The old eathedral is a erueiform building, surmounted in Ihe 
centre by a low massive tower, The style of this structure is of a mixed 
‚character ; that predominant in it is the early Gothie, but portions of it, 
in the Romanesque, indicate a higher antiquity. The history of this build- 
ing informs us, that it was founded (it should be, reconstructed) in 1160 
by Donald O'Brien, King of Thomond; but we also find amangst the few 
peaceable acts of his predecessor, Brien Boru, that he caused the church 
of Killaloe to be repaired—that was, one hundred and forty-six years earlier. 
These statements are verified by the present appcarances of the building; 
portions of tlie old church of Brien may be found in the naye where a | 
highly-omamented Romanesque door remains, closed up—ignarantly called 
by some Boru’s tomb. The Lancet style of the rest of the building is ar 
‚once referablo to the age of Donald. "The whole is about two hundred feet 
in length, the span of the roof being filty feet. The windows are narrow 
lancets, splayed inwards, That of the chancel consiste of three lighis, Ihe contre 
being round-headed ; those at each side are pointed ; they are surmounted by 
a weather cornice; at the east end angles are two. straight pilaster-Jike 
buttresses. The nave is a large, void, and naked-looking space, not used for 
service, The norıh transept has been converted into a school-house, under 
the stair in which lay, thrown from its pedestal, the old floridiy-orna- 
mental font. In the same enclo- 
sure with the cathedral stands a 
still more aneient stone-roofed 
church. It is eonsiderably de- 
cayed, and sudly wants the 
friendly assistance of Ale reno- 
vater. Its high-pitched roof is 
covered with mosses, small ferne, | 
and shrubs, which have inserted 
their roots between theinterstices | 
of the stones. The dimensions of 
1 


Se ve E this building are not large. At 
” the west end, is a round-hoaded 
door, now walled up. [he arch, which ie deeply moulded, zesta upon Ewa 
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short columne, on the capitals of which are carved figures resembling those 
of a baboon and an elephant. Over this, near the apex of the gable, is a small 
round-headed window, narrower at the arch spring than at the base. The 
eastern wall also possessed an opening, as if into some lesser external build- 
ing once annexed to it; but a Gothic pointed arch, now closed up, shows that 
it was not of the same antiquity as the rest of the building ; above this, 
corresponding to the round-headed window of the western wall, is one 
of those ancient Pelasgic lancet windows found only in the round towers, 
and their immediate successors — the small, early damhliags, or stone 
churches. 

On an island below the bridge, and in front of the episcopal grounds, ie 
another stone-roofed church, which bears all the characteristics of a still 
higher antiquity. The stones with which it is constructed are of large size, 
fitted to each other in the cyclopie or polygonal manner. The door is framed of 
great stones, and coveredin byasinglelintel. Itis broader attlıe base than at 
the head. To the antiquary this building possesscs, in its architectural details, 
a greater interest than the old church near the cathedral. It is considered to 
prove that with the change of religion, from Paganism to Christianity, there 
was no change of architectural style. 

The history of Killaloe is little better than a record of its various destruc- 
tions and resuscitations:: thus, in 1061, 1080, 1116, 1154, and 1155, it was 
successively burned. The only other event of interest in its story beyond 
what appertains to its church, is the building of a bridge here, in 1054, by 
“Turlogh O’Brien. We ascertain its materials from a mention of it in the Four 
Masters, at 1170, where it is called the “Clar droichet Cilledalua,” the timber 
bridge of Killaloe. ‘This did not outlast two centuries, as in the beginning ofthe 
fourteenth century, the passage was only known by its ford, then called Claris 
‚ford, from ‘Thomas de Clare, who had obtained possessions in the east of Clare 
from one of the Princes of Thomond. The power of the De Clares was, how- 


ever, but temporary, for about forty years afterwards, the victorious Morrogh 
O'Brien, “ of the Ferns,” resumed his authority over the place, and Killaloe 
became known again by its former denomination. Of the palace of Kincora, 
the seat of the celebrated Boru, no vestiges remain beyond one fort, still called 
Bal-Boru, which formed one of its adjuncts. This site was the chosen 
residence of several of the kings of Munster and North Munster, before the 
accession of the most distinguished ofthem, Brien Boroimhe (pronounced Boru), 
in the latter part of the tenth century; but it was under Brien himself, who 
held his court here, both as king of Munster, and afterwards as monarch of all 
Ireland, that the place obtained its greatest celebrity. After his death, at the 
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celebrated battle of Clontarf, in 1014, where the power ofthe Northmen was for 
ever broken in Ireland, his children and successors continued to inhabit Kincora 
for some generations, but the “ Palace” sharcd largely in their reverses. Con- 
nected with Kincora, was a character not less famed than the patriot monarch 
Brien himself, although in a different vocation; this was his chief bard Mac 
Lıac, a few of whose productions have reached posterity. Among them is a 
“ Lament for Kincora,” occasioned by the death of Brien. And well might 
he mourn; for a prince more generous than the fallen monarch, laureat 
never bewailed. Rich, various, and frequent were the cumals of cattle, 
the cloaks, the ounces, the brooches and rings of gold bestowed on him 
for his lays. Nor long did the grateful bard survive the loss of his 
munificent master; he retired to a distant island, far away from scenes 
too fondly remembered, and died in the ycar succeeding the fatal battle of 
Clontarf*®. 

Almost all traditional memory of Kincora, as far as we are able to collect, 
appears to be lost here. One old woman only was able to tell us that Bal-Boru 
Fort was Brien’s parlour, and that “his kitchen was at Kincora, where the 


® What had been the particular character of the structuren at Kincora, we have but little means of 
eonjeeturing. In 1012, the “Four Masters” record the ercetion of many daingins, or fortified places, 
by Brien Boru ; amongst the rest, the eahir of Kincora; but thin we regal as merely a re-edifying, for 
we have numerons notices of the place previous to that year, and even in Ihe year preceding (1011). We 
ind the same annals mention that Brien, at the head of an espedition which be made tn Cinell Conaill, 
earried off with hin O'Maoldora, the king of that distriet, in enplivity, to Kincora. As this needifying, or 
roconstraction, was anterior to the introduction of the eastellated atyle of building in Ireland, we can only 
muppose that the strength of tlcse places layin Ihe outworks,—the great stone rampartn, and succemive ditches, 
rather than in the interior dwellings and offices, which were prulably not storied, and in wliich lengih and 
breadih, rather than height, were had in view. Tiniber framework, or cobwork, formed the walls, and the 
roofs were thatched: such we knom to have been the style of ecntemporaneous Saxon and Rıi.iah dwellingr. 
‚That Kincora was ornamented with trces, and pousessed the Iuxuries of artifiia] fih.ponds, or racher salmon- 
weirs, we gather from Tigernach, who informs us, that in 1061, TIngh O’Connor burnt Killaloe, and over- 
turned Kincora to ita very foundations, and Ihat his soldiers dovoured the salınon from the fiah-pond; which 
Pond they aleo at the same time destroyed. Kincora was soon aftermards re-cäified, far in 1069, Tadg, son 
of Toreloch O'Brien, in recorded as dying in his fatber’s bedat that place. In two years after this, the cahir of 
Kincora was again destroyed hy the northern Irish, who had pursucd Murkertach O'Brien thither, and from 
thenco carried off captiven. In 1094, it mas again re-edified, by Murtogh O'Brien, In 1104, it was burned 
by lightaing; and in 1118, Tureloch O’Connor of Connaught led a great army thither, wich place they lung 
into the Shannon, aa well the atones ma tho frees, This passage evincen that mason-work had been used 
the construction of the cahir, wlılch was not the case in ihat of the fort of Bal-Boru, the ouly one of tlıe many 
foundations now remsining which once conatituted the palace of Brien. This solitary relie consiats of a large 
eireular earthen fort, at present having but a singlo vallum of about twenty feet in height, and tie ditch partly 
lied up. The external cireumforence is about six hundred and fity fort; n lom modern stone wall has been 
built for the protection of the lower part of the rampart. The iuner area is eighty fect in diameter, and the 
surrounding vallım about ten feet in height; the whole has been thiekly planted with fir-trees. On ıhe 
whole, there is nothing in the appearance of (hi ish it from ihe thousand similar forte 
ererywhere remaining over de face of the conntry, but its strong position, at the extremity of a step green 
headland, whose base I mashed at three sides by the water of the rirer. 
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steam-boat station now is.” "Thus have oven the ruins and their memory 
perished, But still, the people of Ireland 
"Remember ihe glorkes of Deien the Brave, 
‚Though the days of the hero are ser; 
Though, lost to Momania anıl cold in dhe gene, 
He roturas to Kincora no more." 

While speeulating as to the probable site of the Palace of many kings ; 
and giving scope to our füney by calling up a long array “ of chiefs an ladies 
bright,” listening to the harp of the old minstrel, we were suddenly startled. 
by tho distant sound of the bagpipes. It was two years ngo, and there was a 
fair in the neighbourhood; wo followed the music, and after walking through 
a gathering erowd—it was too early for the sports to begin—we made our 
way into a tent, and were there introduced, not to the bard of the brare 
Brien, but to his successor, the village-piper, and, perhaps, one of the last of 
his original race ; for the class is rapidly “going out ;” faction-fights have 
altogether ceased, and dances are, now-n-days, few and für between. The 
Piper consequently finds it a hard matter to live by his musie. Bat his worst 
“ enemies” are the “ brass-bands” of the Temperance Soeieties; they are 
now become so nu- 
merous as to be 
found in nearly 
every town, and at 
the time of which 
we write had at- 
tained.  suflicient 
popularity to make 
the old pipers, and 
their  adherents, 
tremble for the re- 
sults. We made a 
sketch of this model 
of an ancient race, 
und by the aid of 
the artist, are en- 
abled to submit his 
veritableportraiture 
to the public. We 
found him, as we 
have invariably found his fellows, very “ chatty”” and communicative; mourning 
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over “ould times” as pathetically as did his great prototype Mac Ling over 
the downfal of Kincora ; wrathful exceedingly upon two or three points, 
—the decay of mountain stille, the decline of dancing, the departure of all 
spirit out of the hearts of “the boys,” and, above all, the introduction of 
“ brass banda®,'” from which was to be dated the ruin of Ireland. We were 


© These © braun bands" are becoming nearly as mumerous as the brauchen of the Teuperance Society j 
und we bope they will incrense, for ul wonderful change dhat Ins been wrought in Ihe habits of Ihe people 
hs, unquestionably, driven the piper and the fildier out of fühlen ; and any mode af giving amusement 
extemively should be carefülly eucouraged, Indeed, It in absolutely uecomasy ihat sone healıhful exche- 
ment should be Introdueed to replaco ihu anhealthy exeitement fonmerly induced by whinkey. The subjent 
may not he umworsly (he attention of Govermment—by which money might be zransed ns nide tn build 
nible assewhlyerootun in all the prineipal towun of Ireland. There must be sone luxury ie teplace the 
Nuzury uhe people have s0 completely abandoncd. "There ure no people in he world whr have no fer aumunn- 
menta as the Ari; now that drinking anı fighting are done away with, they can be acıroely ad 10 has 
any + fordancing sed hurling seem Lo be equally naglected, ıhe absuncs of Ihe asonumpmnying stiaulus Imving 
induord indiferene towards ihein. Education will in ae gire ine to home enjayınents ; but aliboug neuly all 
the youngor brauchen of fanıilies enn read, nıany of Ihe elder menibers cannot; nnd it Is dicnlt 16 Inwent far 
then a relaxation and m resource. Tt would be a most nerricenble appliestion af ıhe public funds 10 reprint, 
for cheap or nesrly gentuitous eireulation, mich enterlahning and instruetive books as would Lenspt 10 peruml ; much, 
as ehildren might rund to their parenta and auch as would receive dhe mverdon of their apleitunk uencher. 

We wore foreibly atruck with the absolute necomity of providing oecupation for Ihe mind after haus ai 
labour, while, Io June lat, we were in iho town of Wentport. Tu was Midaummer Eve, # Sk. Jahn’ Night" 
# famous holiday In old Limes. A few ycarm ago overy second person wo oncounlered would bava hm half 
wod from animal spiries and whiskey; every publie-house wonld have had Its piper or Adler; and ihm 
hancen wonld bavo beon in fayour of half a dozen Metion-hghts in the vielnity ol the town Hudend Ik 
wonld have been heanrdous on much an evening to hare walked about the streets, On Ihis acmnion, 
here were {wo or Ahree turf * bonefiren”" Ulazlug, fe by like boys who demanide halfpeuce fr Ale 
maserscby; but there was not a notnd of munic in the neiphbourhand, nor war Ihere a alngle dancer 10 ber 
found. Wa walked through overy atreot of iho town towards micnlght, and hewrd and mw nathlag Ibat 
soul remind us of = Old Ireland,” 

In fat, temperanee has completely changed the Trlah character: and, w the were secker afler auperfichal 
pleaeure, greatly for the worse. There is litle of that humaur and lovo of fun, considered 10 be luherend Im am 
Trishman, now perceptible; a ilent and apprently sullen manner has taken Ihe plsce of wit and ® demilsy *" 
among Ihe curdrivern, boatmen, and persons of similar clamen; and Uhe siranger in Krelaunl wil And A difiewde 
10 ereilit dhe statementa he has hund of the alınont universal drullery of he muce. We oxunar euil to. mind 
half a daxen smart things gaihered by us during our recent tour Ihrongh Connaughts although we were 
eontinuallg in dbo war of hearing ıhew : and an for legenda and mupersitions, they can be wow pretty anulıy 
as easily pieked up in ıhe wealds of Kent or che marshen of Esex. Indeed, at present, nnd, as we ihltk, for 
be füturn, travellens in Ireland will obtsin charaetaristie morien only nt seosnd-hund. This change my be, 
regarded ao anyıhing but an evil, {f meunz are adapted for tuning it lo m right wecound. The mil in 
betser prepared for weft and whulesome weil; but it Is also more caily me rondy For wecii, or © ern 
har. will prove still more injutious. Te ahnid bebome in mind chat Ihe Trish population Is half fra time, 
withont ernployment, an secording 0 the hemely sung — 

*" Satan Ands some mischief all, 
Por he bands ın de.” 

A litle reffection, and a Ilmmitod aequalatance with the country of Inte years, will ensble any person 16 
pereeive that che Trirh cannot now bo dealt wilh as they were formerly : a apirit, mighty for zuod wm for evil, 
Ins beun abroad smmong he people. Tr will not bo ensily awayed 10 # bad purpone ı Tr u De len 
with it; bt if aroused, ordinary miethoda will füil to destroy il. Te Is noteriou that Ihe Rebellion uf 
was auppremed Änflultely more by the whlskop ehan by the bayonet, Tie Iepisintor and ale Frielli 
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greatly amused with and interested in the old man, of whom “the neigh- 
bours” told us much; and perhaps the reader will permit us to print a passage 
from his autobiography. 

Rory Oge, or young Rory, as he is always called, is ns enthusinstie and 
yet as Anowing a piper as ever *blew music out ofan empty bag.” He is 


will, wu humdly presume 10 say, do. wisoly to euuslder Ahle altered. ntato of Ubinge, mo au not only to und 
agaimat danger arining from it, hut to dirvet it inte a mlutary and beneficial chatınel. 

AN opprehenslons as to the palltical design, or even tendeney, of Iho Tomperanee movement soon Is have 
vanlıhed 5 but there {a Mile doubt that Ryıhe two great partion in Ireland the millions who form “lie 
Socloty ” are regardod—by ihe une an Important auailiarien, by ie ober as dangerous oppunents, in cams auy 
ireumetancos ahould ariee—which Cod of his merey forbid—to ereate hostiliy between England and Ireland. 
A prominent partlvan once pointod our attention to a Temporance procomian eonsinting of perhaps 20,000 able, 
healkhy, wellsiremel, steady and sober men, tunsching in order, hesded by their band, Ho asked un wlat 
"* General Johnson would have done at Rom, IE such a force bad oppened Im Instendiof drunken manlacs?” Our 
answer was that no military force could have sufficd to bavo subdued Ihis, and similar hosts, over te aountry ; 
bot that no rational person could for a moment Imagine the pmaibility of enjoling auch men into rehellion s 
vobor men were not Ihe wol for faclion 5 and ist unlen « despoiisu existed apalust which a peuplo ought io 
Fine, it would be impowiblo to furee or seduce much a body tn become rebels. Wo ndded alvo, that IE we did 
suppose this Temperanco army to be in pomension of Ihe town of Row—ailll History would have to rocan no 
such trsgeiy as hat of * Beullsbogue." Tu ahort, alıhough under existing creumstancen a general outbrunk, 
In Ireland miglt have for dis result ie separution uf Ereland from England, every arvension w Uno Tewperance 
rmoke removen further from botlı countries (be «hances af ao appulling and ruimus an event. 

Wo carnestly desire 16 imprem upon the wis of partien who are busnd \0 give lie subjeot deep and 
serious eonsideraiion, Ihe hupartance, nny (he wecmity, of Anding some monen by which Ihe mminds uf he 
people may be occupied and auused, now that Ihe old exehtementa have departei ; and in eapeeisl we presume 
to suggest ıho policy of establiching Hall« for wholesome entertainment in Ihe sevoral Lowns, nnd picecs of land 
Wire die en may pursue Ihe nation! gawne of hurliog; and, wore purGcularly,the eireulntion of such books 
as Ihey will rend and will be permitted 10 read. 

Tomperunce Societies havo now existed in Ireland above Ihree years. Instend of their diminishing, thay 
havo lurgely Äncrensed ; the muunbere of Ihore who havo Iaken # (he pledge”* are continunlly augmented 5 while 
of ihuse who depart frous it here are alngularly few. Tu fact, the people uf Ireland way now be deveribed na 
universally oder. In our recsut tour through the sevar] eountiex of Connaught, we did not entountor a 
single person in the alighient degree intsziented. In the northern eountion, Uhe old haklt all axists 16 soine 
extent ; butin ihose that ure more exchuively Trieb, drunkennens is unknomm, We once ıueeired a renark- 
able illustenion of dhe dintinetlon betwecu Ihe &wo yreut clamen. Driving wiih a police Insportar Inte ahe 
Villnge of Inistoge, in ihe connty of Kilkenny, wo mot two men ataggering up a hill, und axpremed our 
stoninhment at this novelty. Our companion akt, ** Depend upon it, hose men are Proientanta." They weru 
at a consderablo distanco at the time, »9 dhat he could not have recuguhel them. On Ihole draming ucar, 
however, wo aneertaincd npon queatloning then that hie opinion was enrrwet. It was muily aomauniad für, 
when we anked an esplacntion, I know,” aid he, * Ihat evorg Roman Catholic in thin district has tnkon 
the pledge; and that omequently no man would dare to appear wlih be lgn of Hiquor upon him. Ho would 
be ducked in the nearest pond before he had been a hundred yanla from the public-houne. Pratestants of 
course the people will nat tauch.” In the parliost part of or work—when the Termporane movement war 
viomod with murpicion and aların—it was our fortunte lot to ald In remaving much of che prejudice against it. 
We anticlpstod Ita banofcial working upon he country ; descilbing It as a blemerl change out of wlich only 
008 could arlse, Now tlmt woare about in elose sur book, mo muke the same report, EN 
change; and good only has arisen aut of It. Persans of all erseds and apinlone now alas 
benefacsors of mauklod dbo grent and good man wiıo has been, under Pruridenos, Iho means of — 
 enuntry, But, as eertalnly, ovil if ariso aut of it, W che minds of he people aro not diverted Into none 
healthier, purer, and Iappier ebannel than the turbid und perilans stream af polities. 
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now—or rather was when we saw him—a large portly man, with a bald high 
brow, down either side of which flowed a quantity of greyish faxen hair; his 
nose had peculiar “ twist,” and his mouth was the mouth of a Momus—full of 
ready laughter. He was blind from his birth, and jested at this infirmity with 
great good humour: sometimes he would say that the fairies took away his 
eyes, “they war so handsome ;” or that he was blinded “ out of mercy to the 
girls,” who, but for that, would have broke their hearts after him; that they 
would give him no peace as it was, but that, sure, if the thought of what he 
would be, “if his blinkers were to the fore,” almost made himself mad— 
what would it make others? 

Rory was in great request all over the country. Hlisfather, “Red Rory,” 
the sire, had been universally admired, and Oge inherited his reputation ; but 
the son laid claim to greater musical knowledge than the father. Red Rory 
never attempted other than the old-establislied Irish tunes; while Rory 
Oge, who had visited Dublin, and once heard Catalani sing, assumed the airs 
of a connoisseur, and extolled his country’s music in a scientific way. When 
he played some of the heart-moving Irish planxtys, at the commencement of 
the movement he would endeavour to look grave and dignified ; but before he 
was half through, his entire face expanded with merriment, and he would 
give “a whoop” with voice and fingers, as it was concluded, that manifested 
his genuine enthusiasm. Once in his life he had visited Dublin ; it was, as 
we have intimated, for the purpose of hearing Catalani ; and when he was in 
the mood, his uncourtly auditors used to derive great pleasure from the 
recital of his interview with the Queen of Song. 

“ You see,” he would commence, “ I thought it was my duty to hear what 
sort of a voice she had; and on my way to the grate city, in the cool of the 
evening, just by a place—they call it by the name of “the Meeting of the 
Wathers ’—in the county Wicklow, if ye ever heerd tell of it, and if ye didn’t 
ye’veagrate loss. Well, just in the cool of the evening, I sat, myself and 
my little boy, by the side of the two strames—and I’ve always observed that 
birds sing most and best by the sides of rivers—and it wasn’t long till a 
thrush began in a rowan tree on the opposite bank, and then another ; and 
then a blackbird would give his tally-ho! of a whistle, high and above all the 
rest ; and so they went on singing together for ever so long; then, two or three 
would stop, and one grate songster would have it all his own way for a while, 
until the rest would stand it no longer ; and then they’d hark in together, and 
if there was any pause, why you’d hear, maybe, the thin, fine uote of a finch, 
or one of the little hedge birds, like a single thread of silver—so low, and 
light, and sweet, and delicate ; and then the grate flood of music would gush 
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out again. In the midst of it all, the little gorsoon fell asleep—and by the 
same token, fine melody ever and always set that boy sleeping—and I felt the 
tears come down my face just with thinking of the beautiful music the 
Almighty puts into the throats of them fluttering birds, and wondering if 
the furrin lady could bate the thrush in the Rowan tree. In the afternoon 
of the next day I was in Dublin, and thinking she was to sing that night, I 
had hurried meeself; but not-a bit of her was to tune it up till the night afther, 
and I was kilt intirely with the impatience, and so—but Pl tell you all about 
it, straight. Why, God bless ye, the Dublineers were going just as mad 
about her singing, as they are now about them nasty, braying, brass bands— 
my bitter curse on ’em—that has no more ofthe rale music in them than a 
drove o’donkeys, Il say nothing about the Temperance at all—but as to the 
bands! Well, dears, ll not be thinking of them now, putting me past my 
patience, only just come to the furriner, and more ’s the pity she was one ; 
s0,as I said, thinking, as I was a born musieioner, und all my family for 
hundreds of years before me, I thought, for the honaur of the eounthry, T’d 
call upon her ; for, troth, I was just fairly ashamed of the fellows that war 
round her, from all I heerd, giving her no idaa of the rale musie of Ireland, 
only playing, night afther night, at the theatre, St. Patrick’s Day ; as if there 
was ne’er another Saint in the calendar, nor e’er another tune in the 
counthry, Well, I got my pipes claned, and my little guide-boy, a bran new 
shoot of cloes; and to be sure I was in the first fashion; and the lace ruflles 
round my wrists, thatımy father wore when he rattled the fox-hunters jig to 
the House of Commons, there, in College Green. And I sent up my card, 
and by the same token, it was on the back of the tin o* diamonds I had it 
wrote ; I knew the card by the tin pricks of a nail Jemmy Bulger put in it; 
for I always had great divarshion with the cards, through the invintion of 
Jemmy—rest his soul !—giving me eyos, as I may say, in the tops of my 
fingers; and I got the man where I put up to write on it, * Rory Oge, the 
piper of all Ireland and His Majesty, would be proud to insense * Madame 
Catherlany into the benuties of Irish music.’ Ye see, the honour of ould 
Treland’s melodies put heart into me; and T just went up stairs as bould as a 
ram, and before she could say a word, I recited her four varses, my own 
poothry, that I made on her. Oh, bedad, girls! you may wink and laugh; 
but TIL tell you what—that was what she didn't do, “Only, Mister Ror 
Ogere,' she said, not understanding you ace, and spaking English with the 
short unmusical clip the Englishers put on their words, “I'm glad to see 


* »+ Insonse,” a word in common use, meaning, 10 make one wodentand a Khing« 
vor. It. Er 


or 


you, and Pl not be insensedd at anything you plase 10 say.” * Um sorry for it, 
my Indy,’ T makes answer, “thongh to be sure it’s only füamale nature to shut, 
their beautiful eyes npon sense of all kinds’ Well, I can't think she under- 
stood me rightly, which, maybe, was natural, living as she did among 
furriners ; but she was as kind as a born Irish ; she asked me to sit down and, 
play her an *Irich jig;” and I just said a few words, by the way, to let her 
seo that I wasn’t a mere bog-throtting pipor, but one that eould play 
anything, Handel or Peter Purcel, or any of the Parley-voos; and betwixt 
and between them all, there isn't a better air in any of their Roratoreys than 
a march my own father played one day that restored an ould colonel oflicer 
to the use of his limbs—there was the power of music for you!—and maybe 
‚she didn’t think so, and asked me to play it—and maybe she wasn’t delighted 
Well, though I was consated enough to be proud at traducing to her my own 
family’e music, it was the music of my counthry my heart bate to tache her; and 
so after a while 1 led on from one to another the fine ould ancient airs, the 
glories of Ireland—the melodies; and, after all, that’s but a poor word to, 
express them in all their grandeur and variety, for melody scems a feeble 
thing, sweet and feeble; but the wonder of the Irish music—do ye see me 
now—is that its sweetness is never feeble, and its strength never rude ; it’, 
just a holy and wonderful thing, like the songs of the birds by the meeting 
of the wathers, or the talking together of angel. —Well, jewel Oge! maybe 
she didn't drink them down; and then ‘stop,’ she'd say, and tune them over 
every note as cloar and pure—the darling ! faix, I almost forgot the air when. 
she got round it, every note she’d give as clear as the silver bell that the 
fairees (God. bless us!) do be ringing of a midsummer night under the green 
hills; and then she’d say, “Play another,’ and in the midst of it all, would 
have my little guide into the room and trated us like a queen to fine anciemt 
wine —and now she says, (and didn’t.4iat shew the lady she was?) and now 
she says, “ You’ve played for me, and Tl sing for you;” and—he—did— 
sing!” 

“And what did you do, Rory Oge, agra?” one of his audience would 
inquire, 

“ Why, then, justforgot my dignity altogether ; and before she’d halfdome, 
I fell upon my knees; I couldn’t tell how I did it or why, but I did it, and 
stopt there till it was finished, every note ; and bedad, girls—and now you'll 
think this hard to believe, but it ’s truc—she pu£ me out af’ consate with the pipes 
she did, bee Jakers! it was as good as a week before I could tatter a note out 
of’em; and I left myselfa beggar going to hear her sing; and sure enough 
didn’ I rejoice I gave her a taste of the melodies before I heerd her, for I 
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don't think I could have played a note before her afther, So," added Rory, 
drawing himself up, “ you may judge what she was—I never forgot her, and 
ifthe Lord had given me a minute's sight to see if she was like her musie, T 
think—the Holy Mother forgive me—I think Ishould have died a happier 
man; and yet, when 1 was laving her, she said, spaking of my music, that I 
had delighted, but not insensed her about Ireland musie: the eraythur spake 
broken English, you see, and understood nothing else.” 

* Rory Oge," said a pretty bluc-eyed girl, nodding her head at us to lead 
us to understand that she was quizzing him, “do you mind last year, the time 
you sat under where you are now, and never heeded the fight outside, nor 
the breaking up of the fair,and the stripping of the tent, and yon playing 
away for the dear life, and how you kissed old Molche Brenan—thinking it 
was me, and yer wife to the fore.”' 

“ Ah! Peggy," exclaimed Rory, “it's just jealouely makes you tell that.” 

“ That was before the brass bands took the shine out of the pipen.” 

Rory Oge grasped his hat, and without a word, flung it in the direction of’ 
where the laughing girl had been, “ To the dickens with all brass bands,” he 
exclaimed, “and I hope Il see the end of them, the hallooing, groaning, 
thieving vagabones. T’ll engage, if my pipes met with a misfortune, T’d have 
to thravel the eounthry before T’d gather enough to buy me another, while 
there’s pounds upon pounds paid for their roaring.”" 

“ Why then, that’s thrue for you, Rory Oge, darling,” replied the girl in 
a tone of most provoking sympathy ; * but sure you played them down once 
in the Main street, anyhow.” 

“ Bedad, that’s thrue, Peggy ; they were drivin’ at “God save the Queen’ at 
one end of the street, and [ struck up ‘ Saint Pathrick’s Day” at the other—and 
maybe the boys didn't gather to me; sorra a dozen staid with the Zraishers /" 

‘We left Rory in despair at the state of national music, and full of drend 
that, owing to the heresy of brass bands, he would be the Jast of'the pipers. 

We are limited to a vory brief view of the interior and the northern 
distriets of the county of Clare ; the southern and western consts, bounded 
by the Atlantic and the Shannon, supply more attractive and important 
objects for the tourist. Emnis, the assize-town, is situated nearly in the centre 
of the county. It is very irregularly built,and watered by the rapid and turgidl 
Fergus—here navigable only for small boats, The streets, which are rather 
narrow, and kept in no vory excellent condition, are paved with limestone, 
The original name of the town was Inischran rundhe, a name still preserved 
in Clonroad, one of its suburban distriets. In this lay the mansion of O'Brien, 
the lord paramount of Thomond, under the Tanistie institute, The holder 
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of this chiefry haying, in the reign of Henry VIIL, laid down is title of 
O'Brien and received that of Earl of 'Ihomond, his indignant followers and 
liege men set bis dwelling on fire, and would hare burned himself in the 
flames, but for the interference of Mac Clanchy, the chief-justice of the native 
Irish in North Munster. The abbey church is an ill-assorted combination of 
the ancient and modern, the nave of a fine old monastery having been 
repaired and covered in. On the central Bell-tower angular pinnacles are 
plneod, The friary of Ennis.or Iniscluan rusdha was erected in 1240, 
by Donagh Cairbrach O’Brien, for Conventual or Grey Friars of the 
Franciscan order, more commonly called Friars Minors. In 1805, it was 
repaired by one of the family of the founder, and many rich gifts were pre- 
sented to it. Several of the chiefs of Thomond—the O’Briens, Macnamaras, 
&e.—were interred within its sacred precinets. In 1343, one of the Iatter 
raco built the refectory and sacristy, and soon after died here, in the habit of 
theorder. In 1540, the house was reformed by the Franciscans of the Striet 
Observance ®, 


@ Mitney between Banls and Milliown Maltay on she coast, about tn ullen north-ment oE the forznen 
town, ihe almost Inolateıl mountain of Callan Lifte ita bage bulk. Ti ia alte of great Interent 10 Ihe anlquany, 
and is much frequented hy eurlous visitors. Near its sumnit has been found a monument Inscribed Im theme 
aneiont eharsetorm entitled Ihe Opham, of which we had ocension 10 mpealı when Jeneribing Killarney. Much 
had becn written by the sonnachies and historinns of he countey ou his charseter, which was nepnesemtedl aa 
the solo deposltary of the remalnlng Druidie learning of ancient Freland. The eoneurring tertimany 
conturien deelured and wuthoriaed \be fact; and aecondingly ita origin, history, und use were dewvantei am 
matters of certaintyy and its rules laid down in every Irish gramimar ; but previonaly to 1784, mo one had 
over scen It praciically wei eliher on parchment or en any menument; consequenily, Joubta were unge dıy 
the lem eredulotn, und It was only by Ihe evidence of actual unimpeneheble inseriptions that Ihe publie eawld. 








bo brought to place relinnee any longer on Ihene ofl-repcatod aaaurancen and atatementa. Lihuyd had, in the 
beginning of dhe Jast century, mentioned an Oplau ineribed monument whlch be had.rcen near Didi 
his statement was almost unknown to the Iiterary world. Te was, therefore, with much sauafaetion 
announeoment was made, in 1784, to the Royal Irich Academy, of tho dincovery of a veritable nz 
Inseription om Callan Mountain. Ticophilus O’Flanagan, the alleged dincoverer, wıa despatchedl with 
Instruetions to show It 10 Mr. Burton; and the report of that gentleman war satiafhetory. Ho found Ihe 
stone and ita lotters covored ar inerunted wih lichen; an orideneo that if the Imerlption were = fongery, as 
Ledwich and some others aftermards affected 10 eonakder It, dh imposition eoukl not have been efeted Iy 
O'Flavagan, or any person of the then generation. Tho dicovery was unfortunntely not followed up 
hy any other of asimilar kind for many aubsaquent yaars, and we know nat what further dlseredit' 
Ogham might not hare fallen into, had it not hoon for the succomful oxertions of Mawrn. Abel] and 
the south, within a few recent ycam, to which we havo elsewhere more partiowlarly referred. Although several 
eopien of ühin Imcription har bocn from. tne to. Imo published, It Is eurlous enough ihat nelther by ıhe 
wendemy, nor Genernl Vallancoy, &n., has any baon given to us on which any rellanee «onld I planed, until 
the abovenamed Mr. A, Abell, in 1898, vited the monument, and from the eperienioe which he had obiained | 
in his successful ecnearches In the south, was ennbled to make the only genuine copy hliherto given 1a Ihe 
public, This has been published hy his ister, Mrs. Mary Knatt, in her very plensing * Two Mantha nt 
Kilkee.” 

Mr. Windele has kindiy supplied us with the followiog romarks concerning Ihis singular and imieronting 
monument 1 Wo ancended the mouptsln on the sonth-east side, following Ihe entre of an old and, ar 
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In front of the little bay of Skaritl, which lies at the upper extremity 
of Loughderg (one of the many lake-like expansions ofthe Shannon) is a 
group of three small islets—the principal of which, Iniscesltra, or Holy 
Island, contains twenty acres. It has been famous from very early ages 
for its reputed sanctity: it possesses structures belonging to the Pagan as 
well as Christian periods;—a round tower and seven small churches, or 
rather cells or oratories, The round tower is about seventy feet high, and 
in good preseryation. ‘Ihe prineipal church is called Teampol Camin, or 
the Chapel of Saint Camin, because that saint was either the founder, or 
patron. From the 
little delivered to 
ws by the old 
hagiologists, we 
collect that Camin 
flourished in the 
first half of the 
seventh century; 
that he was of 
the princely house 
of Hy Kinse- 
lagh (in Leinster), 
and half-brother 
of Guare, the 
generous King of 
Connaught, Be- 
taking himself to the seclusion of Tniscealtra, he there led a life of contem- 





rather dridle:path, untl we enme in view ef a lonely Cromleus, an old altar of that mn (Grian,), to 
wich Ihe whole mountain in Paynian times was couseerated, Ti oonsisks of Ihnee Immeneo stonenı two of“ 
ihem pitched on end, and the third I iocumbent on those, and forming che great serien] stone, The Initer 
measuron twelre feet in length by four in Trendith, the othars ans neh tan foet In Jengih, eight brmad, and 
one foot thick 3. two mare lie ortendad on the ground, oloslng, when erect, Ihe etremicien of dhe erypt, which 
ho wbole structure formed when complete The interior bas been rechlemly excaruten in search of üreasune 
The peasanıry call this Cromiene + Adtoir na greine, or Altar of the Sun, and ala Leadba Diarmuld agus 
Graine, i.0., Disrmukd und Gruny’s Bed. Vallancey regarıe these su tho namen of two of the Pagen deilior 
of Ireland ; one che Gad af Arma, which Diarmit vertaloly signifien, and the other the Sun himself. But 
ho rouncers bave redueıl these celestal beings to 1nore tuundane proportion. They form a portion of Ihe 
wonder-working, allsenduring personagen of the multitwlinous Feninn legend of Ireland, ehaunted in munical 
prose by the iunerant stary«tellers ofold, and in verse by a host of barda, who, from the enrlien timen down. 
10 the sisteenth century, gure fortlı such lays of marvels under ihe one well-kuomu and attraciive name of 
Ola. Tales like Uhese formed, and sul! form, the aumwement of Ihe long winter nighös 10 the inhabltants af 
Abe wild mountain ditriets ofLreland, as weil a8 0fthe highlands of of Scotland, and orrud as thogrand siaple 
of those very beautiful, but very mendacious poems, in mensurel proge, which James MacPherson Jaunchel 
Into the world Im the sarly part of he reign of George TIL”! 
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plation and great austerity, the fame of which attracted to its shores numbers 
desirous of imitating his virtues and receiving instruction. The concourse 
‚of these disciples became at length so great, that the holy man was compelled 
to found a place for their reception and shelter, and thus originated' a 


monastery, which in nftor times enjoyed n far-sprond reputation, and was“ 
deemed one of the asylums of Ireland. Camin died somewhat about the 
year 658. He wrote a Commentary on the Psalms collated with the Hebrew 
text—a copy of which was seen by Archbishop Usher ®, 

Of the eivil history of the island the facts are few; they may be elassed 
under the head of Danish invasions, which succoeded each other in 884, in 
908, and 946. The Irish themselves sometimes also disregarded the sanctity 
‚of this holy islet, as we find a devastation of this kind by some unserupulons 
freebooter in 949, just three years after the last wasting by the northern 
Vickingirs. In 980 the heroic monarch, Brian Boru, re-edified the church of 
Iniscealtra. The neighbouring waters were in after-years the scene of several 
‚conflicts betweenthe fleets (not, doubtless, of vory large craft) ofhis descondants, 
and those of the O’'Connor dynasty of Connaughtf. 


® That Camin was net, however, ihe first Christian ereleslastie who dwelt in Coaltrn, we hare ıhe- 
authority of the venorable Bodo, who Informa us, that In 48 there was a great mortnlisy At Eraland, amd tun, 
monzet others, Ihore died St, Columba of Inia Kealtn. Wa further lea from Colgan, that Stellantın, Abhet 
ofTnin Kosltea, Mowrished about 650, and died 2ith of May ; this would indiante an entabllahrment distines. 
Fromm dhat of Cammin, The Iaster, probably, was dishop of ie island, wich Ihe jurinliction belonglug 10 Ahat- 
ofen, distinet from that. of the nbbary: Such a division of function did eertninly exist there, far wo hawe, 
st 951, Ihe dosth of Dermot MacCahir, Bishop of Knin Kenlira. About Ihe yaur 660, Coelin, # monk af. 
Inis Kosltra, wrote» meirical life of 84. Brigid. Ta 1040, die Abbot Corcoran, who had obtained « remmik- 
able celebrity, not only in Ireland, but in foreign countrics, for his lcarcing and plety, died ai Tumore, Te 
three years after, hiedenth was followed by thnt of Ansschnd, an Irish inchworius at er 
Nivod in exile, having been beninbed from Kenltra Inland by this Albst Corcoran, om necount of a vonkal act 
of äinobedienen. 

+ The round tower of Tniseraltra ie one of the few structunes of ıhat class of which we have, 
in oarannels, and Ahst a very signiflcunt one tno. The Pour Masters olate, nt Ihe year 898, hat" 
from whom the Turaghan (pronounced Furain) of ıho anchorlte of Tniscesltrn ie calleı Beandal of 
Tello, and Tusbal ıbe anchorite die,” Wo havn st page 198, Kc, arallcd ourselven of hie Imierenniug 
Passage, wbich s0 distineuly refera Ihe use of these haikdinge to Ihe aun-worsbip wlich peemiled In Pagam 
Ireland, in common wich all the chder oriental natlons ofantiquity. A reference to Bryamt's moıt learued, 
“ Analyeis of Ancient Mythology "* will enable the reader to trco back Ihelr oriin Lhrough Spain, wherm he: 
will And the namen of placen derired from than structures, which he proparly enlla Prutanein, as in Tirrme, 
or Tar.oin und Toronez ihrongh Mawritanle, where oosurs another Toren. But iheoxtiaet which meproeted 
to give will better amlıt our view. ++ The Amonlann'" hm sayr, “ enteomed overy emanailom of Naht, m 
foontsin, and style ie in, and Amer, Apnen, Inis, Fnesos, Neson, Neen + und thin will te ford vo. 
obtnin in many different eountrien and Iangungen. The Hetruriane oceupied # lurge Aral af sa-rmmud; om. 
Which accotnt they worebipped Poseidon, and one of iheir prineipal cities was Zoseldenium. Tivy evecteik 
upon their ahoren towers aud beacony for ihe mke of their unvigation, which ıhey eullal Torsaln, whenee 
they had a till farther denominstion of Tursaini, and their country ws named Turainka, Ihe Tran 
6F the Inter Grooke. AI these sppellations are from the mine object, Ihe edifieen which Ahey ereeted,. 
Eren Hotrurla wems to hare been a conıpound of Ai-tur, aud 16 here siguifiod the Land of Towern"" 
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Holy Island continues a favourite burial-place with the peasantry; and, 


although its religious establishments are ruined and desecrated,—the ancient 


sanctity of its character still endures; and pilgrims from remote distances 
sock its shores. On the patron or festival day of Saint Camin, (12th of March), 
the erowd ofthese devotees is very great, but the clergy have of late years, 
with much propriety, discountenanced such assemblages. 

Few of the counties of Ireland contain finer monastio ruins than the 
county of Clare—that of “Quin ” is, indeed, worth a pilgrimage to see. 
Nor is Clare—so magnificent in the huge barrier it presents to the oceam— 
without its inland charms. The lake of Inchiquin may be classed with the most 
beautiful lakes of the island. It is situated about twenty miles north-west of 
Ennis. We picture it as its fine expanse of waters spread before us on a clear 
summer morning, bearing an aspoct of romantic loveliness we shall not 
speedily forget, Its calm surface, diversified by only one solitary islet, 
reflecting the inverted forms of the surrounding hills and woods, and partaking 
of their varied colours. At our feet lay a sandy beach, against which feebly 
plashed a slow succession of tiny ripples ; on the north side stretched out a 
range of swelling hills, which, though not aspiring to the dignity of mountain 
heights, yet in the picture assumed all their irregular beauty of forms. On 
the south side, tufted groves and broad sweeping mendows, shady banks, and 
many-gladed woods and green uplands, offer a charming contrast, The 
mansions and demesnes of seyeral of the gentry skirt their shores. But the 


The term Angeoiri applied to this Train of Holy Island, we have also ahown applion to an after or 
secondary use. The practice wich anchoriven In Ireland, and ihey were an extromely numeroun clan, war ia 
ahut themselves up in natural caven ar small lowly onclesuren. $t. Aumohad, almady mentioned, na kanished 
from Iniskenltra by the ovor-atriet Abbot Corooran, died at Fulda, in 1043, and aocording ta his sountryman 
and sueceor, Marianus Beotus, ho Tod an eromodkal life at that place "in Japidei reclusorül ergastulo 
elausum,'" &c Wo may rent assured that tbia was not a round tower, altbonpl Anmehnd had come from an 

ıt at Holy Island, where auch = building had bsen used 145 years pruviounly, by St. Congrach for 
that . Fulda does wot, and never did, pomem a Turain. Out of Ireland we must wek, not in 
Tudorqus, but In more many, sontharu regions for such struoturem Wo porcolvo that Sir Win. Botham las 
published a dreming of another raund tower found at Cool, in Indis, which cartien out Iho ronemblancen wo 
had heretofore pointed at, even strangor than those at Uihaugulpare, 

Connestel with the Molio Arkitiem of the round tower, before advortod to, we may mention, shnt at 
many of their sites ihere are eraditions of wonderful cos. Tlrus, at Ardpnirick, were diseovered the bonca and 
000 of the horan af the great Milcher of Saint Patrick; at Csahel the various tmditions of a celahratei cow 
aro supported by the fact of a nond baving been construeted either by or for har, which in sad to bo traceablo 
In many places betweon Cwhel and Andere, Anoiher sond for che mume purpone In aid to be sracenble 
from Castlo Hyde In tbo eaunty of Cork 10 Ardmore. At Clonmacnols Is x oszving of St. Kiomn's cow. 
At Soattery Inland tho Iogond of St, Semanus’ cow Is well known, The round towor of Inis Kesltra has 
some indivion of the sone kind; Ahe island Imelf Is situneil in Lach Zodearg, the * Lako of the Red Com,” 
and (he promontory of Balboraa, the Place of to Red Cow, near Killaloe, forms the southerm baundary of that 
Inke. In Hazı rusels, It ie stateıl that the devoteos nt the perpotum! fire, near Haku, on the W. ahare 
of the Carpian, vor only adore ıhe merod fire, but havo & venomtion fr » red cow. 
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principal object of the scene—that which imparts to it the associations of 
romance and of old feudal recollections, is the castle—a warrior pile, which, 
though shattered and time-worn, retains a stern and frowning dignity even im 
its decay. It stands on a small island, or rather peninsula, lying close in tothe 
northern shore, and consists of a square embattled keep, vaulted within, ®| 
curtain wall, and barbiean tower. It is supposed to have been erected by 
Theigs O'Brien, Prince of Thomond, who certainly made it his residence in 
1406; to which period the architectural style ofthe building refers, The 
territorial distriet in which it stands was anciently called Tulloch O'Dea, of 
which the O'Cuins, or Quins, were proprietors. Tradition says that the last 
O'Quin, previous to the O'Brien possession, was starved in the castle. The 
transfer of property in old time was so often made by violence that this story 
may not have been without its truth, although the conjecture is equally worthy 
‚of a belief that it may have passed to the O’Briens by family allianco, several 
intermarriages being on record between the O’'Quins and the O’Briens. 
The name given to this peninsula, in all likelihood originated from a previous 
dun, or fortiied residenoe of that kind, used by the Irish previously to the 
introduction of castellation, and which O’Quin must have rogarded as a site 
peculiarly eligible in an age when, although sainte much abounded, turbulent 
sinners, little regardful of the differences between meum e? tuum, were not at 
all few. The lake is regarded as the site of a city long lost by the power.of 
enchantment; the key by which it is to be disenthralled, is Iying buried with 
the redoubted Conan the Bold, in his grave beside the lake of the sun, on 
the “very bleak Mountain of Callan.” The legend enys that ane of the 
daughters of this onchanted city in times of old frequently visited the surface 
of the lake in the figure of a swan, and on one of these occasions saw and 
loved “the youthful O’Quin,” whose stronghold looked out upon these 
haunted waters. A secret marriage between them ensued, but, upon strange 
conditions, as to the continuance of their union; these conditions being 
afterwards violated, caused the lake nymph to return to her subaqueons 
home, 

It is, however, the grent ocean-river, the Shannon, that gives its chief 
attractions to Clare County. And these attractions—of beautiful and magni- 
ficent scenery, ruinod abbeys, and dilapidated castles—commence senward 
with the bordors of Limerick city, and terminate only with the mountain-rocks 
that keop out the Atlantic. In the immediate vicinity of Limerick, the road 
lies over a rich alluvial flat, which stretches from the shores of the river to the 
base of the highlands, which rise behind the woods of Crattoe. These flats, 
Which are rernarkably fertile, are here called Corcass lands, a term originating, 
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in the Irish word Corroch, a swarap or morass, which these grounds, previouely 
to the hand of reclamation reaching them, must unquestionably have been, 
They are still often overflowed by the Shannon ; and along the high road 
which traverses them, stone pillars are raised, at frequent intervals, as indexes 
of its limits on auch oecasions, The neighbourhood of the hamlet of Cratloe 
possesses two of those solitary castelets so frequent in the south of Ireland, which. 
would almost seem as though they never possessed any outworks or other 
adjuncts. One ofthese is called Cratloe Castle, the other Cratloe Beg. They 





belonged to the lessor chiefs—the feudatories, of their period—the followers 
‚of the lords paramount of Thomond, the O’Briens in the thirteenth and four- 
tcenth centuries, and are of the earliest class of castellation. The lower cham- 
bers arc dark and vaulted, the walls massive, and the chambers narrow and 
dimly lighted. ‘They must be regarded ns the next in succession to the Duns, 
Ratlıs, and Liosses of the earlier periods. 

The voyage hence down this magnificent river, to its mouth, is full of 
interest. Sea-rocks, islets, and islands are abundant. We must, however, 
pass them all by, to arrive at far-fumed Scattery, memorable in ecelesiastical 
history, and celebrated as the residence of that ungallant and un-Irich saint— 
St. Senanus— who having 


*sworn his mainted sod 
Should ne’er Iy woman’ foot by trod,'" 


refused even to associate with him in his solitude, a “ sister saint, St. Cannera, 
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whom an angel had taken to the islnd, for the exp 
her to him.” But, if we are to eredit the poet, 

# Togenela hit that had the mad. 
"TI morming’s light delayod ; 


And given tho zint one rony amile, 
‚She ne’or had loft his lonaly ine.” 









ee St. Sinon, or Senanns, deen 
‚situation in the sixth century, for a monastic establishment. 
‚of Hy Conall (the present baronies of Connelloe, in the 
and studied in Ireland. He afterwards travelled into 

‘Rome, On his return to his native land he became the 
monasteries in Thomond (the present Clare), and in pı 
Scattery, subsequently converted into a priory for regula 
of this building is new visible. Me is also said to 
‚churches in the same island; but the ruins of seven are 
‚of these the style of architecture ofthree declares their 
‚subsequent to the twelfih century. "They are all struc 
dimensions; and have yielded every trace of grandeur, 
any, to the inroads of time, A round tower, one hundred and 







by lightning, disfigures the tower and threatens its ultimate di 


® The country people are fond of attributing she eroetlon of then ingular at 
mean, und all dom fance an aom viche, khe “ growih of ano vlght," becaum cher 
after ibo night, where the prevlons day no voıtigo of them appsarıd. _TTho veraclons 
the towor of Seattery aunınen un, that it war first poroslvod at dawn of day, by an old 
grow rupläly in height, Amrormuch ihat it might ha renched up to heaven, had it 
unloily In kis own way, erled out,In she oxcem of her wonderment to $t. Sinon, who m 
ESRTBBDEESUE EEE PR EN Fan N DR NOTE 
accompaalment of Go bien is" which afostel the tower «0 sensibly, that 
pausod In its Jofıy anpirmione. The Saint besume so indignant at thıls untowurd 
(for, tbough a good Salnt, ho was neveriheless In * mortal coll") he ung his pol 
‚of the tawer, where It tuck and boenme petrifid, reranining to this hour an nceoptable. 
81. Benan, of Coren Beisein, we Iourn from (ho * Manasticon Hibernicu,' 


Island of Seattury, before ıhe arıiral of St. Patrick in Munster. But ie is amerted that 
St. Patrick Hünmelf ; amd dbat he place Ks dipl here. He had eleven charchen for. 
woman war permitted te wet foot om the Inland previous 10 the esming of the Damen 
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Ihe const from Kilrush—on the mainland opposite the island—a pretty 
and fshionable bathing-place, round to Kilkee, which faces the Atlantie, may 
vie for sublime grandeur with that of any part of the kingdom. The two 
towns are distant about eight miles by land; but to reach the one from the 
‚other by sen, a voyage of little short of forty miles would be necessary ; for 
the long and narrow promontory—the barony of Moyarta—stretches out 
between them and forms the northern boundary of the mouth of the Shannon. 
Some miles north of Kilkee are the famous cliffs of Moher—tlie highest of which 
is said to be nine hundred and thirty feet above the levelof the sea. To supply 


even a faint description of the wonderful scenery in this vicinity would exeeed 
the space to which we are limited; we must therefore refer the reader 10 a 
small but fall and valuable little volume, entitled, *“ Two Months at Kilkee ; ” 
written by Mre. Knott, and published by Messre. Curry and Co,, of Dublin ; 
for we haye to supply some information—not to be procurcd s0 ensily—con- 
ccrming a singular subject; and for which we are indebted to the inquiries of 
our friend Mr. Windele, to whose kind and zealous assistance we hure had 
such frequent oceusion to refer;. and to whom, for his notes concerning this 
county, we are especially indebted. 

The mouth of the Shannon is grand almost beyond eonception. Its inhabi= 
tants point to a part of the river, within the headlands, over which the tides rush 


March, A.D, 844 5 and was Interred ai Scatiery; his festival Is observed on the Dh of ikat. monil, when 
crowd of pilgrime ropsir to the ialund. The place Is of anne full of aurious Ingende, One ef hass relatos 
that om a Christmas ulght;” a eeideun on ihe iaanıd, long afor Kin fame had depasted, Inienling te tako 
bent for Kilrusb, to hear mann, In punsing by ıhe rulneı eathedrol, beheld no Iom a peimonage than is pairon 
mint, in pontiflewlibus, eelebraing high mass; pleased at ie praspeet of onapluıg a dingrecable pammage 10 
Kilrusb, the warı roturned to hie fully and Informed ihem of what ho had seen ;--accompunlod by them 
and u pome of neighbours, Abey procmded 10 iho chucch, but on thelr arrival they found ıhe place In darknens 
—tire lights and the figuren Id vanlahed, and their choral swell had consed, At the Christus followiug, 
however, they were more fortunate; they watcbed fortbe ozaet Hne af Ihe serrice, and were not. 
Undaunted at the ungarthly vision, and muriaheil dy übe pomups the aolemnity, and Ihe harmony of Ihe 
Kuponlag vorxion, they Qung themselves on dheir kucet and patwok of iv religious advantage The ame 
appearance toak place on overy Christmas for sovenul years after ; in ahort, during the Life of uhe wife uf 
000 of the Ielandem, hose pious sttenton to Ihe holy well, in kaping I elean and froe from weods, eure 
for ber (bis eonsllerate atteulion ou die part of the Saint: Ou her.deab, Us well war negleeied, and the 
high mass ceused 10 be chaunted within Ihe walls of Ihe eutheirsl evermore, 

Te ie furiher related amonget Ihe traditions of Ihe Saints minuelet, bat having throwm the Iahouriug car 
ofthe ministrp om one of his frian, who did not wand over wel) in hir good gracun Abe poor man had daily 10 
Drocced 10 ıho County of Clare to any mnam. The frlar's temper not belug over much improved by tie 
Areatmont, ho fonnd no gront want of inclinstion to quammel with his Noek, praying ıhas erary worecoiling day 
für ever may bring a fresh corpso 10 their church door. Wlien Finca heanl of hin borrid. malolierion, his 
\udigastion was naturally oxcomlre, and, la ander to avert the eulamity wbich Ahe oher lad Inrokei, ho 
besaught heaven ta transfer the eurw (tom manklnd ta the stazling, wbich lapless bin somchow or oller 
did not stand Lig in Abe Salnt's fnroor, Min prayer bad the devised eleei—ihe poople were wred from a 
dally morillg 5 ad 10! even vo uhis present miiting way bo swon, al (hat church door, Ihe itnnlmase body 
ofa sarling,on every aucceeding morning--ibe mmne to be vutiaucd 10 be general dunm. 
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with extraordinary rapidity and violenee. ’They say it is the site ofa lost eity, 
long buried bencath the waves, and that its towers and spiresand 

as breakers against the tide-water, occasion the roughness of this part. of the 
estuary, The whole city becomes visible on erery seventh year, and has been 
often seen by the fishermen sailing over it; but the sight bodes ill luck, for 
within a month after, the ill-fated sailor is a corpse. The time of its appear- 
ance is also rendered farther disastrous by the loss of some boat or vessel, of 
which, or its crew, no vostige is evor after found. In the summer of 1823 the 
city was last visible, and then a sail-boat carrying a crew of fifteen men 
perished. The day happened to be Sunday,and it was reported, and of course 
beliered, that the whole fifteen were seen, about the same time, at the parish 
chapel, mixing and conversing amongst their neighbours and relativen, as 
they wereaccustomed to do in life ; although, in a few hours after, the drendful 
tidings of their loss reached their families, filling the whole community with 
sorrow and lamentations. 


* In the 2nd vol. of “ Mason’s Parochlal Survey of Ireland,”! page 415, wo ars informed tbas Ihe Mer. 
John Grahası, A.M., curato of Kilmeh, #0 far from mujeoting tho tradition of thin Jost elty as u fible, was 
diposed to rogard it au an Indiention of tho nos enlohrated Mapia of Prolomy! OF other anbtmergedl eitien, 
baried bonenth the waren of oocan, or the waiers of our great Jakcn and river, traditions of m like abnrseter 
rerywlcre abound. Six conturlor ago, Cambrensis recored ihe ovorwholning of a noble city by Ihe burat« 
ing forıh of ars of Kough Rrno; and as wo havo alsmrhore ohrorvnd, ha noticen a similar entastrophe 
oeeurring from an Inunilntlon of Lough Nengh. The Jake of Inchiquin, in the county of which we are now. 
trentings covers » city which had been destruyed somewhat in ihe samo manner, Aloag the whole ne of 
sonst, stretching fram Donegal on the north to the Mizen-hoad am the south, a bellef is prevalent of a rich 
and fertilo island, of grent extent, whlch lien far ont In the westem Main, To this they have given Ihe ame, 
of Hy Braxit, of ihe eigmology of which we are not certain. Am & proper name of porsons wo find that 
‚of Breamil often sccuriag in our eurly history, and in Ihe andlent topograpby of the country we bare Ay 
Rreassil, now Clanbraissit, In Armagh, where alın was Kath Mrassil ; another, Hy Arnanil, also oosur 
In the old territorr of Olfily. Mir. Hardlıman, wiih much apparanee of probabilitg, deriven Ahe mama from. 
Bras, Ketion ; aol, Inland ; and ie, great 5 Io. Ihe grent Nethlous duland. The old barda and popular eralir 
on deseribo Hy Breasall as a country of porpetunl nunshine, abounding In bread haycus and soble zhrers, In 
foreıte, moantalos, und Jakes; easılew and pulacon also om every hl side, or bostlo above winding stream, 
and, far as the eye can realı, Üt ia covered with delighifnl groven, and bowers embracing soft 
eladen, preventing to the happy beholder seones and vistas of surpassing Iovelinens, ud ling she 
dreams of Wanty and of wonder. Ti old are elothed with perennial verdure, am depantured by umersan 
honda, whllat its groves aro orer vocal and © aniimate with abo iospiring eentaey of sung" 

Liko Killstolsen, Its appeurance is only oeemsional a eumlision Ihe effect of # Jong enduring enchantzmenit, 
Which will, however, be ycı disolved. Is Inhnhitanıs are ever young, suffering no decay, and Jeuding Kvas 
Of unalloyeii appiness, tıking no necount of Lbe progrem of Une. In this respect IL resenihlen Tirnamfage, 
Abo Elyslom of the Pagu Isieh. Dr. O'Talloran, in his ® Introduction to he History and z 
Ireland,” has preserved a curlous legend of a sesldence of \he eelebruted Onslan, he son of Flon, 
auch island, weh no daubt was a Durdie invention of a very remote period, foanded an the old 
heliof. *Ondns Mae Fion” any he, *aented on Ihe banke of the Shannon, ndoring ihe Author of 


ia Aho eontownplaxion of his works, wur auddenly hurried away to Tirsne-nioge (ihe counter af we 
island of Immormls), whlch he deseriber with all übe vivacity that faney, ailed by Ihe, night of ne, 
be 











a countay as Ireland, could asirt heard wilh. Ho reumnined here for some days, 2 he thought, and wm, 
return was grealy surprised to find 00 veatige of his house, or of his aequalntanen Ta min did be 
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"There is yet another subject of vital importance connected with Ireland, 
upon which we must offer some obseryations before we close our book—its 
Popvrarıon, and the probable amount of its inhabitants at different periods, 
from the sixteenth century to the present period. We give the following 


after il father Flou, and bla Fionne-Eirion ; in vala sound the Danbhal, or well known milltary elarion, 
16 eollect {howe intrepid wurriors. Long sinee had these heroos been eut off In hatıle ; long had his father 
ensed to ve! Instend of a gallant uce of mortals, which he had Left behind, he fund # puisne and 
degenerate people, acures spenklug iho aauıo language. La a word, ik appear Ilat instend of a few days ho 
had rermained near two eenturlen in ıhis manslon of ıho blond, He lived, says ihe tale, 10 ıhe days of 
Scint Patrick, and rolnted to hie apoatlo, after his converulon, thane and wany other wondern.” 

This inchdent is far from being pecullar 10 ihe tradiiona of Ireland. Beverul of (bo legend» and balladı 
of Germany tarn om de unsmpeetei lapıo. of time under enchantment. In dhe Zud vol. of the = German 
Popular Tales," Peter Clou, a goatherd of the Kyffhaus mountain, is condunted (hrough a cave in tie 
monntalnn 10 a beautiful valley, where, for a ahort tlmo, ho amiste tome nged right at playing nine-pina by 
fotching ihe bowls om Ila roturn (0 bis hama hie found ho had been absont from fifleen to swonty yeam. 
Hogg’s beautiful * Kilmeny'" {s founded an a similar fletion, in Scotland ; and. Ihe marvelloas tale of tha 
“8oren Sloopers” under dho high enneuan of the prophet Mahomet, har, im various forma, according to 
Gibbon, been adopted and alorned by the matlona from Bongal to Africa, who profens the Mahomelan religion. 

A bollef, vomesshas similar to char preyalaus along the Irish ahoren, has obtained In various regions from 
he carliest poriods, und the alte of the fühled Inland or continent has been alıraya placsd somewhere in the 
Atlantie, It has been noolved Into ıhe myihology of the moıt anclent people. Pindar deseriben the place of 
sont of bo old Gnwck herves as ıhe 

Tale of Xho Vlent, 
Where ocenn breszon blow 
Round Noware ot gold that glow 
On stream or aurand, 
Or glorloun treos, whenon they 
Wrvath chaplota for the neck and hand, —Osar. in. 

Ita origin ie in all prokakility oriental ; auch aro the Chandra deeip, or Sacred Kalos of the West, of the 
1indoos, which uho Puranas place In io weteru neun. Tho Exyptlamn believed in a similar lnnular para- 
dio, and from them eatne the report, which Plato, In Tlimmus, has recored of {he hled Inland ef Atlantis, 
Cretion, one of the spenkers, profimen to havo received it from his grandfather, wlio heard it from Solon, who 
hnd received hin imstruction amanpat the priente of Egrptı According to this Jepend the Aland lay opposite 
ho Straite of Gnlen, and bad been Inhablted by a wighty ruoe, dho eonquerors of m large portion of Europe 
and Afrien. Ina mubsoquent era, howover, he Iland, either by means of an earthanake or some prmt 
inundation, ws auddenly absorbed Into the bosom of iho osonn, anıl of Its wart extent not a particle remaineıl, 
unlcos wo adopt tho conjesture that che Azoren, Cnuary Islands, &o., may hava boss fragments of It. Au- 
wnlanuıs Mareollinus and Crantor «leo, Plato's first interpreter, regurded Ihe disappenranee of this Ind us 
an undoubted fact: But ınay not the story of ikis Atlantis, after all, have originated out of other enusen? 
As for iostance, might we not nuggent one of Ihone optkal ülusions cilled Ihe: mirage, aring aus of he 
rapoury exhalations #0 freguent ala maritime enasts, and kaown 10 milors and ihermen as **fogebankn" 
and 10 (he Liliane by the name of on of their fnlry enchantremen, the Faza (or fry) Morgan, whe 
teigns aupreme between Reggio and Messins, and deluden ho seafurer by Ihe appmaransen of glitiring palaces 
and splendours? The appeamnce of ıhese reflections, for such they are, Is generally #0 Imposing as 10 elle 
{No elosest enuminstion, and has often held ont Ihe hopo of repose 15 {he ses-worn mariner, 10 end but I die 
sppointment, dimppearing as the power of ihe sun operaten on thewm. Tho mirnge is not unknown on our own 
oasta and tbe margins of some of our gevat river, an wo hare ahom In trentlng of the Island of Rathlin, 
It proxenteil 10 the eyo heullands olovatı inte mountain; then agsin vanlahing and giving way tn sofily- 
wwelling wooded hille, ernbatıleil onatlen, sprending words, and sunny glades | and agnlo, the scene ahlfüng 
10 3 bato-fihh, wich armicn in eonflict, and then ıbe wielon dieelved away. Visions like Uhese, presentei to 
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tablas view oFthe several Censuben,” which we 


Saxanı. 
The Inbablente of Madeirs and Puerto Santo are «üll perrundad ihat In car weil 
western horkaony and always fu io same direeon.'” (Miet, Marit, Dircovanyı) Wi 
avaled himself.of dis legend In his inlo of “The Bachanted Inland,” He weile us, = ıhat 1) 
eionally seen frow Ihe ahores of dho Comarler, srotching away In che olear height went 
promentorier and high nungilt peak, ee 
forih from ühe Canaries In quest of <hat Inland, bus on thelr approach, mmeuntaln. 
gradnaliy Filed away, mul nothing han rumalned but tho Dino sky above, and the deep. 
Tri oortain Yhat uhe name of Ihe % Tal of Brail!” occurs on maps of Ihe ih 


As Inte ss the last contury, reports af his rail having been scen by mariners were In 
and by some dho imume of Saint Zrendan’ı Island wus given to it, Tin wur a 


the hanours and privileges of discovery. The ancient tradition, to which me have 
uosharo were more Krmly believe ihan in bis native ditriet nf Korry, it was which 
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eivil war of that day, at so low an amount as 700,000; but from the state of 
society in that country at the time, and the great difficulty that must, of 
necessity, have existed to prevent any accurate statistical return, little reliance 
can be placod upon his statement ; and he does not inform us by what means 
he obtained his information. This was the first estimate recorded of the 
population of the country. F 

1640,—In Sir William Petty’s “ Political Anatomy of Ireland,” by a 
series of ingenious caleulations, he arrives at the conclusion that, prior to the 
troubles of 1641, the population amounted to 1,486,000. 

1652.—The same authority estimated it at 850,000 soula. 

1672. — Twenty years after, Sir William Petty being employed to super- 
intend the great territorial survey of the country under the Protectorate for 
the arrangement of forfeited property, published an estimate of the popt- 
lation grounded on an average of five persons to each house. 'Ihis afforded a 
returı of 1,100,000 persons, 

1695.—Captain South put forward a paper in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of this year, on the population of Ireland ; he makes it appear 


of teen days, the wind ccasing, (ho vemel was abundonel so Its om caure ; Is erw having lost all 
knowledge of the direetion ihey wers moving In. Finally thay rached m great Iıland or enntinent, 
which after having traversol for foon days more, ühey could wat rench the ond of. OF the wonderfl 
places —miranda Ioca—which they saw, It is unneessary here 10 apeak, but Ahe report which dhay beought 
home did not by any mente tend wo abate the eirlocty of all eoncerning his most mysterlons Island, 
und at Tong intarrala, in subrequent tinen, we find hat other voyages on » similar search were aflerwurds 
undertaken. 

Mir, Mardiman, (Irish Minstreley), has publiched rom a mure pamphlet, printed in London In 1675, 
ovoral curlous partienlare respecting the nllegei dicovery of this hazy land about that time, Mt ie ntitled 
“+ OBrazile,or the Enebanted Jaland, being a porfest Relation of he Inte Discnvory und wonderful Disenabant- 
wont of an Island en the north of Ireland.” The wsiter avows tut he had been himsalf at fr nooptical 
vegarding che osistonce of thin Inland, notmichstanding that. “ many saber and religious persons would con- 
stancly aftirm that {bright days (especially in summer time) !hey ould perfectly nos a vory large ahanluın 
Island, but after Jong Joaklag nt it 6 would disappene, and that sometimes one friend and neighbour would call 
another 10 behold Is uat! here would be n cousidemble number togeiher, urery one of which would mot be 
porsunded but that they perfently saw it, and some of them hane made towards It In bosta, but when they 
cume to ihe place where they thought It war, thoy have found nothing.” The Anding the mame of OBrazile 
00 the mp, howeren m Ihe eircumstanee of» “wine man and great scholar” having in the reipn of 
Charles L taken ouf a putent for Its discovery, produce a conversion für which punterity has ann to be 
ihankfül. Ikwas therefore nothing very askanlıhlng ta him to learn In 1674, that on Iho 2nd of March of 
ibat year, a Caytaln Nosbiu had netunliy diensered and Janded on the iuland, which he explored 10 a con- 
shterablo distance, m well as discnchanter, The latier conmımmatlon waa effected. by the simple procca cf 
lighting a fire within It. **8inen then,” che writer my, * soveral godly nılalsters and others are gone to 
visit and discover then" (he Inhabitante;) but as the writer had heard nothing of iheir return ho mya ho 
weite, (wich « becöming pationce) # more porfeet relation, Wbether Ahat was erar giren wo are left in 
ignoruuee, but ıhe prolabillgy in, as arling from niloneo of over 165 years, Xhat. he dismchnntment won 
dmt teraporary, nd dhat these "godly winisters and otbers” Inne ben erponed. tn Ihe fats of Cnian 
of old, as herctofore related. Wien the day of Iheir relense will areire, we may hope 16 hear of ntrunge 
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but 1,034,108—the loose and unsatisfactory nature of his report shows how 
little reliance can be placed upon it. 

1712. — Thomas Dobbs, Esq., in his “ Essay on the Trade and Improve- 
ment of Ireland,” gives the following amount of population from 1712 to 
1796 :— 

IL. IRA.  1TS-AITETE 1726.-2,309,106. 


These estimates, as well as most of those recorded in the remaining portion of 
the eighteenth century, were made from the calculations of the 
eollectors, on an average of six persons to euch house; but thase who 
remember how difficult it was to collect that tax—the thousands who 
evaded it, and the multitude of places which the eolleetors never could 
visit, particularly in the western rural districts, must know how inadequate 
was this means of obtaining accurate information, independent of the sup- 
pression, for purposos of fraud, of many hundreds of houses by the collectors 
themselves. 

1731.—In this year the Irish House of Lords ordered the established 
and magistracy to make a census. The amount returned by them was 
2,010,22] ; but when large tracts of country were without the jurisdictiom of 
the one, and beyond the influence of, or unknown to the other, neither can 
this be dependod upon, 

1754 to 1785.— The hearth-money collectore made the following 
returns :— 


1751. 372,04. 1767.—2,544,276, 1777.—2,000,050. 1786, 2,045,992. 


1788.—Gervais Parker Bushe, Esq. Commissioner of Revenues, published 
an essay in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, in 1790, on the 
subject of the population of Ireland, in the form of a letter addressed to the 
then president, Lord Charlemont, from the survey-books of 1788, The data on 
which this was founded, were similar to the foregoing ; but the calculations 
were corrected and amended by Mr. Bushe, who acknowledged that 40,000 
houses at lenst: were suppressed by the collectors of this rovenue ; with this 
addition, which no doubt fell far short of the truth, he estimates the population 
at * above” 4,040,000. 

1791.—In this year a return was made to the House of Commons of the 
number of hearths in Ireland, from which a population of 4,206,612 was 
caleulated. 

1798 —Dr. Beaufort, father of the present distinguished Hydrographer, 
constructed an ecclesiastical map of Ireland; and in the memeir published 


r 
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with it he offered some speculations on the population, which show an amount 
of 4,088,226 souls, 

1805.—Major Newenham, in his “ Taguiry into the Progress, &e., ofthe 
Population of Ireland,” by a vast collection of facts, and a series of most 
ingenious arguments, endeavoured to correet the inaceuracies of the hearth- 
money colleetors—his average is 5,395,456. Much of the reasoning of this 
very intelligent writer is founded on the observations made by the celebrated 
Arthur Young. Mr. Newenham asserted that the population in Ireland 
doubled in forty-six years, and that thus it would amount to 8,118,224 in 
the year 1837; a calculation which, but for the increasing emigration from 
Ireland since he wrote, would have been very near the truth, 

1812.—An Act passed for taking the population of Ireland on the sume plan 
as that: put in force in England and Scotland in 1810. This Act failed in its 
object, from being framed on the plan ofthe English one. In England and in 
Scotland, the enumeration was entrusted to the overseers of the poor and the 
parish schoolmasters ; the first class did not exist in Ireland, and the second were 
incompetent to execute the task ; it was, therefore, committed to the care of 
the grand juries, who either took but little interest in the matter, or consigued 
it to the hands of ignorant or improper persons: thus, out of forty counties 
and counties of cities, only ten made complete returns, and four gave no 
returns at all. In some counties, the grand juries did not even endeavour 
to enforce the Act. By a series of ingenious caleulations, it was patched up, 
and the population made to appear on record as 5,937,856. 

1815.—In this year a very ingenious Population Act was arranged by Mr. 
Shaw Mason, Seeretary to the Public Records in Ireland, and passed through 
Parliament. In this, the enumeration of the people was entrusted to the 
bench of magistrates at quarter sessions, In January, 1821, the magistracy 
made a return of the territorial extent over which they presided, and this 
formed the grotund-plan of the census ; but upon reviewing it subsequently, a 
Tamentable ignorance of the domestie geography of Ireland was diseovered, as 
may well be imagined when we state that the only survey of Ireland known 
to, or aoted on, by the Government, acknowledged in courts of justice, or 
used for fixing the greater part of the local taxation of Ireland, was the 
incomplete survey of Petty made 150 years before. Oopies of this Act were 
distributed throughout the country, and enumerators were appointed by the 
magistracy and assistant-barristers to register the names, ages, and oceupations 
of the people. The Act commenced to be put in force simultaneously in 
Great Britain and Ireland on the 28th day of May, 1821, by the enumerators 
proceeding from house to house till the entire country was registered, when 

i 
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the census books were returnod to the chief secretary’s ofice in Dublin to be 
examined, and the information they contained put into tabular forms. Some 
parts of the country were enumerated in baronies, but the greater portion in 
parishes ; and this latter, as might be expected, was the more correct. Bubse- 
quently, every parish was specified in the printed abstract, so that essentially 
itisa parochial census. At first the enumerators experienced considerable 
opposition in different parts of the cauntry, even amaunting, in several 
instances, to violence; a letter, however, addressed to the clorgy of all 
denominations soon checked this hostility, by explaining to the people the 
nature and objects of the information they were required to give. This 
opposition was but what might have been expected in a country placed under 
the circumstances in which Ireland then was; and it appears to us that one of 
the great errors in all the censuses attempted in Ireland (and the last is not am 
exception) was, that the public mind had not been prepared for it; the 
people, particularly the lower classes, knew not the intent of the information 
required of them, and conceiving (naturally, we confess) that it was for the 
purposes of taxation or enlistment, they either nvoided or resistedl it, 

On the view books being returned to Dublin, a classification was aubse- 
‚quently made of the materiel thus collected into houses and families, sexes, ages, 
and occupations, as well as of the schools, and pupils attending school, &e., &e., 
under the direttian of Mr. Shaw Mason. This record was presented to 
Parliament in 1825, as affording a population of— 


Malte, 3,341,926; Femnles, 3,459,001; Total, 8,801,027. 


We have dyrelt thus long upon the details of this census because it was the 
first attempt ever made at an accurate statistical survey of Ireland. The 
theory of it was well conceived, and if the machinery of it could have been 
depended on, it was well arranged; but für too much power was left in the 
hands of the enumerators to ensure much accuracy®. 

1827.—In this year there nppeared a most curious and valuable work om 
“ The past and present State of Ireland, exhibited in a series of Tables con- 
strueted on a new plan, and prineipally derived from oflicial documents and 
the best authorities,” by Cesar Morcau, Eeq., French Vice-Consul in London, 
eomprised in a large folio work of fifty-six lithographed pages, and now 


*# Tho Statlstionl Account, or Parochtul Survey of Ireland,” by Mr. Shaw Mason, althougl no: pureiy 
a consun, desorves partioular notice. "The first volume of this very valnablo work came ont in BL, under he, 
auspioos of Sir Robert Pool, Ihen Chiof Seereiary for Ireland. Ttappeare 10 haro arlagn out of the ineomplete. 
sensus of JO12, and was frame upon Information aequired from uhe elongy of ıho Eatsblihel Church, te, 
whom a cireular eonulniug queries upon euch of Iho anbjeets inguired ioto was addremel. The seennd volume 
was published in 1816. Moth aan much useful information on the lending feutures of the oauntrp, and Am, 


navural Instancen enter Into stalistienl detalln. 
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become exceeding scarce. Immense labour seems to have been expended on 
this production, which, on the whole, exhibits the best and most condenseil 
view of the subject it treats on, of any work published in its day. Its popu- 
lation statisties are chiefly derived from the previous census of 1821; and the 
tables of trade, commerce, and navigation, &e., &e., are ably drawn up. His 
own caleulation of the population in 1827 was—7,672,835 ; and according to 
different communications received by him, but not official —8,178,000— 
8,490,000—9,050,000. 

1831.—A parliamentary eemsus was taken, but ofits plan we know little, 
except that in its details and subsequent arrangement theforms ofthe previous 
one of 1821 were partly adhered to: there is no memoir to it, and George 
Hatchell, Eeq., the person under whose direction it was compiled and printed, 
merely signs the documentat its conoluding page. The following table gives 
a summary ofits contents, and exhibits a population of 7,767,401 souls, 


SUMMARY OF IRELAND—CENSUS OF 1851. 
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[1834.—In this year a Commission was ordered by the king to inquire into 
and report upon the religion and public instruction in Ireland, previously to the 
passing of the Church Tomporalities Bill. A compressed analysis or digest of 


* In Ireland there ars 25,470 malen upwards of 20 years ofageretumed as empleyed in manufacture or In 
making mannfieturing machinarg, 3,909 of whom aro stated ax enguged in Hiocn manufueture, 2,338 In eottan, 
1,303 in muslla, 32 in damank, 3 in diapor, I in anmlırie, 1 In (hrosl, 8 Im lacn, 839 In woollen, 9 in worsted, 
7 in atuf, 17 In nk, 62 Im totmcco, Dim lenther, 37 In paper, d2 in glass, 32 in hats, 4 In vitril, 6 In carıhen- 
ware, din glus, 2 in winegar, and 9,#17 (nat areurateiy alas) in iho manafacıre af linen, eotton, all, 
wollen, eaper, losther, give, bai-cloch, trluming, uf, and tsbnoco ı the remalning 1,143 are not spreiieit 
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hie was published by W. T. Hamilton, Esq., one of the Commissioners; but 
it refers more to religion and education than the numbers ofthe people] 
1841.—In this ycar an attempt was made to arrive at a more accurate 
statistical knowledge of Ireland than was ever before aimed at; and which 
will, we have renson to know, when completed, be one of the most 
and practically-useful records, next to the Ordnance Survey (of which it oughr 
properly to form a part), ever produced in reference to that eountry. 
ultimate results we cannot yet speak, for they have not transpired ; the Com- 
missioners having wisely refused to publish any part without the whole, or 
‚give in the gross what they themselves knew not in detail. This, though it 
precludes our giving the exact numbers of the population, has preserved the 
parties connected with the censusfrom the mortification ofcorrecting their state- 
ments from week to week, as has been the case in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
The machinery of this census was excellently planned, and has been admirably 
carried into effeet. Three causes operated to make this census more effective 
ihan any of those that preceded it: its forerunner, the Irish Survey, had made 
the country much better known than it was previously,—every townland (the 
smallest division of its area) having been previously surveyed and mapped ; 
the great power and local knowledge of the constabulary and police force by 
whom it was taken; and the better feeling and increased civilisation of the 
people themselves. This census has been conducted by a Commission cam- 
posed of W. T. Hamilton, Esg., who connects it with the Government and the 
Exchequer ; T. Brownrigg, Esq., as the medium of communication between it 
and the police force; and Capt. Larcom, R.E., who chiefly manages its 
scientific arrangement. "The name of this distinguished officer afford« a sufli- 
cient guarantee for the scientific principles on which it is conducted. His great 
local knowledge of the country, arising out of his oflicial duties in n, 
the Irish Survey for so many years, has enabled him to execute the work with 
grent accuracy as well as ability. In this census (he enumeration was intrusted to 
the police, assisted in some remote districts by civilians, and taken in a town- 
land division of the country, and a street division in cities. A printed form. 
was left with every familyin Ireland preyionsly to the 6th of June; and these 
were again collected a few days after, and transmitted to the Castle of Dublin. 
"Thus an ennmeration of the people was effected in tho bestand mest ocono- 
mical manner, on the night of tho Gth of June, 1841, The i ä 
demanded undor the Act of Parliament in these ronsıs (amounting to above 
two and a half millions) was more voluminous than any hitherto required in 
Ireland ; as it included the name, age, sex, relationship to the head of the 
family, marriage, occupation, education, and nativity, together with the rates 
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of wages, number of servants employed by, farming-stock, &c-, of the living 
resident population. The enumeration and description of the houses, schools, 
&e., were also intrusted to the police. Queries were also asked as to the 
members of families non-resident on the night of the 6th of June; and finally, 
the mertality of each family since the year 1831. "This latter, as well as the 
marriage queries, opens up a field of investigation never before attempted in 
Ireland, and the public anxiously look for its results, The Commissioners have 
intrusted this department of the work, as well as some ofthe general statistical 
details, to W. R. Wilde, Esq., who has ayailed himself, we understand, of the 
opportunity thus afforded of drawing up a Medical Statistic of the country,not 
only from these census returns, but from the registries of the different hospitals, 
guols, lunatic asylums, and coroners’ inquests, &c., for the last ten years ; its 
results, when published, should form the basis ofa proper registration of deaths, 
births, and marriages in Ireland, similar to that at present in operation in 
England and Wales. We understand the present census affords an inerense 
of only five per cent. on that taken in 1831; and when we consider the insular 
position of the country, the restless spirit of its inhabitants, the little induce- 
ment held out to them for improving their condition at hame—owing in part to 
its non-resident landlords and nobility—we can scarcely wonder at, however 
much we may deplore, the vast emigration that yearly takes place in Ireland, 
both permanent emigration to England, America, and the Colonies, and the 
temporary emigration that oceurs annually in summer (the very time the 
census was taken) to England for agricultural purposes; we feel assured 
that emigration is mainly the cause of this small incrense*. We have 


* To mihjent of emigraclon Is one upon two very opposite opinione niet. We havo presumank 
wocesionally to offer some puscing remarlis upon it; for it accma 10 us Impossible that any üraveller in Troland 
wu take uote ofihe euorumus tructe oflaud Iylay uiterly waste and wselem, which enterprise and enpital might 
sonder produetive and proftahle, wüihout arriring s£ Ihe cnnelusion, hat to aneourage emigratlon, Imst present, 
at lemt—totally unneeemary, and therefore eruch, au well an unyise. I only the idle, dimalute, and 
disaflected were induced io quit the cwuntey, good only could follow ; but it in notorious Ihat «very ship 
which conroys emigrants 10 foreigu ellınes carrios away the ons nober, steady, and Indusurious people uf (he 
kingdom—most unvilling exiles ; for no people of iho world are low prone 10 wunder, or more attached to 
home-memorien, and anachtions. _ From our own oaperionen of Ireland we could adduce numerons 

In support of these amerdons—that ewlgratlon Is courldored not an advantage, butan ovil, by Uhose who emigrate, 
and that the bot of it« inhahitants only will enoauntor it. We quote a pasage from a letter, recently reeeivei 
by un from a dintioguished merchant of Carkz who, from his sonnexion with steanı commerce, bas had ample 
opportunltien of watching Iho working of Ihe symem. “On Saturday (Nov, Gih),” he aayı, “ here left tie 
placo about one hundred and Ay of the Anm yonng women you could pomibly neo congregated In this 
or any othor country ; thay were all above the Aunıhlerelss ; ll woro straw bannets and mantlor ; they left 
thin in 000 of the river steaners to join # Bley ven] at Cowe, and their frionds twok & siledt and mourn- 
fl eave of them an thoyleft the quay ; thero was none of chat loud grief that yau observo amanpat die lower 
einen, hut real and apparantly hoartfelt arrow. As the bat maved off, tho * amigration hand ’—for auch we 
now have, to buoy up tie’splrite of chone poor erenturen ai parting frucm iheir home and their deazent friende— 
played up Su. Patrick’s Day, but undernsnth all ihe pang of parting showed Iisclfin sobs. 1dou't koow that over 
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resson to know that the system has continued to act in Ireland for the Inst 
twenty years with much greater effect than many are aware of Com- 
petent persons have had the care of this (Ihe emigration) department ; 


1 folk more than on this occnuion, ad weeing #0 many of our fahr «ouniry girl leaving their native land, amd I 
understand that I In likely 10 continue for some months. Ts is ihe bone and new of Ireland that, 
—the roal mealth af the counery. Tamm not much in the way of collectiag lufurmation of particular emsen uf 
dlsiress sousequent on omilgration | for, once theyaro landed out of our vessels, our eontmet ie performed + bmk 
Ham amaro that great numbers hare returned From Auericn this yent, and some hare been undad in Core 
in amost wroiched pllght. AI give the same disaml account oftheir aufferiogs and privalions mlile au, 
be total destltution, fram mant of employ, ofmany of their class in Ihe New World. Yet you And ıhar ewery 
ring, an tho season rolle round, they continue to Rock from this country in seurch of nbetter sadiiom.’” — 

The same auchorliy ads, In reference to the later point, —* Yot 1 can amure you that, oflaic, on neverall 
oecasionn, our steamens hava convesed from Liverpool to his part a great nuıber of poor dimppainied, 
erenturen, who, afler hävlıg gono out to America early in the spring, haro rottrned pennilem and mmen 
nnked to their friends here One poor follow, who, as ha nid, had soon better dnya (and I beliere him, für 
he, though ragged, lad yer a digulfid air), hold a little bandkerchlef bundle ku hin hand as he Janded, and om 
it being romarkod that ha had not much baggage, ho sald, * No, air no, indeod, Uhis ie all my hazgage,” 
it apı “but Hhad a much better equipment wen starting (row thle, more than x yonr ıinonj It ie now all gene 
but thin, and 7 feel Ihankful to gei home even though liyht da my purse.''' 

Another eorrespondon—J. Cramsie, Kaq,, of Belfast—inforuns us ihat, * From ıho unfayoursble meeonmus 
‚of the muccens of amiigranta to Amerien Ihis sennon, he (bins Ihe number leaving Delft mast sone will be 
uch Jess than heretofore. 14 is sudeient)y clear Ihat even if_emigralion were either wine or nedemaky, as 
egal Lreland, the condition of che emigrant, under exisung eircumstances, Is not likely 10 be Iuupuerred."" 

Indeed it in unnecensäry 10 supply eridonen that Ireland Jones her best strength when & ship wlih eunigrumte, 
Tonven her ahores; and that not alone In thewa aud sinews, sobriety and industry ; for erery exile takes with 
bim an amount of money, small coniderod in roferenco ta each, but making an kmmenne sum in (he aygregate 
enough, or nearly a0, under Judicioas regulations, to hring inta enltivatian land tt would bo ampla for aha 
maintenance, We have boan at some pains ta pracuro roluras of the number of amigrants from noreml of 
ihe principal Irlah ports; and wo bollere wo may, la evory Instance, depend upon the aceurey of omg 
Information, 





The follewing Table shows tho amount of emigration from the port of Cork for (he Ink nine yonrk. Those 


wiarkod thus +, ombarked by atosmorn to Joln tholr respectire ahlpa at Plymouth or Liverpvol, The reuniwder 
ar Cork, 








2159 2 
Grand Tom 


The amount uE omigration from the port of Helft - ho years 1840, 41, and 42, has ham an 
follow — 





5969 












In 1840, 4658; 1641, 6657 ; 1842, 6725—Grand total, 18,040. 


The dostinntion of these emiigrants was principally British America ; but Ihe reis dos not include tume 
who loft the port to take shipping, ehlefly for the United Sinten, at Greenock, Liverpool, de.5—ihene our 
vorrespandent considers to hare amonnted to at Icası 9000, Tho average price of Ahe vopage, he kuforma um, 
war to British America, forty«one shillings ; to the Unlusd Se, hro poundaoRM ol for ch püsnamı 
80 that wo shall prahahly be within the mark, if we atate the aum paid for pamage-rmoney alıne—withous 
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police were stationed during the season at each of the different ports to 
register the emigrants, and every possible exertion made to insure an accu- 
rate statistic on this important subject. On the whole we anticipate with 


taking into account the moneys expended in htting out, as small stock-purses, &c., exceeded £70,000—from 
the port of Belfast alone within three years. 

‚From Waterford the emigration was, in the yoar 1842, 1752 persons, who embarked in tweuty vensels. 
‚Of thess there proceeded to Newfoundland, 230 ; Quebec, 1100; Halifax, 422. 

‚From the port of Dublin the amount of emigration has boen, as may bo expected, comparatively smal 
'Tbe following ars the returns for be years 1840 and 1841 :— 


























1840, 1a. 
No.of 
| Venen Where Bound. |Panen- Venehe. Where Bound. 
ger. 
| Parrock . . .| Bombay. . .| 185 New York &8t. 
Tabelle. '. "2 | NewSauth Wales” | 82 | Montreal Packet . | "Tahns, New B. 
Wm. Nicol  . . | Port Adelaide. . | 183 || Onsz . . .. | New York. 
Margaret 0... | New York . ..| 250 || Naparima 0. 5 | Quebee . 0. 
Carlton 2. | Quebee . 2 | 184 || Warerley . . 2 | Hobart Town.» 
Taduey . .. | Dit. 0 ..| 318 || Emprew . . . | Quebec & Montreal 
Naparime . . | Dito 0 0. | 189 || Carieton . .. | Quebec. . . 
Mary Row .. | Ditte 2.) 134 || Harper... . .| Die 2 .20.. 
Harmony... | St. John’, NewB. | 135 || Inausıry . .. | Dito 2... 
Tom . . .. | Quebee » 0... | 115 || Harmony... | St Jobu's, New B. 
Royal William . | Bordeaux . » | 30 || Tom... .:| Que . . . 
Admiral Luke... | St. John’s, NomB. | 107 || 9, an New York & St. 
Elizabeib * 0. | Quebec... | 116 || St Martins | Gohnte, New B. 
Alexandrina . . | St. Johns, NewB | 79 || Prince Albert ... | St, John’s, NewB. 
Credle 0... | Cadiz «0 0 «| 1 || Persererameo . . | Quabee 2... 
Pomona . ..|Quebee . . | 215 | Hope... [Die 2.2 2. 
Mary Drydall . . | Port Adelaide. . | 144 | Asırea . . . | Ditte 2... 
en en | Quebee . u + | 137 || Marguisof Nor] | pie 
Tal 2.0. | Dito 2.0) || manby . . Be 
Harp... | Bordeaux. ..| 3 
Alerandrina | Adclide&P.Philipl 6 Das a Se ze 
Toll. 20.0.0» [207 





From the port of Londonderry the 





turns for one year—ihe year 1840—were as follow:— 





Vesses. Where Bound. Verseln, Where Bound. 





Royal Sazon . . | Port Philip . . Brought forward . 





















Tard Sandford '. . | St. John’s . . Dominica... | Quebee . . 
Ballen... |StJohn’e. 0 2 | 188 || John Wesley . . | St. Johns. 
Albin. . St. Johns. 196 || Chiefinin . .. | Quebee +» 
Governor Douglas. | New York. . | 155 || Kangaroo . . : | StJohns . 
8. Johns . 95 || Thomas Handford | &. Johns . 

SJohn's 2 ..| 146 || Louisa... . | BrJohte . 

8 Jchoe | 199 | Comer... 2 | Su dohnts . 

Larch 22. . | 8 Jobnte . 

thingten . } NomYork . | 19 | dively 2 2. | Queen 0. 
Gratitde » 2 | St.John'e . . .| 144 || Brivh Queen. | New York '. 
2] Quedee . 2 | 180 || Mary Cozen .. | Quebec . » 

: | Quebee 2] 54 || Queen... . 2 | Batbunt, . . 

2 2 | 80 Johmre 2] 200 || indunmy .°.: | 8. Joh". 

| Quebee 0.2] 118 | 86 Johns . 

| Syaney 2...) 200 k E 











ford 0. 
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much interest the finished results of this great national work, an 
hesitate to say that when it and the Ordnance Survoy (with, ‚wehope, a memoit 


attached to it) are completed, Ireland will be one of the best known portions 
‚of Her Majesty’s dominions, 


From the port of Galtray wo procurei Ihe following returns of the number of onigrantsin Ihe gear 142 











Where Yound- 
Su Jolm's BevBi ı « 
Ditte 


Qucbec x 
Su John New D. . > 











These returns, Iiilted alıhongh they aro, may afford some ides of the immense ums of money anmunlir 
taken out of Ireland by the heut of ite inhabitanta, Nearly every sen«port Furniahen aa large a eantribrstiam 10 
the evil sa ıho comparatively amal] porta of Gulwray In the far weut, and Darry in the far north; and the 
mumber of emigrante Is immense—ench and all provided first wih pamage-money, and next with & amall 
pürse t6 defray enrly expenses om arriral, A society has been, It nsoms, established in New Yark, with # 
view 1 facilitate the settloment of Irish wmigrants. They have issued am address to their ennntrymens 
signed by Robert Hogan, as president, and Cieorge I, Koofo and Michal Darke os weretarion I in a genersun, 
well-written, and sensible document z but lt holds out far wnore warning than temptatiom 10 takı the dangerwus 
Mtep; and Ibey Iay sirang atrows upon ihe absolute necemity of each being prorkded with "nt Heat 25 '" mp 


Wo have alrenäiy oscupfed wiih thls aubject greater space han we can well mare; bat It Is one of wank. 
Ämportanee, and wo ahonld nagleet our duty IF we eloned our boak withent andeavauring to imprem It pam 
tho mind» of our reader. It acems undeninble that emigration from Ireland Is neither necemary nor 
If the often-quoted pasmage from the Pralmist applien to any country more than to anotber, It In to Er 


« Dwrell In {he land, and verily thon shalt be fod.’" 


1f there ars tona of shonsands of umemployod hands, Ahore are million of seres upon which 1 smplay Ihe 
neres which since che ereatlon of the worhi has yichled no produce to au. Purliuuent, omuipotent over 
property, might remove the evil, though the uwners of the soll either will motor cannot. Wien ia eupe- 
dlont 10 run a milrond through an estate, or 16 us It for any public improvement, Ihe owner has na romedir 
bat the deoree of a jury, which determines ıhe amount he ought to receive in recommponse either From Am 
«owmtry or the party legally suthorised to take from him his land. Surely ibe ame law might be carried 
ont in vefsrenen these waste Jands of Ireland, which never havo produced, and probably never will prodiuns, 
ibo emalleat proft to ihe Iandlord, Such naystem would effectually check exorbitant demand, compek 
foollah men to be yheir own benefactors, and fores the mereilen ur Ihe Indiferent Into contelbuting to ke. 
general gnod. 

Thin would indeed bo a boon to Ihe prople of Ireland, glorious 10 Ihe age anil eouniry,—one which the, 
present Government might grnat, and husthe power to grant, I: would go further 10 destzoy disnffection,- 
further, by many degreen—ihan all the conreaslonn of he Iait twelre years, and would give to Immortali he, 
namen of Ihe men who wonld boatow it. Land only nood be taken, into which Ihe spıde had never plauged, 
and given in small but aufßciont allotmente to moral and Industrious familien —peecisels Ihone who nom 
emigrato,—not given 40 be eultivated and then taken away, but given for ever, as properlin 
under proper uporintendenee, paying renanahla rents, and snhjerted. to just eonditione; the mmult, er 
wang yeare had paned, would bo, in a word, to nramerasre Ireland, 
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Tax county of Galway is in the province of Connaught. Its boundaries 
are, on the north, the counties of Roscommon and Mayo; on the east, those 
of Roscommon, King’s Oounty, and Tipperary ; on the south, the county of 
Clare and Galway Bay; and on the west, the Atlantic Ocean. It comprises, 
acceording to the Ordnance Survey, an area of 1,510,592 acres; of which 
955,713 are cultivated; 476,957 are unprofitable bog and mountain; and 
77,922 are under water, In 1821, the population (exclusive of the town 
and liberties of Galway, which forms a county of itself,) was 309,599; and in 
1831, 381,564. It is divided into the baronies of Arran, Athenry, Half 
Ballymoe, Ballynahinch, Clare, Clonmacnoon, Dunkellen, Dunmore, Kil- 
eonnell, Kilian, Kiltartan, Leitrim, Longfard, Loughrea, Moycullen, Ross, 
and Tyaquin. Besides the provincial capital, it contains the populous towns 
of Tuam and Athenry, and the market-towns of Loughren, Eyrecourt, Gort 
and Headford, besides the greater part of Ballinasloe; the small, but rising 
and rapidly improving town of Clifden, being its only seaport in addition to 
the port of Galway. 

Proceeding from Dublin, the county of Galway is entered on passing over 
the bridge that crosses the Shannon at Ballinasloe. From this pretty and 
Prosperous town, where the grand cattle fair of Ireland is held, two great roads 
branch off, the north leading to Mayo through Tuam, the west through 
Augrim and Loughren to Galway-town. Although we visited the county by 
the former route, we shall conduct our readers by the latter, as enabling him 
to examine the district, and Connamara in particular, to grenter advantage; for, 
as we were told when too late to profit by the knowledge, to enter this region, 
as we did, by the Killeries, was “like looking at a man’s face behind his back.” 
Proceeding thus, however, we shall miss the old town of Tuam—and “no 
great loss,” for it is a dirty and ruinous looking place, and its Roman 
Catholic eathedral, recently erected, is sadly outof harmany with the dull and 
dingy habitations upon which it looks down. Approached ram the east, 
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nevertheless, it has a remarkably pieturesque effect, towering above the 
landscape, and commanding an extensive prospect of the adjacent country. 
It is from thie 
point that our 
sketch was taken ; 
the cathedral with 
its numerous pin- 
nacles, and the 
surronnding trees, 
concenling the 
town beyond. 

The road from 
Ballinasloe toGal- 
way passes through Loughrea—a remarkably neat and orderly town; and 
leaves, to the right, the ancient but now ruinous town of Athenry, where 
there are several interesting remains of antiquity, Athenry was famous long 
before Galway became remarkable; and early records of the provincial 
capital distinguich it as sitnated near Athenry®. The comparatively unchanged’ 
‚character ofthe district aoon becomes apparent; if there were no other proof, the 
tourist will obtain one in the frequent occurrence of the “ original Connaught 





* Although iho went of Ireland contalas some of the best harbours In the klngdorn, tho spirit of enimmenee 
has monde but Ittlo way there. Gulway may indoed be considered us its only mercantile port ; and even here 
trade seem 10 lanulsh mdly In and abont lin * new and commodions deckn'” To open khis popnlous dirurken 
would bo to make It prosperous; plans are {u progress to run & milrond tırongh Ih from Dubliu 5 and If such, 
a design could be carrieil into onenutlon, Ihe results would, undonbtedly, bo most advantageotın not. only ko, 
Ireland, Wut to the whole kingdom. Our raders uro aware that, excepting the limited lines—from Dublin to. 
Kingstown (about sin milen), from Belfast to Lisburm (about tho mumo distance), and from Dublin io Droghedie 
(about twentyetwo milen), Ahero are no rallronda In Ireland, The ılıne In, perkaps, approaching wien (ie cars 
af Gorermment will be direeted ta his important anhjent ı without State auistance it ia impomible (hat Ireland 
com procure this vant advantage ; for, in the present ponitiom of the country, as a were apsenlation for profi, 
any extemire scheme of Ihe kind would tea fallure, It would bo difficnlt, bowerer, to point out m mode din 
which the public funda might bo more Judielomsly and beneflclally expendeil. A project In now in eosıme ai 
formation for eurrying a line of road from Dablin to Galway. Wi 
subject, and received some information From P. V. O’Malley, Eng, 
to prom It upon public attention, He’ finds that “In the proposcd Line ne tunuelling woall be reyuäred, amd 
very little enttings or embankments, and not many aqueduets or viadueta,'" and comaklers that Ihe eos of the, 
mmilroad would bo trifling in sompariaon with any line that has been made in England. "The projected line — 
making grand total of 115% Baglinh millor—would pam through no less than six countien and several tomnn of. 
{mportanen, tho commerce of which wanld be thus Jargoly increased, Mr, O’Malloy’s eıtimate, for the con of 
{he line, does not much oxceed £5000 per milo—that ie ta may, " for a singloline of ralk or make with turn. 
offe and wwitchen.'" Io also suggents that Whentatone’s elcetric telegraph ahonld be used, Certainliy if wach, 
a projost an be carried mit—and amuredly It may be, If Goveroiment will «o-operate wilh some wendig 
and entorprieingindividunls—in no part of the kingdom cauld the experiment he tried with surer prepeete af 
muocem. The port of Gulway has several manifest advantagee—not the Iouat of them being its  proxlmlay 1 
10 Amerka, 
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pig ”—which now exists in no other part of Irelınd—modern improvement 
having completely destroyed his “secd, breed, and generation.” He is 
a long, tall, and, usually, spare animal; with a 
singularly sharp physiognomy, and remarkably 
keen eyes, His race is still preferred by the 
peasantey ; for he will “feed upon anything "— 
even the thin herbage of the common; and the 
“ rearing ” costs neither trouble nor expense. For 
the purpose of sale, however, he is useless; and 
a3 it is the pig that. “ pays the rent," and is seldom or never brought up for 
“ home consumption,” the Connaught pig is nearly extinct, and probably, in 
a few yoars, will be found only in pictures *, 

"The tourist on approaching Galway Town perceives other evidence that he 
is in a peeuliar district; the dark features and conl-black hair of the people 
indicate their Spanish descent ; and they are, for the most, so finely formed, 
so naturally graceful, that almost every pcasant girl might serve as a model 
for the sculptor. Passing along the narrow streets, he is startled by greater 
singularities; houses with remains of “jalousies," und arched gateways, 





® Ugly and unserviccable aa are the Connanght pigt, ihay are Ihe most intalligent af iheir speeier A 
equsintanee of ours taugt one to“ point,” and Ihe animal found game as correctly as a polnter. He “gave 
tongue,”” 100, alter ia ou fashion, by granting In a sonoroun Lone | and understood when be was 10 taks 
tbe Hold an well an any dog. The Commaught pigs ud io prefor ıhole fund (potatoen) raw to ballad, and 
would livo well and eomfortahly where other pige would atarvo, Thoy pauforte hedgen, seramlle over walls, 
and run up möuntuins like gonts, porforming their fast with a Bourish of their tulls and a grunt of esulistion. 
that are lılglly auuneiug to Ahoso whose obvervations have becn pruvkamly confined 10 the “ewluialı multitude 
of elcan, wllte, deliberate, unwichly haga that are to bo sen in Engl farım-yari. A Conaught pige 
driver ie as leun, ns ungainly, as elever, amd alınost as obstinate au his # hastes,'” and finde liule furonr in be 
southern or northern sites of hin own land. He in, notwitlatandiug, a patient, enduring, goodınatured tellow 
—loun band has Ihe soutberu, and ler “ canuy " than the mortheru ; bat “nly,'" aud "* "cute,'" ad *drull,”* 
an need be, in his own way. In Hngland they are frequently aupponed ta be he Aypen of all Lreland ;” nnd 
sertainly a raw-boned, swurtby, dark-eyed “bay "" from. the * Conuty Mayo,’ aa he bringe np the ren ofa 
trvop of duty pägr—hin long coat hanging upen, raiher than Aitiug him—his pen. ahirveollar exposing 
a corduroy sort of throa—hia * cambeen ” bound with a atring, and illustrated by a" dondeca * au) turmpike 
tickets shouting 10 hie awiaiah multitude, brandishing his wooden-handlod whip, and. juhberiug Arah to is 
auslstanty ls anjthing but an attracthre, though a very plcturenque, representatire 0f the #* sous of Che sodı’" 
Such a one pawed our gato the other morniug. That ia a wounteyimau of your" we said to a bricklafer, 
who was ropziring a wall, +“ it dkat,”' he answered in a tpc, round, mellifluous Munster brague ; 
in in Ahat tasiher demallion—is it fat —ue!— Pair, he’s mot au Irielman at all; he’s motbing but n 
Connaughe man!” We remember « man vuco eapreming bi aatonishment bat 10 much boiher ahonld have 
boen made about # *boy”’ who bad bean killed in a row at a fair, conelading his harınzue by an exelama- 
ion, * And he was wothing but m Connaughe man, afier all!" The prejudico agulnet Comnaught Ir 
indecd somewhat general In he other parts of Ireland 5 ihere seoma 10 have beon a pretty wxtensivo willing- 
nos to consteue literally the brutal epithet of the aoldiers of Cromwell— 10 H—or Osmuaught 1"— 
when fareing emigration rom the pleasaut plakas of Limerick and Longford, into the rude and barren disuiets 
of the far wet, 
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elaborately carved, mingled with modern buildings, indicating the compara- 
tively unchanged "*aspeot” of 
the inhabitants and their dwell- 
ings ; such,—for example, as this 
ancient gateway, through which 
is seen the aged, venerable, and 
most. interesting, church, full of 
the very singular and re 
remains of antiquity®. 

records of old time are Br 
falling into ruin ; only a few small 
portions of the “ walls” remain ; 
even the Moorish eyes and com- 
plexions are not as common as 
they used to be; and 

in a few years Galway will have 
lost its distinctive character. The 
* remains” are, as we have in- 
timated, very varied in style ; they 
belong, indeod, to no order of 
architecture, but seem to have 
been designed according tothe whim or fancy of the builder. The observation 





= Brom the enrlient period« Calyeny ws a famous tmding port with Spain ; and Its merehants 
early all Lreland with wine. The records of (he town atate, (hat In the yaar 1618," upwurds of 1200 tom 
‚of $panich wine was Janded here for acconat of ıhe wmerchants of Galway.” Althongh this ewelunire trade 
has of lato years greatly diminlshed, it in sull carried on to some extent; and we were Infarmed that m 
gentloman names 1;ynch, a large Importer, is the Iinsal descendant of the merchants Liyneh, who for abowe 400 
‚Joars havo carried on thin branch of sommeree, _Indocd, sntiquarlos consider the andlont name of Ihe kam 
Clanfigail, che land or habitarion of dhe gail, or inerchante—wuffidenily indicative of its wery eurly sradie, Im 
1614, Sir Oliver 8, Jahn wriien Ihn of Galway :—" he merohants are tich and great adventure at non 5" 
preriouslg, Sir Henry Sidney had doseribed them na * rofined, of urbane and elegant manners, audas harlng eon- 
iraeied no stain from their rude and unpolishedl weighbour;”" and about the me porlod, old Hilfs enäla 
“2 novel empire, and latelyof so great füme with foreign merchanis, (hat an outlandialmerehat, meeting wich 
an Irchman, domanded in what part of Galway Ireland atood.” In an old MA. Iargely quated by Mr. Hlardi- 
ft 4 oredit und fame” ia astributed to certala “new eolonien and sopts"—made famous to the wert 
for Wehr trndlog flkhfullye There nem colonies consinted of several familien who hecanıe vellleen, “ak 
togotber, but at different time ;"* and whose descendants are known to thls day under dhe general appellation. 
of the * Triben of Galwy "an expresdon Ast Invented by Cronwell's foreen, as term of reprokch agufusk, 
its nativen, for their singular fendahip and attnchment to esch other during the iime of Iheir unpamileied 
troublen and perecuilons ; but which ıhey uflerwards adopte an an hononrable mark of diskinetfon betwenen, 
themachres and iheir eruel oppressor” Those familien were thirteen In number, viz.ı Ay, Blake, Biodikin, 
Browno, D’Aroy, Pfont, french, Joyes, Kirwen, Lynch, Marıin, Morris, and Skerrest: Prum ihese tmaruen 
It will bo obvions that they wero of Anglo-Norman dencont ; and aldhongh \hey fa tue beaame "* more Krkahı 
than the Trishy'" (hey were for a lorg period at contioual war with Iheancient frnilies of Ihe dintrict. Sewerat 
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applies not only to the private residences, but to the public structures. The 
history of Galway is 
full of interest — from 
the year 1178, whenthe 
Anglo-Normans first set 
hostile footinConnaught 
to the war of the revo- 
Iution, when the town 
surrendered, upon ho- 
nourable terms, ta the 
vietorious Ginkle, who 
had previously routed 
the Irish forces at Au- 
ghrim. During all the 
terrible contests of cen- 
turies, Galway had its 
ample share of glory 
and grief; partieipating 
largely in the persecu- 
tions of the several 
periods, but maintaining a high character for courage and probity throughout *, 
Of its old strength as a fortified town there are, as we have intimated, few 
remains ; but of its former wealth and splendour, as compared with other towns 
of Ireland, there are many; they exhibit, generally, tokens of the commercial 





urious rules and byo-lamn of iho old «orponation, yrohibiting all Interonume with the nailven, are yat premerved. 
In 1918, they orderel tbat none of che Inhabitanıs should admit any of the Burken, MWilllamn Kellys, 
or any other sopt Into their houses, # that nelther © ne Mae ahaulde strwite ne smwagger thratgh to sireeten 
of Gallway ;"" and übe following slogular inseription wos formerly 10 ba seen over kho went gute 1— 


From the ferodous O'Flahertya 
Good Lord deliver un” 


© We can seureely imngino a greater treat 10 the atudunt of beraldey than a stroll among the trete and 
Innen of Qulway ; peıhaps In no chy of the Biltiah emplre will he meet with 0 great and public a dinplay of 
"* coat.armour.” Nearly all ıle old manalons, af which thore are very many, haro over their garen ahield in 
abundance, displaying Ihe arıne af {ho oosupant and thoro of hin more immediate connexions, in eonjanetion 
with their aneiont “ maskn," as morchante—ihose wiuiflcant hieroglrphien of commerce and wealch. Not 
unfrequently the names of tho parties are alıo ungraved above tho ahields, and their aurronnding serolls of 
ormamentally elaborate chararter, tngeiher with the date of the yoar when veulptüred. The anciont inhabitants 
of Galwayy who thus exoltenl Iheie gutes, have allixed 16 each house an indalihlo air of nrintoeratle dignity, 
wich mul olings 10 them, although ia most Instancen ıhey are Ittle more than. rulued walls, or If inhabited, 
are the aheltering places of the poorest of Xho papulatlan, who haar with Ihe half-ranfad, enmfartiom hama 
hey afford, from stern necemity alone. These melonche)s vestiger of fallen greutnen, In Ihe more saure of 
Ahings, wunt eapidly aus away. Age and neglect are fart hasteniog Ihe period. 
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habits of the Boopla rather than of their military character. The house still 
known as “Lynch’s Castle,” 
although the most perfoct example 
now remaining, was at one period. 


byno means a solitary instance 
of the decorated habitations of 
the Galway merchants, Nearly 
every lane and alley contains 
some token af their grandeur ; 
and over the doorways of a very 
large number of the dilapidated 
houses are still standing the 
armorial bearings, carved in stone, 
ofthe carly occupiers*. Sore- 
markable, indeed, are those 
“bits” of Spain transferred to 
the wild West of Ireland, that Mr. 
Inglis, who had visited the former 
country a #hort time previous to his tour in the latter, thus refers to the 








* The namo of Lynch, ax eikher provost, purirove, soverelgu, or mayor of Calway, occum no fewor klına 
inoty-four klusen between the years 1274 and 1654 ; after hat year It doc» not appear once, The houm above 
pietured was Ihe residoneo af the family for many generatione, It had, however, soveral branchen, whose halblta- 
tions are frequonily pointed ont by theirarmarial bearinge, or Iheie erwit, a Ayaz, over the gateway. One of It 
menzbers in famous In histony an ıhe Ira Junius Bruins, The mero fact In muflicheutiy wonderful withans 
the ald of Inrention ; but It has, as. may De smpposed, supplied matariala to 2 hast of romancern. The stary. 
ie briefly dhis =— James Lynch Witastephon was mayor or warden of Galway in 1493 5 ho Imded Inrgelg wich 
Spain, and sent hin son om # vuyage thither wo purchase and bring back a care of wine. Yatıng Urmel, 
however, spen: the money entrusted to him, and obtained eredit from tho Spanlard, whose nephew aecompanled 
the yonth back to Ireland to bo guid tho debt and establich further interenure, ‘The xhip proceoded an her 
homoward voyage, and us abo drew near the Iralı ahore, young Iynah soncelved Ile Mes af somswalig lin 
vrime by committing ansiher, Having seduced or fghtenel dhe eruw Into becomlng participation, Ihe yomalı 
was seized and ihrown ovorbannd, The father and friends of Lynch reoelved. iho woyager with Joy; mnık übe, 
imrderor in a ahort time became himself « prosporous merchant. Security had Iullod every sem of damger, 
and ho proponed for a vory beautiful girl, the daughter of a wealhy neighbour, in marringe, The propos: 
war ascopted; but previous to iho appolnted. day, one of iho samen became suddenly il, and in = fie of 
feımorne aumimaned old K;ynch to the Aying bod, and communkeatel 10 him a full relatian of Xhe illany of 
hie only and bolovod som. Young Eyneh was tried, faunı gulliy, and sentenoed 10 exseution—the, 
being hin Judge, The mrotched prisoner, however, had many friende among iho peoplo, aud hie velatkrus 
resolvod wich chem that he «honid not die a shamerul death, They determined upon hie roncun, We eapy 
ho last not of che Aragedy from #* Hardiman’s History of Gulwayı” Day had senrsely heoken sehen ühesigmal, 
of preparation was heard omong the guands without. Te füther reae, am) amisted Ihe easeutioner tu reinong 
be foitors which bouud his uufortunate som. Then unlocking ie door, he plced birm between ie prkast 
and himself, leaning upon an arm ofench, In dhls manner ihey aecended a fight of vtaps lined with, 
and were pswing on to galn Ihe siroat, whon a new trinl nsmiled Ihe wmngistrate, [or which he appeam mek to. 
has been unpreparud. His wisiched wife, wlone naue ws Diske, faling in her personal eacıtione 10 says. 
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“I had heard that I should find in 





resemblances he observed between them: 
Galway some traces of its Spanish 
origin, but was not prepared to 
find so much to remind me of that 
land ofromance. At every second 
step Isaw something to recal it 
to my recollection. I found the 
wide entries and broad stairs of 
Cadiz and Malaga; the arched 
gateways, with the outer and inner 
railing, and the court within— 
needing only the fountein and 
flower vases to emulate Seyille. I "|| 
found the sculptured guteways, ul 
and grotesque architecture, which || 57° 
carried the imagination to the N" 

moorish eities of Granada and 
Valencia, I even found the little 
sliding wickot for obseryation in 
one or two doors, reminding one 
of the secrecy, mystery, and 
caution observed, where gallantry and superstition divide life between 





{he ifo of her son, Ind gave In distration 10 Ihe headk of her own family, and prewnilod on them, for the 
hanonr of Ihekr how, to rusene him from Ägnomiay. They few t0 arm and = pmedigioun concourse soon 
wscinbled to support het, whose unteries for werey 10 ihe eulprit would have slaken any nerven lem firu 
than those of xhe mayor of Galway. Me exhoried Ibem to yield subımlaslon 16 dhe Iaws of their country; but 
finding all bie offorta Fruitiese 10. necampliah the end» of justieo at Ihe aeeustomel jpince and diy che mund 
hands, hey by a deuperate viotory over paranta) feeling, resolved himself te perform uhe serien which he Ind. 
voned to guy on alla. Ball vetainiog m hold of his unfortuunte son, I uwounred with Lim by a winding 
sale within the bull „that Ted (6 an ancheil window owerlooking the street, which he mw filled wich the 
popolace. Here he seeured the end of ıho rope—which had heen preriomly Axed round the neck 
of his son—to an iron wuaple, whlch piejested from übe wall, and afler taking from him w laak ermlraca, 
be Jaunched hin Inte erernlty, The intrepkd uagltrate expeeted Instant denih tum ıhe fury of Ihe populsce z 
bat ihe people seemed 10 much overawei ar conformded by Ihe mngnanlmaun net, Hat thay retine slowly 
and peneenbly to dhelr oreral dAwelling- ie innoennt su of ıhis md eraguiy is nid to havo diod soon 
after of grief, and ihe uchappy fiäher of Walter Lynch to have secluied himself during ihe semainder of 
hin life from all aoclory, esenpt that of ls mouming family. His home sl exiata In Lombard Streot, 
Galway, which ie yet knewn hy the name of * Dead Man's Lane ;" and over tha front doorway are to he 
scen a akull and erose-bones executed in binck marble, with the motie, * Remember Deatho—vanlıl of vanltl, 
and all ie but wand," "" 

Although Mr. Hardiean has here drawn upon his Imagination, we believe there Is little doubt of the fact 
hat bo son was actually hanged Iy Ihe handı of the father, The hanse in which ıhe irgedy is and {n have. 
ocensred In standing to dhia day; but the tablet which contains the * »kull anıl crons-bonee " Isar (ho date 
1624 —upwards of a conwury after he alleged date of (he ecrurrenen, 
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them.” Ihe examples we give were selected almost at random by Mir. Ev 
of Etan, to whom we are indebted for the majerity of the illustrations which 
ornament this portion of our work. We are fortunate in having obtained 
the co-operation of so accompliched an artist; and lament that the beauty of 
his coloured drawings cannot be satisfactorily transferred to our pages by the 
aid of wood engraving. 

If, howerer, in the town are to be found the records of a peculiar people, 
in one of tho suburbs a people equally peculiar still exist, retaining to-day the 
eustoms and habits they have kept unchangeil for centuries, T'he inhabitants 
of the “Claddagh” are a colony of fishermen, and they number, with their 
families, between five and six thousand. Their market-place adjoins one of 
the old gates of the town, and is close to the remains of a fortified. tower, 
Here they sell their fish, but it is apart from their own dominion—* their 
own dominion ” it may be called literally, for they are governed by their own 
king and their own laws: and it is dificult, if not impossible, to make them 
obedient to any other. 





The Claddagh is u populous district Iying to the right of the harbaur, 
consisting of streets, squares, und lanes; all inhabited by fishermen. They 
elaim the right to exereise complete and exclusive control over the bay, und, 
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indeed, over all the bays of the county. They are peaceable and industrious, 
and their cottages are clenner and better furnished than those of most of the 
Galway dwellings; but if any of the “rights” they have enjoycd for conturios 
are infringed, they become so violent that nothing can withstand them ®, 

This singular community are still governed by a “ king” elected annually, 
and a number of bye-laws of their own; at - 
one time this king was absolute—as powerful 
as a veritable despot;; but his power has 
yielded, like all despotic powers, to the times, 
and now he is, as one of his subjects informed * 
us, “nothing more than the Lord Mayor of 2 
Dublin or any other eity.” He has still, 
however, much influence, and sacrifices him- 
self, literally without fee or reward, for “the 
good of the people ;" he is constantly oc- 
cupied hearing and deciding causes and 
quarrels, for his people never by any chance 
appeal to a higber tribunalt. Ta the Olad- 
dagh, too, there are many remarkable remains 
of those singular antiquities which prevail in 
the town. As an example, we engravo one of the peculiarities of this quarter. 










* An Instance of ihln wocnrred not vory long ag0 —the Olukdagh men are, like all faherzmen, supernilsloun. 
but to such a plich do dhey carsy their suporstition, that if Galmmy bay were full of fialh—if herring, eod. 
haddock, and Irenm were dancing in the nunbenme, they would not draw a net or set a hook If the day 
hour were not “*luchy,"" nor will they pormit any other person te do so at zuy me. A gentlemun of tho 
neighbourhood deiermining 10 break through this abeurd custom, which left the town frequenily wilhont Ash 
for days together, ventnred to man his own hoat ;and well manned and well armed, heant forth on his vorage ; 
the Claddagh.men, wlio were quietly employod on ıhore mending their neta and keel-hauling their boate, no 
wwoner poreeived Ahis frhing Jirate, as they considered her, eroming Ihe bay, than instantly the tscıin nounded ; 
men, women, and children erowdedl the beach z beats were put off wilh mich wenpenn of offenen ax they could 
and a cha» commenesd Iikely to terminate in the dstruetian of Ihe enterprising man who dared 
to diepute ihe “*ould, ancient Iawr ofthe Claddagh.” Many hard words were exchanged, and süll more daring 
deede attempted; they Intended ta sk the bant, and, but that che guntloman tool Armly on the. prow well 
nrmed, expreming his determination ta ıhont the first man who dured to lay his hand upon it, Ihey would hava 
muccoeded. His cool Dravary mred him during a procipltate reist, yet it was matter of aatoniehment that bar 
escnped wich bin fe» 

+ Evon when a Galway person offends, who is not » Claddagh men. ho is punlshee by their las s—for 
instanen, a gentloman eamplilned of the prioa of'n «cd he had hanght from ons of this singnlar community, it 
was in his entlmatlan ton denr hy *a testen,” anı he rofusad ta pay at all he told the Nahermen to summon 
io, which would have been evutrury 10 Claddayl law, aud »0 war not done,—he thought he had sonquarsd. 
Requiring some firh for n dinner-party a day am two after, he wont tn order some af another fiehorman in & 
different port of Abe Olsddngh. 4 No, sin,” war ähe reply, "I can't sorre you umil yon hans puldso and m 
for (bo cal.” * And what ie uhat so you 1" was ibe ioguiry, = I will pay yon“ Nor until you bare paid 
him, We Claddagh-men stand by each other." 
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Their king is indeed completely one of themselves; his rank and station 
being only indicated, according to Mr. Hardiman, by a white anil and colours 
Aying from the mast-head of his boat, when at sen— 

where he acts as “admiral.” They have many peculiar 

f eustoms: one is worihy of especial note. The wedding 
ing is a heir-loom in a family. It is regularly trans- 

ferred by the mother to her daughter first married ; and so 

on to their descendants. 'Ihese rings are large, of solid 

gold, and not unfrequently cost from two to three pounds each.” The one 
we have here copied had evidently seen much service, Some of them are 
plainer ; but the greater number 
are thus formed, The people 
are, in general, comfortably clad ; 
and their houses are, for the most 
part, neatly farnished. We entered 
several of them, and among others, 
that of the ruler of the district. 
His majesty, however, was at 
sen ; but we were introduced to 
his royal family —n group of 
children and grandchildren, who | 
for ruddy health might have been 
coveted by any veritäble monarch 
‚of Christendom. His cottage the 
reader may examine. Taken alto- 
gether, this primitive suburb 
included, there is no town in 
Ireland so intoresting as Galway; 
and none that affords stronger 
temptations to the enterprising 
capitalist ; or, indeed to those who, with limited means, desire to obtain 





= Thoy are very aimfler in eharotor to the “Cimmnl Ring,” with which aut mnerstom of he 
reign ‚of Rllsaberh nad earllar “undo an end uf wocing.” These ancient rings (like Ahe Galway ums) 
were formed Into che ahape of two hands, m hemmt Deing placed In euch paln. It was, homeven, 
onstructed of twin or danke haopm, as bis name Imparıs, which mx derived from ihn Katin gemmazliın, 
or French jumean; be onume af Ihe twist in onch hoop Leing made to eorremend wilh Ahak af ik 
eounterpurt, »o that an bringing them together, they united in one ring, foreing an ernblem &f mmrled 
life, and the hands conjalood in ihe centre. The Galwag rings are single Ihranghout, but = atrang analagy 
In peroeptible, the rudenes of their constrnetion preeluding Ahe neatnem and ingenuity displayed im; Aheir- 
elder—ifit bo an elder—prototype. 
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not only the necessaries but the luxuries and enjoyments of life at small 
cost ®, 

Among its other attractions, the beantiful bay must not be forgotten ; nor 
the magnificent lake that pours its rich tribute to the ocean through the 
town. “ The bay,” writes Mr. Hardiman, “is esteemed one of the noblest 
entrances in the world ; it extends nenrly thirty miles enstward of the isles of 
Arran, and contains innumerable roads and harbours. The haven is safe and 
spacious, and is capable of affording protection to the largest fleets.” "The 
Arran ielands are three in number ; one ofthem, Llanmore, is of considerable 
extent. During our visit to “the West,” the weather was more than 
usually rough, and we were unable to visit them. They were described to us 
as amazingly full of interesting objectw—wonderfully abundant in natural 
scenery, and containing a vast number of rude monuments of remote anti- 
quity. The inhabitants number above 8,000. The whole of the const round 
the beautiful bay, although less magnificently rugged than that more to the 
north, abounds in picturosque objects; and the peasantry here, as well as in 
the less familinr districte, are rich in original character : their vieinity to the 
wild Atlantie, and their living remote from frequent intercourse with more 
civilized parts, having preserved much of their primitive simplicity. Wan- 
dering one day by the shore of the broad ocean, an incident occurred to us 
the recital of which may not be unpleasing to our readers. 

We had walked a long way, when in the distance we saw above the level 
of the sen what at first eight weimagined to be, so perfeetly motionless was it, 
an artificial figure—the figure-head of a ship perhaps, placed there as a beacon 
—but the wind setting in strongly from the land, we perceived some drapery 


= There wre ıhousande of gentlemen with limited incormen, who, If ihey were made amare of ıhe many 
dvantagen beld out 10 he of weitling in Ireland, would % eigrate”” ıhlıher Iustend of 10 Gerwnny or 
France. The ascemnries of life ure eortalnly chesper Ihau In any other accessible part of Kiurope + atcam 
«oumunientiun with England has of course aised Ihe prices of provisions along Ihe ensteru oosat of che Inland } 
but such ia not (bo case In the widlaud and western disriet, whore * ah, Hal, and (owly" way be preoureil 
at a cost chat would astonlsh Knpliah buyers. We lave frequemly son » palr of chickens sold für Bd ; fur 
eggs for a penny; capital mountain matten at about Ad. a pound ; and fstı--wben ft in to be had—at a till 
Nower rate, But füb, even when it awarıs in ihe bay, Is notalmnys to bo prosured for the table. At Galwarı, 
perbays ıhe Aucat fahing station in dhe war, (he Nutel could only Furuil un with m palr of dried haddocke 
for dioner. “The Clsddapb-men had not been ont Iately.”” Adove all, the scker after some econorakal 
Maco of settloment abould bear in mind Ihat he zuay have the Bonefit of good society, go share he will; and 
# sound and mfe education everywhere ; while ho mny be surrounded by a plenmnt, kindiy, and atinched 
ponsantryihe sufest pooplo In existencs 10 reside umang, If* ihe etrunger * doos not Interfero with their 
nations eoncerning “land; "the melanchaly oriyin of nenrly every eril In Troland. HF &ho comfrts, 
vlonsuren, aud adyantagen to Ve obtained in Arelanıl are cowpared wlih those to bo prooured in Brancn, hy anı 
equal oxpenditure of money, the prepoaderuce will unquestionably be wi the former; taklog no account of 
hesuperior moral Infuence hat may be exorcised ovor a family In ho one country, and ie almost cortaluty 
ut n domersliuiog effect will are out of » ronidence In Ihe other. 
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in motion, which led us to think that it was really a human being. Still thero 

was no “ stir,” no indication of life, or any interest manifested in 

objects, The wind blew, and a shawl that had become gathered round her 

ueck, indicated the direction ofthe wind. A long stream of dark hair, escaped 

from beneath her cap, floated like a pennon ; her arms were folded beneath 

her shawl, and though there was a ship in the offing, her eyes were bent upon 
the tide, which 





and her gown 
needed no repair; the expression of her füce was that of intense anxiety, 
unrelieved by any gleam of mind,—yet she never moved even her eyes, 
but gazed over the waters, one long, unchanging, “ unwinking” gaze. 

““ Have you been long here?” we inquired. 

She never moved her eyes, but said “ Yes.” 

“ And will you not g0 home?” 

“T am home.” 

“The wind blows strongly—you had better go home.” 

“ The wind’s foul, it keops him at sea. When it’s fair the rocks and the 
eddies and things keep him out; but now it's foul, ha? keeps him out ; but 
1 can’t go till he comes in.” 
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“ And how long has he been gone?” 

“ Oh, then, ever so long—five Christmases and Midsummers—and six— I'm 
thinking it's six All-hallows, but I'm not sure; only now you see the wind's 
foul, and he can't come in.” 

“ You are trembling with cold, you had better go home.” 

“Sure I am home I tell you !” she answered pettishly, without raising her 
eyes; “I amhome, And as to the trembles—the shivers—how could they 
leaye me, and he away? that’s not possible; but if the wind changes hell 
come in, and Ican’t go till he does, only it's foul now." We perceived 
two boys watching her from one of the low clifls; they hastened to meet 
us. Her story had nothing peculiar in it, but it interested us much. 
The elder of the two boys was her brother, the younger her son. * His 
father,” this fine intelligent little fellow told us, “ was drowned at sen 
about six years ago, and his mother never was “to say right since.” She 
was very bad entirely for as. good as a year, and then the Lord riz her up 
a little, and put new life into her, but she grew bad again; and night and 
day they watched her for fear any harm would come to her. She thinks 
he'll come back—but he can’t—he would if he could "—continued the boy, 
suppressing a gush of tears—"“he would if he could I'm sure, but it’s not 
God’s will. Shell stand there till she drops from weakness or sleep, and 
then her brothers or sisters carry her home; when I'm a man Tll do so 
myself.” 

We asked him if his mother knew him ? 

“Oh, ah, does she!—and well—quite well—but she does not show it,” 
he replied, 

“Ah, Johnny, that’s your fancy," said the elder, “He fancies his 
mammy knows him, but she doesn't.” 

“ She does though!” retorted tlıe child. “Sure my voice is the only one 
that makes her shed a tear !" 

We cannot lenve the town of Galway without directing the reader’s 
attention to the marble manufactured there, and which so plentifully abounds 
throughout the county, The subject of Irish marbles is, indeed, one of vast 
importance ; we shall not, therefore, apologise for treating it at some length. 
It may be made, under judicious management, a source of immense wealth to 
the island and employment to its people *, 

The limestones of Ireland, which are capable of being applied, us marbles, 
to ornamental purposes, may be.divided into three species, First, the limestone 

* For tho Information here condensed we are mahnly Indebted to ıhe kindunın of James Bryce, Faq. 
M.A., FG.S, wwhosn amistanco we hare, om & former oceasion, had to neknewledge, 
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which ie imbedded in the primary rocks of many mountain tracts, It is of a 
highly erystalline structure, and never contains petriied ahells or other fossil 
remains ; its common colours are blue and white,—more rarely rose and dove. 
The blue varieties are found extensively over Tyrone, Westem Dersy, and 
the whole of Donegal ; they are burnt for lime, but are unfit for ornamental 
purposes. The other varieties are frequent in Donegal, and of these the 
white is perhaps the most common. In some places, ns at Dunlooky, near 
Arrigle mountain, at Muckish mountain, and in other parts, the component 
erystallino flakes of this variety become vory small, its texture compact, and 
it passes into a fine statuary marble, very closely resembling that of Paros, or 
Carrara. We are informed by Dr. M‘Donnell, that many yoars ago some 
pieces of this marble were sent to Nollckens, the celebrated sculptor, for his 
opinion. Send me,” said he, to Mr. Stuart of Ards, “ a large, well-chosen, 
slab, and you will see what I shall make of it ”—an expression that we may 
plainly construe into a favourable opinion. Butnothing came ofit; the slab 
seems never to have been sent. The late Sir Charles L. Giesecke, no mean 
authority, was of opinion that this marble was of “ a superior quality for 
statuary and other ornamental purposes.” So little of it, howerer, has* yet 
been raised, that there can be no doubt the best quality of stone has not been. 
reached. It hns been often stated that the places where it occurs are of 
diffieult access, The Rey. Dr. Bryce is of opinion, from what he observed 
during a late visit to the western and north-western portions of Donegal, that 
this white marble will be found imbedded in the mica slate of that county, 
in many places where it has not as yet been exposed ta view; and that in 
several of these, as well as in some of those where it is already known to exist, 
water carriage could easily be applied to the transport of large blocks. Let 
us hope that the vast improvements which Lord George Hill, and ‚other 
proprietors, are effecting in this county, will be the means of developing its 
‚great mineral resources, which are cortainly far beyond what any one would 
‚suppose who is not well aequainted with its geological structure, 

In the district of Connamara, and in the adjoining tracts, white and rose- 
eoloured marbles occur in the same geological positions as those just 
mentioned. The great intermixture of serpentine and tale in allthe rocks 
of this wild region, distinguish them remarkably from those of the rest of 
Ireland. The primary limestones, subordinate to these rocks, partake of 
the same character. Precious serpentine, of various shades of green and 
yellow, often mottled and striped, is intermixed with the white and rose- 
eoloured limestoner; and a very beautiful marble is thus produced, preeisely 
the same in structure and appearanco as the verde antieo of Italy, and 
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undoubtediy the richest and finest ornamental stone yet found in these 
kingdoms. The most beautiful varieties occur at Ballynahinch and Clifden, 
in Connamara, where extensive quarries are, unhappily, but partially worked. 
It is much to be rogretted that this beautiful marble is so little known. “Uhere 
are decided indications of its existence in other parts of the same distriet *. 


* Tho marblo obtained In the Yieinity of Galwayı and found in varlousothor parte of the country, In black 
warble, of groater purity than any procured eluowhere in Great Britain. A fnotory to propare It for &he market 
is condueted In tho town, by the Meworn. Pranklin, of Livorposl, one of whom renden shero, In. order personally 
10 suporinend It, Maving examlned hin quarrien and his * auw-mill,” wo applied to bim for such information 
as we dedred 1a communicate ta our readers, and with whleh he kindly furmishest us, 

© My quarrlen, on ehe banks of Koch Corrlby'” ie my, ® arosltuated on Uho etatoof Sir Valontine Blake, and 
iny right search für Marblo exteuds over «be wholo property, about nine wilen; and ns uho grenter portlon In 
Läme-stone, there Is a cortalnty of Marble being under she whole of hat great #pacs, The history of ihe 
quarıy is a very simple one; an Englirhman, wlnse name and oceupatlon are lost, erplorlng Ihe enuntey for 
wineralo more uncfol than ornamental, chance to discover a stone of ne vexture, which on polishing by a 
mason, was pronouncod marble of a fine jot eolour. Ho was unable to work from ıhe want of menns, but 
the me of ıho disvarery induend tra brothers of the mamn of Ireland, ıhen in an humlo sphere, to got 
jperminiou from he late Baranot, and on erporting a cargo 10 London, ii met wiih an immolinte lo among 
the merchautn, at a high prico. Mila was ihirky yen ago, and report ntiributen Ile Messen. Ereland"s rise In 
ho world —Ahe elder brother being a Justico of Ihe Penco-=to the fartnante warking of ıhe quurıy. The price 
has Jowered since ihen, wbile, from the difforense of taste, and ober onen, Ihe demand in not so zrent an 
itahould be. I have yet the plensure of kawwing Ii etains the highest repulatiun for Ita purity from uchite, 
spechs, Iu Jet colour. und (he large siaes that van be obtained, Some of the finest spechnens I have sont 
10 !he London und Westwinster Marble Company's Works, where (hey have been manufictured, and are now 
at the Duke of Hamilton’ Palnce, near Glasgow; be Eatrnee Hall and Grand Siircase being entirely 
componed of ıny Marblo; sone Blocks are of ıhe ununaal dimensions of twelye fect long by tem foot 
road, and one foot thick. The qunrey Is worked by manınl Iabour, which in of enume roguland by the 
oxtent of my ordern. Selden los han Uhiriy men, and sometlmen 150—Ano athleıle fallowa ; n ditinct rice, 
full of aupernütion, pexeeful, and stieily moralz and honent ; they are under ıhe charge of my stemnd, an 
eluented man for bis sphere ; he is us honest an che day, und could be wustei wih untold gold. The Araı 
Proress in working is * siripping," ıhnt is, io romaving che twenty-five foot of limestone In baue or Inyers of 
one to swo foot shlaky dhla In done by aid of powder, and na the bes are so Ahin, the hlanta van bo only ofihe 





tbickoess of each bed; It In consequently a tecloun und expensire operation. A rmugn of ground in leid ou 


at once, and sripping Is continued the whole longth, until the bedls of Masbie make their appeamnee. The 
rubbish Is removed by earts, A, and half 10 fornu naw rosa and quaya. Tbe marble hns now ben got at, 
nad it lien an even an a billiand-table, in Iayers of first, eight inch bed, secand, one fi, third, fifteen iuches 
and then. ala inchesinfertor marble Is below again, bus ıho Jake water would riee, and its qualliy would 
not ropay ihe expenne ; ıhe qunrry has 10 be kept dry hy the ald of pumps ı the faur beds are » taral of ihree 
feet Ave inches thlok, We then tmee joints, which divide the blocks, and without them the difleultr of 
bisiwing Xbe marble would be great Inlced. Iloles are cut between uhe Jointe by the mallot and chisch, and 
wolgen are struck down carefully until the blocks are forced out of thelr positions, where hey hare remnined 
for ages, Hanled ont of tho quareg hy the wid afatsong Saab," Khey undergo the process af * hineking” 
and *dremsing;’ Ahoy are then place) on boats, and brought down Ihe Jake to Galway, throo miles, plaand 
0 the qua, and removed to the docka by wagons for Abe purpono 

“have tho matsfaction of sayog hat chongh \ha men ano engagedl in porllons operation, yet from the 
time U have been oonneoted with Yhem, now five year, not an aecklent has sconmed, You ar ayare of the 
auweuill Ihre oreosed for de purpine of enting abe block Into slabr of any hlckneen.  Tlie machinery ir 
very complete and elmplo + he wbole of It war made hy Menırs, Les. Watson, and Co, St. Helenn Lanenhire, 
who have given me owery satlifuerion ; and for üho First time put in prustioe un Invenlion of iheim—ihat of 
ralsing or lowering Abo water-wlsel Ihrer feet! as alıo ıhe bed of ühe river # Great eredii in due 10. Ihe 
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The next species of Iimestone is that which is distinguished by the name 
carboniferous, from its Iying immediately under coal, and being the basis or 
support of that rock. It has been termed mountain limestone in England, 
and tho name Irish-bog limestone has been suggested as the,most applicable 
in Ireland. It oceupies nenly two-thirds of the surface of the country, 
forming the substratum of all the rich plnins and bleak boggy traets of the 
midland countier, from Donegal and Monaghan to Cork and Kerry, and 
stretching out often to the sea shore by the deeply indented bays of the 
western and south-western coasts, It is well distinguished from the former 
species by containing a great variety of petrified shells and corallines. It is 
hard, and generally more or less erystalline ; is of great vertical thickmess, 
and can be distinetly separated into four subdivisions, which, in an ascending 
order, are as follows:—1. Limestone interstratified with yellow sandstone, 
2. Lower limestone. 3. Impure black limestone or culp, with sandstone and 
shale. 4. Upper limestone. “This last is of trifling extent; the three others. 
are largely developed in various parts of the country. It is the second or 
lower limestone which yields almost all the marbles belonging to this forma- 
tion.” Mr. Grifiths (Second Rep. of Rail. Com. App., No. 1.) observes that 
“ nearly all the marble quarries occur near the outer edge of the limestone 
'banndary, where it rests, either on the yellow sandstone, or some older rock. 
When they are met with in the interior, detached hills of yellow sandstone 
rise up from benenth the limestone strata, in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
thus showing that the marble beds do belong to the lower partion of the 
series.” "The following account, by the same author, ofthe principal localities 
is from the same Report, “ The undermost beds of this lower limestone are 
‚often silicious and impure, with a dark grey or bluish-grey colour. Im 
localities, as the beds accumulate they become black, and the structure so 
erystalline that the rock takes a high polish, and is used for marble. Thus 











for the masterly manner In which they have executed ıhe work. You saw blocks in, I think, ar 
Harge dimensions ; 1 havs now in one of Ihe frames, (the others take in us Iarge,) one block weise 
feet long by six feet high, and fowrteen Blades ? which, when I have plonty of water, can bo nl 
im eiglıt dayı.!* 

The green marble ”* of Comnamara, from the quarrier af Thomas Martin, Fan., of Ballyr 
Hyseinth D’Arey, Rsq,, of Clifden, is excoedingly beautiful ; #0 henntiful, indeod, that ik only 
more generally Imown 0 bo brought into extensive 
murkot, which only time and perseverunce can overeon 
wingular and unaeeountsble neglect. In the workroom ofn palisher, named Clare, in Chlwmy, we exsmined a 
ehlmney-ploce of great benuty, wich had remnineil oo. his honda some yenrs, and for which bereould nah Andin 
purchnser, Wo ebtainen from him & large slub—it ie not 100 much 10 my that it would be imponible 10 pro. 
Cure a spechmen to aurpass IL in beauty from any quarry in the world. _T mensurea tee feet in Lumgth bp 
two fact in readth, and abent an inch and a half in thieknem. Wa paid for dt thamam ot 03, AO hie 
wlab wos from the Mallynakinch quarry ; thatralıed from the quarıy of Mr, D’Arey Is wat, at presenty vo good 
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black marbles oceur, and are quarried very extensively near the western 
boundary of the limestone distriet of the county of Galway, between Ough- 
terard and Lough Corrib; also near the town of Galway, and hence to Oran- 
more. The same kind of marble is found at Westport, in Mayo; and ncar 
Carlow and Kilkenny. Mottled black-and-white marble occurs at Mitchels- 
town; also, filled with organic remains, in the neighbourhood of Cork, and 
many other places. Where carbon, the colouring matter, is wanting, we have 
erystalline marble of various tints ; as brownish-red at Armagh ; white and red 
striped at Killarney, Kenmare, Cork harbour, and Castletown, nine miles 
north of Nenagh in Tipperary; red and yellowish-white at Clononey, in the 
King’s County ; and brownish-red, mottled with grey of various shades, at 
Ballymahon, in Longford. Grey and dove marbles occur at many places, 
particularly at the base of the Curlew Mountain, near Lough Arrow, in Sligo ; 
near the Seven Churches, south of Athlone; and at Oarrickuerump, near 
Cloyne, in the eaunty of Cork." 

Hence we see that the secondary strata, as well asthe primary, yield an abun- 
dant supply of beautiful marbles, which only require enterprise and a small 
outlay of capital, to render them a source of great wenlth to the country. 

A third species of limestone is found exelusively in the countios of Antrim 
and Derry. Its colour is white, oecasionally varied with different shades of 
yellow, blue, and red. Itis identical in geological position, mineral structure, 
and in its fossils, with the English chalk, though possessing a very superior 
degree of hardness. Handsome small ornaments are sometimes made of 
varieties having pleasing colours ; and slabs of it have been stained in imita- 
tion of foreign marbles: but in its common state it is by no means adapted 
for ornamental purposes, as its structure is not crystalline, and it is traversed 
by frequent eracke, so that large blocks can seldom be obtained. When, how- 
evor, the strata of this limestone are intersected by whin-dikes, or invaded by 
erupted masses of basalt, its structure and appearance are completely changed. 
The effect of the intense heat to which it has been thus subject, under 
pressure, has been to induce a new arrangement of its partickes, and to 
develop a highly erystalline structure throughout large masses. In this 
state it bears a striking resemblance to Carrara marble; and the tendeney 
to split in all directions being destroyed, large slabs can be easily procured. 
There are two or three places in the county of Antrim, where it occurs 
in so grent quantity that quarries could be opened upon it. It has rarely, 
if ever, been employed for any purpose of ornament; but some iden of 
its durability may be formed, from the fact that Dr. M‘Donnell found in 
Rathlin a chiselled mass of it in perfect preservation, though it had 
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been built into the walls of three successive churches—thus 
exposure of more than 300 years, Connected with this 
By nern Be a Me Cana ua, 0 mE 
primary limestone, imbedded among the older rocks, has been lately shown 
to be a secondary limestone, contained amid fossiliferous rocks, and metameor- 
phosed into its present state of a erystalline marble by the long contact of 
igneous matter erupted among the strata from the interior of the earth. 
Leaving Galway town, the tourist will proceed to Onterard en raue to 
Connamara. Outerard is a small, but exceedingly neat town ; close to it is the 
xesidence of the representative of the “ ferocious O'Flaherties” once the terror 
of the district, and in its immediate neighbourhood, is a singular natural 
bridge, over which the old coach-road runs, and under which flows a river, 
one of the tributaries to Lougb Corrib. The bridge is of black marble, of 
which there is an extensive quarry in the neighbourhood. When within = 
few miles of this pretty town, our astonishment was exeited by perceiving a 
prodigious collection of eromlenchs, of the existence of which, we believe, no 
traveller has taken note, but which cortainly demands extensive and minute 
investigation. These huge circles of stone were so numerous, that at first we 
imagined them to be merely accidental occurrences in the rocky soil; but“ 
repeated examinations convinced us that they were as much artificial erections 
as any of the monuments, of which we have encountered so many in various 
parts of the country. Mr. Fairholt made drawings of several; we do not 
consider it necessary to engravo them, for they difler in no respect from the 
examples we have already given. This great city ofthe Druids—for such it 
undoubtedly is—lies between Galway and Onterard, but much nearer the 
latter town, upon the old road; yet the road is not so old but that 
scarchers after antiquities must have often traversed it, It oceupies the whole 
of an extended plain, on the height of a steep hill, and in the valley beneatlu 
is seen the old easile of Aughanure *. The space iterally covered by these 


= Tiüs was the forte of dh O'Flahertion, aud the chief acat of their feudal grandeur, The 
thongh grently diläpidnted by Time, fa * atill In aufficient preservatlon tn convoy 16 ihase who may 
te ins a virid impremion uf. Iho domentic habits and peeuliar houscheld economy of au «ld. 
nehrly the highest rank, His house, a autong and lofty tower, stands In an amplo gaurt-pard, 
outworks perforated with showholen and only accessible though Its drawbridge gatomaytomer. 
which conyeyed hin banta to the ndjacent Inke, and supplied hia table with Ihe Iuxnrira sf Aramt, 
warhen iho rock om which ita walls are raid, and forms a Htule harbour wirhin Ahcum, Osllare, ba 
and house for the accuınmodation of his aumerous followers, are alao to be sven ; and at 
ueually found in conneaion with such fortremes ulso appcars, namely, a apacionın 
rovols of penseful timer, tho ample windows of wbich exhibit a style of architesture of no small ; 













wbom the chlef was 
enumeratel in an ancı 
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Druidie stones of all shapes and sizes, extends for above two miles, and we 
imagine it would not be diffieult to count a thousand of them. Wefound it onsy 
to trace out the eircles in nearly every instance in which we tried to do so; 
'here and there, the stones that completed it were lost, but generally we found 
that one had been built into the hedge, or into the gable of a house, or had 
sunk into the ground until nearly impercaptible, or had left some fragments, 
to show where it had been, The circles were of varied sizes, some very small, 
in others so large as apparently to be halfa mile in circumference, and although 
in most inetances the props which supported the huge rock had erumbled under 
its weight, sufficient prooßs of their former existence were left in nearly every 
case, Our leisure did not permit us to make a very minute scrutiny of this 
truly wonderful place, but our brief note ofit may, and no doubt will, induce 
such an examination as it undoubtedly demands. We rarnestly recommend 
it to the attention of Mr. Windele. 

From Onterard our route lay to Clifden, a distance of twenty miles, along 
a rond, “smooth as a bowling-green” all the way, into the very heart of 
Connamara. But over this road we cannot hasten, for it is full of interest ; 
and here begin the wonders that will keep the mind and eye gratified and 
exeited, during a tour that certainly cannot find its parallel in the United 
Kingdom ; not alone in its amount of natural beauties, or in scenery that for 
wild grandeur surpasses the imagination ; the country is almost entirely one 
vast collection of raw material, languishing for the aid of man to develop 
its wealth, and render it available for the service of humankind.* 


Giltogannan, ehlef of ıhe horse; O"Colgan, hin mandard-hearer ; Mas Kinnen and O’Mulasill, his brehous, 
or juilgen ; the O'Duvaos, his attendants on ordinary viskings ; Mac Gille-Kelly, his olluve iu genealogy and 
poetry5 Mac Boolalm, his keeper of ıhe black ball of St. Patrik; ("Donnell, his master of roveln; 
O'Kichoraln and O'Conluchtun, the koopors of his bean ; O'Murgaile, his chief stowand, or collector af his 
vevonuen. 

"Ir wan Impossiblo 1 cast the eyo orer the vart Inclined plain of bog-land, sklrtod by fine water 
Nevels, wiich seemed 10 invite draining, without foling m eonviekion of che Immense eapahilition of this part 
of roland ; and secing, in pronpeotivo, these vası trocts bearing abundant produre—and the chalas of lochs 
sarrying that. prodiee—an the ouo alle, 10 Laclı Corrib und Gulway bayı and, on the other, to Birterbuy 
bay, or one of Ihe other haya which Nie fo Ihe wertward. Same Imprasoments ar at presant in progrens Iy 
» gentleman who holdı land under Mr. St. George, one of the proprietore of Counemara + but Fheliove there 
aro certain obstaclon In ılio way of succem. 1 queation whether much erer will, or «um be dene, In oultivating 
die waste reclalmable lands of Ireland, by the proprietors —hemselvei. Capital und enterprise are alike 
wanting. This, howorer, I ie—ıhe eultivation of the reclaimable wasten, kbat ann alone provide parmmment 
omployment for ihe people, and effeet a real change in their condition. To eultivate land, where the pro- 
duce canıot bo taken cheap to market, would, of course, be ihe act of an Inne person ; bus If gurern- 
ment were to provide, In the feat place, for tho tranemlınlon of produce, by ihe construction of ronls whererer 
wanted, nnd of canaln, ot river narigution, wherever pracilcable, (by which emmployinent would be found for 
'he people, and poverty and illenms, tlo great feeders of aglıntlon, To part zeınoved,) we are eutilded to 
beliowo ıhat capital would Now in the direetion where it wonld be wanted, and where. corinin return would" 
awult (8 employment."—Inglis" Tour in Ireland. 
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"These Irish. 
“Highlands” are 
peopled by a brave 
and hardy race, 
attached, as all 
mountaineers are, 
to their wild hills 


and glens; and re- 
taining largely their 
original character, 
althougheivilization 
has now made its 
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way where the invader could never enter. Their habits and customs are campa- 
ratively us unchanged by time as their monntains, lakes, and Old Ocean—the 
natural barriers by which their “ Kingdom” is encompassed. Much ofthe primi- 
tive state of Connamara even now endures ; although it is no longer regarded 
as.the “ Ultima Thule” of barbarisem. The name signifies “ the bays of the 
sca,” Its western boundary isthe Atlantic. Its rugged const is indented with | 
harbours, It seems as if cut ofl' from intercourse with the world by its 
lukes, and mountains, on the north, south, and eust; and it appears as if 
still left to the sole government of“ untamed nature.” 

“The Kingdom of Comnamara,”—for so was this terra incognita styled 
before it contained other than bridle-roads, when it was ‚considered an inhos- 
pitable desert; a refugium for malefaetors, where “ the king's writ could not 
ran ;” and where, it was presumed, no rational being would dare to venture, 
—this still wild, but now civilised and frequented, district, is supposed 
to extend from Galway town to Killery harbour, bounded on the east by the 
great Jakes, Mask and Corrib, and on the west by the Atlantic ; the major part 
ofit being a broad promontory stretching out into the ocean between the two 
great bays. Some forty ar fifty years ago it was almost unknown ; the British 
law was as inoperative there as in the centre of New Holland ; there was 
scarcely a road over which a wheeled carriage could pass ; nothing resembling 
an inn was to be found ; the owners of its soil reigned almost as supreme as 
the petty despots of Swabia; and the people, although brave and hospitable, 
were as zude and neglected as the bare rocks among which they lived to force a 
meagre sustenance from the sterile soil. Oflate years, however, this state of 
things has been altogether changed: nature has been subducd; nearly every 
portion of the district has been rendered accessible, and its vast treasures have 
been brought within reach, not alone of the legislator and the philanthropist, 
but of the antiquary, the sportsman, the artist, and the naturalist, In fact, 
now-a-days, fow parts of the Queen’s dominions are better known; for its 
numerous ndvantages have attracted “ mobs of touriats,”” and by many ofthem 
its peculiarities have been communicated to the world, And amply will it 
repay the visitor, whatever ınay be the object of his visit—whether health, 
amusement, or information, 

Let us pause awhile, before we enter Connamara; and take some 
note of the peasant women of this wild and primitive distriet. Soon after 
he approaches Tuam—indeed, to some extent, immediately upon leaving 
the Province of Leinster—the tourist will have learned that he is approaching 
the “ far west” by the red woollen draperies which show so conspicuously, 
and with so picturesque an effect, upon the bright green slopes of the 
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surrounding hills, or among the depths of the still greener valleys, "This 
woollen is made in the cabins hy the hands of the fair owners, and dyed by 
them from logwood ; literally, according to the old song, 


"They she their own ahoop, and they wone It." 


Its weight produces a massive character of drapery; the form, although 
not left altogether as “free as nature made it,” is unrestrained by super 
abundant elothing; good nursing gives the women good shapes ; there are 
seldom any “ angles” about them ; the custom of carrying burthens upon their 
heads makes them remarkably erect—to quote from another old song, 


*' As tall and strnöght as a poplar true; 


and they are usually as lithsome and free of limb as the young antelope of the 
desert. Mr. Harvoy has supplied us with a series of aketches of these moun- 
tain maidens; we hayc his assurance that each and all of them are # taken from 
the life;” and we, who have scen originals quite as graceful, can. well believe 
him ; although we shall find it dificult to persunde our readers (hat the pietures 
owe absolutely nothing to the 
painter’s faney. 

We shall skotch a few of 
them, at random, as they 
occurred to him or to us. 
One we call to mind whom we 
encountered, descending a hill 
adjacent to Delphi. The out- 
line of her features was as 
purely Greck, as if she had 
been born and “ reared ”” 

# Where burning Sappho loved and. 
ung." 

She followed us down the 
hill, bearing upon one arm the 
roll of worsted stuff, ahe was 
conveying to some neigh- 
bouring dyer; and leading 
a tethered kid—probably an 
wr_ offering in exchange for 

logwood. Her hair was 

banded over her brow, and confincd by a gay-coloured kerchief, which passed 
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over her head under the chin, and back, #0 as to fasten, on the top of the 
head, beneath the hood of her cloak ; her nose was well formed and straight 
—quite straight—and her brow was finely arched; the chin, a fenture so 
seldom seen in perfection, was 'exquisitely modelled; and as she only 
knew a few words of English, her gestures, expressive of her wants and 
wishes, were full of eloquence. She was partieularly anxious we should 
purchase the kid, and thus enable her to make a better bargain with the dyer; 
she assured us, in broken Englieh, “it waf good for ent—nice little goat for 
cat, or pet ”—and then she patted its ehaggy onrs, and the young thing looked 
with so much affection in its large eyes towards her, that we could not have 
killed it had we been half starved. 

Goats trot about 
with the peasantry very 
frequently, and are in 
admirablekeeping with 
the wild beauty of the 
landscape, You hear 
their bleatfrominacces- 
sible mountains, and 
you meet them with the 
women by the well 
sides, and the running 
waters®, A sudden 
turn in one of the hill 
roads brought us, one 
sultry morning, to 
where two young wo- 
man had been filling 
their large brown water 
pitchers; onestood with 
her large eyes, whose 
Iashessweptherchocks, 
bont on the ground, the pitcher resting on her hip, and her cloak and apron, 
even her short woollen petticoat, falling into graceful draperies around her ; her 





* Of all anfmala ibe geat sccms he most raluslle 18 the mountain peasant. Where thero are no young 
treos to be Injured, they way browse at lurge on the mountalt brakes, without expense ; and Martin Doyle 
ways, that if homeod they can be supported on wis, the refuse of eubbsge, Ihe poelings of potatnen, and auch 
worihless food 510 hose whose pureriy ennnot afford n cow, the goatisarenl trcasure, when yielding wilk, which, 
she will for sevoral wonths, at Iheaverage of two quaris per day: Cloata’ chosse ie whalesome, nud the hal 
makes exeellent linsey ; It is griorons, when the value af thin Yetlo animal ie properly understoi, 10 see a 
fewnale kid sold for a ahilling or tonponeo—a not uncommon price- 
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companion, whose back was to us, was chattering away 
abundant hair was twistod into a knot behind, and faster 
Irish maiden ambition, “a crooked comb.” A two-eared: r 
on her head, and her cloak, looped up by her graceful attitude, ( 

of her finely formed limbs than was quite seemly ; and thi 
the moment a pause in her chatter permitted her to hear the 
she dropped her arm, and the cloak fell. These girls were 
lonely place by a gont, who prickbd up its cars at our intrusion. N 
to ask for a drink of water; the girl advanced, dropt a cur 
presented the pitcher, and said “ Wishing it was wine,’ 
We had more conversation however with the ee 


Nee 


® Thexe courteoun and poctical winhen aro of every-day hearing, and some af chem are. 
grant yon 10 be as happy as the Dowers in May "—# The Alt 
and night" God grant you a long life, and a happy death "ad" fresh blewing | 
‚your bed be made in Hoavon "—* Tho biemings of God be wih yon rer and alwanı 
Heaven sllne on your grare “—" May the sun never be 100 hot, nor the wind no call 
smile of the Lord Yight yon to glory.”" These, and a hunidrel others, are suroly ms beamnifal 
quoted ua models. of oxpromion.—Perhaps we have noleıl sone of Ihe bofatsy bike + 
hunpresmei by their effcot than while in Conan. 
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from cabin to eabin, and the itinerant knitter, a woman who has no home 
of her own, if she is quick and clever at her calling, makes out a very good 1 
living. She will “go on a visit” for two or three months in “the bad timos,”” 1 
or * a hard summer,’ to a neighbouring furmer, and knit out her board and | 
lodging, stenling an hour betimes to keop “feet om herself,” or to knit a 
pair for some poor * Christian” or pilgrim— that have no time to do it 
for themselves on account of the hours they spend making their soul.” 
The knitter has invariably a store of superstitions, and both old and new 
tales, and sings songs—old ballads it does the heart good to hear, thrilling * 
with the wild, earnest power of Trish harmony—and in the mountain passes 

it is not unlikely that you hear her wild melody long before you overtake 
her, as she goes, though long past the morning of life, straight as an 
arrow, and with a brisk mountain-step, from one village or solitary house 

to another". 

Certainly Galway abounds in picturesque women. Their long graccful 
limbs move with so much case, and the cloak—o truly tlıe shroud of all 
untidiness, that we should, from patriotie feelings, as we have before said, 
wish it altogether abandoned—drops into such really classic folds, that every 


* Ste Is nvarlably well received, for ıhough knjtzing is her profession, sho In a "' knowledgeable?" woman 
in all things, and moreover & praetical maich-maker, taking part in general agrinst the * Tnlishnenn af love,” 
and siding with Ihe fathern and möthern, unlom indend # rich young farmer fancies one # not his equal all 
ont, bascin‘ ho beauty,” and tben the kuikter ie inellned to the * colloon ;"" for * wlıy should nos Ihe young 
farıer choose F—he has enouglı for bat. Why mat? he paid ber double for every al of stacklngs she eser 
knit him, —an" roch its him Chat has the handsome foot and To to set of a stocking" The kultter 
profemen perfect dilnterestednen in all mnirimonlal matters, and perhaps, vo deceptive. Is human mature, 
hat abe dhinka al da diinterented, ihougl che" might” ie her * right.” One indeed wo koaw, who had 
such a tender heart * towards tho innocent young erapthurs in love,” (hat she war everlastingiy Im or ) 
‚water wich the olders, who declaren se kuit with * double necdles,'' signlfying that abe was deceitfül, and | 
eomequeutly she was very unpopular, untl Ihe young persons she yatrunlaed marrel—then they did not 
forget her kindnem.. 

The “knitters”” were not unfrequendg * keeners,” none being beiter qualified (0 eelabrste he preis | 
ot the dead than ıhore who kuew so much abont ho Iving; and the facilisy with which ihey * wor in’" 
ihe rarlons qualitien OP Ihe person they **keened” with ihe established themen of tho doath-song orinced | 
‚much te, IF mat much talent. The kalter, ton, is fequmaily “a mightp Ans hand, enrly” at Ui 
wilerel a very valuablo aoyuirumen—and can “atlich In" iho “wre, or = diamanday'” 

"= wonderfult”'—ahe can also tom cup, and rend them “like peint'” wilhont once 
ah has a knowledge in «harms, and can konp off an ague fit, and give n 
her 'ures”" are grenily prised by che old people ; for whether aho preueriben | 
# root” ahe stenps, or rather did step, Uhem all In whlaky * Maronned  wiih a * Ittle grain of 
"Her poekets are sormeilmes enpnelous enongh to eontain some durk«hrown hard gingerbrend cuken, ] 
un estraonlinarg ireot for Ihe ehildren ; and if she guerts a aation, ahe Invarlably bringe away & batılo of 
holy water for her friends; ale piques hemelf upon her = good breeding,” nad nen you meet her, or pass 
her ot the rundside, she invarlably makes bouh her needles and herscif ome 10 & dexd atand-witl, und them 
dropn 0 low neurtsey Ihnt you wonder ow she ever gets up nzuin. We are püetariug Iho professionnl kuitter 
hut nearly all ihe woınen of Connamara kuit more or len ; nnd ihe tourist will be sure to be nurrsundei by 
a band of them the moiment he stops at any well-kaomn rerting-place, 
von. 0. Ir 
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movement of the figure forms an artistio study. Look at this poor woman; 
can anything be more bes ) 





rosy faces, or two pallid from | 
the ravaging disewe of hun- | 
ger, peering above their 
mother’s shoulders. £ 
Our attention was one day called to a young girlin the town of Galway who 
had “ come in” for the purpose of selling two lamba ; her swecthenrt had gone 
to sea, bequeathing his mother, a very infirm old woman, to her care, 
after his departure, she left her father's more comfortabl& dwelling to. ie 
in the woman’s cabin ; so that, as she suid herself, “she might watch the. 
crayther day and night, sceing she had no one to look to her.” Her parents 
were strongly impressed with the idea that she had thrown her affoetions 
away upon a wild sailor, who would forget her; but her faith in 
unbounded. A sheep was part of her fortune, and this she took wi hı her; 
it grazed among the crags, and in good time brought her twin lambs®, a: 








* Wo wonder that the poor Ir do not make ax much use of Ihe milk of Ale. sheep as they do. o 
will of the gest, The Uttle sgilo mouninin ahcep take adıirnble care of Aheuslven, ensept 
very cold weather, wben they can be emily protected ; nor are dhoy, mont probably from ae h 
aubjost 10 be footerot, wblch destroys #0 many of what ars, undoubtedly, » beiter Les of abe, 
interesting animal sonmn ta Iae had ita exlitenco almost contempuraneculy with man, and has 
valwei} vor ie this to bo wundered at, when wo conehder {is atillty; bt supplica us with 

‚orery lock of wool provider employueut and support to varloun traden, and furuishen a cousiderable 
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she hoped to haye been able to keep towards the formation of a mountain 
flock; but the senson was so “ pinching,’* that to support her old friend she 
brought the lambs into town for sale. The two ereatures were conpled 
together like hounds; and as 
she stood, her eyes cast down, 
yet looking from them, it was 
impossible not to note the 
sorrow that: was stampeil 
upon her gentle features. 
Several asked the price, and 
after beatingher down, turned 
away without purchasing. 
"This continued for some time, 
until at last she sat down, and 
passing her long arm round 
her fleecy charge, began to ' 
ery: “ P’mloath to partthem, 
yet I must part them for what 
they’ll bring. Every one is 
the same ; it’s bitter poverty 
that would make me part any- 
thing that has life in it,'” 

“Then why don't you go 
to your own home, Mary, and 
take your Jammies with you?" 

“I am inmy own home,” she answered. “ Sure it isn’t because the 
woman is poor and friendless that you’d have me leave it, ieit?” Atlasta 
rough-coated farmer, touched by her distress, offered her the fair value of her 
lambs. At first she eugerly accepted his proposal; but when she placed the 
tether in his hand, she zuiscd her eyes imploringly to his face. “Sure it ism’t 
going to kill them yeare?” “ No, my dear, it is not; I’d be sorry to hurt a 
curl of their wool; they’ go to my own Hock.” “God bless yon," slıe said, 
and departed with a smiling countenance. 

But one of the most interesting of all the graceful women of this 
interesting district was a peusant, who had been eminently handsome, and 





womerse In all parts of Ihe world, Indeok 10 much and auch varled oceupatlon doen ihe Nece of Ihe ahesp 
aford 10 radenmen, that ihe Draper's Company originally intended 0 amume tie qualut motta, "No rum, 
0 Lamb; —no I beop ;—no aheep, no wool;—no wool, no weolman ;—no wooliman, no sfinner ns 
planen, no went weaver, no cloth ;—no clotk, no clothler | 00 elvihler, no clokh-worker, füller, tucker, 
ahearınan, —or draper 2" 




























“Let him go,” said poor Nancy, “let him go, I 
the change was to come over him, it is a deal better it 
‚couldn’t go back of his humour ; only think what I’d ha, 
'he turned against me after he married me—let him go.” 
another, and another lover, but she never heeded their 
‚hun the long walk to the chapel with her friends, nor t) 

diggers, and she was as rendy as ever at “a quilting.’ 

as well know, that when after the occupation of sereral: 

was really finished, it usedto be a general practice for several 
vwolunteer their services to “ quilt it,” that is, ta run the j 


1er aaa an ER ar aa all ae 
society—büt she did not seck it, and it was remarked that: 
® sad in herself.” About a year after her cousin had 
her, she was bringing home a very heavy load of 
band across her forchend, so as to rest upon her should 
was feeble, and ahe left the bog to get home early, but, 
exertions of the past day, she rested her burden on so 
stooped to bathe her hented forehend in the running brook:— 
“ Nancy!” exclaimed an almost breathless voice, “ Nane 
God come with me; I’ve been to three of the houses, and | 
ercature, man or woman, they’re all on the bog I suppose 
poor Mary seems in the pains of death.” Nancy felt ns 
death herself—it was her cousin who nddressed her. 
“ This is no time to think what a vagabond I behaved to y 
a 
added the impotuous young man, “ you may.” 
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blood to either of you, and ifit is with her as I suppose, III go now, only you 
had better ran for wiser help than mine.” 

“God bless you, Nancy! God in heaven bless yon! it's little I deserve a 
good turn at your hande—anyhow, you know the house and have near a mile 
to get to it.” The young man ran off rapidly, and almost as rapidly Naney 
pursued the mountain path that led to his cottage ; but when she arrived, all 
was over; there wasa very old woman weeping by the bed-side ofthe dead 
mother of a living child. 

Nancy took the infant in her arms, and while her tears fell upon its little 
face, she despoiled herself of a portion of her clothing to preserve its 
existence; in about an hour the widowed husband returned accompanied by 
others, but Nancy was gone; the agony ofthe young man was intense, and a 
few days found him in araging feyer, which terminated his existence, No 
matter how wretchedly 
poor a distriet may be, 
there is always some 
one found in Ireland to 
take care of an infant 
orphan ; the little eron- 
ture had homes enough, 
there was not a woman 
within ten miles of that 
mountain-cottage who 
would not have taken 
that miserable baby to 
her own bosom, and 
shared the food of her 
half-fed children with 
“the orphan;"' but Nan- 
cy claimed the child she 
hadbeen the firsttofeed 
and clothe: “God who 
knows my heart,” she 
said in the under-tone 
deep of feeling, “ God 
who knows my heart, 
knows that above all 
things on earth, far, far 
before my own life, Tloved its father; it!s no harm for me to own it now when 
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both him and his young wife are in their graves; 
and many of my people suid how angry I ought to 
that I did not deserve him,—for sure if I 
Tl never have a born child of my own, I 
T’m ould, and those that are young with me now ı 
then, maybe, she'l keep the yonth in my heart 
it, Til take her for better for worse, and share Ah 


affection for the child, whom she brings daily to schoo 
attached to “ mammy Nancy.” 

The road from Outerard to Clifden—a distance of 
now as fine aroad as any in Great Britain *, Fi 
Krisen übe anktae nf Fahmacsry ara Wär Be ARE ; 
but one house of entertainment on the whole route. 'Th 
distinguished as “ Flyn’s Hotel,” consisting of two roon 
containing three beds. It is resorted toas n “ half-way‘| 
horses, and is now and then used by anglers, who may be ii 







probably turn off to the right, to visit Maam—distant 
the mein rom. Maam should, indeed, be his first 


and are of sizes singularly varied. Ihe mountains. 
pouring down their supplies, in rivers, broad or narıow, | 


® Ieie told of Col. Martin that he once boasted 10 ihe Prince of Walen, * 10 put hi 


two persons &d,, ud for ihree perwons 104 m mile, Durlog “* lie season,” however, these 
Pre«ongaged ; and the ton will do well tn make sch armangeiments bofarehand u may we 


progrom. 
+ Tho tourist, IF ho enter Gulway by war of Wentpors, will sill de wisely 10 dihre | 
Leouano, a dirtancoof seven or eight miles, and afler spending two or Uhree days ax Manu, 


ta commence his ronte along the vanat ta Clifden, 
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rushing over, or around, huge rocks that divert their channels, so that each | 
is-twisted into singular forms before it reaches the plain upon which we 
are now traversing. Immedistely “at the turn down to Maam” is one of 
the most beautiful and pieruresque of these lakes—“ the Lake of many 
Islands "—surrounded by thick underwood, and full of small islets on 
which the furze, broom, and heather flourish luxuriantly. On the zight is 
the western bank of Lough Corrib; and occasionally views are caught of 
the whole expanse of this great sheet of water. On the left is the noble 








mountain of Maam Turc, rising 
high above a score of lesser hills, and looking 
down upon the loveliest, yet the loneliest, 
of allthe lakes—Lough Inah ; Iying in solitary 
grandeur in the centre of a circle of hills, 
each impassable, except to the pedestrian, or to one of the little suro-footed 
ponies, that are never known to stumble, and will bear almost incredible 
fatigue, although fed only upon the thin herbage of the boggy soil, and 
looking so poor and wretched that a hill-blast would seem sufficient to upset 
them. Yet these ragged-coated * steeds” not uncommonly journey forty 
miles without other refreshment than the “draim” of oatmeal and water. 
We have been travelling upon the rond made by the justly-celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Nimmo—one of the benefactors of Ireland, who civilised this 
wild distriet; and as we approach Maum, we arrive in sight of his pretty 
cottage, built for his accommodation while superintending his “ works.” It 
is now the “ Maam Hotel,” and stands beside an elegant bridge which 
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erosses an arm of Lough Corrib, where the lake is jeined by the river 
Bealnabrack. 





At Maam the tourist must rest. Heis in the midst of ahost of natural 
wonders; within reach of all the leading beauties of the district ; and he will 
be domiciled at one of the most comfortable inns in the kingdom *, 


® Tholandlord in named Rourko; and ho wma for some years a walter at Gresham's Hotel, ia Dublin, 
Me has been, therofaro, educatod 19 his calllap—a rare circumstanco among penons of his class in Trelamd, 
He Is, conaaquently, nat aboyo his husinoen, which he “enndrarends”" to lock after himself—a fast equally 
unoommon at Inne In Ireland. Ho walte upon his guoste, and assertainn that all their wants mu comfurte 
aro care and provided for, lie servante are romarkably connderato and attentive ; hie cars ame weil hemad. 
and In good order : his princhpl difver, a wory evil, comminicasise, and obllging follow, kuemıa ewey Kuch 
fthe country; and the charges aro ezenedingly modernie. Indeed ho has Intmlne the «leguneine md 
luzurien of ** Cirosham's "" into Connamara, without Ita raten of payment—iie # LI of (are wichout Ita aucuen. 
paniment of prioen. The locality is admlrahly ultwd to porsons who, havlug plouky of Jene, desire io examine 
every part of the dihtriet hy making oecaslonal “tripe.” Ih in about oight or tem miles frum il Ale mon 
attraetive points iu tho scenory—being nenrly equidistant from Cong, Dolphl, and Chflen Hin situmnent um 
the mont beautiful and laterenting porcion of Lough Corrb, where Ihe mountain bresusn are pesullarig 
bealthful and Invigorating; and in ihe vory centre of plensure ın she aporuman. No person cum Beiken 
than Mr. Koutko diroot Ihe tourlat as 10 the made in which ho may mont heneklaially Aieide bin Une, 
to turn It to che best aeoount, All travallers unlto in lauding tbe minage of the kon and the 
of Ita Iaudlord. We sbould omlt 10 do-our duty If we did not joln them iu prasing hotb. The altsakken se 
the Inn is most happy ı It stands in the vory focun of all that Is grand and beantiful uf = diskrken 
in benutios. From Ite windows msy be sen Lough Corib, al the land and. emile Im I sunAre; wppaie 
are be # Twelve Plan,” an hour'a walk from the hotel plackug he viitor in the uuhdet, with dh wolltary am 
mnjesule Loch Inch as hin fuer. The road to Lounane Is excuedingly grand ; Ihe wnried shape and waueen 
movelty of ıhe eswr-changing scene, ne the toarlıt wind« along His route, nuply repny faliguaz halfıymay Fre 
tbe bowel, erowning a nıll (and porhaps artißeial) hl, stand dhe retmains of an aneicnt cahir, or hill-furt, mem 
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There was nothing in Connamara that astonished or delighted us more 
than this valley, through which the river winds at the base of a double line 
of mountains, We saw many scones of wilder and more rugged grandeur, 
but none that so happily mingled the sublime and beautiful. We are here, 
indecd, in the presence of the “lone majesty of untsmed nature ;” few of 
the works of man appear around us—of hnbitations there are none, except a 
score of humble cabins sheltered by the overhanging hill ; and of the labours 
of the husbandman the evidence is very scanty — 


"+ No fields of waving corn were here, 
Vineyard, nor howering fig, nor fruitfal vine— 
mountain suream, 





but a ring of huge stumen, “Big Jück Joyce.”' eelebratod by soveral travellers, rrailee between Man and 
Teenans, in a small cottage at Iho eoirunee of he walley. Mo In a penmnt little above Iho ordinary rank ; but 
dh Iinenl dencendant of be grost fnlly. As a narting point or vesting-place for Ihe traveller, who ia anzlonn 
10 visit well and woonfortadly all thmt Is grand and beauuiful in ıhe distlet, we vopcat, It would be difeult 
to fix on # more exqulalte alte. than that oceupied by the hotel at Mann. Its clean whltened walls, and 
omfortable, compact appenrunen, us dewerie at a distenee, lookling like s whlte dat at the foot of the ämmense 
wountaln behind, Ins been « most welcome night afer u hard day'e devotion to the pietunwquo in thin wild 
distries —a day that will nevor be furgotten. In reference 10 the anehent callr, or ML fort, ko whlch we 
altude, a friend furnihes us with dhls communication. "On s mbbath morning, during the summer of 
182—, I was » peilesteian im vhe Kingdom of Conmumar ; Ihe track (for ronda had not (han fund Iheir way 
#0 far wort) Jay dırough some of Ihe wilden and most pieturcnuo aweuery of our Tri Nighlande, Dark 
monntalns ahnt in om almost every side one of those lovely volleys ührough which rushen ıho sıream of * Boal 
na Bracky” or the trout’s mouth, na it burste ita way through copte and rock and glen, to join the hiue waters 
of Lough Corribs By this atrenmler’s aidey miscd but a few foot above the murfacs, Ihere siocı Ihe many 
stones of ono of the oldent rults In the wert country —ihe rermalne of # banquet-hall and a chapel-—ihe former 
memorablo in tradition a» having been. the sccne of many m Badie meeting; Ihe Jatter anared as the anly 
mpot for twenty miles around where the service of the Roman Cutholic Church wos performed, Many 
hundreds of the peasuntry, ud iu their gay purple and wcarlet dremmen, were yroupel along the siden of 
tho mound on wbich the erons of the old chapel stand. The wind was zo mill, it moved not the taper 
that were lighting om tho rudo atone altar. Tho offieinting priest, a vonernble St. Omen, of the days 
wono by, had ralseıl above hie head the comserated wafer, which Ihe whole congregatiom, unroverel and 
bowad 10 the earth, reculvod with one Tony and lotıd "* Mille Failte Oriosd ns Slansightheoir,‘” * A ıbousnd 
welsomer, Christ our Savlotn”” that broke from every Up and rang through ihat penesful and scehuder 
dell. This form of ant-door wornkip has paesed from amang um This ars Balutation of the Host 
1b now almost extinot. The old altar has beon rumeyed toan ugly, leconstzueted chapel In che vieinils. A 
part of tho Antique Cross derarstos the stndle of am antiguarg ; and the vory foundatiansstonex of Ihe Barilic 
Hall have tunondaniaed be adjolning road, 
wat, 1. Er 
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The peculiar beauty of the scene consists, indeed, in the happy blending 
‚of rugged grandeur with gentle beauty ; for the river moves calmly through 
the dell, after having rushed in torrents down the sides of the mountain, 





and pursues its even course into the broad 
lake. Of this remarkuble scenery, the 
apponded sketch of Mr. Evans may con- 
vey some ides, Only one solitary ruin 
is within our ken—the ivy-erowned walls of an old castle, elassed‘ 

the oldest in Ireland, which oceupies a low promontory that juts ont inte 
Lough Corrib”, The road to Cong runs for a considerable way beside the 


* The oitle of * Calsiean-na-eirce, or tho Men's Can 
O*Conor, the Inst of Ihe native kings, an n place of refuge and 
of neighbonring Cong; A wei 
were ihe sons of Roderick,ansisted dy Richard de Durgo, Lord of Cormanght, and Kerl Imatien 
Of Treland. That on objest thus sitnated—having no necompaniments around but Ihese in kenplig wäh it 
—hould, in the faneifol tmadivfons of an maginstive people, be decimeil to have had a aupermarsral wncigimy 
only what might have been nutunilly expecieil 5 and much, indecd, Ir he popular belief. 1 wre kuguise af 
the pesantrp its orlgin, or Ihe orkgin of In name, Ihe rendy answer is given, that it was built br enebamtmenk 
in 0n6 night by accch and a hen grouse, who had been am Ir prince and princens 1 

The Hen's Castle Is not wilhont its Jegendary Irnilitions connected with It history anterior so. Kia Alla 
dation; and ıhe following outline of one of ihesc—and ıhe Tatesn—as wold a6 ıhe cottage Arenlden arcmmd 
Lough Corrit, may be worth proserving as having u probablo Foundation in truth. 

Ieiomid that during the wonbled reign of Queen Elizabeth, a Indy of Abo O'Fluhertys, who van am 
heiress and a widew, with an only ehild, a daughter, to presorve ber property fromıhe grasp of her am family 
and that of the De Burgos or Burken, ahnt herelf up with her child in the Hen's Unstle, nttended I kenend, 
faichful followers, of tried eourage and devotion to her service, of her own and her husband'e familys Anmuch 
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lake, passing “ the Hen’s Castle 5” and by degrees the lonely charaster of the 
seenery is left behind; for the view opens upon the beautiful lough and the 
shores for many miles, by which itis encompassed. After a while, the road 
ascends, and we reach a remarkably pretty village—the village of Fairhill, 
not unaptly so called, which commands a most extensive and magnifioent 
prospect of the two lakes—Corrib and Mask—for it stands upon a narrow 
neck of land which separates them, and under which rolls, through a subter- 
rancan channel, the waters of the latter to join those of the former, voyaging 
together into the ocean at Galway Bay. 





We must retrace our steps; return to Maam; and regain the route to 
Clifden, Again we are in the country of lakes; and a few miles through 
barıen land—which enterprise and capital would speedily make to Aow with 
milk and honey, for itis a naturally rich valley,sheltered and not overshadowed 
by the mountains that overlook it—we reach the lake of Ballynahinch ; and a 
short way on the other side of it, the seat ofthe Martin fimily—lords of a vast 


a step was, however, pregannt with danger to herelf, by exeiting Ihe aitention md aların of the government 
and Vocal autboritien, oud furuisling her envniles wich au excune for aggremion, ahe folk it necomary to obtain 
the Quecn's sanction 10 her proceedingn; and accordingly ahn addremed a letter to her majenty, equesting har 
permieslon 10 arın her followers, and alleging as a rosson for it, the Aimffscted Male of (he eouniry, and har 
ardent desire % prewerre ita peace for ber majorty» The leiter, after the fashion of Ihe kimen, was not aigned 
by the Indy In ber acquited matron’« näme, but in her malden one, of which no daubt ahe wis more proud; 
It was Tiivlan or Bivinda O’Flaherty. The Queen reeeived it grasioualy; but not being parienlarly weil 
aequninted with Ihe gendor of Irish Christian namen, and never suspeoting from tho atylo or matter of Ihe 
pin, hat it had emanated from ano of her own nex, abe returned an answer, weitten wich her own. hand, 
nutborlaiug her good friend * Captain Bivlan O'Flaherty"" ta retaln twonty men at her majenzy's expense, für 
the preservntion of Ihe penze of the eountry | and thoy were maintained accordingly, HL the infant heirem, 
becoming adult, was united to Thomas Dlake, Ihoancontor ofthe presont Bir John Blake (oncofthe most excellent. 
landlord» and estimable gentlemen in Ireland), of Menlo Cusıle, und proprietar ofthe Castle of the Hen, 








eo er nd 
except to the west, where it is open to the Atlantic, 8 
small bay. Here one of the rapid hil] ri ive 


* Thomas Martin, Eoq,, tho prosent roprusentative of the ** Kli 
‚been stylod, was abuent from the eoumty during our visit to hie 
all who know him ars load and enrnent io prahse of his. 


+ Ho wi be either a bungler at she art or a mon unlucky sportsman, 
before brenk fast, ee en, must 


hie rd, Ivo nay bo pretty ur Uhat his hust or the Inukonper will have a fish for Il 
‚in Connamars, a aalman, either boiled or fried, it sure to form an emsentia) part of his on 
# In ie year 1815, Clifien eontained but one house } there ro now about four 
oomfortable hotel. In 1814, Clifden and a large act of adjoiuing eountey yielded mo 
1835, it yieldod a rorenue of 70004. Its export trade (In corn) Ik consldemble, and 
‚of importanen, an it ie übe umrket for a large populution. The rouds froın Outerand 1 
#6 Westport were not commcneod until 1822. Te hns its police-sation, ie 
its yunwoffice, a dipensaryy a fevec-honplinl, a good court-house, and a poorhouse 
time of our viait. Tho quay was ereeted by Mr. Nimmo, and verseln of ıwo hundresl 
üheir eurgocn there, & The foundation of dis town," writen Me, Inglis, never 
He pointei out he advaalapen that would acerue to ihla reimote neiglbourbouil 
seirport »o sltunted; and he offered Lenser für ever, uf a plot of ground for. 
of mountein-Iand at but a short distance from the proposeil site, al twenty-fiye ahl 
Was ınost ndyantageous, even Leaving out of econnı Ale beneli wılch would. 
io a distiet were (he common wecessunies uf ifo Id 1 be purchased Airy 
was 00 market and no meuns of export for agrieultural produce + so the town of 
$ Ti waterfall ax Cliklon is eeriainly the ımont pieturenque und benuiifuk ıhiog 
The fall of dho river le very peculiar; it taken Ita course frocı ihe 


weno \s one of surpassing lovolinen aud grandeur, rivalling in both qualitien 
“eonnentnl * scener—those fortunate sivals of equally deserving, but nepleetad, native 
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congregation of dwellings, indeed, that the rush of waters mingles with the 
voices of its inhabitants ; yet, turning from the houses, it seems as lonely in its 
grandeur as if in the centre of untrodden hills. 


TREE 
Er 





Clifden eastle, the residence of the proprietor of the district, is within n 
mile and a half of the town; it is a modern castellated mansion, in the midst 
of beautiful and magnificent scenery. It was built by the late Mr. D’Arcy 
from his own desigus. Taste and judgment have been displayed in the 
structure and in laying out the grounds; and the visitor will find it diffieult 
to believe that less than thirty years ago the whole of this now interesting 
and adorned region was a cheerless and useless bog. We partock of the 
proverbial hospitality of the family. Old custom continues, in ite present 
representativo, the habit, formerly rendered necessary by the absence of all 
other means by which the tourist could obtain rest and food; for, as we have 
had ocension to remark, not many ycars ago there was no inn throughout the 
whole distriet to open its willing doors to the traveller; but then he stood in 
need of no other introduction than that he was a stranger : his home was 
pre-arranged in the house of any gentleman of Galway. 

From Clifden our route lay to Leenane, round the coast, The grandeur 
of the scenery commences as we leave the town. The “ Twelve Pins,” the 
‚great, objects of mountain interest in Connamara, are beheld from every point 
of view, varied into all conceivable forms, They are beside us to the right 
along the whole of the road ; while to the left, every now and then, the prospect 





Statlstial and Political "—ertimates ihat “ho entire duty which ahouhl have 
‚eonsumed in Treland, amonnıet 10 upwardn of £2,200,000 per ann ; 

Aberoon war Iitle more than £004,000. The little potsen that lanow produced ie 
‚who having a aupernbundant orop of barlay, and an ineonvonieat market for ik, and 
‚nor Pucher Mathew before aheir oyes, &hus undenvour 40 turn It wo account. 
Fractioe became, that wo daubt IE nowerdays any ulinm would nttuch &6 the # Infn 
oma right went, The batrad of Ale people awards Ihe ganger was for very) 
vory name inexitably arouseı Ihe worst passions j to Kill uhem was considerol any 

It could de done with eomparative safeiy, he was hunted to he death. His calling, 
postmaster, The * ditilieriee”® were of eoume eonducied in ho zaont Inscenmible pla 


übe inlkiated, We have secn one in a envo at the Imck of a wutenfall ; the smoke 


thone wo atood absolutely above the all at full work. Dewend a narrow and 
encounterei u dirty and delmucheil-lookiug yarıg of perlaps hulf-a-dozen, watebing the 
Higuld poison. We have scen Still, in " old times,” in all Imapinahle padtionn; a 
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is—to Leenane, is about twenty miles, but the tourist must make it thirty, for 
he will saerifice the better half of his enjoyment if he do not verge to the 
tight, to visit, at all events, the graceful shores of Renvile and the rugged 
passes of Salruc; both are easily accessible: but to Yisit the district about 
Renyile—four miles north of the main road—he will require a stout horse 
and a strong car, for the “ path” even now appertains to old Connamara. 
He will, after a fatiguing journey, reach the poor village of Tully®, o: 


to a hiekly-populated town. or village, ihat it aa Impanihlo to believe the ganger t0 be ignorant of Yheir 
whereabonts, Not unfrequenely, Indend, tbls off could haro Iald hie hands upen «dien of ıhew within 
1 many hours ; bat be had engent nuasons for avuiding dinovarlon unless absolutely forred 10 make uhem: 
and where informations were Ind, it was by no meane uncammon for a trusty mmensanger to be despateheil from, 
the residenoo of the gaugor to givo due wotlo that by day-break west morning * the boys'’ wich all their 
uiensils, muss have disappeared, Now and ıhen they were wequired 10 leave an old and worn-out mill in ıhe 
Pince of that which thoy were to remove—4o that a mepart of netnal wehren might ho made, A good under- 
standing was ihus often kept up betweon the gangers and the dintillers ı tho former not unfrequently received 
“n duty" upon every sull wilhin his jurisdiction ; and his wellar were newer wirhons a ** a mp of ul bestu”” 
ea na ee lan Ban nn na ee 
the townland in whieb a will was discovered; making Ik elomiy Ihe interest of kha whole 

prevent such a diseoyery« The original con of one of ihese mountain wills waste more han = 
guineas ; «0 Aha Ihe sehaure was no very great dramback om ihe umde, Audi in consequanee of Ihe absurd 
ennetment refarnel 40, many an arrıngement was made, by which, when rendered uselems, It wur sold for £50. 
The commerce man carried an toa very great extent,and epcnly» Poteen was umnlly preferned, von Iy ihe, 
entry, 60" Parlisenent”® or“ Klg’e”® wllsly ; Iran known to be free fum adulterston, nd had a 
amoky Aavonr (ariing from the ‚) which many likod, Nor were ıhe gentry at all timen free from 
the charge of ** brewing their own whiaky,'"oven im eummparativel late yon. We have son tills at work 
in tbo srablon of mon of rauk and fortune ; und it man common enougb, when the fine of {60 win levicd on a 
townland, for tho (andlord to arrange that half should he yald by the ditfllera who carried on Ihe trade. 

The demoralizing effeets of chi« ayıtem were incaleulabls, It is unnecemary to pieture them. God be 
!hanked, they are at an end, 

* Wehad tonpend a night In Ihe wreiched * Ian" of his miverable village, or rather part of might, for wo 
mer from our *" beda "" an hour before day-brrak, and puraned our jaurmey. There was neither ton nar bread 
0 be prosured 5 iho horse, the eow, the pigeand ho hans wure anparated from un by a Act, thromgh Iho divided 
boards of whleh they had ample opportunity of * conversing”” with un, whlol choy did not fall zo do io a manner 
that effeetmally prevonted all hope ofaloop, Soon after midnight, aur domietle was Invadel by the hastem, 
who required from the cuphonril some * refreshment”” fur hie meverenen, who bad just arrived from a station, 
and about an hour aflermards Ihe, cor-bin was 10 be applied 10, for "a fach’ for hie revarence’s pony, whn 
had to umeke a new start. This break in was followed by another ; Ihe “boy ” wanted hie “ap ooot,” for 
tho rain mas * powering dawn;” a ahark while aflerwarde Aho hauschold wus all In matian, and our ehnmber 
oontalned evoryihing shas wun wanted, The elergyıman of Tally, whom we had the gratifientuion io ect Ihe 
day after, was unhappily absent frvım ihe village at Ihe time, Ile was mare uhan merely wroih widh us for ot 
having made foreible entry Auto his dwelling, swurlng us ıhat his housckeeper would have required no 
sommand 16 have uppliod us wih all (he comforts we needed, —and wo needed many, for he min Ind been 
verriße, and we were wet ihrougb. And here we consider it necessary 10 adıris Ihe umveller to proäde auply 
agalost the weather. A = Connamara ahower” ie like ihe desecnt of an arnlauche of water, and Arenchen Im 
somewhat Tor ıhan a minute. Umbrellan are porfsetly woloen; ıhe hill blastu tear them into ahreds 
almost before they cu ko malacd. The wind ruhel 10 Bercely domn some of the passen, that our horse found 
it Tmponsille Lo prayrens faster than at the rate of a wile an hour Such showers, however, pass rupidly, and 
wid, when \hey are gone, 10 the heauty of the mennery, for the elouda ide away In an Instant from the 
wountain tops, and tho sun ahinor aa suddenly ovor the lakes and slong Ihe green slopen of the Kills, 
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the northern point of as mall peninsula that stands between 

of Ballinahill and Killery, but much to the west of the latter, Kuaiee 
the brink of the Atlantic. It stands upon the summit of a hill, under 
which a lengthened slope of land, easily made urable, runs down into the sea 





The neighbourhood exhibits many tokens of poverty. Witness one of 
the * dwellinge” in which human beings bring up their funilies. It was 
pietured “from nature” by Mr. Evans, 

At Tully the traveller must not think of resting ; he will find it necessary 
to continue his journey until he reaches Leenane. Between the two 
however, a rare treat awsits him; he will walk or drive through the beautiful 
and magnificent pass of Kylemore, fully equal in grandeur to the far-Famed. 
np of Dunloe in Key, or that of Baruesmore in Donegul, but Possessing a 
beauty peculiarly its own. This “ gap” in the mountains extends for about 
three miles, forming a deep dell all the way, through which zunsa rapid river, 
making its passage into the lake near its eastern entrance. The sides of 
hills are in many places clothed with treas, and here and there a waterfellie 
heard or seen among them, while the rushing stream that supplies itmay be 
traced from the heights far above. 
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Some two or three miles beyond this—the chief beauty of the distriet— 
the rond turns ofl' to the north, leading, beside lakes which lie at the foot 
of mountains, to Salruc, This grand and wonderful pass Mr. Fairholt has 
pietured in the appended engraving *, 

And so we pass on, by the side of, yet high above, Killery Bay. As we 
near Leenane, we obtain another magnificent view of its whole extent. From 





the road it is all taken in at a glance; the mountain-rocks inelosing it on 
either side, the mighty hills towering over them, and still further back the 


* Tio Pass of Salsuc derivon Its name from a eerwin Saint—Sulnt Rock or Ruc-who Ir suld to 
havo renided in a call at iho foot of the mountain. It in a procipitous defile, Jauling from tha bay am this 
‚ide to the Killerien on the otber side of (he wountain, and is roporied 16 have Loen formed by the Baint and 
ho Devil during « struggle for wastery. Tiie anucity of the Salat having grievouly annoyol ie 
Tompter, ho throw s chain oyer him while maleep ; unable to bear the sight of hie glane ar Ihe mark of 
th cro, ho leaped ta the opponlte aide oF the mount, but aill held fit the Salat by the chala-—che friotian 
produced by the struggle formlog üble pam, and he vietorluus Buint having iu ihe orzing the felicity of secing 
# way for trarellers by a much ahorter route than any that had previously existed. It In escecdingly stecp 
and perilons, yot fehermen bring londod horsen up il, and #ı has been the favonzite route of the pananiry for 
agor  Rude heaps of atonon, similar to thone already described in the vielnity of Cong, are ranged along Ile 
sides; a burlal»place, thickly planted with tresn, being at the tmac of Ihe mountain, an the alte of the malır's 
cell. From the summit of the pam (which fram this point abruptiy denwand« on both alles) Iho rich hax 
beon taken, «xhibiting the bay far bemoath, tho bright green wators of the Atlantio at the extremity ; Lbe 
viom being bounded by tho pieturesque Inlauds beyanıd. 

‚There ara few human habitations in. this wild neighhourhond; and hut one gemtloman'« house wilhin a 
direuit of many milon Just at ihe entreneo t0 a Iitle bay, eompletoly hut out from the world, murrounded 
by stupendeus mountain through wich m vomd has been formed by almost inerediblo labour, renden, wälh 
bi family, General Thompson—a vereran office, natlve of Seotland, who ufler having passed throuslı Ihe 

vor, mn sn 
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lofty Mulrea looking down upon a combination of ses, 
description ; the view is terminated by the island of Ini 






Mr. Fairholt’s sketch was taken from the road 1 

range of mountains ; more distant were the “ Twelve Pins —_ 
mara Alps,” seen from all points, and under every co a 
at our feet was a deep valley leading down to the shore *, And ofite 
liar character, some idea may be formed from this copy of the sketch of 1 


Evans, It exhibits the beach and the immediate 
hendlands, with the low hut of the fisherman nestling 
among the.crags. But to render justice to this glo- " 
rious scenery is impossible, either by his peneil ar 
by our pen. It must be seen to be even in a slight 
degree appreciated. And surely it would largely repay- 


er 

among the baren rocks. Albis en wem to havo bean Pie 
z0al for ho welfare of the tananın, who are gathering about him. He 16 roslalning 
having duo vegan to eduestion | and is, in short, the banafäntor af rlalog eolany 

= 4 After puming through a someshat more open. country, I suddenly dropped 
‚The Killer is a narrow deep Ialet of the sea, raching für up Into the countey, and bocı 
and throughout Ita whole extent, by a range of mountalns nenrly au elovatad, und of au plan 
any in Ireland. It may easily bo concaivod how grent the attmations of hle wong 


ontrely nevol character ; and reoomblos more ıhe sconeny of a Norwegkan 4larıd, Has 
usarer home, "==Inglis‘ Tour. 
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access to it were not to be obtained by travelling replete with comfort. Descend- 
ing a steep hill, from this point of the view, we arrive at Leenane; and here 
a humble but pleasant inn greets the wayfarer, just at the head of Ihe bay. 
Reilly's inn, at Leenane, will be found exceedingly comfortable as a resting- 
place on the route, and here boats may be obtained to visit the beautiful 
scenery of Delphi on the opposite side of the bay*. Persons who are 
acquainted with Connamara in old times, lament the recent death of a famous 
boatınan, “ one Briddon,” whose veritable portraiture we obtained from 
Mr. Evans. He was a | 
wit in his way, full of 
humour, when whisky 
was plenty, and his 
memory was stored with 
legends and traditions. 
His successors are but 
feeble narrators of the 
“ marvels” of the place, 
and but poor companions 
to the magnificent sce- 
nery thaton all sides sur- 
rounds them; indeed we 
encountered no guide in 
this distriet at all to be 
compared to the guides 
of Killarney and the 
Giant’s Causeway f- 
But the period of our visit was, as we have elsewhere intimated,. one of sad 





# = The soenery In of tho most waried und attrostive charaeter © ons has pliapsen of hundred beautiful 
a0d stiking seonen, om land and sea—climbing up high ateops, and then dessending Into desp walleye, 
»kirting and rounding deep inlets oftbe nen ; and still, cal, frealwater Jnkon ; and now nnd then entching 
pecps into the long solitary vallayı and deep hollowa, that lie in the heart af Ihe monntalar. 

® For wany milos I travollod through a succension of mont striking sconerg, Dy the margin of lukes, Iying 
in the very haart of the mountalna, which are in many places precipitous—erergwhore of ho most pieturengue 
focus; here and ıhero Iofty enough and rogged euough to vorge upom subllmlty ; and which never dpenersted 
into tameness of ontline or insigniflcanen in elavation. The nconen were generally cf a solitary chameter ; for 
fow cottlo or ahsep were om Ihe mountain aiden ; the eurlew and Ihe plaver only were om Iho margin of’the 
laken ; aud Ihe douguet of heuthn war roorvod for the wild bes, "—n/nglis' Tour, 

+ In justice to Mr. O'Reilly, a isil, attentire, and obliging host, we cannot do better than print his 
* prospeetus,'” a copy of which wo made from the original, paxtod over the ehimmey<piece of the parlour of 


bis hotel 1— 
“ANTHONY O'REILLY, OP LRENANE, 
Are Or FR VOaT-aUAnD HanvIc. 
“* Degs leave ınost. respeetfullg to inform travellora, touriste, and the public iu general, thak he las takım 








he house Intely Inhabited by Mr. John Joyce at the hend of Killory bay, and Ati 
determined 10 earn (hir patronape Iy Ihe most strenuous exentions 10 passe, tr 
ranls und wiehen of all who honour his house with their sompany, and the mat 

“To those who are yet unsequaiuted wilh thin pielurenque country, it may be. 
honse ie ituated at Ihe very head of the bay, half-way between Cliflen and Wertpart, 
most wiblime views in Ihe whole region, and within eight miles of Man, the, £ 
Yale in iho midt of eome of Ahe highest mountnins in Ireland, of which, st different pasta 
singularly besatiful views, termninated by a ine prospect of Lougl Corib wirh vome of it lalam 
Wood of Down immediately at yoar foot, while Castle Na-Kirk and other are wei 


rapiäly upa kill, dh illasion being ennsed by the height and grouping of he mo 
sequenterod ıpot ; within about seven milen is tho nowly-ereetei and handaome wllh. 
nd adjacent to it, Reuvils, the seat of N. Blake, ag, mio was one of the fiat 10. 
%0 the natural beauties of the countey and ho fatlliy of its moi, 
Far ihose who choose to travol with their onen horse, Reilly has every aecomı 
anay dopend on him ho is propared with eur, gign, ponien for iho mddle, and beats 
10 row or mil, 3 
= Tlıo zonds In the vicinity are all in tho most perfect ropalz—=Tho * Kartuna Ian," 
= A good haul of salmon ir porhaps ae spirlted and enlivening s seno an any In the! 
delineatod we hero witnemed. Mon, women, and children, were ansembled ; all Tooking 
ontents of the net ; those not actually emzaged Io hanling, Just porchlng. w 
atrew ihe berders of this momantie arm of iho wa. The men, with their pipe 
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spent some time in the village, entering several of the houses, and witnessing 
scenes of appalling want, that dedueted largely fram the enjoyment we 
received in visiting a place famous throughout Ireland, and which all travellers 
unite in lauding, as the chief attraction of Connamara. Perhaps it was from 
this circumstance, or because we had heard so much of it, that we were 
disappointed; for Delphi,although very grand and very beautiful, disappointed 
us. The road to it led through a fertile valley, upon which mountains on 
either side look down, and through which runs a fine river, literally crowded 
with snlmon, that were leaping merrily above the surface. On the sides of the 





hills there are a few cottages, “few and far between ;” in one of them a young 
woman lay dead : we cannot soon forget the peculiar effect of the mournful 


awayat the net until cho fah were brought to the nurfaee of Ahe water, und elowed by the menhes In a very 
narrow paco The brlliancy and beauty of the salmon, and their spitited plungen far Iberty, gro anitostion 
10 tho wene, Imparting an equal amount of aumatlon to ıhe flahers, who, arming tbeunselves with thick 
Vlndgvons, ommenced an indisriminnte attack upon ıhe unfortunste fh, deling heavy blows upon their 
heads and rendering them senselou, as their blood tinged Iho waters. When Ihey were auffciently '* quieted” 
by alla procems, ühey were throwm Into the beat. brought-io beaide ie strand, and orted and curriod any 
dy the boys and women Im attendance, The wildnees of the wene, tho “picturengue raggodnesm”' and 
simplieitg of the fahermen ad femalen, and the sarnestnsen with which all ware engaged, formed a scene 
worthy uf dbe painter, The one we have depietel mas rapidly aketched by Mr Palrholt, from our beat im front 
of ıhe group, and Neo stret representation of ıhe scene witbeut any artitie “ maklıg up” 





‚county of Galway, and enter that of Mayo. 
‘We have failed to exhibit to the reader more than ı 
the glories of this singularly grand distriet, Yet we. 
to direet towards it the attention of thousands who 
from labour, and such enjoyments as Nature can su 
the adjacent country would, indeed, yield ample 
It is now, as we have observed, easily accessible ; 
jeeted to no annoyances, while interest will be 
produced, at every step he takes. 


‚And here we close our Book, —(twenty-seven 
we chmineneee 17) grakaral Kiake arscheeh GREAT 
any lapse from accident or illness, and trusting we 

Rn ne berrela 

eine/ire Arlched) we prosume 16 hope wa Kaya 
its production—“to render Ireland more advantageously 
and “to give effect to that zealous care and sincere c 
manifosted by the one country towards the other, and which 
increase the prosperity and happiness of both.” 

That we have left much undone, and some important 
may be readily acknowledged: our volumes, though 
the original plan, aflorded space too limited for the 
topics, and descriptions of all places, that properly come ı 
of the Tourist. If we have directed attention to a © 
material,” and offering temptations to visitors, such as 
surpass, s0 as to induce many persons to examine it for 8 
object of our labours will be achieved; for (we repeat what 
outsot) “in every stranger who enters Ireland, Ireland 
friend.” 



















‘When our first tour was undertaken, great and 
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been working improvement in that country. That improvement has since 
wonderfully progressed ; its extent and value can be estimated only by those 
who were familiar with the condition of Ireland twenty, or even ten years 
before. During our three annual visits since these volumes were commencod 
we have witnessed its rapid adyancement; and there can be little doubt, that 
if it continue to proceed in the same onward course, the difficulties that have 
for ages baulked the statesman and thwarted the philanthropist will be 
encountered and overcome. Few ofthem indecd even now exist; political 
agitation and its terrible concomitants have almost disappeared with the 
grievances or wrongs (hat gave agitalors strength. The foundations of vast 
prosperity to Treland have been Inid; and when the delusion of “ Repoal"" 
shall have vanished, the moral and physical improvement of Ireland will be 
as sudden and astoniehing as a Greenland summer, which in a single night 
removes the ice-chain that binds the earth, and covers it with refreshing and 
productive verdure, 

The establishment of a “ moderate” policy as the governing principle 
of Ireland will be indeed mighty in its beneficial effects, A moderate 
party is rapidly gaining an accession of numbers and power; and that 
portion of the kingdom—for so many centuries the prey of faction—is, at 
length, really and truly governed in wisdom, justice, and generosity ; not for 
the benefit of a few, but for the good of a whole people, Scarcely six months 
have elapsed since the government was enabled to withdraw the army from 
Ireland; and that without the remotest dread of any sudden or settled out- 
break,—at a period when distress amounting to absolute want was appallingly 
general among the peasantry, and famine might have supplied an instinctive 
excuse for treason. This, be it remembered, too, within less than a year after 
a prophecy had been deliberately uttered and extensively believed—that the 
advent of a Conservative ministry would be the signal for a rebellion in 
Ireland. Surely the knowledge ofthis fact will not be lost upon the capitalist; 
who may be still looking to that country with hope not unmingled with appre- 
hension ; and as surely it will have due weight with’the government, which— 
now that, happily, the whole world is at peace—may find leisure to consider the 
anomalies and contradictions of Ireland—its natural advantages and destitute 
population, its land wanting labour, and its people wanting employment. 
'Thus wrote Arthur Young, sixty years ago: “ When old illiberal jealousies 
are worn out, we shall be fully convinced that the benefit of Ireland is so 
intimately connected with the good of England, that we shall be as forward 
to give to that hitherto unhappy country as she can be to receive, from the 
firm conviction that whatever we there sow, will yield to us a most abundant 
harvest.” 
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In brief, the time is approaching—if it be not yet arrived—when the vast 
natural resources of Ireland may be, and will be, rendered available for the 
combined interests—interests that never can be otherwise than mutual and 
inseparable—of the United Kingdom. Neither party, intolerance, faction, 
selfishness, nor error, can much longer postpone it. 

Many years will, most likely, pass before we again visit Ireland. The 
beneficial changes and vast improvements we have witnessed in progress 
during the last ten years will be as nothing compared to those which the next 
ten years must inevitably produce. 

For ourselves, we havenow only to express our grateful sense and affectionate 
remembrance of the manner in which our Work has been received. We 
commenced it with an earnest and fervent prayer that our judgments might be 
so directed, and our tempers so controlled, that we might be free from prejudice 
and uncharitableness in the treatment of subjects that too frequently excite 
both; and we hope we shall not be considered presumptuous in ssying that 
we close our book with the consciousness of having discharged our duty. 
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